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O  W  L  E 


T.  HE  Life  of  Cowley,  notwithftanding  the  penury  of  Eng- 
lifh  biography,  has  been  written  by  Dr.  Sprat,  an  author  whofe 
pregnancy  of  imagination  and  elegance  of  language  have  deferv- 
edly  fet  him  high  in  the  ranks  of  literature  ;  but  his  zeal  of 
friendfhip,  or  ambition  of  eloquence,  has  produced  a  funeral 
oration  rather  than  a  hiftory:  he  has  given  the  character,  not 
the  life,  of  Cowley ;  for  he  writes  with  fo  little  detail,  that 
fcarcely  any  thing  is  diftindlly  known,  but  all  is  fhewn  confufed 
and  enlarged  through  the  miff  of  panegyrick. 

ABRAHAM  COWLEY  was  born  in  the  year  one thou- 
fand  fix  hundred  and  eighteen.  His  father  was  a  grocer, 
whofe  condition  Dr.  Sprat  conceals  under  the  general  appella¬ 
tion  of  a  citizen  ;  and,  what  would  probably  not  have  been 
lefs  carefully  fupprefled,  the  omiffion  of  his  name  in  the  regif- 
ter  of  St.  Dunftan’s  parifh  gives  reafon  to  fufpedl  that  his  fa¬ 
ther  was  a  feftary.  Whoever  he  was,  he  died  before  the  birth 
of  his  fon,  and  confequently  left  him  to  the  care  of  his  mother ; 
whom  Wood  reprefents  as  ftruggling  earneflly  to  procure  him 
a  literary  education,  and  who,  as  fhe  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty, 
had  her  folitude  rewarded  by  feeing  her  fon  eminent,  and,  I 
hope,  by  feeing  him  fortunate,  and  partaking  his  profperity. 
We  know  at  leaft,  from  Sprat’s  account,  that  he  always  ac¬ 
knowledged  her  care,  and  juftly  paid  the  duties  of  filial  gra¬ 
titude. 

In  the  window  of  his  mother’s  apartment  lay  Spenfer’s 
Fairy  Queen;  in  which  he  very  early  took  delight  to  read, 
till,  by  feeling  the  charms  of  verfe,  he  became,  as  he  re¬ 
lates,  irrecoverably  a  poet.  Such  are  the  accidents  which, 
fometimes  remembered,  and  perhaps  fometimes  forgotten, 
produce  that  particular  defignation  of  mind,  and  propenfi- 
ty  for  fome  certain  fcience  or  employment,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  called  Genius.  The  true  Genius  is  ^  mind  of  large  ge- 
Vol.  V.  B  nei;si 
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2  COWLEY. 

r.cral  powers,  accidentally  determined  to  fome  particular  direc¬ 
tion.  Sir  Joftiua  Reynolds,  the  great  Painter  of  the  prefent 
age,  had  the  firft  fcndnefs  for  his  art  excited  by  the  perufal  of 
Richardfon’s  treatife. 

By  his  mother’s  folicitations  he  was  admitted  into  Weftmin- 
fter-fchool,  where  he  was  foon  diftinguifhed.  He  was  wont, 
fays  Sprat,  to  relate,  “  That  he  had  this  defedl  in  his  memory 
“  at  that  time,  that  his  teachers  never  could  bring  it  to  retain 
“  the  ordinary  rules  of  grammar.” 

This  is  an  inftance  of  the  natural  defire  of  man  to  propagate 
a  wonder.  It  is  furely  very  difficult  to  tell  any  thing  as  it  was 
heard,  when  Sprat  could  not  refrain  from  amplifying  a  commo¬ 
dious  incident,  though  the  book  to  which  he  prefixed  his  nar¬ 
rative  contained  its  confutation.  A  memory  admitting  fome 
things,  and  rejecting  others,  an  intellectual  digeftion  that  con- 
codted  the  pulp  of  learning,  but  refufed  the  hulks,  had  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  inftindlive  elegance,  of  a  particular  provificn 
made  by  Nature  for  literary  pclitenefs.  But  in  the  author’s 
own  honeft  relation,  the  marvel  vanifhes :  he  was,  he  fays, 
fuch  <c  an  enemy  to  all  ccnftraint,  that  his  mafter  never  could 
“  prevail  on  him  to  learn  the  rules  without  book.”  He  does 
not  tell  that  he  could  not  learn  the  rules,  but  that,  being  able 
to  perform  his  exercifes  without  them,  and  being  an  “  enemy 
“  to  conftraint,”  he  fpared  himfelf  the  labour. 

Among  the  Englifh  poets,  Cowley,  Milton,  and  Pope, 
might  be  faid  “  to  lifp  in  numbers and  have  given  fuch 
early  proofi,  not  only  of  powers  of  language,  but  of  compre- 
henfion  of  things,  as  to  more  tardy  minds  feems  fcarcely  credi¬ 
ble.  But  of  the  learned  puerilities  of  Cowley  there  is  no  doubt, 
fince  a  volume  of  his  poems  was  not  only  written,  but  printed 
in  his  thirteenth  year*  ;  containing,  with  other  poetical  com- 
pofitions,  “  The  tragical  Hiftory  of  Pyramus  and  Thifbe,” 
written  when  he  was  ten  years  old ;  and  K  Ccnftantia  and 
Philetus,”  written  two  years  after. 

While  he  was  yet  at  fchool  he  produced  a  comedy  called 
“  Love’s  Riddlt,”  though  it  was  not  publifhed  till  he  had  been 
fom-  time  at  Cambridge.  Tl^is  comedy  is  of  the  paftoral  kind, 
which  requires  no  acquaintance  with  the  living  world,  and 
therefore  the  time  at  which  it  was  compofed  adds  little  to  tire 
wonders  of  Cowley’s  minority. 

In 

*  This  Volume  was  not  publifhed  before  1633,  when  Cowley 
was  fifteen  years  old.  Dr.  Johnfon,  as  well  as  former  Biogra¬ 
phers,  feems  to  have  been  milled  by  the  portrait  of  Cowley  bein* 
iy  ml  flake  marked  with  the  age  of  thirteen  years.  R. 
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In  1636,  he  was  removed  to  Cambridge*,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  ftudies  with  great  intenfenefs  ;  for  he  is  faid  to 
have  written,  while  he  was  yet  a  young  ftudent,  the  greater 
part  of  his  “  Davideis a  work  of  which  the  materials  could 
not  have  been  collected  without  the  fludy  of  many  years,  but 
by  a  mind  of  the  greateft  vigour  and  adtivity. 

Two  years  after  his  fettlement  at  Cambridge  he  publifhed 
K  Love’s  Riddle,”  with  a  poetical  dedication  to  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby ;  of  whofe  acquaintance  all  his  cotemporaries  feem  to 
have  been  ambitious  ;  and  “  Naufragium  Joculare,”  a  comedy 
written  in  Latin,  but  without  due  attention  to  the  ancient 
models;  for  it  is  not  loofe  verfe,  but  mere  profe,  It  was 
printed,  with  a  dedication  in  verfe  to  Dr.  Comber,  matter  of 
the  college ;  but  having  neither  the  facility  of  a  popular  nor 
the  accuracy  of  a  learned  work,  it  feems  to  be  now  univerfally 
neglected. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  as  the  Prince  palled 
through  Cambridge  in  his  way  to  York,  he  was  entertained 
with  a  reprefentation  of  the  “  Guardian,”  a  comedy,  which 
Cowley  fays  was  neither  written  nor  added,  but  rough-drawn 
by  him,  and  repeated  by  the  fcholars.  That  this  comedy  was 
printed  during  his  abfence  from  his  country,  he  appears  to 
have  confidered  as  injurious  to  his  reputation  ;  though,  during 
the  fuppreffion  of  the  theatres,  it  was  lometimes  privately 
adted  with  fufficient  approbation. 

In  *643,  being  now  mailer  of  arts,  he  was,  by  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  the  parliament,  ejedted  from  Cambridge,  and  Ihelter- 
ed  himfelf  at  St.  John’s  College  in  Oxford  ;  where,  as  is  faid 
by  Wood,  he  publifhed  a  latire,  called  “  The  Puritan  and  Pa- 
pift,”  which  was  only  inferted  in  the  laid  colleddion  of  his 
works  f  ;  and  fo  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  the  warmth  of  his  loy¬ 
alty,  and  the  elegance  of  his  converfition,  that  he  gained  the 
kindnefs  and  confidence  of  thofe  who  attended  the  King,  and 
amongft  others  of  Lord  Falkland,  whofe  notice  call  a  lui’tre  on 
all  to  whom  it  was  extended. 

About  the  time  when  Oxford  was  furrendered  to  the  par¬ 
liament,  he  followed  the  Queen  to  Paris,  where  he  became 

B  2  fecretary 

*  He  was  a  candidate  this  year  at  Weftminfter-fchool  for  elec¬ 
tion  to  Trinity  College,  but  proved  unfuccefsful.  N. 

J  In  the  fir  ft  edition  of  this  life,  Dr.  Johnfon  wrote,  “  which 
“  was  never  inferted  in  any  colleddion  of  his  works  •/'  but  he  al¬ 
tered  the  expreffion  when  the  Lives  were  collected  into  volumes. 
The  fatire  was  added  to  Cowley’s  works  by  the  delire  of  John  • 
fan,  N, 
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fecretary  to  the  Lord  Jermyn,  afterwards  Earl  of  St.  Albans, 
and  was  employed  in  fuch  correfpondence  as  the  royal  caufe 
required,  and  particularly  in  cyphering  and  decyphering  the 
letters  that  palled  between  the  King  and  Queen ;  an  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  higheft  confidence  and  honour.  So  wide  was  his 
province  of  intelligence,  that,  for  feveral  years,  it  filled  all  his 
days  and  two  or  three  nights  in  the  week. 

In  the  year  1647,  his  “  Miftrefs”  was  publilhed ;  for  he 
imagined,  as  he  declared  in  his  preface  to  a  fubfequent  edition, 
that  “  poets  are  fcarcely  thought  freemen  of  their  company 
“  without  paying  fome  duties,  or  obliging  themfelves  to  be 
“  true  to  Love.” 

This  obligation  to  amorous  ditties  owes,  I  believe,  its  ori¬ 
ginal  to  the  fame  of  Petrach,  who,  in  an  age  rude  and  uncul¬ 
tivated,  by  his  tuneful  homage  to  his  Laura,  refined  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  lettered  world,  and  filled  Europe  with  love  and  poe¬ 
try.  But  the  bafis  of  all  excellence  is  truth  :  he  that  profelfes 
love  ought  to  feel  its  power.  Petrarch  was  a  real  lover,  and 
Laura  doubtlefs  deferved  his  tendernefs.  Of  Cowley,  we  are 
told  by  Barnes  *,  who  had  means  enough  of  information,  that, 
whatever  he  may  talk  of  his  own  inflammability,  and  the  vari¬ 
ety  of  cbara&ers  by  which  his  heart  was  divided,  he  in  reality 
was  in  love  but  once,  and  then  never  had  refolution  to  tell  his 
paflion. 

This  confideration  cannot  but  abate,  in  fome  meafure,  the 
reader’s  efteem  for  the  work  and  the  author.  To  love  excel¬ 
lence,  is  natural  ;  it  is  natural  likewife  for  the  lover  to  folicit 
reciprocal  regard  by  an  elaborate  difplay  of  his  own  qualificati¬ 
ons.  The  defire  of  pleafing  has  in  different  men  produced 
adlions  of  heroifm,  and  effulions  of  wit ;  but  it  feems  as  rea- 
fonable  to  appear  the  champion  as  the  poet  of  an  “  airy  no¬ 
thing,”  and  to  quarrel  as  to  write  for  what  Cowley  might  have 
learned  from  his  matter  Pindar  to  call  the  “  dream  of  a  Iha- 
dow.” 

It  is  furely  not  difficult,  in  the  folitude  of  a  college,  or  in 
the  bufile  cf  the  world,  to  find  ufeful  ftudies  and  ferious  em¬ 
ployment.  No  man  needs  to  be  fo  burthened  with  life  as  to 
fquander  it  in  voluntary  dreams  of  fictitious  occurrences.  The 
man  that  fits  down  to  fuppofe  himfelf  charged  with  treafon  or 
peculation,  and  heats  his  mind  to  an  elaborate  purgation  cf 
his  character  from  crimes  which  he  was  never  within  the 
poffifiility  of  committing,  differs  only  by  the  infrequency  of 
his  folly  from  him  who  praifes  beauty  which  he.  never  faw  ; 

complains 
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complains  of  jealoilfy  which  he  never  felt;  fuppofes  himfelf 
fometimes  invited,  and  fometimes  forfaken  ;  fatigues  his  fancy, 
and  ranfacks  his  memory,  for  images  which  may  exhibit  the 
gaiety  of  hope,  or  the  gloominefs  of  defpair ;  and  drefies  his 
imaginary  Chloris  or  Phyllis  fometimes  in  flowers  fading  as  her 
beauty,  and  fometimes  in  gems  lafting  as  her  virtues. 

At  Paris,  as  fecretary  to  Lord  Jermyn,  he  was  engaged  in 
tranfacfing  things  of  real  importance  with  real  men  and  real 
women,  and  at  that  time  did  not  much  employ  his  thoughts 
upon  phantoms  of  gallantry.  Some  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Ben- 
net,  afterwards  Earl  of  Arlington,  from  April  to  December, 
in  1650,  are  preferved  in  “  M ifcellanea  Aulica,”  a  collection 
of  papers  publifhed  by  Brown.  Thefe  letters,  being  written 
like  thofe  of  other  men  whofe  minds  are  more  on  things  than 
words,  contribute  no  otherwife  to  his  reputation  than  as  they 
fhew  him  to  have  been  above  the  affectation  of  unfeafonable 
elegance,  and  to  have  known  that  the  bufinefs  of  a  ftatefman 
can  be  little  forwarded  by  flowers  of  rhetorick. 

One  paifage,  however,  feems  not  unworthy  of  fome  notice. 
Speaking  of  the  Scotch  treaty  then  in  agitation : 

“  The  Scotch  treaty,”  fays  he,  “  is  the  only  thing  now  in 
“  which  we  are  vitally  concerned ;  I  am  one  of  the  laft  hopers, 
tc  and  yet  cannot  now  abftain  from  believing,  that  an  agree- 
“  ment  will  be  made :  all  people  upon  the  place  incline  to  that 
“  of  union.  The  Scotch  will  moderate  fomething  of  the  ri- 
t£  gour  of  their  demands  ;  the  mutual  neceflity  of  an  accord  is 
“  vifible,  the  King  is  perfuaded  of  it.  And  to  tell  you  the 
tc  truth  (which  I  take  to  be  an  argument  above  all  the  reft), 
“  Virgil  has  told  the  fame  thing  to  that  purpofe.” 

This  expreflion  from  a  fecretary  of  the  prefent  time  would 
beconfidered  as  merely  ludicrous,  or  atmoft  as  an  oftentatious 
difplay  of  fcholarfhip;  but  the  manners  of  that  time  were  fo 
tinged  with  fuperftition,  that  I  cannot  but  fufpecft  Cowley  of 
having  confulted  on  this  great  occafion  the  Virgilian  lots*,  and 
to  have  given  fome  credit  to  the  anfwer  of  his  oracle. 

Some 

*  Confulting  the  Virgilian  Lots,  Sortes  Virgilianse,  is  a  me¬ 
thod  of  Divination  by  the  opening  of  Virgil,  and  applying  to 
the  circumftances  of  the  perufer  the  firft  paffage  in  either  of  the 
two  pages  that  he  accidentally  fixes  his  eye  on.  It  is  faid,  that 
king  Charles  I.  and  Lord  Falkland,  beingin  the  Bodleian  library, 
made  this  experiment  of  their  future  fortunes,  and  met  with 
palfages  equally  ominous  to  each.  That  of  the  King  was  the 
following  : 

At 
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Some  years  afterwards,  “  buftnefs,”  fays  Sprat,  “  pafTed  of 
K  courfe  into  other  hands and  Cowley,  being  no  longer 

ufeful 

At  bello  audacis  populi  vexatus  &  armis, 

Pinibus  extorris,  complexu  avulfus  Iuli, 

Auxilium  imploret,  videatque  indigna  fuorum 
Punera,  nec,  cum  fe  lub  leges  pacis  iniquae 
Tradiderit,  regno  aut  optata  luce  fruatur  : 

Sed  cadat  ante  diem,  mediaque  inhumatus  arena. 

JEneid,  book  IV.  line  615. 

Yet  let  a  race  untam'd,  and  haughty  foes, 

His  peaceful  entrance  with  dire  arms  oppofe, 

Opprefs’d  with  numbers  in  the  unequal  field. 

His  men  difcourag'd,  and  himfelf  expell’d  : 

Let  him  for  fuccour  lue  from  place  to  place, 

Torn  from  his  fubjedis  and  his  fon’s  embrace. 

Pirft  let  him  fee  his  friends  in  battle  {lain, 

And  their  untimely  fate  lament  in  vain  : 

And  when,  at  length,  the  cruel  war  fhall  ceafe, 

On  hard  conditions  may  he  buy  his  peace; 

Nor  let  him  then  enjoy  lupreme  command, 

JBut  fall  untimely  by  fome  hoftile  hand, 

And  lie  unbury 'don  the  barren  land. 

Duyden, 

Lord  Falkland’s  : 

Non  hsec,  O  Palla,  dederas  promiffa  parent!, 

Cautius  ut  faevo  velles  te  credere  Marti. 

Haud  ignarus  eram,  quantum  nova  gloria  in  armis, 

Et  praedulce  decus  primo  certamine  pofiet. 

Primitiae  juvenis  miferae,  bellique  propinqui 
Dura  rudimenta,  &  nulli<exaudita  Deorum, 

Vota  precefque  meae  ! 

.SLneid,  book  XI.  line  152, 

O  Pallas,  thou  haft  fail’d  thy  plighted  word. 

To  fight  with  caution,  not  to  tempt  thefword; 

I  warn’d  thee,  but  in  vain,  for  well  I  knew 
What  perils  youthful  ardour  would  purfue  : 

That  boiling  blood  would  carry  thee  too  far. 

Young  as  thou  wert  to  dangers  raw,  to  war. 

O  curft  efiay  of  arms,  difaltrous  doom. 

Prelude  of  bloody  fields  and  fights  to  come  ! 

Hard  elements  of  unaufpicious  war, 

Vain  vows  to  Heaven,  and  unavailing  care  ! 

Drydin. 

Hoffman,  in  his  Lexicon,  gives  a  very  fatisfa&ory  account  of  this 
praftice  of  feeking fates  in  books:  and  fays,  that  it  was  ufed  by 
the  Pagans,  the  Jewifti  Rabbins,  and  even  the  early  Chriftians; 
the  latter  taking  the  New  Teftament  for  their  oracle.  H. 
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ufeful  at  Paris,  was  in  1656  fent  back  into  England,  that, 
u  under  pretence  of  privacy  and  retirement,  he  might  take  oc- 
tt  cafion  of  giving  notice  of  the  pofture  of  things  in  this  na¬ 
tion.” 

Soon  after  his  return  to  London,  he  was  feized  by  lome  mef- 
fengers  of  the  ufurping  powers,  who  were  fent  out  in  queft  of 
another  man  ;  and  being  examined,  was  put  into  confinement, 
from  which  he  was  not  difmifled  w  ithout  the  fecurity  of  a  thou- 
fand  pounds  given  by  Dr.  Scarborough. 

This  year  he  publifhed  his  poems,  with  a  preface,  in  which 
he  feems  to  have  inferred  fomething,  fupprefied  in  fubfequent 
editions,  which  was  interpreted  to  denote  fome  relaxation  of 
his  loyalty.  In  this  preface  he  declares,  that  w  his  defire  had 
**  been  for  fome  days  paft,  and  did  ftill  very  vehemently  con- 
*c  tinue,  to  retire  himfelf  to  fome  of  the  American  plantations, 
"  and  to  forfake  this  world  for  ever,” 

From  the  obloquy  which  the  appearance  of  fubmiftion  to  the 
ufurpers  brought  upon  him,  his  biographer  has  been  very  dili¬ 
gent  to  clear  him,  and  indeed  it  does  not  feem  to  have  leflcned 
his  reputation.  His  wifh  for  retirement  we  can  eafily  believe 
toire  undiflembled  j  a  man  harrafted  in  one  kingdom,  and  per¬ 
fected  in  another,  who,  after  a  courfe  «f  bufinefs  that  em¬ 
ployed  all  his  days  and  half  his  nights  in  cyphering  and  decy¬ 
phering,  comes  to  his  own  country  and  fteps  into  a  prifon,  wall 
be  willing  enough  to  retire  to  fome  place  of  quiet  and  of  fafety. 
Yet  let  neither  our  reverence  for  a  genius,  nor  our  pity  for  a 
fufferer,  difpofe  us  to  forget  that,  if  his  activity  was  virtue, 
his  retreat  was  cowardice. 

He  then  took  upon  himfdf  the  chara&er  of  Phyfician,  ftill, 
according  to  Sprat,  with  intention,  **  to  diftemble  the  main 
“  defign  of  his  coming  over  ;”  and,  as  Mr.  Wood  relates, 
“  complying  with  the  men  then  in  power  (which  was  much  ta- 
“  ken  notice  of  by  the  royal  party),  he  obtained  an  order  to  be 
“  created  Dodlor  of  Phyfick,  which  being  done  to  his  mind 
“  (whereby  he  gained  the  ill-will  of  fome  of  his  friends),  he 
il  went  into  France  again,  having  made  a  copy  of  verfes  on 
M  Oliver’s  death.” 

This  is  no  favourable  reprefentation,  yet  even  in  this  not 
much  wrong  can  be  difcovered.  How  far  he  complied  wdth  the 
men  in  power,  is  to  be  enquired  before  he  can  be  blamed.  It 
is  not  faid  that  he  told  them  any  fecrets,  or  aftifted  them  by  in¬ 
telligence,  or  any  other  adt.  If  he  only  promifed  to  be  quiet, 
that  they  in  whofe  hands  he  was  might  free  him  from  confine¬ 
ment,  he  did  what  no  law  of  fociety  prohibits. 

Tire 
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The  man  whofe  mifcarriage  in  a  juft  caufe  has  put  him  in 
the  power  of  his  enemy  may,  without  any  violation  of  his  in¬ 
tegrity,  regain  his  liberty,  or  prefer  ve  his  life,  by  a  promife  of 
neutrality:  for  the  ftipulation  gives  the  enemy  nothing  which 
he  had  not  before  ;  the  neutrality  of  a  captive  may  be  always 
iecured  by  his  imprifonment  or  death.  He  that  is  at  the  dif- 
pofal  of  another  may  not  promife  to  aid  him  in  any  injurious 
a£f,  becaufe  no  power  can  compel  acftive  obedience.  He  may 
engage  to  do  nothing,  but  not  to  do  ill. 

There  is  reafon  to  think  that  Cowley  promifed  little.  It 
does  not  appear  that  his  compliance  gained  him  confidence 
enough  to  be  trufted  without  fecurity,  for  the  bond  of  his  bail 
was  never  cancelled ;  nor  that  it  made  him  think  himfelf  fecure, 
for  at  that  diflolution  of  government,  which  followed  the  death 
of  Oliver,  he  returned  into  France,  where  he  refumed  his  for¬ 
mer  ftation,  and  ftaid  till  the  Reftoration. 

“  He  continued,”  fays  his  biographer,  w  under  thefe  bonds 

till  the  general  deliverance  it  is  therefore  to  be  fuppofed, 
that  he  did  not  go  to  France,  and  adt  again  for  the  King, 
without  the  confent  of  his  bondfinan  ;  that  he  did  not  fhew  his 
loyalty  at  the  hazard  of  his  friend,  but  by  his  friend’s  pferw 
million. 

Of  the  verfes  on  Oliver’s  death,  in  which  Wood’s  narra¬ 
tive  feems  to  imply  fomething  encomiaftick,  there  has  been  no 
appearance.  There  is  a  difcourfe  concerning  his  government, 
indeed,  with  verfes  intermixed,  butfuch  as  certainly  gained  its 
author  no  friends  among  the  abettors  of  ufurpation. 

A  dodlor  of  phyfick  however  he  was  made  at  Oxford  in  De¬ 
cember,  1657;  and  in  the  commencement  of  the  Royal  Soci¬ 
ety,  of  which  an  account  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Birch,  he  ap¬ 
pears  bufy  among  the  experimental  philofophers  with  the  title 
of  Dr.  Cowley. 

There  is  no  reafon  for  fuppofing  that  he  ever  attempted 
practice ;  but  his  preparatory  ftudies  have  contributed  fome¬ 
thing  to  the  honour  of  his  country.  Confidering  Botany  as  ne- 
ceflary  to  a  phyfician,  he  retired  into  Kent  to  gather  plants : 
and  as  the  predominance  of  a  favourite  ftudy  affedts  all  fubor- 
dinate  operations  of  the  intelledl,  B  tany  in  the  mind  of  Cow¬ 
ley  turned  into  Poetry.  He  compofed  in  Latin  feveral  books 
on  Plants,  of  which  the  firft  and  fecond  difplay  the  qualities  of 
Herbs,  in  elegiac  verfe ;  the  third  and  fourth,  the  beauties  of 
Flowers  in  various  meafures  ;  and  in  the  fifth  and  fixth,  the 
ufe  of  Trees,  in  heroick  numbers. 

At  the  fame  time  were  produced,  from  the  fame  univerfity, 
the  two  great  Poets,  Cowley  and  Milton,  of  diffimilar  genius, 

of 
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®f  oppofite  principles  •,  but  concurring  in  the  cultivation  of 
Latin  Poetry,  in  which  the  Engliih,  till  their  works  and  May’s 
poem  appeared* * * §,  feemed  unable  to  conteft  the  palm  with  any 
other  of  the  lettered  nations. 

If  the  Latin  performances  of  Cowley  and  Milton  be  com¬ 
pared  (for  May  I  hold  to  be  fuperior  to  both),  the  advantage 
feems  to  lie  on  the  fide  of  Cov  ley.  Milton  is  generally  con¬ 
tent  to  exprefs  the  thoughts  of  the  ancients  in  their  language ; 
Cowley,  without  much  1  ofs  of  purity  or  elegance,  accommo¬ 
dates  the  di&ion  of  Rome  to  his  own  conceptions. 

At  the  Reftoration,  after  all  the  diligence  of  his  long  fervice, 
and  with  confcioufnefs  not  only  of  the  merit  of  fidelity,  but  of 
the  dignity  of  great  abilities,  he  naturally  expefted  ample  pre¬ 
ferments  ;  and,  that  he  might  not  be  forgotten  by  his  own 
fault,  wrote  a  Song  of  Triumph.  But  this  was  a  time  cf 
fuch  general  hope,  that  great  numbers  were  inevitably  difap- 
pointed ;  and  Cowley  found  his  reward  very  tedioully  delay¬ 
ed.  He  had  been  promifed,  by  both  Charles  the  Firft  and 
Second,  the  Mafterfhip  of  the  Savoy ;  tc  but  he  loft  it,”  fays 
Wood,  u  by  certain  perfons,  enemies  to  the  Mufes.” 

The  neglect  of  the  court  was  not  his  only  mortification  ; 
having,  by  fuch  alteration  as  he  thought  proper,  fitted  his  old 
Comedy  of  u  The  Guardian”  for  the  ftage,  he  produced  it§ 
under  the  title  of  “  The  Cutter  of  Coleman-ftreetf,”  It 
was  treated  on  the  ftage  with  great  feverity,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  cenfured  as  a  fatire  on  the  King’s  party. 

Mr.  Dryden,  who  went  with  Mr.  Sprat  to  the  firft  exhibi¬ 
tion,  related  to  Mr.  Dennis,  “  that,,  when  they  told  Cowley 
“  how  little  favour  had  been  fhewn  him,  he  received  the  news 
“  of  his  ill  fuccefs,  not  with  fo  much  firmnefs  as  might  have 
“  been  expended  from  fo  great  a  man.” 

What 


*  By  May’s  Poem,  we  are  to  underhand  a  continuation  of 

Lucan’s  Pharfalia  to  the  death  of  Julius  Caefar,  by  Thomas  May, 

an  eminent  poet  and  hifiorian,  who  flourifhed  in  the  reigns  of 
James  and  Charles  I.  and  of  whom  a  life  is  given  in  the  Biogra- 
phia  Britannica.  H. 

§  1663.^ 

•f"  Here  is  an  error  in  the  defignation  of  this  comedy,  which 
pur  author  copied  from  the  title-page  of  the  latter  editions  of 
Cowley’s  works  :  the  title  of  the  play  itfelf  is  without  the  article, 
“  Cutter  of  Coleman-llreet,”  and  that,  becaufe  a  merry  fhark- 
ing  fellow  about  the  town,  named  Cutter,  is  a  principal  cha- 
r after  in  it.  H. 
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What  firmnefs  they  expected,  or  what  weaknefs  Cowley 
difcovered,  cannot  be  known.  He  that  miffes  his.  end  will 
never  be  as  much  pleafed  as  he  that  attains  it,  even  when 
he  can  impute  no  part  of  his  failure  to  himfelf ;  and  when  the 
end  is  to  pleafe  the  multitude,  no  man,  perhaps,  has  a  right, 
in  things  admitting  of  gradation  and  comparifon,  to  throw 
the  whole  blame  upon  his  judges,  and  totally  to  exclude  dif¬ 
fidence  and  ihaine  by  a  haughty  confcioufhefs  of  his  own  ex¬ 
cellence. 

For  the  reje&ion  of  this  play,  it  is  difficult  now  to  find  the 
reafon  :  it  certainly  has,  in  a  very  great  degree,  the  power  of 
fixing  attention  and  exciting  merriment.  From  the  charge  of 
difaffection  he  exculpates  himfelf  in  his  preface,  by  obferving 
how  unlikely  it  is  that,  having  followed  the  royal  family 
through  all  their  diftreffes,  M  he  fhould  chufe  the  time  of  their 
<c  reftoration  to  begin  a  quarrel  with  them.”1  It  appears, 
however,  from  the  Theatrical  Regifter  of  Downes  the  Promp¬ 
ter,  to  have  been  popularly  confidered  as  a  ffitire  on  the  Roy- 
alifts. 

That  he  might  fhorten  this  tedious  fufpenfe  ;  he  publifhed 
his  pretenfions  and  his  difcontent,  in  an  ode  called  w  The 
Complaint in  which  he  ftyles  himfelf  the  melancholy  Cow-, 
ley.  This  met  with  the  ufual  fortune  of  complaints,  and 
feems  to  have  excited  more  contempt  than  pity. 

Thefe  unlucky  incidents  are  brought,  malicioufly  enough, 
together  in  fome  ftanzas,  written  about  that  time,  on  the 
choice  of  a  laureat ;  a  mode  of  fatire,  by  which,  fince  it  was 
firft  introduced  by  Suckling,  perhaps  every  generation  of  poets, 
has  been  teazed. 

Savoy  miffing  Cowley  came  into  the  court, 

Making  apologies  for  his  bad  play : 

Every  one  gave  him  fo  good  a  report. 

That  Apollo  gave  heed  to  all  he  could  fay : 

Nor  would  he  have  had,  ’tis  thought,  a  rebuke, 

Unlefs  he  had  done  fome  notable  folly  ; 

Writ  verfes  unjuftlv  in  praifc  of  Sam  Tuke, 

Or  printed  his  pitiful  Melancholy. 

His  vehement  defire  of  retirement  now  came  again  upon 
him.  Not  findi  i g,”  fays  the  morofe  Wood,  that  prefer- 
“  ment  conferred  up  ::i  him  which  he  expected,  while  others 
u  for  their  money  carried  away  mod  places,  he  retired  difcon- 
“  tented  into  Surrey. 


«  He 
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**  He  was  now,”  fays  the  courtly  Sprat,  “  weary  of  the 
u  vexations  and  formalities  of  an  active  condition.  He  had 
“  been  perplexed  with  a  long  compliance  to  foreign  manners. 
“  He  was  fatisfied  with  the  arts  of  a  court ;  which  fort  cf 
“  life,  though  his  virtue  made  it  innocent  to  him,  yet  nothing 
“  could  make  it  quiet.  Thofe  were  the  reafons  that  made 
“  him  to  follow  the  violent  inclination  of  his  own  mind, 
“  which,  in  the  greateft  throng  of  his  former  bufmefs,  had 
“  {till  called  upon  him,  and  reprefented  to  him  the  true  de- 
“  lights  of  folitary  ftudies,  of  temperate  pleafures,  and  a  rao- 
“  derate  revenue  below  the  malice  and  flatteries  of  fortune.” 

So  differently  are  things  feen  !  and  fo  differently  are  they 
{hewn  !  but  actions  are  vifible,  though  motives  are  fecret. 
Cowley  certainly  retired  ;  firft  to  Barn-elms,  and  afterwards 
to  Chertfey,  in  Surrey.  He  feems,  however,  to  have  loft 
part  of  his  dread  of  the  *  bum  of  menr  He  thought  himfelf 
now’  fafe  enough  from  intrufion,  without  the  defence  of  moun¬ 
tains  and  oceans;  and,  inftead  of  feeking  fhelter  in  America, 
wifely  went  only  fo  far  from  the  buftle  of  life  as  that  he  might 
eafily  find  his  way  back,  when  folitude  fhould  grow  tedious. 
His  retreat  wras  at  firft  but  flenderly  accommodated ;  yet  he 
foon  obtained,  by  the  intereft  cf  the  earl  of  St.  Alban’s  and 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  fuch  a  leafe  of  the  Queen’s  lands  as 
afforded  him  an  ample  income. 

By  the  lover  of  virtue  and  of  wit  it  will  be  folicitoufly 
afked,  if  he  now  was  happy.  Let  them  perule  one  cf  his  let¬ 
ters  accidentally  preferved  by  Peck,  which  I  recommend  to  the 
Confideration  of  all  that  may  hereafter  pant  for  folitude. 


“  To  Dr.  Thomas  Sprat. 

“  Chertfey,  May  21,  1665. 

<{  The  firft  night  that  I  came  hither  I  caught  fo  great  a 
<c  cold,  with  a  defluxion  of  rheum,  as  made  me  keep  my 
“  chamber  ten  days.  And,  two  after,  had  fuch  a  bruife  on 
“  my  ribs  with  a  fall,  that  I  am  yet  unable  to  move  or  turn 
“  myfelf  in  my  bed.  This  is  my  perfonal  fortune  here  to 
“  begin  with.  And,  befides,  I  can  get  no  money  from  my 
a  tenants,  and  have  my  meadows  eaten  up  every  night  by 

“  cattle 


*  L’Allegro  of  Milton.  Dr.  J. 
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“  cattle  put  in  by  my  neighbours.  What  this  fignifies,  or, 
11  may  come  to  in  time,  God  knows  ;  if  it  be  ominous,  it 
“can  end  in  nothing  lefs  than  hanging.  Another  misfortune 
“  has  been,  and  ftranger  than  all  the  reft,  that  you  have  broke 
“  your  word  with  me,  and  failed  to  come,  even  though  you 
“  told  Mr.  Bois  that  you  would.  This  is  what  they  call 
“  Monjlri  firnile.  I  do  hope  to  recover  my  late  hurt  fo  farre 
“  within  five  or  fix  days  (though  it  be  uncertain  yet  whe- 
“  ther  I  ftiall  ever  recover  it)  as  to  walk  about  again.  And 
“  then,  methinks,  you  and  I  and  the  Dean  might  be  very  mer- 
“  ry  upon  St.  Anne’s  Hill.  You  might  very  conveniently 
“  come  hither  the  way  of  Hampton  Town,  lying  there  one 
“  night.  I  write  this  in  pain,  andean  fay  no  more:  Verbutn 
“  fapienii.” 

.1 

He  did  not  long  enjoy  the  pleafure  or  fuffer  the  uneafinefs 
of  lolitude  ;  for  he  died  at  the  Porch-houfe*  in  Chertfey  in 
1667,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  near  Chaucer  and  Spen- 
fer  ;  and  king  Charles  pronounced,  u  That  Mr.  Cowley  had 
“  not  left  behind  him  a  better  man  in  England.”  He  is  re- 
prefented  by  Dr.  Sprat  as  the  moft  amiable  of  mankind;  and 
this  pofthumous  praife  may  fafely  be  credited,  as  it  has  never 
been  contradicted  by  envy  or  by  faction. 

Such  are  the  remarks  and  memorials  which  I  have  been 
able  to  add  to  the  narrative  of  Dr.  Sprat ;  who,  writing  when 
the  feuds  of  civil  war  were  yet  recent,  and  the  minds  of 
either  party  were  eafily  irritated,  was  obliged  to  pafs  over 
many  tranfaebions  in  general  expreffions,  and  to  leave  curiofity 
often  unfatisfied.  What  he  did  not  tell,  cannot  however  now 
be  known.  I  rauft  therefore  recommend  the  perufal  of  his 
work,  to  which  my  narration  can  be  confidered  only  as  a 
{lender  fupplement. 


COWLEY,  like  other  poets  who  have  written  with  nar¬ 
row  views,  and,  inftead  of  tracing  intelledbual  pleafures  in  the 
minds  of  men,  paid  their  court  to  temporary  prejudices,  has 
been  at  one  time  too  much  praifed,  and  too  much  negledbed 
at  another. 

Wit,  like  all  other  things,  fubjeeb  by  their  nature  to  the 
choice  of  man,  has  its  changes  and  fafhions,  and  at  different 

times 


*  Now  in  the  poftelfion  of  Mr.  Clarke,  Alderman  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Dr.  J. 
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times  takes  different  forms.  About  the  beginning-  of  the 
feventeenth  century,  appeared  a  race  of  writers  that  may  be 
termed  the  metaphyfical  poets  ;  of  whom,  in  a  criticifm  on 
the  works  of  Cowley,  it  is  not  improper  to  give  fome  ac¬ 
count. 

The  metaphyfical  poets  were  men  of  learning,  and  to  {hew 
their  learning  was  their  whole  endeavour ;  but,  unluckily  re- 
folving  to  {hew  it  in  rhyme,  inftead  of  writing  poetry  they 
only  wrote  verfes,  and  very  often  fuch  verfes  as  flood  the 
trial  of  the  finger  better  than  of  the  ear;  for  the  modulation 
was  fo  imperfedt,  that  they  were  only  found  to  be  verfes  by 
counting  the  fyllables. 

If  the  father  of  criticifm  had  rightly  denominated  poetry 
T£%ir<i  ptuJItKh-,  an  imitative  art ,  thefe  writers  will,  without 
great  wrong,  lofe  their  right  to  the  name  of  poets  ;  for  they 
cannot  be  faid  to  have  imitated  any  thing ;  they  neither  co¬ 
pied  nature  for  life ;  neither  painted  the  forms  of  matter  ;  nor 
reprefented  the  operations  of  intelledl. 

Thofe  however  who  deny  them  to  be  poets,  allow  them  to 
be  wits.  Dryden  confeffes  of  himfelf  and  his  contemporaries, 
that  they  fall  below  Donne  in  wit;  but  maintains,  that  they 
furpafs  him  in  poetry. 

If  wit  be  well  defcribed  by  Pope,  as  being  tc  that  which  has 
K  been  often  thought,  but  was  never  before  fo  well  expreffed,” 
they  certainly  never  attained,  nor  ever  fought  it ;  for  they  en¬ 
deavoured  to  be  fmgular  in  their  thoughts,  and  were  carelefs 
of  their  didticn.  But  Pope’s  account  of  wit  is  undoubtedly 
erroneous:  he  depreffes  it  below  its  natural  dignity,  and  re¬ 
duces  it  from  ftrength  of  thought  to  happinefs  of  language. 

If  by  a  more  noble  and  more  adequate  conception  that  be 
confidered  as  wit  which  is  at  once  natural  and  new,  that  which, 
though  not  obvious,  is,  upon  its  firft  produdtion,  acknowledged 
to  be  jult ;  if  it  be  that  which  he  that  never  found  it  wonders 
how  he  miffed ;  to  wit  of  this  kind  the  metaphyfical  poets  have 
feldom  rifen.  Their  thoughts  are  often  new,  but  feldom  natu¬ 
ral ;  they  are  not  obvious,  but  neither  are  they  j  uft  ;  and  the 
reader,  far  from  wondering  that  he  miffed  them,  wonders  more 
frequently  by  what  perverfenefs  of  induftry  they  were  ever 
found.  ' 

But  wit,  abftradted  from  its  effedts  upon  the  hearer,  may 
be  more  rigoroufly  and  philofophically  confidered  as  a  kind  of 
difeordia  concors  ;  a  combination  of  diffimilar  images,  or  dis¬ 
covery  of  occult  refemblances  in  tilings  apparently  unlike. 
Of  wit,  thus  defined,  they  have  more  than  enough.  The 
moft  heterogeneous  ideas  are  yoked  by  violence  together ;  na¬ 
ture 
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ture  and  art  are  ranfacked  for  iliuftrations,  comparifons,  and 
allufions  ;  their  learning  inftruCts,  and  their  fubtility  furprifes  ; 
but  the  reader  commonly  thinks  his  improvement  dearly 
bought,  and  though  he  fometimes  admires,  is  feldom  pleafed. 

From  this  account  of  their  compofitions  it  will  be  readily 
inferred,  that  they  were  not  fuccefsful  in  reprefenting  or  mov¬ 
ing  the  affections.  As  they  were  wholly  employed  on  fome- 
t’ning  unexpected  and  furprifing,  they  had  no  regard  to  that 
uniformity  of  fentiment  which  enables  us  to  conceive  and  to 
excite  the  pains  and  the  pleafure  of  other  minds :  they  never 
enquired  what,  on  any  occaffon,  they  fhould  have  faid  or  done ; 
but  wrote  rather  as  beholders  than  partakers  of  human  nature; 
as  Beings  looking  upon  good  and  evil,  impafllve  and  at  lei— 
lure  ;  as  Epicurean  deities,  making  remarks  on  the  actions  of 
men,  and  the  viciffitudes  of  life,  without  intereft  and  without 
emotion.  Their  courtfhip  was  void  of  fondnefs,  and  their  la¬ 
mentation  of  forrow.  Their  wifh  was  only  to  fay  what  they 
hoped  had  been  never  faid  before. 

Nor  was  the  fublime  more  within  their  reach  than  the  pa- 
thetick  ;  for  they  never  attempted  that  comprehenffon  and  ex- 
panfe  of  thought  which  at  once  fills  the  whole  mind,  and  of 
which  the  firff  effeCt  is  fudden  aftonifhment,  and  the  fecond 
rational  admiration.  Sublimity  Is  produced  by  aggregation, 
and  littlenefs  by  difperfion.  Great  thoughts  are  always  gene¬ 
ral,  and  confift  in  pofitions  not  limited  by  exceptions,  and  in 
(lelcriptions  not  defcending  to  minutenefs.  It  is  with  great 
propriety  that  Subtlety,  which  in  its  original  import  means 
exility  of  particles,  is  taken  in  its  metaphorical  meaning  for 
nicety  of  diftrnction.  Thofe  wuriters  who  lie  on  the  watch 
for  novelty  could  have  little  hope  of  greatnefs ;  for  great 
things  cannot  have  efcaped  former  obfervation.  Their  at¬ 
tempts  were  always  analytick ;  they  broke  every  image  into 
fragments ;  and  could  no  more  reprefent,  by  their  llender  con¬ 
ceits  and  laboured  particularities,  the  profpeCts  of  nature,  or 
the  fcenes  of  life,  than  he,  who  difleCts  a  fun-beam  with  a 
prifm,  can  exhibit  the  wide  effulgence  of  a  fummer  noon. 

What  they  wanted  however  of  the  fublime,  they  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  fupply  by  hyperbole  ;  their  amplification  had  no  limits  ; 
they  left  not  only  reafon  but  fancy  behind  them ;  and  produced 
combinations  of  confufed  magnificence,  that  not  only  could  not 
be  credited,  but  could  not  be  imagined. 

Yet  great  labour,  directed  by  great  abilities,  is  never  wholly 
loft  ;  if  they  frequently  threw  away  their  wit  upon  falfe  con¬ 
ceits,  they  likewife  fometimes  ftruck  out  unexpected  truth  :  if 
their  conceits  were  far-fetched,  they  were  often  worth  the 

carriage. 
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carriage.  To  write  on  their  qflan;  it  was  at  laft  neccfiary  to 
read  and  think,  N  O' mail  could  be. bortra  metaphyfical  poet, 
nor  afiume  the  dignity  of  a  writer,  by  defcriptions  copied 
from  defcriptions,  by  imitations  borrowed  from  imitations,  by 
traditional  imagery,  and  hereditary  fimilies,  by  readinefs  of 
rhyme,  and  volubility  of  fyllables. 

In  perufing  the  works  of  this  race  of  authors,  the  mind  is 
excrcifed  either  by  recollection  or  inquiry  :  fomething  already 
learned  is  to  be  retrieved,  or  fomething  new  is  to  be  examined. 
If  their  greatnefs  feldom  elevates,  their  acutenefs  often  fur- 
prifes  ;  if  the  imagination  is  not  always  gratified,  at  leaft  the 
powers  of  reflexion  and  comparifon  are  employed  ;  and  in 
the  mafs  of  materials  which  ingenious  abfurdity  has  thrown 
together,  genuine  wit  and  ufeful  knowledge  may  befometimes 
found  buried  perhaps  in  groffnefs  of  expreflion,  but  ufeful  to 
thofe  who  know  their  value ;  and  fuch  as,  when  they  are  ex¬ 
panded  to  perfpicuity,  and  poliftied  to  elegance,  may  give 
luftre  to  works  which  have  more  propriety  though  lefs  copi- 
oufnefs  of  fentiment. 

This  kind  of  writing,  which  was,  I  believe,  borrowed  from 
Marino  and  his  followers,  had  been  recommended  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Donne,  a  man  of  very  extenfive  and  various  know¬ 
ledge;  and  by  Jonfon,  whofe  manner  refembled  that  of  Donne 
more  in  the  ruggednefs  of  his  lines  than  in  the  call:  of  his  fen- 
timents. 

When  their  reputation  was  high,  they  had  undoubtedly  more 
imitators  than  time  has  left  behind.  Their  immediate,  fuccef- 
fors,  of  whom  any  remembrance  can  be  faid  to  remain,  were 
Suckling,  Waller,  Denham,  Cowley,  Cieiveland,  and  Mil- 
ton.  Denham  and  Waller  fought  another  way  to  fame,  by 
improving  the  harmony  of  our  numbers.  Milton  tried  the 
metaphyflek  ftyle  only  in  his  lines  on  Hobfon  the  Carrier. 
■Cowley  adopted  it,  and  excelled  his  predeceflors,  having  as 
much  fentiment  and  more  mufick.  Suckling  neither  improved 
verfification,  nor  abounded  in  conceits.  The  fafhionable  ftyle 
remained  chiefly  with  Cowley;  Suckling  could  not  reach  it, 
and  Mflton  difdained  it. 

Critical  Remarks  are  not  eaf ly  underftoed  without  ex¬ 
amples  ;  and  I  have  therefore  collected  inftances  of  the  modes 
of  writing  by  which  this  fpecies  of  poets  (for  poets  th  y  were 
called  by  themfelvcs  and  their  admirers)  was  eminently  dif- 
-timniilhed. 
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AS  the  authors  of  this  race- v/ere  perhaps  more  'd/efirous  of 
being  admired  than  underftocd,  they  fometimes  drew  their 
conceits  from  receffes  of  learning  not  very  much  frequented 
by  common  readers  of  poetry.  Thus  Cowley  on  Knowledge : 

The  facred  tree  ’midft  the  fair  orchard  grew  ; 

The  phoenix  Truth  did  on  it  reft, 

And  built  his  perfum'd  neft, 

That  right  Porphyria n  tree  which  did  true  logic  flhew. 

Each  leaf  did  ..earned  notions  give, 

And  th’  apples  were  ckmonftrative  : 

So  clear  their  colour  and  divine, 

The  very  fhade  they  call  did  other  lights  outfhine. 

On  Anacreon  continuing  a  lover  in  his  old  age : 

Love  was  with  thy  life  entwin’d, 

Clofe  as  heat  with  fire  is  join’d; 

A  powerful  brand  prefcrib’d  the  date 
Of  thi  e,  like  Meleager’s  fate. 

Th’  antiperiftafis'  of  age 
More  enfiam’d  thy  amorous  rage. 

In  the  following  verfes  we  have  an  allufion  to  a  Rabbinical 
opinion  concerning  Manna ; 

Variety  I  afk  not  :  give  me  one 
To  live  perpetually  upon. 

The  perlon  Love  does  to  us  fit, 

Like  manna,  has  the  tafte  of  all  in  it. 


Thus  Donne  {hews  his  medicinal  knowledge  in  fome  en- 
comiallick  verfes  : 

In  every  thin?  there  naturally  grows 
A  Balfamum  to  keep  it  frefti  and  new', 

If  ’twere  not  injur’d  by  extrinfique  blows ; 

Your  youth  and  beauty  are  this  balm  in  you. 

But  you,  ot  learning  and  religion, 

And  tirtue  and  fuch  ingredients,  have  made 
A  mithridate,  whofe  operation 
Keeps  off,  or  cures  what  can  be  done  or  faid. 
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Though  the  following  lines  of  Donne,  on  the  laft  night  of 
the  year,  have  fomething  in  them  too  fcholaftick,  they  are 
not  inelegant : 

This  twilight  of  two  years,  not  paft  nor  next, 

Some  emblem  is  of  me,  or  I  of  this, 

Who,  meteor-like,  of  fluff  and  form  perplext, 

Whofe  what  and  where  in  deputation  is. 

If  I  fhould  call  me  any  thing,  fhouid  mifs. 

I  fum  the  years  and  me,  and  find  me  not 
Debtor  to  th’  old,  nor  creditor  to  th’  new. 

That  cannot  fay,  my  thanks  I  have  forgot, 

Nor  truft  I  this  with  hopes  ;  and  yet  fcarce  true 
This  bravery  is,  fince  tjiefe  times  fkew’d  me  you. 

Donne. 

Yet  more  abftrufe  and  profound  is  Donne’s  reflexion  upon 
Man  as  a  Microcofm ; 

If  men  be  worlds,  there  is  in  every  one 
Something  to  anfwer  in  fome  proportion 
All  the  world’s  riches:  and  in  good  men,  this 
Virtue,  our  form's  form,  and  our  foul’s  foul,  is. 

OF  thoughts  fo  far  fetched,  as  to  be  not  only  unexpected, 
but  unnatural,  ail  their  books  are  full. 

To  a  Lady,  who  wrote  poefies  for  rings. 

They,  who  above  do  various  circles  find, 

Say,  like  a  ring  th’  equator  Heaven  does  bind. 

When  Heaven  fhall  be  adorn’d  by  thee. 

(Which  then  more  Heaven  than  ’tis,  will  be) 

’Tis  thou  mull  write  the  poefy  there, 

For  it  wanteth  one  as  yet, 

Then  the  fun  pafs  through’t  twice  a  year, 

The  fun,  which  is  efteem’d  the  god  of  wit.  CowleV. 

The  difficulties  which  have  been  raifed  about  identity  in 
philofophy,  are  by  Cowley  with  ftill  more  perplexity  applied 
to  Love: 

Five  years  ago  (fays  ftory)  I  lov’d  you, 

For  which  you  call  me  moft  inconftant  now  5 
Pardon  me,  madam,  you  miftake  the  man  • 

Vol.  V.  C 
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For  I  am  not  the  fame  that  I  was  then; 

No  flefti  is  nov;  the  fame  'twas  then  in  me, 

And  that  my  mind  is  chang'd  yourfelf  may  fee. 

The  fame  thoughts  to  retain  ftill,  and  intents, 

Were  more  inconftant  far  :  for  accidents 

Muft  of  all  things  moft  ftrangely  inconftant  prove, 

If  from  one  fubjedt  they  t’  another  move  : 

My  members  then,  the  father  members  were 

From  whence  thefe  take  their  birth,  which  now  are  here. 

If  then  this  body  love  what  th'  other  did, 

'Twere  inceft,  which  by  nature  is  forbid. 

The  love  of  different  women  is,  in  geographical  poetry, 
compared  to  travels  through  different  countries  : 

Haft  thou  not  found  each  woman's  breaft 
(The  land  where  thou  haft  travelled) 

Either  by  favages  pofieft, 

Or  wild,  and  uninhabited  ? 

What  joy  could’ft  take,  or  what  repofe, 

In  countries  fo  unciviliz'd  as  thofe  ? 

Luft,  the  fcorching  dog-ftar,  here 
Rages  with  immoderate  heat  ; 

Whilft  Pride,  the  rugged  Northern  Bear, 

In  others  make  the  cold  too  great. 

And  where  thefe  are  temperate  known. 

The  foil’s  all  barren  fand,  or  rocky  ftone. 

Cowley.- 

A  Lover,  burnt  up  by  his  affedfion,  is  compared  to  Egypt 

The  fate  of  Egypt  I  fuftain. 

And  never  feel  the  dew  of  rain 
From  clouds  which  in  the  head  appear; 

But  all  my  too  much  moifture  owe 
To  overflowings  of  the  heart  below. 

Cowley  » 

The  lover  fuppofes  his  lady  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
laws  of  augury  and  rites  of  facrifice : 

And  yet  this  death  of  mine,  I  fear, 

Will  ominous  to  her  appear  : 

When  found  in  every  other  part, 

Her  facrifice  is  found  without  an  heart- 
For  the  la  ft  tempeft  of  my  death 
Shall  figh  out  that  too,  with  my  breath. 


That 
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That  the  chaos  was  harmonifed,  has  been  recited  of  old  ; 
but  whence  the  different  founds  arofe  remained  for  a  modern 
to  difcover: 

Th'  ungovern’d  parts  no  correfpondence  knew ; 

An  artlefs  war  from  thwarting  motions  grew  ; 

Till  they  to  number  and  fixt  rules  were  brought. 

Water  and  air  he  for  the  Tenor  chofe, 

Earth  made  the  Bafe ;  the  Treble,  flame  arofe. 

Cowley. 

The  tears  of  lovers  are  always  of  great  poetical  account  ; 
but  Donne  has  extended  them  into  worlds.  If  the  lines  are 
not  eafily  underftood,  they  may  be  read  again. 

On  a  round  ball 

A  workman,  that  hath  copies  by,  can  lay 
An  Europe,  Afric,  and  an  Afia, 

And  quickly  make  that',  which  was^  nothing,  alii 
So  doth  each  tear, 

Which  thee  doth  wear 

A  globe,  yea  world,  by  that  impreflion  grow, 

Till  thy  tears  mixt  with  mine  do  overflow 
This  world,  by  waters  fent  from  thee  my  heaven  dif- 
folved  fo. 

On  reading  the  following  lines,  the  reader  may  perhaps  cry 
but — Confufion  worfe  confounded . 

Here  lies  a  fhe  fun,  and  a  he  moon  here, 

She  gives  the  belt  light  to  his  fphere, 

Or  each  is  both*  and  all,  and  fo 
They  unto  one  another  nothing  owe. 

Donne. 

Who  but  Donne  would  have  thought  that  a  good  man  is 
a  telefcope  ? 

Though  God  be  our  true  glafs  through  which  we  fee 
All,  fince  the  being  of  all  things  is  he, 

Yet  are  the  trunks,  which  do  to  us  derive 
Things  in  proportion  fit,  by  perfpeftive. 

Deeds  of  good  men  ;  for  by  their  living  here, 

Virtues,  indeed  remote,  feem  to  be  near. 

G  2  Who 
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Who  would  imagine  it  poflible  that  in  a  very  few  lines  fo 
many  remote  ideas  could  be  brought  together  ? 

Since  ’tis  my  doom,  Love’s  underlhrieve. 

Why  this  reprieve  ? 

Why  doth  my  Ihe  advowfon  fly 
Incumbency  ? 

To  fell  thyfelf  dolt  thou  intend 
By  candle’s  end, 

And  hold  the  contrail  thus  in  doubt, 

Life’s  taper  out  ? 

Think  but  how  foon  the  market  fails, 

Your  fex  lives  falter  than  the  males  ; 

And  if  to  meafure  age's  fpan, 

The  fober  Julian  were  th’  account  of  man, 

Whillt  you  live  by  the  fleet  Gregorian. 

Cleivelane. 

O  F  enormous  and  difgufting  hyperboles,  thefe  may  be 
examples : 

By  every  wind  that  comes  this  way. 

Send  me  at  lead  a  ligh  or  two. 

Such  and  fo  many  I’ll  repay 

As  lhall  themfelves  make  winds  to  get  to  you. 

Cowley 

In  tears  I’ll  wafte  thefe  eyes,. 

By  Love  fo  vainly  fed ; 

So  luft  of  old  the  Deluge  punilhed, 

Cowley, 

All  arm’d  in  brafs,  the  richeft  drefs  of  war, 

(A  difmal  glorious  fight !)  he  fhone  afar. 

The  lun  himfelf  llarted  with  fudden  fright, 

To  fee  his  beams  return  fo  difmal  bright. 

Cowley. 

An  univerfal  confternation  : 

His  bloody  eyes  he  hurls  round,  his  fharp  paws 
Tear  up  the  ground ;  then  runs  he  wild  about, 

Lalhing  his  angry  tail  and  roaring  out. 

Bealls  creep  into  their  dens,  and  tremble  there; 

Trees,  though  no  wind  is  llirring,  lhake  with  fear; 
Silence  and  horror  fill  the  place  around  ; 

Echo  iifelf  dares  fcarce  repeat  the  found.  Cowley. 

THEIR 
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THEIR  fidlions  were  often  violent  and  unnatural. 

Of  his  Miftrefs  bathing. 

The  fifh  around  her  crowded,  as  they  do 
To  the  falfe  light  that  treacherous  filhes  fhew, 

And  all  with  as  much  eafe  might  taken  be. 

As  fhe  at  firft  took  me  : 

For  ne'er  did  light  fo  clear 
Among  the  waves  appear. 

Though  every  night  the  fun  himfelf  fet  there. 

Cowley. 

The  poetical  efFe£F  of  a  lover’s  name  upon  glafs  : 

My  name  engrav’d  herein 
Doth  contribute  my  firmnefs  to  this  glafs ; 

Which,  ever  fince  that  charm,  hath  been 
As  hard  as  that  which  grav’d  it  was. 

Donne. 

»■. 

THEIR  conceits  were  fentiments  flight  and  trifling. 

On  an  inconftant  woman  : 

He  enjoys  the  calmy  funlhine  now, 

And  no  breath  ftirring  hears, 

In  the  clear  heaven  of  thy  brow. 

No  fmalleft  cloud  appears. 

He  fees  thee  gentle,  fair  and  gay, 

And  trulls  the  faithlefs  April  of  thy  May. 

Cowley. 

Upon  a  paper  written  with  the  juice  of  lemon,  and  read  by 
the  fire : 

Nothing  yet  in  thee  is  feen, 

But  when  a  genial  heat  warms  thee  within, 

A  new-born  wTood  of  various  lines  theie  grows; 

Here  buds  an  L,  and  there  a  B, 

Here  fpouts  a  V,  and  there  a  T, 

And  all  the  ilouriihing  letters  Hand  in  rows. 

Cowley. 

As  they  fought  only  for  novelty,  they  did  not  much  en¬ 
quire  whether  their  allufions  were  to  things  high  or  low,  ele¬ 
gant 
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gant  or  grofs ;  whether  they  compared  the  little  to  the  great 
or  the  great  to  the  little. 

Phyfick  and  Chirurgery  for  a  Lover. 

Gently,  ah  gently,  madam,  touch 

The  wound,  which  you  yourfelf  have  made  ; 

That  pain  muft  needs  be  very  much, 

Which  mates  me  of  your  hand  afraid. 

Cordials  of  pity  give  me  now, 

Tor  I  too  weak  of  purgings  grow. 

CoWLElf, 

The  World  and  a  Clock. 

Mahol,  th’  inferior  world's  fantaftic  face 
Thro'  all  the  turns  of  matter’s  maze  did  trace  ; 

Great  Nature’s  well-fet  clock  in  pieces  took ; 

On  all  the  lprings  and  fmallelt  wheels  did  look 
Of  life  and  motion,  and  with  equal  art 
Made  up  the  whole  again  of  every  parti 

Cowley. 

A  coal-pit  has  not  often  found  its  poet ;  but,  that  it  may 
not  want  its  due  honour,  Cleiveland  has  paralleled  it  with 
the  Sun: 

The  moderate  value  of  our  guiltlefs  ore 
Makes  no  man  atheift,  and  no  woman  whore; 

Yet  why  fhould  hallow’d  veltal's  facred  Ihrine 
Deferve  more  honour  than  a  flaming  mine  ? 

Thefe  pregnant  wombs  of  heat  would  fitter  be, 

Than  a  few  embers,  for  a  deity. 

Had  he  our  pits,  the  Perfian  would  admire 
No  fun,  but  warm  's  devotion  at  our  fire  : 

He'd  leave  the  trotting  whipfter,  and  prefer 
Our  profound  Vulcan  'bove  that  waggoner. 

Tor  wants  he  heat,  or  light  ?  or  would  have  flore, 

Or  both  ?  'tis  here  :  and  what  can  funs  give  more  ? 

Nay,  what's  the  fun  but,  in  a  different  name, 

A  coal-pit  rampant,  or  a  mine  on  flame  ! 

Then  let  this  truth  reciprocally  run, 

The  fun 's  heaven’s  coalery,  and  coals  our  fun. 

Death,  a  Voyage  : 

No  family 

TAr  rigg’d  a  foul  for  Heaven's  difcovery, 

With 
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With  whom  more  venturers  might  boldly  dare 

Venture  their  Rates,  with  him  in  joy  to  lhare.  Donni. 

THEIR  thoughts  and  expreflions  were  fometimes  grofily 
abfurd,  and  l'uch  as  no  figures  or  licence  can  reconcile  to  tire 
underftapding, 

A  Lover  neither  dead  nor  alive : 

Then  down  I  laid  my  head 

Down  on  cold  earth  ;  and  for  a  while  was  dead, 

And  my  freed  foul  to  a  ftrange  fomewherc  fled  ; 

Ah,  fottifh  foul,  faid  I, 

When  back  to  its  cage  again  I  faw  it  fly  ; 

Tool  to  refume  her  broken  chain, 

And  row  her  galley  here  again  ! 

Fool,  to  that  body  to  return 
Where  it  condemn'd  and  deflin’d  is  to  burn  ! 

Once  dead,  how  can  it  be, 

Death  fhould  a  thing  fo  pleafant  feem  to  thee, 

That  thou  Ihould’ff  come  to  live  it  o’er  again  in  me  ?  " 

A  Lover?s  heart,  a  hand  grenado. 

Wo  to  her  ftubborn  heart,  if  once  mine  come 
Into  the  felf  fame  room ; 

’Twill  tear  and  blow  up  all  within, 

Like  a  grenado  Ihot  into  a  magazin. 

Then  fhall  Love  keep  the  allies,  and  torn  parts, 

Of  both  our  broken  hearts  : 

Shall  out  of  both  one  new  one  make  : 

From  her’s  th’  allay  ;  from  mine  the  metal  take. 

Cowley 

The  poetical  Propagation  of  Light: 

The  prince’s  faVour  is  diffus’d  o’er  all, 

From  which  all  fortunes,  names,  and  natures  fall; 

Then  from  thefe  wombs  of  liars,  the  Bride’s  bright  eyes, 

At  every  glance  a  conllellation  flies, 

And  fowes  the  court  with  liars,  and  doth  prevent. 

In  light  and  power,  the  all-ey’d  firmament  : 

Firft  her  eye  kindles  other  ladies’  eyes, 

Then  from  their  beams  their  jewels  lultres  rife  ; 

And  from  their  jewels  torches  do  take  fire. 

And  all  is  warmth,  and  light,  and  good  defire. 

Donne. 


THEY 
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THEY  were  in  very  little  care  to  clothe  their  notions  with 
elegance  of  drefs,  and  therefore  mifs  the  notice  and  he  praife 
which  are  often  gained  by  thofe  who  think  lcfs,  but  are  mere 
diligent  to  adorn  their  thoughts. 

That  a  Miftrefs  beloved  is  fairer  in  idea  than  in  reality,  is 
by  Cowley  thus  exprelfed : 

Thou  in  my  fancy  doft  much  higher  Hand, 

Than  woman  can  be  plac'd  by  Nature's  hand'*, 

And  I  muft  needs,  I'm  fure  a  lofer  be. 

To  change  thee  as  thour’t  there,  for  very  thee. 

That  prayer  and  labour  fhould  co-operate,  are  thus  taught 
by  Donne : 

In  none  but  us  are  fuch  mixt  engines  found, 

As  hands  of  double  office  •  for  the  ground 
We  till  with  them  ;  and  them  to  heaven  we  raife ; 

Who  prayerlefs  labours,  or,  without  this,  prays, 

Doth  but  one  half,  that’s  none. 

Ey  the  fame  author,  a  common  topick,  the  danger  of  pro- 
craftmation,  is  thus  illuftrated : 

- -  That  which  I  fhould  have  begun 

In  my  youth’s  morning,  now  late  muft  be  done; 

And  I,  as  giddy  travellers  muft  do. 

Which  ftray  or  fleep  all  day,  and,  having  loft, 

Light  and  ftrength,  dark  and  tir’d,  muft  then  ride  poft. 

All  that  man  has  to  do  is  to  live  and  die  ;  the  fum  of  huma^ 
ttity  is  comprehended  by  Donne  in  the  following  lines ; 

Think  in  how  poor  a  prifon  thou  didft  lie  ; 

After  enabled  but  to  fuck  and  cry, 

Think,  when  'twas  grown  to  moll,  ’twas  a  poor  inn, 

A  province  pack’d  up  in  two  yards  of  fkin, 

And  that  uiurp'd,  or  threaten'd  with  a  rage 
Of  fickneffis,  or  their  true  mother,  age. 

But  thi  k  that  death  hath  now  enfranchis'd  thee  ; 

Thou  haft  thy  expar.fion  now,  and  liberty; 

Thmk,  mat  a  rufty  piece  difeharg'd  is  flown 
In  pieces,  and  the  bullet  is  his  own, 

And  freely  flie$ :  this  to  thy  foui  allow, 

Think  thy  fhell  broke,  think  thy  foul  hatch'd  but  now. 
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THEY  were  fometimes  indelicate  and  difgufting.  Cowley 
thus  apoftrophifes  beauty  : 

-  Thou  tyrant,  which  leav'ft  no  man  free! 

Thou  fubtle  thief,  from  whom  nought  fife  can  be  ! 

Thou  murtherer,  which  halt  kill'd,  and  devil,  which  would'!! 
damn  me! 

Thus  he  addrefles  his  Miftrefs : 

Thou  who,  in  many  a  propriety. 

So  truly  art  the  fun  to  me, 

Add  one  more  ,'ikenefs,  which  I’m  fure  you  can, 

And  let  me  and  my  fun  beget  a  man. 

Thus  he  reprefents  the  meditations  of  a  Lover: 

Though  in  thy  thoughts  fcarce  any  tracts  have  been 
So  much  as  of  original  fin, 

Such  charms  thy  beauty  wears  as  might 
Defires  in  dying  confelt  faints  excite. 

Thou  with  Itrange  adultery 
Dolt  in  each  brealt  a  brother  keep  ; 

Awake,  all  men  do  iult  for  thee. 

And  fome  enjoy  thee  when  they  lleep. 

The  true  tafte  of  Tears. 

Hither  with  cryltal  vials,  lovers,  come. 

And  take  my  tears,  which  are  love’s  wine, 

And  try  your  miitrefs’  tears  at  home ; 

For  all  are  falfe,  that  tafte  not  juft  like  mine. 

Donne. 

This  is  yet  more  indelicate : 

As  the  fweet  fvveat  of  rofes  in  a  ftill, 

As  ihat  which  from  chaf'd  mufk-cat’s  pores  doth  trill. 

As  the  almighty  balm  ot  th’  eany  Ealt ; 

Such  are  the  fweet  drops  of  my  miftrefs’  breaft. 

And  on  her  neck  her  ftcin  fuch  .uftre  fets, 

They  Lem  no  fweat  drops,  tut  peart  coronets: 

Rank,  fweaty  -froth  thy  miftrefs'  brow  defiles. 

Donne 
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THEIR  expreftions  fometimes  raife  horror,  whan  they  in¬ 
tend  perhaps  to  be  pathetick  : 

As  men  in  hell  are  from  difeafes  free, 

So  trom  ail  other  ills  am  I, 

Free  from  their  known  formality  : 

But  all  pains  eminently  lie  in  thqe. 

Cowley. 

THEY  Arere  not  always  ftri&ly  curious,  whether  the  opi¬ 
nions  from  which  they  drew  their  illuftrations  were  true;  it 
was  enough  that  they  were  popular.  Bacon  remarks,  that 
fome  falfehoods  are  continued  by  tradition,  becaufe  they  fup- 
ply  commodious  allufions. 

It  gave  a  piteous  groan,  and  fo  it  broke  : 

In  vain  it  fomething  would  have  fpoke  : 

The  love  within  too  ftrong  for ’t  was, 

Like  poifon  put  into  a  Venice-glafs.  Cowley. 

IN  forming  defcriptions,  they  looked  out  not  for  images, 
but  for  conceits.  Night  has  been  a  common  fubjecf,  which 
poets  have  contended  to  adorn.  Dryden’s  Night  is  well 
known ;  Donne’s  is  as  follows  : 

Thou  feeft  me  here  at  midnight,  now  all  reft  : 

Time’s  dead  low- water ;  when  all  minds  diveft 
To-morrow’s  bufinefs,  when  the  labourers  have 
Such  reft  in  bed,  that  their  laft  church-yard  grave. 

Subject  to  change,  will  fcarce  be  a  type  of  this. 

Now  Vv'hcn  the  client,  whofe  laft  hearing  is 
To-morrow,  fleeps  ;  when  the  condemned  man. 

Who,  when  he  opes  his  eyes,  mail  ftiut  them  then 
Again  by  death,  although  fad  watch  he  keep. 

Doth  practife  dying  by  a  little  fleep; 

Thou  at  this  midnight  feeft  me. 

IT  mult  be  hoAvever  confefled  of  thefe  writers,  that  if 
they  are  upon  common  fubjects  often  unneceiTarily  and  un- 
poetically  fubtle  ;  yet  where  fcholaftick  fpeculation  can  be 
properly  admitted,  their  copioulnefs  and  acutenefs  may  juftly 
be  admired.  What  Cowley  has  written  upon  Hope  fhews  an 
unequalled  fertility  of  invention  : 

Hope,  whofe  weak  being  ruin’d  is. 

Alike  if  it  fucceed,  and  if  it  mifs ; 
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Whom  good  or  ill  does  equally  confound, 

And  both  the  horns  of  Fate's  dilemma  wound; 

Vain  fhadow  !  which  doll  vanilh  quite, 

Both  at  full  noon  and  perfect  night ! 

The  liars  have  not  a  poilibility 
Of  bleffing  thee  ; 

If  things  then  from  their  end  we  happy  call, 

'Tis  Hope  is  the  moll  hopelefs  thing  of  all. 

Hope,  thou  bold  taller  of  delight. 

Who,  whilll  thou  Ihould'll  but  tafte,  devour ’ll  it  quite  ! 
Thou  bring’ft  us  an  ellate,  yet  leav’ft  us  poor. 

By  clogging  it  with  legacies  before  ! 

The  joys  which  tye  entire  lhould  wed. 

Come  deflower’d  virgins  to  our  bed  : 

Good  fortunes  without  gain  imported  be, 

Such  mighty  cuftom’s  paid  to  thee  ; 

For  joy,  like  wine  kept  clofe,  does  better  talte  ; 

If  it  take  air  before  its  fpirits  waile. 


To  the  following  comparifon  of  a  man  that  travels,  and 
his  wife  that  Hays  at  home,  with  a  pair  of  compafTes,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  abfurdity  or  ingenuity  has  the  better 
claim  s 

H.  \  .  >  .  . 


Our  ryvo  fouls  therefore,  which  are  one. 
Though  I  mull  go,  endure  not  yet 
breach,  but  an  expanlion, 

Like  gold  to  airy  thinnefs  beat. 

If  they  be  two,  they  are  two  fo, 

,  As  ftiff  twin-compafies  are  two  ; 

Thy  foul  the  fixt  foot,  makes  no  Ihow 
To  move,  but  doth,  if  th’  other  do. 
,And  though  it  in  the  centre  fit, 

'  Yet,  when  the  other  far  doth  roam, 
It  leans,  and  hearkens  after  it, 

And  grows  eredl  as  that  comes  home. 
Such  wilt  thou  be  to  me,  who  mull 
Like  th’  other  foot  obliquely  run. 
Thy  firmnefs  makes  my  circle  juft. 

And  makes  me  end  where  I  begun. 


Donne. 


In  all  thefe  examples  it  is  apparent,  that  whatever  is  im¬ 
proper  or  vitious  is  produced  by  a  voluntary  deviation  from  na¬ 
ture  in  purfuit  of  fomething  new  and  ftrange  ;  and  that  the 
writers  fail  to  give  delight,  by  their  defire  of  exciting  admira¬ 
tion, 

l  » 
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HAVING  thus  endeavoured  to  exhibit  a  general  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  ftyle  and  fentiments  of  the  metaphyfical  poets,  it 
is  now  proper  to  examine  particularly  the  works  of  Cowley, 
who  was  almoft  the  laft  of  that  race,  and  undoubtedly  the 
beft. 

His  mifcellanies  contain  a  collection  of  Ihort  compofitions, 
written  fome  as  they  were  dictated  by  a  mind  at  leifure,  and 
fome  as  they  were  called  forth  by  different  cccafions  ;  with 
great  variety  of  ftyle  and  fentiment,  from  burlefque  levity  to 
awful  grandeur.  Such  an  affemblage  of  diverfified  excellence 
no  other  poet  has  hitherto  afforded.  To  choofe  the  beft, 
among  many  good,  is  one  of  the  molt  hazardous,  attempts  of 
criticifm.  I  know  not  whether  Scaliger  himfelf  has  perfuaded 
many  readers  to  join  with  him  in  his  preference  of  the  two 
favourite  odes,  which  he  eftimates  in  his  raptures  at  the  value 
of  a  kingdom.  I  will  however  venture  to  recommend  Cowley’s 
firft  piece,  which  ought  to  be  infcribed  To  my  Mnfe ,  for  want 
of  which  the  fecond  couplet  is  without  reference.  When  the 
title  is  added,  there  will  ffcill  remain  a  defeCt ;  for  every  piece 
ought  to  contain  in  itfelf  whatever  is  neceffary  to  make  it  intel¬ 
ligible.  Pope  has  fome  epitaphs  without  names ;  which  are 
therefore  epitaphs  to  be  lett,  occupied  indeed  for  the  prefent, 
but  hardly  appropriated. 

The  ode  on  Wit  is  almoft  without  a  rival.  It  was  about 
the  time  of  Cowley  that  Wit,  which  had  been  till  then  ufed 
for  IntelleCtion,  in  contradiftinClion  to  Will,  took  the  meaning, 
whatever  it  be,  which  it  now  bears. 

Of  all  the  paffages  in  which  poets  have  exemplified  their  own 
precepts,  none  will  eafily  be  found  of  greater  excellence  than 
that  in  which  Cowley  condemns  exuberance  of  wit  $ 

Yet  ’tis  not  to  adorn  and  gild  each  part. 

That  thews  more  coft  than  art. 

Jewels  at  nofe  and  lips  but  ill  appear  ; 

Rather  than  all  things  wit,  let  none  be  there. 

Several  lights  will  not  be  feen, 

If  there  be  nothing  elfe  between. 

Men  doubt,  becaufe  they  ftg.nd  fo  thick  i’  th’  Iky, 

If  thofe  be  liars  which  paint  the  galaxy.  • 

In  his  verfes  to  Lord  Falkland,  whom  every  man  of  his  time 
was  proud  to  praife,  there  are,  as  there  muft  be  in  all  Cowley’s 
compofitions,  fome  ftriking  thoughts,  but  they  are  not  well 
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wrought.  His  elegy  on  Sir  Henry  Wotton  is  vigorous  and 
happy  ;  the  feries  of  thoughts  is  eafy  and  natural  ;  and  the  con- 
clufton,  though  a  little  weakened  by  the  intrufion  of  Alexan¬ 
der,  is  elegant  and  forcible. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  in  this  Elegy,  and  in  moft  of  his 
encomiaftick  poems,  he  has  forgotten  or  negledfed  to  name  his 
heroes. 

In  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Hervey,  there  is  much  p#aife, 
but  little  paflion,  a  very  juft  and  ample  delineation  of  fuch  vir¬ 
tues  as  a  ftudious  privacy  admits,  and  fuch  intellectual  excel¬ 
lence  as  a  mind  not  yet  called  forth  to  action  can  difplay.  He 
knew  how  to  diftinguifn,  and  how  to  commend,  the  qualities 
of  his  companion ;  but,  when  he  wilhes  to  make  us  weep,  he 
forgets  to  weep  himfelf,  and  diverts  his  forrow  by  imagining 
how  his  crown  of  bays,  if  he  had  it,  would  crackle  in  the  fire s 
It  is  the  odd  fate  of  this  thought  to  be  worfe  for  being  true. 
The  bay-leaf  crackles  remarkably  as  it  burns ;  as  therefore 
this  property  was  not  affigned  it  by  chance,  the  mind  muft  be 
thought  fufficient  at  eafe  that  could  attend  to  fuch  minutenefs 
of  phyfiology.  But  the  power  of  Cowley  is  not  fo  much  to 
move  the  affections,  as  to  exercife  the  underftanding. 

The  Chronicle  is  a  compofition  unrivalled  and  alone  :  fuch 
gaiety  of  fancy,  and  fuch  facility  of  expreflion,  fuch  varied 
iimilitude,  fuch  a  fucceffion  of  images,  and  fuch  a  dance  of 
words,  it  is  in  vain  to  expeCt  except  from  Cowleyi  His 
ftrength  always  appears  in  his  agility;  his  volatility  is  not  the 
flutter  of  a  light,  but  the  bound  of  an  elaftick  mind.  His 
levity  never  leaves  his  learning  behind  it ;  the  moralift,  the 
politician,  and  the  critick,  mingle  their  influence  even  in  this 
airy  frolick  of  genius.  To  fuch  a  performance  Suckling  could 
have  brought  the  gaiety,  but  not  the  knowledge;  Dryden 
could  have  fupplied  the  knowledge,  but  not  the  gaiety. 

The  verfes  to  Davenant,  which  are  vigoroufly  begun,  and 
happily  concluded,  contain  fome  hints  of  criticifm  very  juftly 
conceived  and  happily  expreffed.  Cowley’s  critical  abilities 
have  not  been  fufficiently  obferved  :  the  few  decifions  and  re¬ 
marks,  which  his  prefaces  and  his  notes  on  the  Davideis  fupply, 
were  at  that  time  acceffions  to  Englifh  literature,  and  ihew 
fuch  fkill  as  raifes  our  wifh  for  more  examples. 

The  lines  from  Jerfey  are  a  very  curious  and  pleafing  fpeci- 
men  of  the  familiar  defeending  to  the  burlefque. 

His  two  metrical  difqu'ifitions  for  and  agaivjl  Reafon  are  no 
mean  fpecimens  of  metaphyfical  poetry.  The  ftanzas  againft 
knowledge  produce  little  conviction.  In  thbfe  which  are  in¬ 
tended  to  exalt  the  human  faculties,  Reafon  has  its  proper  talk 
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affignedit;  that  of  judging,  not  of  things  revealed,  b  fit  of  tb£' 
reality  of  revelation.  In  the  verfes  for  Reafon  is  a  paffage 
which  Bentley,  in  the  only  Englifh  verfes  which  he  is  known 
to  have  written,  feems  to  have  copied,  though  with  the  inferior 
rity  of  an  imitator,; 

-  ..  .L 

The  Holy  Book  like  trie  eighth  fphere  doth  filing 
With  thoufand  lights  of  truth  divine* 

So  numberlefs  the  liars  that  to  our  eye 
It  makes  all  but  one  galaxy. 

Yet  Reafon  mull  affifttoO;  for  in  feas, 

So  vaft  and  dangerous  as  thefe, 

Our  courfe  by  liars  above  we  cannot  know 
Without  the  compafs  too  below. 

After  this  fays  Bentley  * ; 

Who  travels  in  Religious  jars, 

Truth  mix’d  with  error,  lhade  with  rays, 

Like  Whilton  wanting  pyx  or  liars, 

In  ocean  wide  or  finks  or  lirays. 

Cowley  feems  to  have  had,  what  Milton  is  believed  to  have 
wanted,  the  Ikill  to  rate  his  own  performances  by  their  juft 
value,  and  has  therefore  clofed  his  Mifcellanies  with  the  verfes 
upon  Crafhaw,  which  apparently  excel  all  that  have  gone  be-’ 
fore  them,  and  in  which  there  are  beauties  which  common  au¬ 
thors  may  juftly  think  not  only  above  their  attainment,  but 
above  their  ambition. 

To  the  Mifcellanies  fucceed  the  Anacreontique or  para- 
phraftical  tranllations  of  fome  little  poems,  which  pafs,  however 
juftly,  under  the  name  of  Anacreon.  Of  thofe  fongs  dedicat¬ 
ed  to  feftivity  and  gaiety,  in  which  even  the  morality  is  volup¬ 
tuous,  and  which  teach  nothing  but  the  enjoyment  of  the  pre- 
fent  day,  he  has  given  rather  a  pleafing  than  a  faithful  repre- 
fentation,  having  retained  their  fpritelinefs,  but  loft  their  lim- 
plicity.  The  Anacreon  of  Cowley,  like  the  Homer  of  Pope, 
has  admitted  the  decoration  of  fome  modern  graces,  by  which 
he  is  undoubtedly  more  amiable  to  common  readers,  and  per¬ 
haps,  if  they  would  honeftly  declare  their  own  perceptions, 
to  far  the  greater  part  of  thofe  whom  courtefy  and  ignorance 
are  content  to  ftyle  the  learned. 

Thefe  little  pieces  will  be  found  more  finifhed  in  their  kind 
than  any  other  of  Cowley’s  works.  The  didtion  fhev/s  nothing 
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of  the  mould  of  time,  and  the  fentiments  are  at  r.o  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  our  prefent  habitudes  of  thought.  Real  mirth  muft 
•lie  always  natural,  and  nature  is  uniform.  Men  have  been 
wife  in  very  different  modes;  but  they  have  always  laughed 
the  fame  way. 

Levity  of  thought  naturally  produced  familiarity  of  language, 
and  the  familiar  part  of  language  continues  long  the  fame  ;  the 
dialogue  of  comedy,  when  it  is  tranfcribed  from  popular  man¬ 
ners  and  real  life,  is  read  from  age  to  age  with  equal  pleafure. 
The  artifices  of  inverfion,  by  which  the  eftablifned  order  of 
words  is  changed,  or  of  innovation,  by  which  new  words  or 
meanings  of  words  are  introduced,  is  prabtifed,  not  by  thofe 
who  talk  to  be  underffood,  but  by  thofe  who  write  to  be  ad¬ 
mired. 

The  Anacreontiques  therefore  of  Cowley  gi  ve  now  all  the 
pleafure  which  they  ever  gave.  If  he  was  formed  by  nature 
for  one  kind  of  writing  more  than  for  another,  his  power  feems 
to  have  been  greateff  in  the  familiar  and  the  feftive. 

The  next  clafs  of  his  poems  is  called  The  Mijlrefs ,  of  which 
it  is  not  neceffary  to  feledl  any  particular  pieces  for  praife  or 
cenfure.  They  have  all  the  fame  beauties  and  faults,  and  nearly 
in  the  fame  proportion.  They  are  written  with  exuberance  of 
wit,  and  with  copioufnefs  of  learning ;  and  it  is  truly  affected 
by  Sprat,  that  the  plenitude  of  the  writer’s  knowledge  flows 
in  upon  hiS  page,  fo  that  the  reader  is  commonly  furprifed  into 
fome  improvement.  But,  confidered  as  the  verfes  of  a  lover, 
no  man  that  has  ever  loved  will  much  commend  them.  They 
are  neither  courtly  nor  pathetick,  have  neither  gallantry  nor 
fondnefs.  His  praifes  are  too  far  fought,  and  too  hyperbolical, 
either  to  exprefs  love,  or  to  excite  it;  every  ftanza  is  crowd¬ 
ed  with  darts  and  flames,  with  wounds  and  death,  with  ming¬ 
led  fouls  and  with  broken  hearts. 

The  principal  artifice  by  which  The  Mijlrefs  is  filled  with 
conceits  is  very  copioufly  difplayed  by  Addifcn.  Love  is  by 
Cowdey,  as  by  other  poets,  expreffed  metaphorically  by  flame 
and  fire ;  and  that  which  is  true  of  real  fire  is  faid  of  love,  or 
figurative  fire,  the  fame  word  in  the  fame  fentence  retaining 
both  fignifications.  Thus,  “  obferving  the  cold  regard  of  his 
u  miftrefs’s  eyes,  and  at  the  fame  time  their  power  of  produc- 
“  ing  love  in  him,  he  confiders  them  as  burning-glaffes  made 
“  of  ice.  Finding  himfelf  able  to  live  in  the  greateff  extremi- 
<c  ties  of  love,  he  concludes  the  torrid  zone  to  be  habitable. 
“  Upon  the  dying  of  a  tree,  on  which  he  had  cut  his  loves, 
“  he  obferves,  that  his  flames  had  burnt  up  and  withered  the 
u  tree.” 
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Thefe  conceits  Addifon  calls  mixed  wit ;  that  is,  wit  which 
confifts  of  thoughts  true  in  one  fenfe  cf  the  expreffion,  and 
falfe  in  the  other.  Addifon’s  reprefentation  is  fufficiently  in¬ 
dulgent:  that  confufion  of  images  may  entertain  for  a  moment  ; 
but,  being  unnatural,  it  foon  grows  wearifome.  Cowley  de¬ 
lighted  in  it,  as  much  as  if  he  had  invented  it ;  but,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  ancients,  he  might  have  found  it  full-blown  in  modern 
Italy.  Thus  Sannazaro: 

Afpice  quam  variis  diflringar  Lelbia  curis  ! 

Uror,  &  heu  !  noftro  manat  ab  igne  liquor  ; 

Sum  Nilus,  fumque  iEtna  fimul;  reftringite  flammas 
O  lacrimae,  aut  lacrimas  ebibe  flamma  meas. 

One  of  the  fevere  theologians  of  that  time  cenfured  him  a$ 
having  publifhed  a  book  of  profane  and  lafcivious  Verfes.  From 
the  charge  of  profanenefs,  the  conftant  tenor  of  his  life,  which 
leems  to  have  been  eminently  virtuous,  and  the  general  ten¬ 
dency  of  his  opinions  which  difcover  no  irreverence  of  relio-ion, 
muft  defend  him  ;  but  that  the  accufation  of  lafcivioufnefs  is 
unjuft,  the  perufal  of  his  works  will  fufficiently  evince. 

Cowley’s  Mifrefs  has  110  power  of  fedudtion :  “  {he  plays 
“  round  the  head,  but  reaches  not  the  heart.”  Her  beauty 
and  abfence,  her  kindnefs  and  cruelty,  her  difdain  and  incon- 
ftancy,  produce  no  correfpondence  of  emotion.  His  poetical 
account  of  the  virtues  of  plants,  and  colours  of  flowers,  is  nor. 
perufed  with  more  fluggifti  frigidity.  The  compofitions  are 
fuch  as  might  have  been  written  for  penance  by  a  hermit,  or 
for  hire  by  a  philofophical  rhymer  who  had  only  heard  of  ano¬ 
ther  fex ;  for  they  turn  the  mind  only  on  the  writer,  whom,' 
without  thinking  on  a  woman  but  as  the  fubjedt  for  his  talk, 
we  fometimes  efteem  as  learned,  and  fometimes  defpife  as  tri¬ 
fling,  always  admire  as  ingenious,  and  always  condemn  as  un¬ 
natural. 

The  Pindarique  Odes  are  now  to  be  confidered;  a  fpecies 
01  ccmpofttion,  which  Cowley  thinks  Pancirolus  might  have 
counted  in  his  lift  of  the  loft  inventions  of  antiquity ,  and  which 
he  has  made  a  bold  and  vigorous  attempt  to  recover. 

The  purpofe  with  which  he  has  paraphrafed  an  Olympick 
and  Nemsan  Ode,  is  by  himfelf  fufficiently  explained.  His 
endeavour  was,  not  to  fhew  precifely  what  Pindar  fpoke ,  but 
his  manner  of  [peaking.  He  was  therefore  not  at  all  reftrained 
to  his  expreflions,  nor  much  to  his  fentiments  ;  nothing  was  re¬ 
quired  of  him,  but  not  to  write  as  Pindar  would  not  have 
written. 
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Of  the  Olympick  Ode,  the  beginning  is,  I  think,  above 
the  original  in  elegance,  and  the  conclufion  below  it  in 
ftrength.  The  connexion  is  fupplied  with  great  perfpicuity ; 
and  the  thoughts,  which  to  a  reader  of  Iefs  Ikill  feem  thrown 
together  by  chance,  are  concatenated  without  any  abruption. 
Though  the  Englilh  ode  cannot  be  called  a  tranflation,  it  may 
be  very  properly  confulted  as  a  commentary. 

The  fpirit  of  Pindar  is  indeed  not  every  where  equally  pre- 
ferved.  The  following  pretty  lines  are  not  fuch  as  his  deep 
mouth  was  ufed  to  pour : 

Great  Rhea’s  fori. 

If  in  Olympus’  top  where  thou 
Sitt’ft  to  behold  thy  facred  fhow, 

If  in  Alpheus’  filver  flight. 

If  in  my  verfe  thou  take  delight. 

My  verfe,  great  Rhea’s  fon,  which  is 
Lofty  as  that  and  fmooth  as  this. 

In  the  Nemaean  ode  the  reader  mud,  in  mere  juftice  to 
Pindar,  obferve  whatever  is  faid  of  the  original  new  moon ,  her 
tender  fore-head  and  her  horns ,  is  fuper  added  by  his  paraphraft, 
who  has  many  other  plays  of  words  and  fancy  unfuitable  to  the 
original,  as. 

The  table,  free  for  every  gueft, 

No  doubt  will  thee  admit. 

And  feaft  more  upon  thee,  than  thou  on  it. 

He  fometimes  extends  his  author’s  thoughts  without  im¬ 
proving  them.  In  the  Qlympionick  an  oath  is  mentioned  in  a 
iingle  word,  and  Cowley  fpends  three  lines  in  fwearing  by  the 
Cajlalian  Stream.  We  are  told  of  Theron’s  bounty,  with  a 
hint  that  he  had  enemies,  which  Cowley  thus  enlarges  in  rhym¬ 
ing  profe : 

But  in  this  thanklefs  world  the  giver 
Is  envied  even  by  the  receiver ; 

’Tis  now  the  cheap  and  frugal  fafhion 
Rather  to  hide  than  own  the  obligation : 

Nay,  ’Tis  much  worfe  than  fo ; 

It  now  an  artifice  does  grow 
Wrongs  and  injuries  to  do, 

Left  men  lhould  think  we  owe. 
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It  is  hard  to  conceive  that  a  man  of  the  firft  rank  in  learning 
and  wit,  when  he  was  dealing  out  fuch  minute  morality  in  fuch 
feeble  diction,  could  imagine,  either  waking  or  dreaming,  that 
he  imitated  Pindar. 

In  the  following  odes,  where  Cowley  choofes  his  own  fub- 
je£ts,  he  fcmetimes  rifes  to  dignity  truly  Pindarick  ;  and,  if 
fome  deficiencies  of  language  be  forgiven,  his  ltrains  are  fuch  as 
thofe  of  the  Theban  Bard  were  to  his  contemporaries  : 

Begin  the  fong,  and  ftrike  the  living  lyre  : 

Lo  how  the  years  to  come,  a  numerous  and  well-fitted  quire. 
All  hand  in  hand  do  decently  advance, 

And  to  my  fong  with  fmooth  and  equal  meafure  dance  ; 

While  the  dance  lafts,  how  long  foe’er  it  be, 

My  mufick’s  voice  fhall  bear  it  company  ; 

Till  all  gentle  notes  be  drown’d 
In  the  lafl  trumpet’s  dreadful  found. 

After  fuch  enthufiafm,  who  will  not  lament  to  find  the  poet 
conclude  with  lines  like  thefe  ! 

But  flop,  my  Mufe — 

Hold  thy  Pindarick  Pegafus  clofely  in, 

Which  does  to  rage  begin — 

— ’Tis  an  unruly  and  a  hard-mouth’d  horfe — 

’Twill  no  unlkiilful  touch  endure, 

But  flings  writer  and  reader  too  that  fits  not  fure. 

The  fault  of  Cowley,  and  perhaps  of  all  the  writers  of  the 
metaphyfical  race,  is  that  of  purfuing  his  thoughts  to  the  laft 
ramifications,  by  w'hich  he  lofes  the  grandeur  of  generality  ; 
for  of  the  greateft  things  the  parts  are  little  ;  what  is  little  can 
be  but  pretty,  and  by  claiming  dignity  becomes  ridiculous. 
Thus  all  the  power  of  defcription  is  deftroyed  by  a  fcrupulous 
enumeration,  and  the  force  of  metaphors  is  loft,  when  the 
mind  by  the  mention  of  particulars  is  turned  more  upon  the 
original  than  the  fecondary  fenfe,  more  upon  that  from  which 
the  illuftration  is  drawn  than  that  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Of  this  we  have  a  very  eminent  example  in  the  ode  intituled 
The  Mufe ,  who  goes  to  take  the  air  in  an  intellectual  chariot, 
to  which  he  harnefies  Fancy  and  Judgement,  Wit  and  Elo¬ 
quence,  Memory  and  Invention:  how  he  diftinguifhed  Wit 
from  Fancy,  or  how  Memory  could  properly  contribute  to 
Motion,  he  has  not  explained  :  we  are  however  content  to  fup- 
pofe  that  he  could  have  juftified  his  own  fiftion,  and  with  to 
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fee  the  Mufe  begin  her  career ;  but  there  is  yet  more  to  be 
done. 

I  ,  \ 

Let  the  pojlilion  Nature  mount,  and  let 
The  coachman  Art  be  fet ; 

And  let  the  airy  footmen ,  running  all  befide, 

Make  a  long  row  of  goodly  pride  ; 

Figures,  conceits,  raptures,  and  fentences, 

In  a  well- worded  drefs, 

And  innocent  loves,  and  pleafant  truths,  and  ufeful  lies, 

In  all  the  gaudy  liveries. 

Every  mind  is  now  difgufted  with  this  cumber  of  magnifi¬ 
cence  ;  yet  I  cannot  reful'e  myfelf  the  four  next  lines  : 

Mount,  glorious  queen,  thy  travelling  throne, 

And  bid  it  to  put  on ; 

For  long  though  chearful  is  the  way. 

And  life,  alas !  allows  but  one  ill  winter's  day. 

In  the  fame  ode,  celebrating  the  power  of  the  Mufe,  he 
gives  her  prefcience,  or,  in  poetical  language,  the  forefight  of 
events  hatching  in  futurity ;  but,  having  once  an  egg  in  his 
mind,  he  cannot  forbear  to  fhew  us  that  he  knows  what  an  egg 
contains  : 

Thou  into  the  clofe  nefts  of  Time  doft  peep, 

And  there  with  piercing  eye 

Through  the  firm  fhell  and  the  thick  white  doft  fpy 
Years  to  come  a-forming  lie, 

Clofe  in  their  facred  fecundine  afleep. 

The  fame  thought  is  more  generally,*  and  therefore  more 
poetically,  exprefled  by  Cafimir,  a  writer  who  has  many  of  the 
beauties  and  faults  of  Cowley  : 

Omnibus  mundi  Dominator  horis 
Aptat  urgendas  per  inane  pennas, 

Pars  adhuc  nido  latet,  &  futuros 
Crefcit  in  annos. 

Cowley,  whatever  was  his  fubjedf,  feems  to  have  been  car¬ 
ried,  by  a  kind  of  deftiny,  to  the  light  and  the  familiar,  or  to 
conceits  which  require  ftill  more  ignoble  epithets.  A  daugh¬ 
ter  in  the  Red  Sea  new  dies  the  waters  name-,  and  England, 
during  the  Civil  War,  was  Albion  no  ?nore>  nor  to  be  named 
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from  white.  It  is  furely  by  Come  fafcination  not  eafily  Air- 
mounted,  that  a  writer,  profelling  to  revive  the  noblefl  and 
highejl  writing  in  verfe,  makes  this  addrefs  to  the  new  year  : 

Nay,  if  thou  lov'ft  me,  gentle  year, 

Let  not  fo  much  as  love  be  there, 

Vain,  fruitlefs  love  I  mean  ;  for,  gentle  year^ 

Although  I  fear, 

There’s  of  this  caution  little  need, 

Yet,  gentle  year,  take  heed 
How  thou  doft  make 
Such  a  miftake ; 

Such  love  1  mean  alone 

As  by  thy  cruel  predecefiors  has  been  Ihewn ; 

For,  though  I  have  too  much  caufe  to  doubt  it, 

I  fain  would  try,  for  once,  if  life  can  live  without  it. 

Th6  reader  of  this  will  be  inclined  to  cry  out  with  Prior— 
Ye  Critichs ,  fay. 

How  poor  to  this  was  Pindar’s  Jlyle  ! 

Even  thofe  who  cannot  perhaps  End  in  the  Ifthmian  or  Ne- 
miean  fongs  what  Antiquity  has  difpofed  them  to  expert,  will 
at  leaft  fee  that  they  are  ill  reprefented  by  fuch  puny  poetry ; 
and  all  will  determine  that,  if  this  be  the  old  Theban  ftrain,  it 
is  not  worthy  of  revival. 

To  the  difproportion  and  incongruity  of  Cowley’s  fenti- 
ments  mull  be  added  the  uncertainty  and  loofenefs  of  his  mea- 
fures.  He  takes  the  liberty  of  ufing  in  any  place  a  verfe  of 
any  length,  from  two  fyllables  to  twelve.  The  verfes  of  Pin¬ 
dar  have,  as  he  obferves,  very  little  harmony  to  a  modern 
ear ;  yet  by  examining  the  fyllables  we  perceive  them  to  be 
regular,  and  have  reafon  enough  for  fuppofmg  ;hat  the  ancient 
audiences  were  delighted  with  the  found.  The  imitator  ought 
therefore  to  have  adopted  what  he  found,  and  to  have  added 
what  was  wanting  ;  to  have  preferved  a  conftant  return  of  the 
fame  numbers,  and  to  have  fupplied  fmoothnefs  of  tranfition 
and  continuity  of  thought. 

It  is  urged  by  Dr.  Sprat,  that  the  irregularity  of  numbers  is 
the  very  thing  which  makes  that  hind  of  poefy  fit  for  all  man¬ 
ner  of  fubjefts.  But  he  fhould  have  remembered,  that  what 
is  fit  for  every  thing  can  fit  nothing  well.  The  great  plea- 
lure  of  verfe  arifes  rrorn  the  known  meafure  of  the  lines,  and 
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uniform  ftrudlure  of  the  ftanzas,  by  which  the  voice  is  regu¬ 
lated,  and  the  memory  relieved. 

If  the  Pindarick  ftyle  be,  what  Cowley  thinks  it,  the  highejl 
and  noblejl  kind  of  writing  in  verfe ,  it  can  be  adapted  only  to 
high  and  noble  fubjedls  ;  and  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  reconcile 
the  poet  with  the  critick,  or  to  conceive  how  that  can  be 
the  higheft  kind  of  writing  in  verfe  which,  according  to 
Sprat,  is  ehiejly  to  be  preferred  for  its  near  affinity  fo  profe. 

This  lax  and  lawlefs  verification  fo  much  concealed  the 
deficiences  of  the  barren,  and  flattered  the  lazinefs  of  the 
idle,  that  it  immediately  overfpread  our  books  of  poetry ;  all 
the  boys  and  girls  caught  the  pleafing  falhion,  and  they  that 
could  do  nothing  elfe  could  write  like  Pindar.  The  rights 
of  antiquity  were  invaded,  and  diforder  tried  to  break  into  the 
Latin :  a  poem  *  on  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  in  which  all 
kinds  of  verfe  are  ftiaken  together,  is  unhappily  inferted  ii} 
the  MuJeE  Anglican a.  Pindarifm  prevailed  about  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ;  but  at  laft  died  gradually  away,  and  other  imitations 
fupply  its  place. 

The  Pindarick  Odes  have  fo  long  enjoyed  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree  of  poetical  reputation,  that  I  am  not  willing  to  difmifs 
them  with  unabated  cenfure;  and  furely  though  the  mode  of 
their  compofition  be  erroneous,  yet  many  parts  deferve  at  leaft 
that  admiration  which  is  due  to  great  comprehenfion  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  great  fertility  of  fancy.  The  thoughts  are  often 
new,  and- often  ftri king;  but  the  greatnefs  of  one  part  is  dip- 
graced  by  the  littleness  of  another;  and  total  negligence  of 
language  gives  the  nobleft  conceptions  the  appearance  of  a 
fabrick  auguft  in  the  plan,  but  mean  in  the  materials.  Yet 
furely  thofe  verfes  are  not  without  a  juft  claim  to  praife ;  of 
which  it  may  be  faid  with  truth,  that  no  man  but  Cowley 
could  have  written  them. 

The  Davideis  now  remains  to  be  confidered  ;  a  poem  which 
the  author  defigned  to  have  extended  to  twelve  books,  merely, 
as  he  makes  no  fcruple  of  declaring,  becaufe  the  TEneid  had 
that  number  ;  but  he  had  leifure  or  perfeverance  only  to  write 
the  third  part.  Epick  poems  have  been  left  unfinifhed  by  Vir¬ 
gil,  Statius,  Spenfer,  and  Cowley.  That  we  have  not  the 
whole  Davideis  is,  however,  not  much  to  be  regretted ;  for 

in 

*  Firft  published  in  quarto,  1669,  under  the  title  of  “  Car- 
“  menPindaricum  inTheatrum  Sheldonianum  in  folennibus  mag- 
“  nifici  Operis  Encoeniis.  Recitatum  Julii  die  9,  Anno  1669,  a 
“  Corbetto  Owen,  A.  B.  Aid.  Chr.  Alumno  Authore."  R. 
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in  this  undertaking  Cowley  is,  tacitly  at  leafl,  confefied  to 
have  mifcarried.  There  are  not  many  examples  of  fo  great 
a  work,  produced  by  an  author  generally  read,  and  generally 
praifed,  that  has  crept  through  a  century  with  fo  little  regard. 
Whatever  is  faid  of  Cowley,  is  meant  of  his  other  works. 
Of  the  Davideis  no  mention  is  made ;  it  never  appears  in 
books,  nor  emerges  in  converfaticn.  By  the  Spectator  it  has 
been  once  quoted;  by  Rymer  it  has  once  been  praifed;  and  by 
Dry  den,  in  “  Mac  Flecknoe,”  it  has  once  been  imitated  ;  nor 
do  I  recolledl  much  other  notice  from  its  publication  till  now 
in  the  whole  fucceffion  of  Englifh  literature. 

Of  this  filence  and  negledf,  if  the  reafon  be  inquired,  it 
will  be  found  partly  in  the  choice  of  thefubjecl,  and  partly  in 
the  performance  of  the  work. 

Sacred  Hi  {lory  has  been  always  read  with  fubmiflive  reve¬ 
rence,  and  an  imagination  over-awed  and  controlled.  We 
have  been  accuftomed  to  acquiefce  in  the  nakednefs  and  fimpli- 
city  of  the  authentic  narrative,  and  to  repofe  on  its  veracity 
with  fuch  humble  confidence  as  fuppreffes  curiofity.  We  go 
with  the  hiftcrian  as  he  goes,  and  flop  with  him  when  he 
flops.  All  amplification  is  frivolous  and  vain  ;  all  addition 
to  that  which  is  already  fufficient  for  the  purpofes  of  religion 
feems  not  only  ufelefs,  but  in  fome  degree  profane. 

Such  events  as  were  produced  by  the  vifible  interpofition  of 
Divine  Power  are  above  the  power  of  human  genius  to  dignify. 
The  miracle  of  Creation,  however  it  may  teem  with  images, 
is  beft  defcribed  with  little  diffufion  of  language  :  He  fpake 
the  word,  and  they  were  made. 

We  are  told  that  Saul  was  troubled  with  an  evil  fpirit ; 
from  this  Cowley  takes  an  opportunity  of  defcribing  hell,  and 
telling  the  hiftory  of  Lucifer,  who  was,  he  fays, 

Once  general  of  a  gilded  holl  of  fprites. 

Like  Helper  leading  forth  the  ipangled  nights ; 

But  down  like  lightning,  which  him  ftruck,  he  came, 

And  roar'd  at  his  firft  plunge  into  the  flame. 

Lucifer  makes  a  fpeech  to  the  inferior  agents  of  mifchief, 
in  which  there  is  fomething  of  Heathenifm,  and  therefore  of 
impropriety  ;  and,  to  give  efficacy  to  his  words,  concludes  by 
lafhing  his  breajl  with  his  long  tail.  Envy,  after  a  paufe, 
fleps  out,  and  among  other  declarations  of  her  zeal  utters 
thefe  lines  : 

Do  thou  but  threat,  loud  florins  {hall  make  reply, 

And  thunder  echo  to  the  trembling  fky; 
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Whilft  raging  feas  fwells  to  fo  bold  an  height, 

As  {hall  the  fire’s  proud  element  affright. 

Th’  old  drudging  Sun,  from  his  long-beaten  way, 

Shall  at  thy  voice  ftart,  and  mifguide  the  day. 

The  jocund  orbs  fhall  break  their  meafur'd  pace. 

And  ftubborn  poles  change  their  allotted  place. 

Heaven’s  gilded  troops  fhall  flutter  here  and  there. 

Leaving  their  boafting  fongs  tun’d  to  a  fphere. 

Every  reader  feels  himfelf  weary  with  this  ufelefs  talk  of 
an  allegorical  Being. 

It  is  not  only  when  the  events  are  confeffedly  miraculous, 
that  fancy  and  fidtion  lofe  their  effedt :  the  whole  fyftem  of 
life,  while  the  Theocracy  was  yet  vifible,  has  an  appearance 
fo  different  from  all  other  fcenes  of  human  adtion,  that  the 
reader  of  the  Sacred  Volume  habitually  confiders  it  as  the  pe¬ 
culiar  mode  of  exiftence  of  a  aiftind):  fpecies  of  mankind,  that 
lived  and  adfed  with  manners  uncommunicable  ;  fo  that  it  is 
difficult  even  for  imagination  to  place  us  in  the  ftate  of  them 
whofe  ftory  is  related,  and  by  confequence  their  joys  and  griefs 
are  not  eafily  adopted,  nor  can  the  attention  be  often  interefted 
in  any  thing  that  befalls  them. 

To  the  fubjedt  thus  originally  indifpofed  to  the  reception 
of  poetical  embellilhments,  the  writer  brought  little  that 
could  reconcile  impatience,  or  attradf  curiofity.  Nothing  can 
be  more  difgufting  than  a  narrative  fpangled  with  conceits ; 
and  conceits  are  all  that  the  Davideis  fupplies. 

One  of  the  great  fources  of  poetical  delight  is  defcription, 
or  the  power  of  prefenting  pictures  to  the  mind.  Cowley 
gives  inferences  inftead  of  images,  and  {hews  not  what  may 
be  fuppofed  to  have  been  feen,  but  what  thoughts  the  fight 
might  have  fuggefted.  When  Virgil  defcribes  the  ftone  which 
Turnus  lifted  againft  iEneas,  he  fixes  the  attention  on  its  bulk 
and  weight. 

Saxum  circumfpicit  ingens, 

Saxum  antiquum,  ingens,  campo  quod  forte  jacebat 
Limes  agro  pofitus,  litem  ut  difcerneret  arvis. 

Cowley  fays  of  the  ftone  with  which  Cain  flew  his  brother, 

I  faw  him  fling  the  ftone,  as  if  he  meant 
At  once  his  murther  and  his  monument. 

Of  the  fword  taken  from  Goliah,  he  fays, 

A  fword  fo  great,  that  it  was  only  fit 
To  cut  off  his  great  head  that  came  with  it. 
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Other  poets  defcribe  death  by  fome  of  its  common  appear¬ 
ances.  Cowley  favs,  with  a  learned  allufion  to  fepulchral 
lamps  real  or  fabulous, 

’Twixt  his  right  ribs  deep  pierc’d  the  furious  blade. 

And  open’d  wide  thofe  fecret  velfels  where 
Life’s  light  goes  out,  when  firft  they  let-in  air. 

But  he  has  allufions  vulgar  as  well  as  learned.  In  a  vi- 
fionary  fucceflion  of  kings  : 

Joas  at  firft  does  bright  and  glorious  fhow, 

In  life’s  frelh  morn  his  fame  does  early  crow. 

Defcribing  an  undifciplined  army,  after  having  laid  with 
elegance, 

His  forces  feem’d  no  army,  but  a  crowd 
Heartlefs,  unarm’d,  dilorderly,  and  loud, 

he  gives  them  a  lit  of  the  ague. 

The  allufions,  however,  are  not  always  to  vulgar  things ; 
he  offends  by  exaggerating  as  much  as  by  diminution  : 

The  king  was  plac’d  alone,  and  o’er  his  head 
A  well-wrought  heaven  of  filk  and  gold  was  fpread. 

Whatever  he  writes  is  always  polluted  with  fome  conceit : 

Where  the  fun’s  fruitful  beams  give  metals  birth, 

Where  he  the  growth  of  fatal  gold  does  fee, 

Gold,  which  alone  more  influence  has  than  he. 

In  one  palfage  he  ftarts  a  fudden  cjueftion  to  the  confufion 
of  philofophy ; 

Ye  learned  heads,  whom  ivy  garlands  grace, 

Why  does  that  twining  plant  the  oak  embrace ; 

The  oak  for  courtlhip  moil  of  all  unfit. 

And  rough  as  are  the  winds  that  fight  with  it  ? 

His  expreflions  have  fometimes  a  degree  of  meannefs  that 
Jurpafles  expectation : 

Nay,  gentle  guefts,  he  cries,  lince  now  you  're  in, 

The  ftory  of  your  gallant  friend  begin. 
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In  a  fimile  defcriptive  of  the  Morning : 

As  glimmering  liars  juft  at  th'  approach  of  day, 

Calhier'd  by  troops,  at  laft  drop  all  away. 

The  drefs  of  Gabriel  deferves  attention  : 

He  took  for  Ikin  a  cloud  moll  foft  and  bright, 

That  e'er  the  n»d-day  lun  pierc’d  through  with  light  : 

Upon  his  cheeks  a  lively  blulh  he  fpread, 

Walh’d  from  the  morning  beauties’  deepeft  red  ; 

An  harmlefs  flattering  meteor  Ihone  for  hair, 

And  fell  a  down  his  Ihoulders  with  loofe  care  ; 

He  cuts  out  a  filk  mantle  from  the  Ikies, 

Where  the  moll  fprightly  azure  pleas’d  the  eyes; 

This  he  with  Harry  vapours  lprinkles  all. 

Took  in  their  prime  ere  they  grow  ripe  and  fall ; 

Of  a  new  rainbow  ere  it  fret  or  fade, 

The  choiceft  piece  cut  out,  a  fcarfe  is  made. 

This  is  a  juft  fpecimen  of  Cowley’s  imagery:  what  might 
in  general  expreflions  be  great  and  forcible,  he  weakens  and 
makes  ridiculous  by  branching  it  into  fmall  parts.  That  Ga¬ 
briel  was  inverted  with  the  fofteft  or  brighteft  colours  of  the 
Iky,  we  might  have  been  told,  and  been  difmilTed  to  improve 
the  idea  in  our  different  proportions  of  conception  ;  but  Cow¬ 
ley  could  not  let  ns  go  till  he  had  related  where  Gabriel  got 
firft  his  Ikin,  and  then  his  mantle,  then  his  lace,  and  then  his 
fcarfe,  and  related  it  in  the  terms  of  the  mercer  and  taylor. 

Sometimes  he  indulges  himfelf  in  a  digreffion,  always  con¬ 
ceived  with  his  natural  exuberance,  and  commonly,  even  where 
it  is  not  long,  continued  till  it  is  tedious  ; 

I’  th’  library  a  few  choice  authors  ftood, 

Yet  ’twas  well  ftor’d,  for  that  fmall  ftore  was  good; 
Writing,  man’s  fpiritual  phyfic,  was  not  then 
Itfelf,  as  now,  grown  a  difeafe  of  men. 

Learning  (young  virgin)  but  few  fuitors  knew  ; 

The  common  proftitute  ihe  lately  grew, 

And  with  the  fpurious  brood  loads  now  the  prefs; 
Laborious  effects  of  idlenefs. 

As  the  Davideis  affords  only  four  books,  though  intended 
to  confift  of  twelve,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  fuch  criti- 
cifms  as  Epick  poems  commonly  fupply.  The  plan  of  the 
whole  work  is  very  imperfectly  fhewn  by  the  third  part.  The 
duration  of  an  unftnilhed  action  cannot  be  known.  Of  cha¬ 
racters 
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rafters  either  not  yet  introduced,  or  fhewn  but  upon  few  oc- 
cafions,  the  full  extent  and  the  nice  difcrimi nations  cannot  be 
afcertained.  The  fable  is  plainly  implex,  formed  rather  from 
the  Odyffey  than  the  Iliad  :  and  many  artifices  of  diverfifica- 
ticns  are  employed,  with  the  fkill  of  a  man  acquainted  with 
the  belt  models.  The  paid  is  recalled  by  narration,  and  the 
future  anticipated  by  vifion  :  but  he  has  been  fo  lavifh  of  his 
poetical  art,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  he  could  fill 
eight  books  more  without  praclifing  again  the  fame  modes  of 
difpofing  his  matter;  and  perhaps  the  perception  of  this  grow¬ 
ing  incumbrance  inclined  him  to  flop.  By  this  abruption,  pof- 
teritv  loft  more  inftrucbion  than  delight.  If  the  continuation 
of  the  Davideis  can  be  miffed,  it  is  for  the  learning  that  had 
been  dift’ufcd  over  it,  and  the  notes  in  which  it  had  been  ex¬ 
plained. 

Had  not  his  characters  been  depraved  like  every  other 
part  by  improper  decorations,  they  would  have  deferved  un¬ 
common  praife.  He  gives  Saul  both  the  body  and  mind  of 
a  hero  : 

His  way  once  chofe,  he  forward  thruft  outright, 

Nor  turn'd  afide  for  danger  or  delight. 

And  the  different  beauties  of  the  lofty  Merah  and  the  gentle 
Ivlichol  are  very  juftly  conceived  and  llrongly  painted. 

Rymer  has  declared  the  Davideis  luperior  to  the  Jerufale?n 
ef  Tajfo ,  “  which,”  fays  he,  “  the  poet,  with  all  his  care,  has 
“  not  totally  purged  from  pedantry.”  If  by  pedantry  is  meant 
that  minute  knowledge  which  is  derived  from  particular  fciences 
and  ftudies,  in  eppofition  to  the  general  notions  fupplied  by  a 
wide  furvey  of  life  and  nature,  Cowley  certainly  errs,  by  in¬ 
troducing  pedantry  far  more  frequently  than  Taffo.  I  know 
not,  indeed,  why  they  fhould  be  compared  ;  for  the  refem- 
blance  of  Cowley’s  work  to  Taffo’s  is  only  that  they  both  ex¬ 
hibit  the  agency  of  celeftial  and  infernal  fpirits,  in  which  how¬ 
ever  they  differ  widely  ;  for  Cowley  fuppofes  them  common¬ 
ly  to  operate  upon  the  mind  by  fuggeftion ;  Taffo  repre- 
fents  them  as  promoting  or  obftructing  events  by  external 
agency. 

Of  particular  paffages  that  can  be  properly  compared,  I 
remember  only  the  delcription  of  Heaven,  in  which  the  dif¬ 
ferent  manner  of  the  two  writers  is  fufficiently  difcernible, 
Cowley’s  is  fcarcely  defcription,  unlefs  it  be  poffible  to  dc- 
fcribe  bv  negatives ;  for  he  tells  us  only  what  there  is  not 
in  Heaven.  Taffo  endeavours  to  reprefent  the  fplendours  and 
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pleafures  of  the  regions  cf  happinefs.  Taffo  affords  images, 
and  Cowley  fentiments.  It  happens,  however,  that  Tafio’s 
defcription  affords  fome  reafon  for  Rymcr’s  cenfure.  He  fays 
of  the  Supreme  Being, 

.  •  *  '  •  \ 

Ha  fotto  i  piedi  e  fato  e  la  natura 
Miniftri  humili,  e’l  moto,  e  cli’ii  mifura. 

The  fecond  line  has  in  it  more  cf  pedantry  than  perhaps 
can  be  found  in  any  other  ftanza  of  the  poem. 

In  the  perufal  of  the  Davideis,  as  of  all  Cowley’s  works, 
•we  find  wit  and  learning  unprofitably  fquandered.  Attention 
has  no  relief;  the  affections  are  never  moved;  we  are  fome-> 
times  furprifed,  but  never  delighted,  and  find  much  to  admire, 
but  little  to  approve.  Still  however  it  is  the  work  of 
Cowley,  of  a  mind  capacious  by  nature,  and  replenifhed  by 
ftudy. 

In  the  general  review  of  Cowley’s  poetry  it  will  be  found, 
that  he  wrote  with  abundant  fertility,  but  negligent  or  un- 
fkilful  feleftion  ;  with  much  thought,  but  with  little  imagery  ; 
that  he  is  never  pathetick,  and  rarely  fublime  ;  but  always 
either  ingenious  or  learned,  either  acute  or  profound. 

It  is  faid  by  Denham  in  his  elegy, 

To  him  no  author  was  unknown  ; 

Yet  what  he  writ  was  all  his  own. 

This  wide  pofition  requires  lefs  limitation,  when  it  is  affirm¬ 
ed  of  Cowley,  than  perhaps  of  any  other  poet. - He  read 

jnuch,  and  yet  borrowed  little. 

His  character  of  writing  was  indeed  not  his  own  :  he  un¬ 
happily  adopted  that  which  was  predominant.  He  faw  a  cer¬ 
tain  way  to  prefent  praife  ;  and  not  fufficiently  enquiring  by 
what  means  the  ancients  have  continued  to  del  ighi  through  all 
the  changes  of  human  manners,  he  contented  himfelf  with  a 
deciduous  laurel,  of  which  the  verdure  in  its  fpringwas  bright 
and  gay,  but  which  time  has  been  continually  ftealing  from  his 
brows. 

He  was  in  his  own  time  confidered  as  of  unrivalled  excels 
lence.  Clarendon  reprefcnts  him  as  having  taken  a  flight 
beyond  all  that  went  before  him  ;  and  Milton  is  faid  to  have 
declared,  that  the  three  greateft  Englilh  poets  were  Spenfer, 
Shakfpeare,  and  Cowley. 

His  manner  he  had  in  common  with  others:  but  his  fenti¬ 
ments  were  his  own.  Upon  every  fubjedl  he  thought  for  him- 
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felf ;  and  fuch  was  his  copioufnefs  of  knowledge,  that  fome- 
thing  at  once  remote  and  applicable  rufhed  into  his  mind ;  yet 
jt  is  not  likely  that  he  always  rejedted  a  commodious  idea 
merely  becaufe  another  had  ufed  it :  his  known  wealth  was 
lo  great,  that  he  might  have  borrowed  without  lofs  of  credit. 

In  his  elegy  on  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  the  laft  lines  have  fuch 
refemblance  to  the  noble  epigram  of  Grotius  upon  the  death 
of  Scaliger,  that  I  cannot  but  think  them  copied  from  it, 
though  they  are  copied  by  no-  fervile  hand. 

One  paflage  in  his  Mijirefs  is  fo  apparently  borrowed  from 
Donne,  that  he  probably  w-ould  not  have  written  it,  had  it 
not  mingled  with  his  own  thoughts,  fo  as  that  he  did  not 
perceive  himfelf  taking  it  from  another: 

Although  I  think  thou  never  found  wilt  be, 

Yet  I'm  refolved  to  fearch  for  thee  ; 

The  fearch  itfelf  rewards  the  pains. 

So,  though  the  chymic  his  great  fecret  mifs 
(For'neither  it  in  Art  or  Nature  is), 

Yet  things  well  worth  his  toil  he  gains : 

And  does  his  charge  and  labour  pay 
With  good  unfought  experiments  by  the  way. 

Cowley. 

Some  that  have  deeper  digg’d  Love’s  mine  than  I, 

Say,  where  his  centric  happinefs  doth  lie  : 

I  have  lov’d,  and  got,  and  told  ; 

But  fhould  I  love,  get,  tell,  till  I  were  old, 

I  fliould  not  find  that  hidden  myftery  ; 

Oh,  ’tis  impofture  all : 

And  as  no  chymic  yet  th’  elixir  got. 

But  glorifies  his  pregnant  pot. 

If  by  the  way  to  him  befal 
Some  odoriferous  thing,  or  medicinal. 

So  iavers  dream  a  rich  and  long  delight. 

But  get  a  winter-feeming  fummer’s  night. 

Jonfon  and  Donne,  as  Dr.  Hurd  remarks,  were  then  in 
the  higheft  efteem. 

It  is  related  by  Clarendon,  that  Cowley  always  acknow-- 
ledges  his  obligation  to  the  learning  and  induflry  of  Jonfon; 
but  I  have  found  no  traces  of  Jonfon  in  his  works :  to 
emulate  Donne,  appears  to  have  been  his  purpole ;  and  from 
Donne  he  may  have  learned  that  familiarity  with  religious 
images,  and  that  light  allufion  to  facred  things,  by  which 
readers  far  Ihort  of  fandlity  are  frequently  offended ;  and 
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which  would  not  be  born  in  the  prefent  age,  when  devotion, 
perhaps  not  more  fervent,  is  more  delicate. 

Having  produced  one  paffage  taken  by  Cowley  from  Donne* 

I  will  recompenfe  him  by  another  which  Milton  feems  to  have 
borrowed  from  him.  He  fays  of  Goliah, 

His  fpear,  the  trunk  was  of  a  lofty  tree, 

Which  Nature  meant  fometall  lhip's  mail  Ihould  be. 

Milton  of  Satan : 

His  fpear,  to  equal  which  the  tallefl:  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mail 
Of  fome  great  admiral,  were  but  a  wand 
He  walked  with. 

His  diCtion  was  in  his  own  time  cenfured  as  negligent.  He 
feems  not  to  have  known,  or  not  to  have  confidered,  that 
words  being  arbitrary  mull  owe  their  power  to  affociation, 
and  have  the  influence,  and  that  only,  which  cuftom  has  given 
them.  Language  is  the  drefs  of  thought :  and  as  the  nobleft 
mien,  or  moft  graceful  aCtion,  would  be  degraded  and  obfcur- 
ed  by  a  garb  appropriated  to  the  grofs  employments  of  rufticks 
or  mechanicks ;  fo  the  moft  heroick  fentiments  will  lofe  their 
efficacy,  and  the  moft  fplendid  ideas  drop  their  magnificence, 
if  they  are  conveyed  by  words  ufed  commonly  upon  low  and 
trivial  occafions,  debafed  by  vulgar  mouths^  and  contaminated 
by  inelegant  applications. 

Truth  indeed  is  always  truth,  and  reafon  Is  always  reafon  ; 
they  have  anintrinfic  and  unalterable  value,  andconftitute  that 
intellectual  gold  which  defies  deftruCtion  ;  but  gold  may  be  fo 
concealed  in  bafer  matter,  that  only  a  chymift  can  recover  it ; 
fenfe  may  be  fo  hidden  in  unrefined  and  plebeian  words,  that 
none  but  philofophers  can  diftinguifh  it ;  and  both  may  be 
fo  buried  in  impurities,  as  not  to  pay  the  coft  of  their  ex¬ 
traction. 

The  diction,  being  the  vehicle  of  the  thoughts,  firft  prefents 
itfelf  to  the  intellectual  eye  :  and  if  the  firft  appearance  offends, 
a  further  knowledge  is  not  often  fought.  Whatever  profeffes 
to  benefit  by  pleafing,  muft  pleafe  at  once.  The  pleafures  cf 
the  mind  imply  fomething  fudden  and  unexpected  ;  that  which 
elevates  mult  always  furprife.  What  is  perceived  by  flow  de¬ 
grees  may  gratify  us  with  confcioufnefs  of  improvement,  but 
w  ill  never  ftrike  with  the  fenfe  of  pleafure. 
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Of  all  this,  Cowley  appears  to  have  been  without  know¬ 
ledge,  or  without  care.  He  makes  no  felection  of  words,  nor 
leeks  any  neatnefs  of  phrafe  :  he  has  no  elegance  either  lucky 
or  elaborate;  as  his  endeavours  were  rather  to  imprefs  fen- 
tences  upon  the  underftanding  than  images  on  the  fancy,  he 
has  few  epithets,  and  thofe  fcattered  without  peculiar  proprie¬ 
ty  of  nice  adaptation.  It  feems  to  follow  from  the  neceffity  of 
the  fubjedf,  rather  than  the  care  of  the  writer,  that  the  didtion 
of  his  heroick  poem  is  lefs  familiar  than  that  of  his  flighteft 
writings.  He  has  given  not  the  fame  numbers,  but  the  fame 
didfion,  to  the  gentle  Anacreon  and  the  tempeftuous  Pindar. 

His  verification  feems  to  have  had  very  little  of  his  care; 
and  if  what  he  thinks  be  true,  that  his  numbers  are  unmufical 
only  when  they  are  ill-read,  the  art  of  reading  them  is  at  prefent 
loft ;  for  they  are  commonly  harfh  to  modern  ears.  He  has  in¬ 
deed  many  noble  lines,  fuch  as  the  feeble  care  of  Waller  never 
could  produce.  The  bulk  of  his  thoughts  fometimes  fwelled 
his  verfe  to  unexpedled  and  inevitable  grandeur ;  but  his  ex¬ 
cellence  of  this  kind  is  merely  fortuitous  :  he  finks  willingly 
down  to  his  general  carelefinefs,  and  avoids  with  very  little 
care  either  meannefs  or  afperity. 

His  contractions  are  often  rugged  and  harfh : 

O  ne  flings  a  mountain,  and  its  rivers  too 

Torn  up  with 't. 

His  rhymes  are  very  often  made  by  pronouns,  or  particles, 
or  the  like  unimportant  words,  which  difappoint  the  ear,  and 
deftroy  the  energy  of  the  line. 

His  combinations  of  different  meafures  is  fometimes  difionant 
and  unpleafing  ;  he  joins  verfes  together,  of  which  the  former 
does  not  Aide  eafily  into  the  latter. 

The  words  do  and  did,  which  fo  much  degrade  in  prefent 
eftimation  the  line  that  admits  them,  were  in  the  time  of  Cow¬ 
ley  little  cenfured  or  avoided  ;  how  often  he  ufed  them  and 
with  how  bad  an  effedt,  at  leaft  to  our  ears,  will  appear  by  a 
paflage,  in  which  every  reader  will  lament  to  fee  juft  and 
noble  thoughts  defrauded  of  their  praife  by  inelegance  of 
language ; 

O  O 

Where  honour  or  where  confidence  does  not  blind. 

No  other  law  fnall  lhackle  me  ; 

Slave  to  myfelf  I  ne'er  will  be ; 

Nor 
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Nor  flrall  my  future  actions  be  confin’d 
By  my  own  prefent  mind. 

Who  by  refolves  and  vows  engag’d  does  Hand 
For  days,  that  yet  belongs  to  fate, 

Does  like  an  unthrift  mortgage  his  eftate. 

Before  it  falls  into  his  hand, 

The  bondman  of  the  cloifter  fo, 

All  that  he  does  receive  does  always  owe. 

And  Hill  as  Time  comes  in,  it  goes  away, 

Not  to  enjoy,  but  debts  to  pay  ! 

Unhappy  Have,  and  pupil  to  a  bell ! 

Which  his  hour’s  work  as  well  as  hours  does  tell : 

Unhappy  till  the  laft,  the  kind  releafing  knell. 

His  heroic  lines  are  often  formed  of  monofyllables ;  but  yet 
they  are  fometimes  fweet  and  fonorcus. 

He  fays  of  the  Mefiiah, 

Round  the  whole  earth  his  dreaded  name  fiiall  found, 

And  reach  to  worlds  that  mujl  not  yet  be  found. 

In  another  place,  of  David, 

Yet  bid  him  go  fecurely,  when  he  fends ; 

’  Tis  Saul  that  is  his  foe,  and  we  his  friends. 

The  man  who  has  his-  God,  no  aid  can  lack  ; 

And  we  who  lid  him  go,  will  bring  him  back. 

Yet  amidft  his  negligence  he  fometimes  attempted  an  im¬ 
proved  and  fcientifick  verfification  ;  of  which  it  will  be  belt1  to 
give  his  own  account  fubjoined  to  this  line: 

Nor  can  the  glory  contain  itfelf  in  th’  endlefs  fpace. 

“  I  am  forry  that  it  is  neceflary  to  admonilh  the  moft  part 
“  of  readers,  that  it  is  not  by  negligence  that  this  verfe  is  fo 
“  loofe,  long,  and,  as  it  were,  vaft ;  it  is  to  paint  in  the  num- 
K  ber  the  nature  of  the  thing  which  itdefcribes,  which  I  would 
“  have  obferved  in  divers  other  places  of  this  poem,  that  elfe 
a  will  pafs  for  very  carelefs  verfes  :  as  before, 

And  over-runs  the  neighboring  fields  with  violent  courfe. 

«  In 
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Down  a  precipice  deep ,  down  he  cajls  them  all .—= 

“  And, 

And  fella-down  his  foul  del's  with  loofe  care 4 
“  In  the  third, 

Tirafs  was  his  helmet ,  his  boots  brafs,  and  o’er 

His  brcajl  a  thick  plate  of  Jirong  brafs  he  wore . 

“  In  the  fourth, 

Like  fame fair  pine  o'er-looking  all  th’’  ignobler  wood. 

&c  And, 

Some  from  the  rocks  cafl  themfehes  down  headlong. 

«  And  many  more:  but  it  is  enough  to  inftance  in  a  few.  The 
“  thing  is,  that  the  difpofition  of  words  and  numbers  fhould 
«  be  fuch,  as  that,  out  of  the  order  and  found  of  them,  the 
«  things  themfelves  may  be  reprefented.  This  the  Greeks 
«  were  not  fo  accurate  as  to  bind  themfelves  to ;  neither  have 
«  our  Englifh  poets  obferved  it,  for  aught  I  can  find.  The 
«  Latins  (qui  mufas  colunt fever iores)  fometimes  did  it;  and 
“  their  prince,  Virgil,  always:  in  whom  the  examples  are 
«  innumerable,  and  taken  notice  of  by  all  judicious  men,  fo 
«  that  it  is  fuperfluous  to  collect  them.” 

I  know  not  whether  he  has,  in  many  of  thefe  inftances,  at¬ 
tained  the  reprefentation  or  refemblance  that  he  purpofes. 
Verfecan  imitate  only  found  and  motion.  A  boundlefs  ve rfe, 
a  headlong  verfe,  and  a  verfe  of  brafs  or  of  Jirong  brafs ,  feem 
to  comprife  very  incongruous  and  unfociable  ideas.  What 
there  is  peculiar  in  the  found  of  the  line  expreffing  loofe  care ,  I 
cannot  difcover;  nor  why  the  pine  is  taller  in  an  Alexandrine 
than  in  ten  fyllables. 

But,  not  to  defraud  him  of  his  due  praife,  he  has  given  one 
example  of  reprefentative  yerfification,  which  perhaps  no  other 
Englifh  line  can  equal : 

Begin, 
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Begin,  be  bold,  and  venture  to  be  wife  : 

He,  who  defers  this  work  from  day  to  day, 

Does  on  a  river’s  bank  expecting  ftay 

Till  the  whole  ftream  that  ftopp’s  him  fhall  be  gone, 

Which  runs ,  and,  as  it  runs,  for  ever  Jhall  run  on. 

Cowley  was,  I  believe,  the  firft  poet  that  mingled  Alexan¬ 
drines  at  pleafure  with  the  common  heroick  of  ten  fyllables  ; 
and  from  him  Dryden  borrowed  the  practice,  whether  orna¬ 
mental  or  licentious.  He  confidered  the  verfe  of  twelve  fylla¬ 
bles  as  elevated  and  majeftick,  and  has  therefore  deviated  into 
that  meafure  when  he  fuppofes  the  voice  heard  of  the  Supreme 
Being. 

The  Author  of  the  Davideis  is  commended  by  Dryden  for 
having  written  it  in  couplets,  becaufe  he  difcovered  that  any 
ftaff  was  too  lyrical  for  an  heroick  poem  ;  but  this  feems  to 
have  been  known  before  by  May  and  Sandys ,  the  tranflators  of 
the  Pharfalia  and  the  Metamorphofes. 

In  the  Davideis  are  fome  hemiftichs,  or  verfes  left  imper¬ 
fect  by  the  author,  in  imitation  of  Virgil,  whom  he  fuppofes 
not  to  have  intended  to  complete  them :  that  this  opinion  is  er¬ 
roneous,  may  be  probably  concluded,  becaufe  this  truncation 
is  imitated  by  no  fubfequent  Roman  poet ;  becaufe  Virgil 
himfelf  filled  up  one  broken  line  in  the  heat  of  recitation;  be¬ 
caufe  in  one  the  fenfe  is  now  unfinifhed  ;  and  becaufe  all  that 
can  be  done  by  a  broken  verfe,  a  line  interfered  by  a  ccefura , 
and  a  full  ftop,  will  equally  effedl. 

Of  triplets  in  his  Davideis  he  makes  no  ufe,  and  perhaps  did 
not  at  firft  think  them  allowable ;  but  he  appears  afterwards 
to  have  changed  his  mind,  for  in  the  verfes  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Cromwell  he  inferts  them  liberally  with  great  hap- 
pinefs. 

After  fo  much  criticif n  on  his  poems,  the  Eflays  which  ac¬ 
company  them  muft  not  be  forgotten.  What  is  faid  by  Sprat 
of  his  converfation,  than  no  man  could  draw  from  it  any  fuf- 
picion  of  his  excellence  in  poetry,  may  be  applied  to  thefe  com- 
pofitions.  No  author  ever  kept  his  verfe  and  his  profe  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  each  other.  His  thoughts  are  natural, 
and  his  ftyle  has  a  fmooth  and  placid  equability,  which  has  ne¬ 
ver  yet  obtained  its  due  commendation.  Nothing  is  fo  far- 
fought,  or  hard-laboured ;  but  all  is  eafy  without  feeblenefs, 
and  familiar  without  grofthefs. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  F elton,  in  his  Efiay  on  the  Clafiicks, 
that  Cowley  was  beloved  by  every  Mufe  that  he  courted ;  and 
Vo l.  V.  E  that 
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that  he  has  rivalled  the  Ancients  in  every  kind  of  poetry  but 
tragedy. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  without  any  encomiaftick  fervour,  that 
he  brought  to  his  poetick  labours  a  mind  replete  with  learning, 
and  that  his  pages  are  embellifhed  with  all  the  ornaments 
which  books  could  fupply  ;  that  he  was  the  firft  who  imparted 
to  Englifh  numbers  the  enthufiafm  of  the  greater  ode,  and  the 
gaiety  of  the  lefs  ;  that  he  was  equally  qualified  for  fpritely 
fallies,  and  for  lofty  flights;  that  he  was  among  thofe  who 
freed  tranflation  from  fervility,  and,  inftead  of  following  his 
author  at  a  diftance,  walked  by  his  fide ;  and  that,  if  he  left 
verfification  yet  improveable,  he  left  likewiie  from  time  to 
time  fuch  fpecimens  of  excellence  as  enabled  fucceeding  poets 
to  improve  it. 
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V^/F  Sir  JOHN  DENHAM  very  little  is  known  but  what 
is  related  of  him  by  Wood  or  by  himfelf. 

He  was  born  at  Dublin  in  16x5  ;  the  only  fon  of  Sir  John 
Denham,  of  Little  Horfely  in  Efl'ex,  then  chief  baron  of  the 
Exchequer  in  Ireland,  and  of  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Sir  Garret 
More,  baron  of  Mellefont. 

Two  years  afterwards,  his  father,  being  made  one  of  the 
barons  of  the  Exchequer  in  England,  brought  him  away  from 
his  native  country,  and  educated  him  in  London. 

In  1631  he  was  fent  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  confidered 
“  as  a  dreaming  young  man,  given  more  to  dice  and  cards  than 
“  ftudy  ;”  and  therefore  gave  no  prognofticks  of  his  future 
eminence  ;  nor  was  fufpedted  to  conceal,  under  fluggifnnefs 
and  laxity,  a  genius  born  to  improve  the  literature  of  his 
country. 

When  he  was,  three  years  afterwards,  removed  to  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  he  profecuted  the  common  law  with  fufficient  appearance 
of  application ;  yet  did  not  lofe  his  propenfity  to  cards  and 
dice  ;  but  was  very  often  plundered  by  gamefters. 

Being  feverely  reproved  for  this  folly,  he  profefied,  and  per¬ 
haps  believed,  himfelf  reclaimed;  and,  to  teftify  the  fmcerity 
of  his  repentance,  wTrote  and  publi&ed  “  An  Eftay  upon 
“  Gaming.” 

He  feems  to  have  divided  his  ftudies  between  law  and  poe¬ 
try;  for,  in  1636,  he  tranllated  the  fecond  book  of  the 
Hsneid. 

Two  years  after,  his  father  died;  and  then,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  relolutions  and  profeftlons,  he  returned  again  to  the 
vice  of  gaming,  and  loft  feveral  thoufand  pounds  that  had  been 
left  him. 

E  2 
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1111642,  he  publifhed  “The  Sophy.”  This  feems  to  have 
given  him  his  firfl  hold  of  the  publiclc  attention  ;  for  Waller 
remarked,  “  that  he  broke  out  like  the  Irifh  rebellion  three 
“  fcore  thoufand  ftrong  when  nobody  was  aware,  or  in  the 
«  leaft  fufpedted  it an  obfervation  which  could  have  had  no 
propriety,  had  his  poetical  abilities  been  known  before. 

He  was  after  that  pricked  for  fherifF  of  Surrey,  and  made 
governor  ofFarnham  Caftle  for  the  king  ;  but  he  foon  refign- 
ed  that  charge,  and  retreated  to  Oxford,  where,  in  1643,  he 
publifhed  “(hooper’s  Hill.” 

This  poem  had  fuch  reputation  as  to  excite  the  common  arti¬ 
fice  by  which  envy  degrades  excellence.  A  report  was  fpread, 
that  the  performance  was  not  his  own,  but  that  he  had  bought 
it  of  a  vicar  for  forty  pounds.  The  fame  attempt  was  made 
to  rob  Addifon  of  Cato,  and  Pope  of  his  EfiTay  on  Criticifm. 

In  1647,  the  diftrefles  of  the  royal  family  required  him  to 
en^ao-e  in  more  dangerous  employments.  He  was  entrufted 
bv'tlie  queen  with  a'meflage  to  the  king  ;  and,  by  whatever 
means,  fo  far  foftened  the  ferocity  of  Hugh  Peters,  that  by  his 
interceffion  admiffion  was  procured.  Of  the  king’s  condefcen- 
fion  he  has  given  an  account  in  the  dedication  of  his  works. 

He  was  afterwards  employed  in  carrying  on  the  king’s  cor- 
rcfpondence  ;  and,  as  he  fays,  difcharged  this  office  with  great 
fafety  to  the  royalifts  :  and  being  accidentally  difcovered  by  the 
adverfe  party’s  knowledge  of  Mr.  Cowley’s  hand,  he  efcaped 
happily  both  for  himfelf  and  his  friends. 

He  was  yet  engaged  in  a  greater  undertaking.  In  April, 
1648,  he  conveyed  James  the  duke  of  York  from  London  into 
France,  and  delivered  him  there  to  the  queen  and  prince 
of  Wales.  This  year  he  publifhed  his  tranflation  of  “  Cato 
Major.” 

He  now  refided  in  France,  as  one  of  the  followers  of  the 
exiled  king  \  and,  to  divert  the  melancholy  of  their  condition, 
was  fometimes  enjoined  by  his  mafter  to  write  occafional 
verfes  ;  one  of  which  amufements  was  probably  his  ode  or  fong 
upon  the  Embafly  to  Poland,  by  which  he  and  lord  Crofts  pro¬ 
cured  a  contribution  of  ten  thoufand  pounds  from  the  Scotch, 
that  wandered  over  that  kingdom.  Poland  was  at  that 
time  very  much  frequented  by  itinerant  traders,  who,  in  a 
country  of  very  little  commerce  and  of  great  extent,  where 
every  man  refided  on  his  own  eftate,  contributed  very  much 
to  the  accommodation  of  life,  by  bringing  to  every  man’s  houfe 
thofe  little  necefTaries  which  it  was  very  inconvenient  to  want, 
and  very  troublefome  to  fetch.  I  have  formerly  read,  without 
much  reflection,  of  the  nrultitude  of  Scotchmen  that  travelled 
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with  their  wares  in  Poland ;  and  that  their  numbers  were 
not  fmall,  the  fuccefs  of  this  negociation  gives  fufficient 
evidence. 

About  this  time,  whateftate  the  war  and  the  gamefters  had 
left  him  was  fold,  by  order  of  the  parliament ;  and  when,  in 
1652,  he  returned  to  England,  he  was  entertained  by  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke. 

Of  the  next  years  of  his  life  there  is  no  account.  At  the 
Reftoration  he  obtained  that  which  many  miffed,  the  reward  of 
his  loyalty;  being  made  furveyor  of  the  king’s  buildings,  and 
dignified  with  the  order  of  the  Bath.  He  feems  now  to  have 
learned  fome  attention  to  money ;  for  W ood  fays,  that  he  got 
by  this  place  feven  thoufand  pounds. 

After  the  Reftoration,  he  wrote  the  Poem  on  Prudence  and 
Juftice,  and  perhaps  fome  of  his  other  pieces :  and  as  he  ap¬ 
pears,  whenever  any  ferious  queftion  comes  before  him,  to 
have  been  a  man  of  piety,  he  confecrated  his  poetical  powers 
to  religion,  and  made  a  metrical  verfion  of  the  Pfalms  of  Da¬ 
vid.  In  this  attempt  he  has  failed ;  but  in  facred  poetry  who 
has  fucceeded  ? 

It  might  be  hoped  that  the  favour  of  his  mafter  and  efteem  of 
the  publick  would  now  make  him  happy.  But  human  felicity 
is  fhort  and  uncertain ;  a  fecond  marriage  brought  upon  him 
fo  much  difquiet,  as  for  a  time  difordered  his  underftanding  ; 
and  Butler  lampoonedhim  for  his  lunacy.  I  know  not  whether 
the  malignant  lines  were  then  made  publick,  nor  what  provo¬ 
cation  incited  Butler  to  do  that  which  no  provocation  can  ex- 
cufe. 

His  frenzy  lafted  not  long  *  ;  and  he  feems  to  have  regained 
his  full  force  of  mind ;  for  he  wrote  afterwards  his  excellent 
poem  upon  the  death  of  Cowley,  whom  he  was  not  long  to 
furvive ;  for  on  the  19th  of  March,  1668,  he  was  buried  by 
his  fide. 

DENHAM  is  defervedly  confidered  as  one  of  the  fathers  of 
Englifh  poetry.  “  Denham  and  Waller,”  fays  Prior,  “  im- 
“  proved  our  verification,  and  Dryden  perfected  it.”  He 
has  given  fpecimens  of  various  compofition,  defcriptive, 
ludicrous,  didadick  and  fublime. 

_  He  appears  to  have  had,  in  common  with  almoft  all  man¬ 
kind,  the  ambition  of  being  upon  proper  occafions  a  merry 

f’iloiU) 

*  In  Grammont’s  Memoirs  many  circumftances  are  related, 
both  of  his  marriage  and  his  frenzy,  very  little  favourable  to  his 
character.  R. 
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fellow ,  and  in  common  with  moft  of  them  to  have  been  by  na¬ 
ture,  or  by  early  habits,  debarred  from  it.  Nothing  is  lefs  ex¬ 
hilarating  than  the  ludicroufnefs  of  Denham  ;  he  does  not  fail 
for  want  of  efforts  ;  he  is  familiar,  he  is  grofs;  but  he  is  never 
merrv,  unlefs  the  “  Speech  againft  Peace  in  the  clofe  Com- 
“  mittee”  be  excepted.  For  grave  burlefque,  however,  his 
imitation  of  Davenant  fliews  him  to  have  been  well  qualified. 

Of  his  more  elevated  occafional  poems  there  is  perhaps  none 
that  does  not  deferve  commendation.  In  the  verfes  to  Fletcher, 
we  have  an  image  that  has  fince  been  adopted  : 

“  But  whither  am  I  ftray’d  ?  I  need  not  raiie 
“  Trophies  to  thee  from  other  men’s  difpraife  ; 

“  Nor  is  thy  fame  on  leffer  ruins  built, 

“  Nor  need  thy  jufter  title  the  foul  guilt 
“  Of  eaftern  kings,  who,  to  fecure  their  reign, 

“  Muff  have  their  brothers,  fons,  and  kindred,  flain.” 

After  Denham,  Orrery,  in  one  of  his  prologues, 

“  Poets  are  fultnns,  if  they  had  their  will ; 

“  For  every  author  wrould  his  brother  kill.” 

And  Pope, 

“  Should  fuch  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone, 

“  Bear  like  the  Turk  no  brother  near  the  throne.” 

But  this  is  not  the  beft  of  his  little  pieces  :  it  is  excelled  by 
his  poem  to  Fanfhaw,  and  his  elegy  on  Cowley. 

His  praife  of  Fanfhaw ’s  verfion  of  Guarini,  contains  a  very 
fpritely  and  judicious  charter  of  a  good  tranflator : 

“  That  fervile  path  thou  nobly  doff  decline, 

“  Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line. 

“  Thole  are  the  labour’d  births  of  fiavilh  brains, 

“  Not  the  effedl  of  poetry,  but  pains; 

“  Cheap  vulgar  arts,  v.'hofe  narrownefs  affords 
“  No  flight  for  thoughts,  but  poorly  flick  at  words. 

“  A  new  and  nobler  way  thou  doff  purfue, 

“  To  make  tranflations  and  tranflators  too. 

“  They  but  prelerve  the  afhes  ;  thou  the  flame, 

“  True  to  his  fenfe,  but  truer  to  his  fame.” 
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The  excellence  of  thefe  lines  is  greater,  as  the  truth  which 
they  contain  was  not  at  that  time  generally  knovm. 

His  poem  on  the  death  of  Cowley  was  his  laft,  and  among 
his  fhorter  works,  his  beft  performance  :  the  numbers  are  mu- 
fical,  and  the  thoughts  are  juft. 

“  Cooper’s  Hill”  is  the  work  that  confers  upon  him  the 
rank  and  dignity  of  an  original  author.  He  feems  to  have  been, 
at  leaft  among  us,  the  author  of  a  fpecies  of  compofition  that 
may  be  denominated  local  poetry ,  of  which  the  fundamental 
fubjeCt  is  fome  particular  landfcape,  to  be  poetically  defcribed, 
with  the  addition  of  fuch  embellifhments  as  may  be  fupplied  by 
hiftorical  retrofpeCtion  or  incidental  meditation. 

To  trace  a  new  fcheme  of  poetry  has  in  itfelf  a  very  high 
claim  to  praife,  and  its  prajfe  is  yet  more  when  it  is  apparently 
copied  by  Garth  and  Pope  *  ;  after  whofe  names  little  will  be 
gained  by  an  enumeration  of  fmaller  poets,  that  have  left  fearce- 
ly  a  corner  of  the  ifland  not  dignified  either  by  rhyme,  or  blank 
verfe. 

“  Cooper’s  HIll,”  if  it  be  malicioufly  infpeCted,  will  not 
be  found  without  its  faults.  The  digreflions  are  too  long, 
die  morality  too  frequent,  and  the  fentiments  fometimes  fuch 
as  will  not  bear  a  rigorous  enquiry. 

The  four  verfes,  which,  fmce  Dryden  has  commended  them, 
almoft  every  writer  for  a  century  paft  has  imitated,  are  gene¬ 
rally  known : 

w  O  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  ftream 

“  My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme  ! 

“  Though  deep,  yet  clear;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull; 

“  Strong  without  rage,  without  o’er- flowing  full.” 

The  lines  are  in  themfelves  not  perfect ;  for  moft  of  the 
words,  thus  artfully  oppofed,  are  to  be  underftood  Amply  on 
one  fide  of  the  comparifon,  and  metaphorically  on  the  other ; 
and  if  there  be  any  language  which  does  not  exprefs  intellectu¬ 
al  operati&is  by  material  images,  into  that  language  they  can¬ 
not  be  tranflated.  But  fo  much  meaning  is  comprifed  in  few 
words ;  the  particulars  of  refemblance  are  fo  perfpicacioufly 
collected,  and  every  mode  of  excellence  feparated  from  its  ad¬ 
jacent  fault  by  fo  nice  a  line  of  limitation  ;  the  different  parts 
of  the  fentenceare  fo  accurately  adjuited  j  and  the  flow  of  the 
laft  couplet  is  fo  fmooth  and  fweet ;  that  the  paffage,  however 

celebrated, 

*  By  Garth,  in  his  “  Poem  on  Claremont,”  and  by  Pope,  in 
his  “  Windfor  Foreft."  H. 
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celebrated,  has  not  been  praifed  above  its  merit.  It  has  bea  uty 
peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  muft  be  numbered  among  thofe  felicities 
which  cannot  be  produced  at  will  by  wit  and  labour,  but  muft 
arife  unexpectedly  in  fomehour  propitious  to  poetry. 

He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  firft  that  underftood  the 
neceflity  of  emancipating  tranflation  from  the  drudgery  of 
counting  lines  and  interpreting  fingle  words.  How  much  this 
fervile  practice  obfcured  the  cleareft  and  deformed  the  molt 
beautiful  parts  of  the  ancient  authors,  may  be  difcovered  by  a 
perufal  of  our  earlier  verfions  ;  fome  of  them  are  the  works  of 
men  well  qualified,  not  only  by  critical  knowledge,  but  by 
poetical  genius,  who  yet,  by  a  miftaken  ambition  of  exaftnefs, 
degraded  at  once  their  originals  and  themfelves. 

Denham  faw  the  better  way,  but  has  not  purfued  it  with 
great  fuccefs.  His  verfions  of  Virgil  are  not  pleafing ;  but 
they  taught  Dryden  to  pleafe  better.  His  poetical  imitation  of 
T ully  on  “  Old  Age”  has  neither  the  clearnefs  of  profe,  nor 
the  fpritelinefs  of  poetry. 

The  “  ftrength  of  Denham,”  which  Pope  fo  emphatically 
mentions,  is  to  be  found  in  many  lines  and  couplets,  which 
convey  much  meaning  in  few  words,  and  exhibit  the  fentiment 
with  more  weight  than  bulk. 

On  the  Thames. 

“  Though  with  thofe  ftreams  he  no  refemblance  hold, 

“  Whofe  foam  is  amber,  and  their  gravel  gold 
“  His  genuine  and  lefs  guilty  wealth  t’  explore, 

“  Search  not  his  bottom,  but  furvey  his  fhore.” 

On  Strafford. 

“  His  wifdom  fuch,  as  once  it  did  appear 
“  Three  kingdoms'  wonder,  and  three  kingdoms’  fear. 

“  While  fingle  he  flood  forth,  and  feem’d,  although 
“  Each  had  an  army,  as  an  equal  foe, 

“  Such  -was  his  force  of  eloquence,  to  make 
“  The  hearers  more  concern'd  than  he  that  fpake  : 

“  Each  feem'd  to  a<ft  that  part  he  came  to  fee, 

“  And  none  was  more  a  looker-on  than  he; 

“  So  did  he  move  our  paffions,  fome  were  known 
“  To  wifh,  for  the  defence,  the  crime  their  own. 

“  Now  private  pity  drove  with  publick  hate, 

“  Reafon  with  rage,  and  eloquence  with  fate.” 
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On  Cowley. 

l 

*l  To  him  no  author  was  unknown, 

“  Yet  what  he  wrote  was  all  his  own  ; 

**  Horace’s  wit,  and  Virgil’s  ffate, 

“  He  did  not  fteal,  but  emulate  ! 

“  And  when  he  would  like  them  appear, 

**  Their  garb,  but  not  their  cloaths,  did  wear.” 

As  one  of  Denham’s  principal  claims  to  the  regard  of  pef- 
terity  arifes  from  his  improvement  of  our  numbers,  his  ver- 
fification  ought  to  be  confidered.  It  will  afford  that  plcafure 
which  arifes  from  the  obfervation  of  a  man  of  judgement, 
naturally  right,  forfaking  bad  copies  by  degrees,  and  advance 
ing  towards  a  better  practice,  as  he  gains  more  confidence  in 
himfelf. 

In  his  tranflation  of  Virgil,  written  when  he  was  about 
twenty-one  years  old,  may  be  ftill  found  the  old  manner  of 
continuing  the  fenfe  ungracefully  from  verfe  to  verfe : 

Xl  Then  all  thofe 

<(  Who  In  the  dark  our  fury  did  efcape, 

”  Returning,  know  our  borrow’d  arms,  and  fhape, 

“  And  differing  dialed!  ■,  then  their  numbers  fwell 
“  And  grow  upon  us  ;  firft  Choroebeus  fell 
“  Before  Minerva’s  altar;  next  dad  bleed 
“  Juft  Ripheus,  whom  no  Trojan  did  exceed 
“  In  virtue,  jet  the  gods  his  fate  decreed. 

“  Then  Hypanis  and  Dymas,  wounded  by 
“  Their  friends ;  nor  thee,  Pantheus,  thy  piety, 

“  Nor  confecrated  mitre,  from  the  fame 
“  Ill  fate  could  fave  •,  my  country’s  funeral  flame 
“  And  Troy’s  cold  allies  I  atteft,  and  call 
“  To  witnefs  for  myfelf,  that  in  their  fall 
■“  No  foes,  nor  death,  nor  danger,  I  declin’d, 

“  Did  and  defery'd  no  lefs,  my  fate  to  find.” 

From  this  kind  of  concatenated  metre  he  afterwards  refrain¬ 
ed,  and  taught  his  followers  the  art  of  concluding  their  fenl’e 
in  couplets  ;  which  has  perhaps  been  with  rather  too  much 
conftancy  purfued. 

This  paflage  exhibits  one  of  thofe  triplets  which  are  not 
unfrequent  in  this  eflay,  but  which  is  to  be  fuppofed  his  ma- 
turer  judgement  difapproved,  fince  in  his  latter  w  orks  he  has 
totally  forborn  them. 
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His  rhymes  are  fuch  as  feem  found  without  difficulty,  by 
following  the  fenfe  ;  and  are  for  the  moft  part  as  exact  at  leaft 
as  thofe  of  other  poets,  though  now  and  then  the  reader  is 
fhifted  off  with  what  he  can  get : 

“  O  how  transform' d  ! 

“  How  much  unlike  that  Hector,  who  return'd 
“  Clad  in  Achilles’  fpoils ! 

And  again : 

“  From  thence  a  thoufand  leffer  poets  fprung 
fl  Like  petty  princes  from  the  fall  of  Rome." 

Sometimes  the  weight  of  rhyme  is  laid  upon  a  word  too 
feeble  to  fuffain  it : 


“  Troy  confounded  falls 
“  From  all  her  glories  :  if  it  might  have  flood 
“  By  any  power,  by  this  right  hand  it  Jhou'ci. 

“  - And  though  my  outward  Hate  misfortune  hath 

“  Depreft  thus  low-,  it  cannot  reach  my  faith.” 

“  - Thus,  by  his  fraud  and  our  own  faith  o’ercome, 

“  A  feigned  tear  deftroys  us,  againft  whom 
t(  Tydides  nor  Achilles  could  prevail, 

“  Nor  ten  years  conflict,  nor  a  thoufand  fail.” 

He  is  not  very7  careful  to  vary  the  ends  of  his  verfes ;  in 
one  paffage  the  word  die  rhymes  three  couplets  in  fix. 

Moft  of  thefe  petty  faults  are  in  his  firft  productions,  when 
he  was  lefs  fkilful,  or  at  leaft  lefs  dexterous  in  the  ufe  of 
words ;  and  though  they  had  been  more  frequent,  they  could 
only  have  leffened  the  grace,  not  the  ftrength  of  his  compofi- 
fion.  He  is  one  of  the  writers  that  improved  our  tafte,  and 
advanced  our  language,  and  whom  we  ought  therefore  to 

O  «-/  7  _  O 

read  with  gratitude,  though,  having  done  much,  he  left  much 
to  do. 
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T  HE  life  of  Milton  has  been  already  written  in  fo  many 
forms,  and  with  fuch  minute  enquiry,  that  I  might  perhaps 
more  properly  have  contented  myfelf  with  the  addition  of  a 
few  notes  on  Mr.  Fenton’s  elegant  Abridgement,  but  that  a 
new  narrative  was  thought  neceffary  to  the  uniformity  of  this 
edition. 

JOHN  MILTON  was  by  birth  a  gentleman,  defcended 
from  the  proprietors  of  Milton,  near  Thame,  in  Oxfordftiire, 
one  of  whom  forfeited  his  eflate  in  the  times  of  York  and 
Lancafter.  Which  fide  he  took  I  know  not;  his  defcendant 
inherited  no  veneration  for  the  White  Rofe. 

His  grandfather  John  was  keeper  of  the  foreft  of  Shotover, 
a  zealous  papift,  who  difinherited  his  fon,  becaufe  he  had  for- 
faken  the  religion  of  his  anceftors. 

His  father,  John,  who  was  the  fon  difinherited,  had  recourfe 
for  his  fupport  to  the  profeffion  of  a  fcrivener.  He  was  a  man 
eminent  for  his  fkill  in  mufic.k,  many  of  his  compofitions  being 
Hill  to  be  found;  and  his  reputation  in  his  profeffion  was  fuch, 
that  he  grew  rich,  and  retired  to  an  eftate.  He  had  probably 
more  than  common  literature,  as  his  fon  addreffes  him  in  one  of 
his  moft  elaborate  Latin  poems.  He  married  a  gentlewoman  of 
the  name  of  Cafton,  a  Welfh  family,  by  whom  he  had  two 
fons,  John,  the  poet,  and  Chriftopher,  who  ftudied  the  law, 
and  adhered,  as  the  law  taught  him,  to  the  King’s  party,  for 
which  he  was  a  while  perfecuted,  but  having,  by  his  brother’s 
intereft,  obtained  permiffion  to  live  in  quiet,  he  fupported  him- 
felf  fo  honourably  by  chamber-pradfice,  that,  foon  after  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  King  James,  he  was  knighted  and  made  a  Judge  ; 
but,  his  conftitution  being  too  weak  for  bufinefs,  he  retired 
before  any  difreputable  compliances  became  neceffary. 
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He  had  likewife  a  daughter  Anne,  whom  he  married  with  a 
considerable  fortune  to  Edward  Philips,  who  came  from  Shrews¬ 
bury,  and  rofe  in  the  Crown  office  to  be  Secondary:  by  him 
She  had  two  fons,  John  and  Edward,  who  were  educated  by 
the  poet,  and  from  v/hom  is  derived  the  only  authentic  account 
of  his  domeftick  manners. 

John,  the  Poet,  was  born  in  his  father’s  houfe,  at  the  Spread- 
Eagle  in  Bread-ftreet,  Dec.  9,  1608,  between  fix  and  Seven 
in  the  morning.  His  father  appears  to  have  been  very  Solicit¬ 
ous  about  his  education  ;  for  he  was  inftru&ed  at  firft  by  pri¬ 
vate  tuition  under  the  care  of  Thomas  Young,  who  was  after¬ 
wards  chaplain  to  the  English  merchants  at  Hamburgh,  and 
of  whom  we  have  reafon  to  think  well,  Since  his  Scholar  con¬ 
sidered  him  as  worthy  of  an  epistolary  elegy. 

He  was  then  Sent  to  St.  Paul’s  School,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Gill ;  and  removed,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Sixteenth 
year,  to  Chrift’s  College  in  Cambridge,  where  he  entered  a 
Sizar*,  Feb.  12,  1624. 

He  was  at  this  time  eminently  Skilled  in  the  Latin  tongue ; 
and  he  himfelf,  by  annexing  the  dates  to  his  firft  compositions, 
a  boaft  of  which  Politian  had  given  him  an  example,  feems 
to  commend  the  earlinefs  of  his  own  proficiency  to  the  notice 
of  posterity .  But  the  produces  of  his  vernal  fertility  have 
been  furpaSTed  by  many,  and  particularly  by  his  contemporary 
Cowley.  Of  the  powers  of  the  mind  it  is  difficult  to  form  an 
eftimate  :  many  have  excelled  Milton  in  their  firft  elTays,  who 
never  rofe  to  works  like  Paradife  Loji. 

At  fifteen,  a  date  which  he  ufes  till  he  is  Sixteen,  he  trans¬ 
lated  or  verfified  twoPfalms,  114  and  136,  which  he  thought 
worthy  of  the  publick  eye ;  but  they  raife  no  great  expectati¬ 
ons  :  they  would  in  any  numerous  fchool  have  obtained  praife, 
but  not  excited  wonder. 

Many  of  his  elegies  appear  to  have  been  written  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  by  which  it  appears  that  he  had  then  read  the 
Roman  authors,  with  very  nice  difcernment.  I  once  heard 
Mr.  Hampton,  the  tranflator  of  Polybius,  remark  what  I  think 
is  true,  that  Milton  was  the  firft  Englishman  who,  after  the  re¬ 
vival 

*  Tn  this  affertion  Dr.  Johnfon  was  mistaken.  Milton  was  ad. 
mitted  a  penfioner,  and  not  a  fizar,  as  will  appear  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extradt  from  the  College  Register  :  “  Johannes  Milton 

Londinenfis,  Silius  Johannis,  inftitutusfuitin  literarum  elementis 
“  fub  Mag’ro  Gill  Gymnafii  Paulini  pnefe&o,  admiffus  eil  Pen- 
“  fionarius  Minor  Feb.  120,  1624,  fub  M’ro  Chappell,  folvitq. 

pro  Ingr.  £.0  10s.  o d.”  R. 
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vival  of  Letters,  wrote  Latin  verfes  with  claffick  elegance. 
If  any  exceptions  can  be  made,  they  are  very  few :  Haddon 
and  Afcham,  the  pride  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  however  they 
have  fucceeded  in  profe,  no  fooner  attempt  verfe  than  they 
provoke  derifion.  If  we  produced  any  thing  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice  before  the  elegies  of  Milton,  it  was  perhaps  Alabajler’s 
Roxana*. 

Of  thefe  exercifes,  which  the  rules  of  the  Univerfity  re¬ 
quired,  fome  were  publilhed  by  him  in  his  maturer  years. 
They  had  been  undoubtedly  applauded ;  for  they  were  fuch 
as  few  can  form ;  yet  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeCt  that  he  was  re¬ 
garded  in  his  college  with  no  great  fondnefs.  That  he  obtain¬ 
ed  no  fellowfhip  is  certain ;  but  the  unkindnefs  with  which 
he  was  treated  was  not  merely  negative.  I  am  alhamed  to 
relate  what  I  fear  is  true,  that  Milton  was  one  of  the  laft 
ftudents  in  either  univerfity  that  fuffered  the  publick  indigni¬ 
ty  of  corporal  correction. 

It  was,  in  the  violence  of  controverfial  hoftility,  obje&ed 
to  him,  that  he  was  expelled :  this  he  fteadily  denies,  and  it 
was  apparently  not  true  ;  but  it  feems  plain  from  his  own 
verfes  to  Diodati ,  that  he  had  incurred  Rujlication ,  a  tem¬ 
porary  difmilfion  into  the  country,  with  perhaps  the  lofs  of 
a  term. 

Me  tenet  urbs  reflua  quam  Thamefis  alluit  unda, 

Meque  nec  invitum  patria  dulcis  habet. 

Jam  nec  arundiferum  mihi  eura  revifere  Cajnum, 

Nec  dudum  vetiti  me  laris  angit  amor. - - 

Nec  dun  libet  ufque  minas  preferre  magiftri, 

Cateraque  ingenio  non  fubeunda  meo. 

Si  fit  hoc  exilium  patrias  adiiffe  penates, 

Et  vacuum  curie  btia  grata  fequi, 

Non  ego  vel  profugi  nomen  fortemve  recufo, 

Lffitus  et  exiTti  conditione  fruor. 

I  cannot  find  any  meaning  but  this,  which  even  kindness 
and  reverence  can  give  to  the  term,  vetiti  laris ,  “  a  habita¬ 
tion  from  which  he  is  excluded  j”  or  how  exile  can  be  other- 
wife  interpreted.  He  declares  yet  more,  that  he  is  weary  cf 
enduring  the  threats  of  a  rigorous  majler ,  and fomething  elfe , 
i which  a  temper  like  his  cannot  undergo.  What  was  more  than 
threat  was  probably  punifhment.  This  poem,  which  men¬ 
tions  his  exile ,  proves  likewife  that  it  was  not  perpetual ;  for  it 

concludes 


*  Publilhed  1632.  R. 
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concludes  with  a  refolution  of  returning  fome  time  to  Cam¬ 
bridge.  And  it  may  be  conjectured,  from  the  willingnefs  with 
which  he  has  perpetuated  the  memory  of  his  exile,  that  its 
caufe  was  fuch  as  gave  him  no  fhame. 

He  took  both  tire  ufual  degrees ;  that  of  Batchelor  in  1628, 
and  that  of  Mafter  in  1632 ;  but  he  left  the  univerfity  with 
no  kindnefs  for  its  inftitution,  alienated  either  by  the  injudi¬ 
cious  feverity  of  his  governors,  or  his  own  captious  perverfe- 
nefs.  The  caufe  cannot  now  be  know-n,  but  the  effect  appears 
in  his  writings.  His  fcheme  of  education,  infcribed  to  Hartlib , 
fuperfedes  ail  academical  inftruction,  being  intended  to  com- 
prife  the  whole  time  which  men  ufuailv  fpend  in  literature, 
from  their  entrance  upon  grammar,  till  they  proceed ,  as  it  is 
called. ,  Majlers  of  Arts.  And  in  his  Difcourfe  on  the  likeliejl 
1$ ay  to  remove  Hirelings  out  of  the  Churchy  he  ingenuouflv 
propofes,  that  the  profits  of  the  lands  forfeited  by  the  a  Ft  for 
fuperfiitious  ufes ,  Jhould  be  applied  to  fuch  academies  all  over 
the  land  where  languages  and  arts  may  be  taught  together  ;  fo 
that  youth  may  be  at  once  brought  up  to  a  competency  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  an  honejl  trade ,  by  which  means  fuch  of  them  as  had  the 
gift ,  bang  enabled  to  fupport  themfclves  ( without  tithes )  by  the 
tatter ,  may,  by  the  he  p  of  the  former ,  become  worthy  preachers. 

One  of  his  objections  to  academical  education,  as  it  w*as 
then  conducted,  is,  that  men  deugned  for  orders  in  the  Church 
were  permitted  to  act  plays,  writhing  and  unboning  their  clergy 
limbs  io  all  the  amici  and  difhonejl  gefiures  of  \ Trincalos *,  buf¬ 
foons,  ana  bawds ,  projlituting  the  fhame  of  that  minifiry  which 
they  had ,  or  were  near  having ,  to  the  eyes  of  courtiers  and  court- 
ladies ,  their  grooms  and  mademoifelles. 

This  is  fufEciently  peevifh  in  a  man,  who,  when  he  men¬ 
tions  his  exile  from  the  college  relates,  with  great  luxuriance, 
the  compenfation  which  the  pieafures  of  the  theatre  afford 
him.  Flays  w'ere  therefore  only  criminal  when  they  were 
3-cted  by  academicks. 

He  went  to  the  univerfity  with  a  defign  of  entering  into 
the  church,  but  in  time  altered  his  mind  ;  for  he  declared,  that 
whoever  became  a  clergyman  muff  “  fubferibe  Have,  and  take 
“  an  oath  withal,  which,  unlefs  he  took  with  a  confcience 

“  that 

*  By  the  mention  of  this  name,  he  evidently  refers  to  Albu- 
mazar,  added  at  Cambridge  in  1614.  Ignoramus  and  other  plays 
were  performed  at  the  fame  time.  The  practice  was  then  very 
frequent.  The  laid  dramatick  performance  at  either  univerfity 
was  The  Grateful  Fair,  written  bv  Chriftopber  Smart,  and  repre- 
fented  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  about  1747.  R. 
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w  that  could  not  retch,  he  muft  ftraight  perjure  himfelf.  He 
w  thought  it  better  to  prefer  a  blamelefs  filence  before  the 
“  office  of  fpeaking,  bought  and  begun  with  fervitude  and  for- 
“  fwearing.” 

Thefe  expreffions  are,  I  find,  applied  to  the  fubfcription  of 
the  Articles ;  but  it  feems  more  probable  that  they  relate  to 
canonical  obedience.  I  know  not  any  of  the  Articles  which 
feem  to  thwart  his  opinions :  but  the  thoughts  of  obedience, 
whether  canonical  or  civil,  raifed  his  indignation. 

His  unwillingnefs  to  engage  in  the  miniftry,  perhaps  not  yet 
advanced  to  a  fettled  refolution  of  declining  it,  appears  in  a 
letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  who  had  reproved  his  fufpended 
and  dilatory  life,  which  he  feems  to  have  imputed  to  an  infati- 
able  curiofity,  and  fantaftick  luxury  of  various  knowledge. 
To  this  he  writes  a  cool  and  plaufible  anfwer,  in  which  he  en¬ 
deavours  to  perfuadehim,  that  the  delay  proceeds  not  from  the 
delights  of  defultory  fludy,  but  from  the  defire  of  obtaining 
more  fitnefs  for  his  talk  ;  and  that  he  goes  on,  not  taking 
tbougl't  of  being  late ,  fo  it  gives  advantage  to  be  more  fit. 

When  he  left  the  univerfity,  he  returned  to  his  father,  then 
refiding  at  Horton  in  Buckinghamfhire,  with  whom  he  lived 
five  years,  in  which  time  he  is  faid  to  have  read  all  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers.  With  what  limitations  this  univerfality  ts 
to  be  underftood,  who  lhall  inform  us  ? 

It  might  be  fuppofed,  that  he  who  read  fo  much  Ihould  have 
done  nothing  elfe  ;  but  Milton  found  time  to  write  the  Mafque 
of  Comus ,  which  was  prefented  at  Ludlow,  then  the  refidence 
of  the  Lord  Prefident  of  Wales,  in  16345  and  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  being  added  by  Earl  of  Bridgewater’s  fons  and  daugh¬ 
ter.  The  fiddion  is  derived  from  Homer’s  Circe *  5  but  we 

never 

*  It  has  neverthelefs  its  foundation  in  reality.  The  earl  of 
Bridgewater  being  Prefident  of  Wales  in  the  year  1634,  had  his 
refidence  at  Ludlow-caftle  in  Shropffiire,  at  which  time  lord 
Brackly  and  Mr.  Egerton,  his  fons,  and  lady  Alice  Egerton,  his 
daughter,  palling  through  a  place  called  the  Hay-wood  foreft,  or 
Haywood  in  Herefordihire,  were  benighted,  and  the  lady  for  a 
Ihort  time  loft:  this  accident  being  related  to  their  father  upon 
their  arrival  at  his  caftle,  Milton,  at  the  requeft  of  his  friend 
Henry  Lawes,  who  taught  mufic  in  the  family,  wrote  this 
mafque.  Lawes  fet  it  to  mufic,  and  it  was  added  on  Michaelmas 
night ;  the  two  brothers,  the  young  lady,  and  Lawes  himfelf, 
bearing  each  a  part  in  the  reprefentation. 

The  lady  Alice  Egerton  became  afterwards  the  wife  of  the  earl 
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never  can  refufe  to  any  modern  the  liberty  of  borrowing 
from  Homer : 

- a  quo  ceu  fonte  perenni 

Vatum  Pieriis  ora  rigantur  aquis. 

His  next  production  was  Lyndas,  an  elegy,  written  in 
1637,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  King,  the  fon  of  Sir  John  King, 
fecretary  for  Ireland  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  James,  and 
Charles.  King  was  much  a  favourite  at  Cambridge,  and  many 
of  the  wits  joined  to  do  honour  to  his  memory.  Milton’s  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Italian  writers  maybe  difcovered  bv  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  longer  and  fhorter  verfes,  according  to  the  rules  of 
Tufcan  poetry,  and  his  malignity  to  the  Church  by  fome  lines 
which  are  interpreted  as  threatening  its  extermination. 

He  is  fuppoled  about  this  time  to  have  written  his  Arcades ; 
for  while  he  lived  at  Horton  he  tiled  fometimes  to  Ideal  from 
his  ftudies  a  few  days,  which  he  fpent  at  Harefield,  the  houfe 
of  the  countefs  dowager  of  Derby,  where  the  Arcades  made 
part  of  a  dramatick  entertainment. 

He  began  now  to  grow  weary  of  the  country  :  and  had  fome 
purpofe  of  taking  chambers  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  when  the 
death  of  his  mother  fet  him  at  liberty  to  travel,  for  which  he 
obtained  his  father’s  confent,  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton’s  direc¬ 
tions,  with  the  celebrated  precept  of  prudence,  i  penfieri 
Jiretti ,  ed  il  vifa  fciolto  ;  “  thoughts  clofe,  and  looks  loofe.” 

In  1638  he  left  England,  and  went  firft  to  Paris;  where, 
by  the  favour  of  Lord  Scudamore ,  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
vifiting  Grotius ,  then  refiding  at  the  French  court  as  ambaf- 

fador 

ofCarbury,  who,  at  his  feat  called  Golden-grove,  in  Caermarthen- 
fhire,  harboured  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor  in  the  time  of  the  Ufurpationy 
Among  the  dodor’s  lermons  is  one  on  her  death,  in  which  her 
character  is  finely  pourtrayed.  Her  filter,  lady  Mary,  was  given 
in  marriage  to  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 

Notwithftanding  Dr.  Johnfon's  affertion,  that  the  fidion  is 
derived  from  Homer’s  Circe,  it  may  be  conjedured,  that  it  was 
rather  taken  from  the  Comus  of  Erycius  Puteanus,  in  which, 
under  the  fidion  of  a  dream,  the  charaders  of  Comus  and  his 
attendants  are  delineated,  and  the  delights  of  fenfualilts  expofed 
and  reprobated.  This  little  trad  was  publilhed  at  Louvain  in 
1611,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford  in  1634,  ver7  7ear  in  which 
Milton’s  Comus  was  written.  H. 

Milton  evidently  was  indebted  to  the  Old  Wives  Tale  of  George 
Pcele  for  the  pl^i  of  Comus.  R. 
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ador  from  Chriftina  of  Sweden.  From  Paris  he  hafted  into 
Italy,  of  which  he  had  with  particular  diligence  ftudied  the 
language  and  literature;  and,  though  he  feems  to  have  in¬ 
tended  a  very  quick  perambulation  of  the  country,  ftaid  two 
months  at  !  lorence ;  where  he  found  his  way  into  the  aca¬ 
demies,  and  produced  his  compofitions  with  fuch  applaufe  as 
appears  to  have  exalted  him  in  his  own  opinion,  and  confirm¬ 
ed  him  in  the  hope,  that,  “  by  labour  and  intenfe  ftudy, 
tc  which,”  fays  he,  “  I  take  to  be  my  portion  in  this  life, 
u  joined  with  a  ftrong  propenfity  of  nature,”  he  might 
<c  l^ve  fomething  fo  written  to  after-times,  as  they  fhould 
“  not  willingly  let  it  die.*’ 

It  appears,  in  all  his  writings,  that  he  had  the  ufual  con¬ 
comitant  of  great  abilities,  a  lofty  and  fteady  confidence  in 
himfelf,  perhaps  not  without  fome  contempt  of  others  ;  for 
fcarcely  any  man  ever  wrote  fo  much,  and  praifed  fo  few.  Of 
his  praife  he  was  very  frugal ;  as  he  fet  its  value  high,  and  con¬ 
sidered  his  mention  of  a  name  as  a  fecurity  againft  the  wafte 
of  time,  and  a  certain  prefervation  from  oblivion. 

At  Florence  he  could  not  indeed  complain  that  his  merit 
wanted  diftindtion.  Carlo  Dati  prefented  him  with  an  en- 
comiaftick  infcription,  in  the  tumid  lapidary  ftyle;  and  Fran- 
cini  wrote  him  an  ode,  of  which  the  firft  ftanza  is  only 
empty  noife  ;  the  reft  are  perhaps  too  diftufe  on  common 
topicks:  but  the  laft  is  natural  and  beautiful. 

From  Florence  he  went  to  Sienna,  and  from  Sienna  to 
Rome,  w’here  he  was  again  received  with  kindnefs  by  the 
Learned  and  the  Great.  Holftenius,  the  keeper  of  the  Vati¬ 
can  Library,  who  had  refided  three  years  at  Oxford,  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  Cardinal  Barberini :  and  he,  at  a  mufical  enter¬ 
tainment,  waited  for  him  at  the  door,  and  led  him  by  the  hand 
into  the  aflembly.  Here  Selvaggi  praifed  him  in  a  diftich, 
and  Salfilli  in  a  tetraftick:  neither  of  them  of  much  value. 
The  Italians  were  gainers  by  this  literary  commerce ;  for  the 
encomiums  with  which  Milton  repaid  Salfilli,  though  not  fe- 
cure  againft  a  ftern  grammarian,  turn  the  balance  indifputably 
in  Milton’s  favour. 

Of  thefe  Italian  teftimonies,  poor  as  they  are,  he  was  proud 
enough  to  publifh  them  before  his  poems ;  though  he  fays,  he 
cannot  be  fufpected  but  to  have  known  that  they  were  laid 
non  torn  de  fe,  quatn  fupra  fe. 

At  Rome,  as  at  I  lorence,  he  ftaid  only  two  months  ;  a  time 
indeed  fufficient,  if  he  defired  only  to  ramble  with  an  explainer 
of  its  antiquities,  or  to  view  places  and  count  pictures ;  but 
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certainly  too  fliort  for  the  contemplation  of  learning,  policy, 
or  manners. 

From  Rome  he  pafled  on  to  Naples,  in  company  of  a  her¬ 
mit,  a  companion  from  whom  little  could  be  expected  ;  yet 
to  him  Milton  owed  his  introduction  to  Manfo  marquis  of 
Villa,  who  had  been  before  the  patron  of  Taffb.  Manfo  was 
enough  delighted  with  his  accomplifhments  to  honour  him 
with  a  forry  diftich,  in  which  he  commends  him  for  every  thing 
but  his  religion  :  and  Milton,  in  return,  addrefled  him  in  a 
Latin  poem,  which  muft  have  raifed  an  high  opinion  of  Lng- 
lifh  elegance  and  literature. 

His  purpofe  was  now  to  have  vifited  Sicily  and  Greece  ; 
but,  hearing  of  the  differences  between  the  king  and  parlia¬ 
ment,  he  thought  it  proper  to  haften  home,  rather  than  pafs 
his  life  in  foreign  amufements  while  his  countrymen  were  con¬ 
tending  for  their  rights.  He  therefore  came  back  to  Rome, 
though  the  merchants  informed  him  of  plots  laid  againft  him 
by  the  Jefuits,  for  the  liberty  of  his  converfations  on  religion. 
He  had  fenfe  enough  to  judge  that  there  was  no  danger,  and 
therefore  kept  on  his  way,  and  added  as  before,  neither  obtrud¬ 
ing  nor  fhunning  controverfy.  He  had  perhaps  given  fome 
offence  by  vifiting  Galileo,  then  a  prifoner  in  the  Inquifftion 
for  philofophical  herefy;  and  at  Naples  he  was  told  by  Manfo, 
that,  by  his  declarations  on  religious  queftions,  he  had  ex¬ 
cluded  himfelf  from  fome  diftinctions  which  he  fhould  other- 
wife  have  paid  him.  But  fuch  conduct,  though  it  did  not  pleafe, 
was  yet  fufficiently  fafe  ;  and  Milton  ftaid  two  months  more 
at  Rome,  and  went  on  to  Florence  without  moleftation. 

From  Florence  he  vifited  Lucca.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Venice;  and,  having  fent  away  a  colledtion  of  muffck  and 
other  books,  travelled  to  Geneva,  which  he  probably  confider- 
ed  as  the  metropolis  of  orthodoxy. 

Here  he  repofed  as  in  a  congenial  element,  and  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  John  Diodati  and  Frederick  Spanheim,  two 
learned  profeffors  of  Divinity.  From  Geneva  he  pafled 
through  France  ;  and  came  home,  after  an  abfence  of  a  year 
and  three  months. 

At  his  return  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  friend  Charles 
Diodati ;  a  man  whom  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  of  great 
merit,  fince  he  was  thought  by  Milton  worthy  of  a  poem,  in¬ 
tituled,  Epitaphium  Damoms ,  written  with  the  common  but 
childifh  imitation  of  paftoral  life. 

He  now  hired  a  lodging  at  the  houfe  of  one  Ruflel,  a  taylor 
in  St.  Bride’s  Church-yard,  and  undertook  the  education  of 
John  and  Edward  Philips,  his  fifter’s  fans.  Finding  his  rooms 
J  to» 
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too.  little,  he  took  a  houfe  and  garden  in  Alderfgate-ftreet  *, 
which  was  not  then  fo  much  out  of  the  world  as  it  is  now ;  and 
chofe  his  dwelling  at  the  upper  end  of  a  pafTage,  that  he  might 
tivoid  the  noife  ef  the  ftreet.  Here  he  received  more  boys,  to 
be  boarded  and  inftrufted. 

Let  not  our  veneration  for  Milton  forbid  us  to  look  with 
fome  degree  of  merriment  on  great  promifes  and  fmall  perfor¬ 
mance,  on  the  man  who  haftens  home,  becaufe  his  country¬ 
men  are  contending  for  their  liberty,  and,  when  he  reaches  the 
fcene  of  adfion,  vapours  away  Ins  patriotifm  in  a  private  board- 
mg-fchool.  This  is  the  period  of  his  life  from  which  all  his 
biographers  feem  inclined  to  flirink.  They  are  unwilling  that 
Milton  fhould  be  degraded  to  a  ichool-mafter ;  but,  fince  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  taught  boys,  one  finds  out  that  he 
taught  for  nothing,  and  another  that  his  motive  was  only  zeal 
for  the  propagation  of  learning  and  virtue;  and  all  tell  what 
they  do  not  know  to  be  true,  only  to  excufe  an  ail:  which  no 
wife  man  will  confider  as,  in  itfelf  difgraceful.  His  father  was 
alive  ;  his  allowance  was  not  ample  ;  and  he  fupplied  its  defici¬ 
encies  by  an  honeft  and  ufeful  employment. 

It  is  told,  that  in  the  art  of  education  he  performed  wonders ; 
and  a  formidable  lift  is  given  of  the  authors,  Greek  and  Latin, 
tnat  were  read  in  Alderfgate-ftreet  by  youth  between  ten  and 
fifteen  or  fixteen  years  of  age.  Thole  who  tell  or  receive  thefe 
ftories  fhould  confider,  that  nobody  can  be  taught  fafter  than 
he  can  learn.  The  fpeed  of  the  horfeman  muft  be  limited  by 
the  power  of  his  horfe.  Every  man,  that  has  ever  undertaken 
to  lnftrudf  others,  can  tell  what  flow  advances  he  has  been  able 
to  make,  and  how  much  patience  it  requires  to  recall  vagrant 
inattention,  to  ftimulate  fluggifh  indifference,  and  to  rectify 
abfurd  mifapprehcnfion. 

v .  rhe  purpofe  of  Milton,  as  it  feems,  was  to  teach  fome- 
tumg  more  folid  than  the  common  literature  of  Schools,  by 
reading  thofe  authors  that  treat  of  phyfical  fubje&s ;  fuch  a? 

•f'  2  the 

*  This  is  inaccurately  expreffed :  Philips,  and  Dr.  Newton 
after  him,  fay  a  garden-houfe,  i.  e.  a  houfe  fituate  in  a  garden 
and  of  which  there  were,  efpecially  in  the  north  fuburbs  of  Lon¬ 
don,  very  many,  if  not  few  elfe.  The  term  is  technical  and 
frequently  occurs  in  the  Athen.  and  Fall.  Oxon.  The  meaning 
thereof  may  be  collected  from  the  article  Thomas  Farnabe,  the 
famous  fchoolmafter,  of  whom  the  author  fays,  that  he  taught  in 
Goldlmith’s  Rents,  in  Cripplegate  parifh,  behind  Redcrofs-ftreer 
where  were  large  gardens  and  handfome  houfes.  Milton's  houfe 
in  Jewin-ftreet  was  alfo  a  garden-houfe,  as  were  indeed  mo  ft  of 
his  dwellings  after  his  fettlement  in  London.  H. 
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the  Georgick,  and  aftronomical  treatifes  of  the  ancients.  This 
was  a  fcheme  of  improvement  which  feems  to  have  bufied  ma¬ 
ny  literary  projectors  of  that  age.  Cowley,  who  had  more 
tnearts  than  Milton  of  knowing  what  was  wanting  to  the  cm- 
bellifliments  of  life,  formed  the  fame  plan  of  education  in  his 
imaginary  College. 

•But  the  truth  is,  that  the  knowledge  of  external  nature, 
and  the  fciences  which  that  knowledge  requires  or  includes, 
are  not  the  great  or  the  frequent  bunnefs  of  the  human  mind. 
Whether  we  provide  for  aCtion  or  converfation,  whether  we 
wiih  to  be  ufeful  or  pleafmg,  the  firft  requifite  is  the  religious 
and  moral  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  ;  the  next  is  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  and  with  thofe  exam¬ 
ples  which  may  be  faid  to  embody  truth,  and  prove  by  events 
the  reafonablenefs  of  opinions.  Prudence  and  Juftice  are  vir¬ 
tues  and  excellences  of  all  times  and  of  all  places  ;  we  are  per¬ 
petually  moralifts,  but  we  are  geometricians  only  by  chance. 
Our  intercourfe  with  intellectual  nature  is  neceffary  ;  our  fpe- 
culations  upon  matter  are  voluntary,  and  at  leifure.  Phyfiolo- 
gical  learning  is  of  fuch  rare  emergence,  that  one  may  know 
another  half  his  life  without  being  able  to  eftimate  his  fkill  in 
hydroftaticks  or  aftronomy ;  but  his  moral  and  prudential  cha¬ 
racter  immediately  appears. 

Thofe  authors,  therefore,  are  to  be  read  at  fchools  that  fup- 
ply  moft  axioms  of  prudence,  moft  principles  of  moral  truth, 
and  moft  materials  for  converfation  ;  and  thefe  purpofes  are 
beft  ferved  by  poets,  orators,  and  hiftorians. 

Let  me  not  be  cenfured  for  this  digreflion  as  pedantick  or 
paradoxical  ;  for,  if  I  have  Milton  againft  me,  I  have  Socrates 
on  my  fide.  It  was  his  labour  to  turn  philofophy  from  the 
ftudy  of  nature  to  fpeculatfons  upon  life;  but  the  innovators 
whom  I  oppofe  are  turning  off  attention  from  life  to  nature. 
They  feem  to  think,  that  we  are  placed  here  to  watch  the 
growth  of  plants,  or  the  motions  of  the  ftars.  Socrates  was 
rather  of  opinion,  that  what  we  had  to  learn  was,  how  to  do 
good,  and  avoid  evil. 

”OtU  t«(  £»  jitsy#goir<  k&kovt  cvyet6c/Jt 

Of  inftitutions  we  may  judge  by  their  effects.  From  this 
wonder-working  academy,  I  do  not  know  that  there  ever  pro¬ 
ceeded  any  man  very  eminent  for  knowledge  :  its  only  genuine 
produdt,  I  believe,  is  a  fmall  Hiftory'  of  Poetry,  written  in 
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Latin  by  his  nephew  Philips,  of  which  perhaps  none  of  my 
readers  has  ever  heard*. 

That  in  his  fchool,  as  in  every  thing  elfe  which  he  under¬ 
took,  belaboured  with  great  diligence,  there  is  no  reafon  for 
doubting.  One  part  of  his  method  deferves  general  imitation. 
He  was  careful  to  inflrudt  his  fcholars  in  religion.  Every 
Sunday  was  fpent  upon  theology;  of  which  he  dictated  a  fhorc 
fyftem,  gathered  from  the  writers  that  were  then  fafhionable 
in  Dutch  uni verfi ties. 

He  fet  his  pupils  an  example  of  hard  fludy  and  fpare  diet ; 
only  now  and  then  he  allowed  himfelf  to  pafs  a  day  of  feftivity 
and  indulgence  with  fome  gay  gentlemen  of  Gray’s  Inn. 

He  now  began  to  engage  in  the  controverfies  of  the  times, 
and  lent  his  breath  to  blow  the  flames  of  contention.  In  1641 
he  publifhed  a  treatile  of  Reformation ,  in  two  books,  againft 
the  Eftablifhed  Church ;  being  willing  to  help  the  Pun  tans, 
who  were,  he  fays,  inferior  to  the  Prelates  in  learning. 

Hall,  bifhop  of  Norwich,  had  publifhed  an  Humble  Re- 
monjl ranee,  in  defence  of  Epifcopacy :  to  which,  in  1641, 
live  miniftcrs  f,  of  whofe  names  the  hrft  letters  made  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  word  S/neftymnuus ,  gave  their  anfwer.  Of  this  An- 
fwer  a  Confutation  was  attempted  by  the  learned  UJher ;  and 
to  the  Confutation  Milton  publifhed  a  Reply,  intituled,  Of 
Prelatical  Epifcopacy ,  and  whether  it  may  be  deduced  from  the 
Apofolical  Tunes,  by  virtue  of  thofe  TeJli monies  which  are  al- 
ledged  to  that  Purpofe  in  fome  late  Treatifes,  one  ivhereof goes  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  James  Lord  Bijhop  of  Armagh. 

I  have  tranfcribed  this  title  to  fhew,  by  his  contemptuous 
mention  of  U flier,  that  he  had  now  adopted  the  puritanical  fa- 
vagenefs  of  manners.  His  next  work  was,  The  Reafon  of 
Church  Government  urged  againjl  Prelacy,  by  Mr.  John  Mil- 
ton,  1642.  In  this  book  he  difcovers,  not  with  oitenta  ious 
exultation,  but  with  calm  confidence,  his  high  opinion  of  his 
own  powers ;  and  promifes  to  undertake  fomething,  he  yet 
knows  not  what,  that  may  be  of  ufe  and  honour  to  his  country. 
“  This,”  fays  he,  “is  not  to  be  obtained  but  by  devout  prayer 
“  to  that  Eternal  Spirit  that  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and 

“  knowledge, 

m  ma7  be  fure  at  leaf!,  that  Dr.  Johnfon  had  never  feen. 

t  the  book  he  ipeaks  of;  for  it  is  entirely  compoied  in  Encdifh, 
though  us  title  begins  with  two  Latin  words,  ‘  Theatrum  Poeta- 
rum  ,  or,  A  compleat  collection  of  the  Poets,  &c.’  a  circum- 

ftance  that  probably  milled  the  biographer  of  Milton.”  Euro¬ 
pean  Magazine,  June  1787,  p.  388.  R. 

f  Stephen  Marfhall,  Edmund  Calamy,  Thomas  You  lg,  Mat¬ 
thew  Newcomen,  William  Spinftow.  R. 
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<c  knowledge,  and  fends  out  his  Seraphim,  with  the  hallowed 
ct  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he 
“  pleafes.  To  this  muft  be  added,  induftrious  and  feledt  read- 
“  ing,  fleady  obfervation,  and  infight  into  all  feemly  and  gene- 
“  rous  arts  and  affairs;  till  which  in  fome  meafurebe  compaff, 
“  I  refufe  not  to  fuflain  this  expedition.”  From  a  promife 
like  this,  at  once  fervid,  pious,  and  rational,  might  be  expedL 
ed  the  Paradife  Lofl.  \ 

He  publifhed  the  fame  year  two  more  pamphlets,  upon  the 
fame  queffion.  To  one  of  his  antagonifts,  who  affirms  that  he 
was  vomited  out  of  the  Univerfity ,  he  anfwers,  in  general  terms ; 
“  The  Fellows  of  the  College  wherein  I  fpent  fome  years,  at 
“  my  parting,  after  I  had  taken  two  degrees,  as  the  manner 
“  is,  fignified  many  times  how  much  better  it  would  content 
“  that  I  fhould  ftay. — As  for  the  common  approbation  or  dif- 
“  like  of  that  place,  as  now  it  is,  that  I  fhould  efteem  or  dif- 
“  efteem  myfelf  the  more  for  that,  too  fimple  is  the  anfwerer, 
w  if  he  think  to  obtain  with  me.  Of  fmall  practice  were  the 
“  phyfician  who  could  not  judge,  by  what  fhe  and  her  fifter 
“  have  of  long  time  vomited,  that  the  worfer  fluff  fhe  ftrongly 
“  keeps  in  her  ftomach,  but  the  better  fhe  is  ever  kecking  at, 
“  and  is  queafy ;  fire  vomits  now  out  of  ficknefs ;  but  before 
“  it  will  be  well  with  her,  fhe  muft  vomit  with  ftrong  phy- 
u  fic.  The  univerfity,  in  the  time  of  her  better  health,  and 
“  my  younger  judgment,  I  never  greatly  admired,  but  now 
“  much  lefs.” 

This  Is  furely  the  language  of  a  man  who  thinks  that  he  has 
been  injured.  He  proceeds  to  deferibe  the  courfe  of  his  con¬ 
duit,  and  the  train  of  his  thoughts  ;  and,  becaufe  he  has  been 
fufpedled  of  incontinence,  gives  an  account  of  his  own  purity: 
“  That  if  1  be  jultly  charged,”  fays  he,  “with  this  crime, 
“  it  may  come  upon  me  with  tenfold  fhame.” 

The  ftyle  of  his  piece  is  rough,  and  fuch  perhaps  was  that 
of  his  antagonift.  This  rcughnefs  he  juftifies,  by  great  ex¬ 
amples,  in  along  digreffion.  Sometimes  he  tries  to  be  humo¬ 
rous  :  “  Left  I  fhould  take  him  for  feme  chaplain  in  hand, 
“  fome  fquire  of  the  body  to  his  prelate,  one  who  ferves  not  at 
“  the  altar  only,  but  at  the  Court-cupboard,  he  will  bellow  on 
“  us  a  pretty  model  of  hi  mi  elf;  and  fets  me  out  half  a  dozen 
“  ptifical  mottoes,  wherever  he  had  them,  hopping  fhort  in 
“  the  meafure  of  convulfion  fits;  in  which  labour  the  agony 
“  of  his  wit  having  fcaped  narrowly,  inftead  of  well-fized  pe- 
“  riods,  he  greets  us  with  a  quantity  of  thumb-ring  poefies. — 
“  And  thus  ends  this  fedlion,  or  rather  diifedtion  of  himfelf.” 
Such  is  the  controverfial  merriment  cf  Milton;  his  gloomy 

ferioufnefs 
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ferioufnefs^  Is  yet  more  offenfive.  Such  is  his  malignity,  that 
hell  grows  darker  at  his  frown. 

Hts  father,  after  Reading  was  taken  by  Ejfex,  came  to  refide 
in  his  houfe ;  and  his  fchool  increafed.  At  Whitfuntide,  in 
his  thirty-fifth  year,  he  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Powel,  ajufticeof  the  peace  in  Oxfordfhire.  He  brought  her 
to  town  with  him,  and  expe&ed  all  the  advantages  of  a  conju¬ 
gal  life.  The  lady,  however,  feems  not  much  to  have  delight¬ 
ed  in  the  pleafures  of  fpare  diet  and  hard  ftudy  ;  for,  as  Philips 
relates,  “  having  for  a  month  led  a  philofophick  life,  after 
“  having  been  ufed  at  home  to  a  great  houfe,  and  much  com- 
“  pany  and  joviality,  her  friends,  poffibly  by  her  own  defire, 
u  made  earneft  fuit  to  have  her  company  the  remaining  part 
“  of  the  fummer  ;  which  was  granted,  upon  a  promife  of  her 
tc  return  at  Michaelmas.” 

Milton  was  too  bufy  to  much  mifs  his  wife  ;  he  purfuedhis 
Rudies  ;  and  now  and  then  vifited  the  Lady  Margaret  Leu-h, 
whom  he  has  mentioned  in  one  of  his  fonnets.  At  laft  Mich¬ 
aelmas  arrived  ;  but  the  Lady  had  no  inclination  to  return  to 
the  fullen  gloom  of  her  hufband’s  habitation,  and  therefore  very 
willingly  forgot  her  promife.  He  fent  her  a  letter,  but  had  no 
anfwer;  he  fent  more  with  the  fame  fuccefs.  It  could  be  al- 
ledged  that  letters  mifcarry ;  he  therefore  difpatched  a  meflen- 
ger,  being  by  this  time  too  angry  to  go  himfelf.  His  melfen- 
ger  was  lent  back  with  fome  contempt.  The  family  of  the 
Lady  were  Cavaliers. 

In  a  man  whofe  opinion  of  his  own  merit  was  like  Milton’s, 
lefs  provocation  than  this  might  have  raifed  violent  refentment. 
Milton  foon  determined  to  repudiate  her  for  difobedience  ;  and, 
being  one  of  thofe  who  could  eafily  find  arguments  to  juftifv 
inclination,  publifhed  (in  1644)  The  DoSirine  and  Dfcipline 
of  'Divorce  ;  which  was  followed  by  The  Judgement  of  Martin 
Bucer ,  concerning  Divorce ;  and  the  next  year,  his  Tetrachor- 
don  Expoftions  upon  the  four  chief  Places  of  Scripture  which 
treat  of  Marriage. 

This  innovation  was  oppofed,  as  might  be  expedled,  by  the 
clergy,  who,  then  holding  their  famous  aflembly  at  Weftmin- 
fter,  procured  that  the  author  Ihould  be  called  before  the  Lords ; 
“  but  that  Houfe,”  fays  Wood,  “  whether  approving  the  doc- 
u  trine,  or  not  favouring  his  accufers,  did  foon  difmifs  him.”' 

There  feems  not  to  have  been  much  written  againfi:  him, 
nor  any  thing  by  any  writer  of  eminence.  The  antagonilf 
that  appeared  is  ftyled  by  him,  a  Serving  Man  turned  Solicitor. 
Howel  in  his  Letters  mentions  the  new  dodfrine  with  con¬ 
tempt  ;  and  it  was,  I  fuppofe,  thought  more  worthy  of  derifion 

than 
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than  of  confutation.  He  complains  of  this  neglect  in  two 
fonnets,  of  which  the  fir  ft  is  contemptible,  and  the  fecond  not 
excellent. 

From  this  time  it  is  obferved,  that  he  became  an  enemy  to 
the  Prefbyterians,  whom  he  had  favoured  before.  He  that 
changes  his  party  by  his  humour  is  not  more  virtuous  than  he 
that  changes  it  by  "his  intercft ;  he  loves  himfelf  rather  than 
truth. 

His  wife  and  her  relations  now  found  that  Milton  was  not  an 
unrefifting  fufrerer  of  injuries  ;  and  perceiving  that  he  had  be¬ 
gun  to  put  his  doctrine  in  practice,  by  courting  a  young  wo¬ 
man  of  great  accomplifhments,  the  daughter  of  one  Dodtor 
Davis,  who  was  however  not  ready  to  comply,  they  relolved 
to  endeavour  a  re-union.  He  went  fometimes  to  the  houfe  of 
one  Blackborough,  his  relation,  in  the  lane  of  St.  Martin’s  le- 
Grand,  and  at  one  of  hisufual  vifits  was  furprifed  to  fee  hi§ 
wife  come  from  another  room,  and  implore  forgivenefs  on  her 
knees.  He  refilled  her  intreaties  for  a  while  :  “  but  partly,” 
fays  Philips,  “  his  own  generous  nature,  more  inclinable  to 
“  reconciliation  than  to  perfeverance  in  anger  or  revenge,  and 
w  partly  the  ftrong  interceffion  of  friends  on  both  fides,  foon 

brought  him  to  an  act  of  oblivion  and  a  firm  league  of 
“  peace.”  It  were  injurious  to  omit,  that  Milton  afterwards 
received  her  father  and  her  brothers  in  his  own  houfe,  when 
they  were  diftrefied,  with  other  Royalifts. 

Hepublifhed  about  the  fame  time  his  Areopagitica ,  a  Speech 
of  Mr,  John  Milton  for  the  liberty  of  unlicenjed  Printing.  The 
danger  of  fuch  unbounded  liberty,  and  the  danger  of  bounding 
it,  have  produced  a  problem  in  the  fcience  of  Government, 
which  human  underftanding  feems  hitherto  unable  to  folve.  If 
nothing  may  be  publifhed  but  what  civil  authority  fhall  have 
previoufly  approved,  power  muft  always  be  fhe  ftandard  of 
truth  ;  if  every  dreamer  of  innovations  may  propagate  his  pro¬ 
jects,  there  can  be  no  fettlement;  if  everv  murmurer  at  govern¬ 
ment  may  diffufe  difeontent,  there  can  be  no  peace ;  and  if 
every  fceptick  in  theology  may  teach  his  follies,  there  can  be 
no  religion.  The  remedy  againft  thefe  evils  is  to  punifh  the 
authors  ;  for  it  is  yet  allowed  that  every  fociety  may  punifh, 
though  not  prevent,  the  publication  of  opinions  which  that  fo¬ 
ciety  fhall  think  pernicious;  but  this  punifhment,  though  it 
may  crufh  the  author,  promotes  the  book;  and  it  feems  not 
more  reafonable  to  leave  the  right  of  printing  unreftrained 
becaufe  writers  may  be  afterwards  cenfured,  than  it  would  be 
to  deep  with  doors  unbolted,  becaufe  by  our  laws  we  can  hang 
a  thief. 


But 
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But  whatever  were  his  engagements,  civil  or  domeftick, 
poetry  was  never  long  out  cf  his  thoughts. 

About  this  time  (1645)  a  collection  of  his  Latin  and  Eng- 
lifh  poems  appeared,  in  which  the  Allegro  and  Penferofo ,  with 
fome  others,  were  hr  ft  publifned. 

He  had  taken  a  larger  houfe  in  Barbican  for  the  reception 
of  lcholars;  but  the  numerous  relations  cf  his  wife,  to  whom 
he  generoufly  granted  refuge  for  a  while,  occupied  his  rooms. 
In  time,  however,  they  went  away  ;  “  and  the  houfe  again,” 
fays  Philips,  “  now  looked  like  a  houfe  of  the  Mufes  only, 
“  though  the  acceffion  of  fcholars  was  not  great.  Poftibly  his 
“  having. proceeded  fo  far  in  the  education  of  youth  may  have 
“  been  the  occafion  of  his  adverfaries  calling  him  pedagogue 
“  and  fchool-mafter ;  whereas  it  is  well  known  he  never  let 

up  for  a  publick  fchool,  to  teach  all  the  young  fry  of  a  parifti ; 

but  only  was  vidlling  to  impart  his  learning  and  knowledge 
“  to  his  relations,  and  the  fons  of  gentlemen  who  were  his 
£c  intimate  friends,  and  that  neither  his  writings  nor  his  way 
“  of  teaching  favoured  in  the  leaft  of  pedantry.” 

Thus  laborioufly  does  his  nephew  extenuate  what  cannot  be 
denied,  and  what  might  be  confefied  without  difgrace.  Mil- 
ton  was  not  a  man  who  could  become  mean  by  a  mean  employ¬ 
ment.  This,  however,  his  warmeft  friends  leem  not  to  have 
found;  they  therefore  fhift  and  palliate.  He  did  not  fell  lite¬ 
rature  to  all  comers  at  an  open  {hop  ;  he  was  a  chamber-mil¬ 
liner,  and  meafured  his  commodities  to  his  friends. 

Philips,  evidently  impatient  of  viewing  him  in  this  {late  of 
degradation,  tells  us  that  it  was  not  long  continued  ;  and,  to 
rail'e  his  character  again,  has  a  mind  to  inveft  him  with  milita¬ 
ry  fplendour:  He  is  much  miftaken,”  he  fays,  “if  there 
“  was  not  about  this  time  a  defign  of  making  him  an  adjutant- 
“  general  in  Sir  William  Waller’s  army.  But  the  nevv-mo- 
“  delling  of  the  army  proved  an  obftruCtion  to  the  defign.” 
An  event  cannot  be  fet  at  a  much  greater  diftnnee  than  by  hav¬ 
ing  been  only  defined,  about  Jome  time ,  if  a  man  be  not  much 
mijlaken,  Milton  {hail  be  a  pedagogue  no  longer ;  for,  if 
Philips  be  not  much  miftaken,  fomebody  at  fome  time  defigned 
him  for  a  foldier, 

About  the  time  that  the  army  was  new-modelled  ( 1645),  he 
removed  to  a  fmaller  houie  in  Holbourn,  which  opened  back¬ 
ward  into  Linccln’sr-Inn-Fields.  He  is  not  known  to  have 
publilhed  any  thing  afterwards  till  the  King’s  death,  when, 
finding  his  murderers  condemned  by  the  Prelbyterians,  he 
wrote  a  treatife  to  juftify  it,  and  to  compofe  the  minds  of  the 
people. 


He 
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He  made  feme  Remarks  on  the  Articles  of  Peace  hetvjcen 
Ormond  and  the  Irijh  Rebels.  While  he  contented  himfelf  to 
write,  he  perhaps  did  only  what  his  confcience  di&ated  ;  and 
if  he  did  not  very  vigilantly  watch  the  influence  of  his  own 
paffions,  and  the  gradual  prevalence  of  opinions,  firft  willingly 
admitted,  and  then  habitually  indulged  ;  if  objections,  by  being 
overlooked,  were  forgotten,  and  defire  fuperinduced  convicti¬ 
on  ;  he  yet  fhared  only  the  common  weaknefs  of  mankind, 
and  might  be  no  lefs  fincere  than  his  opponents.  But  as  facti¬ 
on  feldom  leaves  a  man  honeft,  however  it  might  find  him, 
Milton  is  fufpeCted  of  having  interpolated  the  book  called  Icon 
Baftlike ,  which  the  Council  of  State,  to  whom  he  was  now 
made  Latin  fecretary,  employed  him  to  cenfure,  by  inferting 
a  prayer  taken  from  Sidney's  Arcadia ,  and  imputing  it  to  the 
King;  whom  he  charges,  in  his  Iconoclafes ,  with  the  ufe  of 
this  prayer,  as  with  a  heavy  crime,  in  the  indecent  language 
with  which  profperi ty  had  emboldened  the  advocates  for  rebel¬ 
lion  to  infult  all  that  is  venerable  or  great :  u  Who  would  have 
“  imagined  fo  little  fear  in  him  of  the  true  all-feeing-  Deity — 
a  as,  immediately  before  his  death,  to  pop  into  the  hands  of  the 
“  grave  bifhop  that  attended  him,  as  a  fpecial  relique  of  his 
<c  faintly  exercifes,  a  prayer  ftolen  word  for  word  from  the 
u  mouth  of  a  Heathen  woman  praying  to  a  Heathen  God  ?” 

The  papers  which  the  King  gave  to  Dr.  Juxon  on  the  fcaf- 
fold,  the  regicides  took  away,  fo  that  they  were  at  leaf!:  the 
publifhers  of  this  prayer;  and  Dr.  Birch,  v/ho  had  examined 
the  queftion  with  great  care,  was  inclined  to  think  them  the 
forgers.  The  ufe  of  it  by  adaptation  was  innocent;  and  they 
who  could  fo  noifily  cenfure  it,  with  a  little  extenfion  of  their 
malice  could  contrive  what  they  wanted  to  accufe. 

King  Charles  the  Second,  being  now  flickered  in  Holland, 
employed  Salmafius,  profefTor  of  polite  Learning  at  Leyden, 
to  write  a  defence  of  his  father  and  of  monarchy  ;  and,  to  ex¬ 
cite  his  induftry,  gave  him,  as  was  reported,  a  hundred  Jaco- 
bufes.  Salmafius  was  a  man  of  fkill  in  language,  knowledge 
of  antiquity,  and  fagacity  of  emendatory  criticifm,  almoft  ex¬ 
ceeding  all  hope  of  human  attainment ;  and  having,  by  excef- 
five  praifes,  been  confirmed  in  great  confidence  of  himfelf, 
though  he  probably  had  not  much  confidered  the  principles  of 
fociety  or  the  rights  of  government,  undertook  the  employ¬ 
ment  without  diftruft  of  his  own  qualifications;  and,  as  his 
expedition  in  writing  was  wonderful,  in  1649  publifhed 
Defenfio  Regis. 

To  this  Milton  was  required  to  write  a  fufficient  anfwer  ; 
which  he  performed  (1651)  iafuch  a  manner,  that  Hobbes  de¬ 
clared 
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dared  himfelf  unable  to  decide  whofe  language  was  befb,  or 
whole  arguments  were  worlt.  In  my  opinion,  Milton’s  peri¬ 
ods  are  fmoother,  neater,  and  more  pointed ;  but  he  deli  Jits 
himfelf  with  teazing  his  adverfary  as  much  as  with  confuting 
him.  He  makes  a  foclilh  allufion  of  Salmafius,  whole  dodtrine 
he  confiders  as  fervile  and  unmanly,  to  the  dream  of  Salmaf- 
t/s,  which  whoever  entered  left  half  his  virility  behind  him. 
Salmafius  was  a  Frenchman,  and  was  unhappily  married  to  a 
fcold.  Tu  es  GalluSf  fays  Milton,  ds5,  ut  aiunt ,  nimiuin  gal- 
linaceus.  But  his  fupreme  pleafure  is  to  tax  his  adverfary,  fo 
renowned  for  criticifm,  with  vitious  Latin.  He  opens  his 
book  with  telling  that  he  has  ufed  Perform ,  which,  aecoidino- 
to  Milton,  fignifies  only  a  Majk,  in  a  fenle  not  known  to  the 
Romans,  by  applying  it  as  we  apply  Perfon.  But  as  Nemeiis 
is  always  on  the  watch,  it  is  memorable  that  he  has  enforced 
the  charge  of  a  folecifm  by  an  expreffion  in  itfelf  grofsly  foie- 
ciftical,  when  for  one  of  thofe  fuppofed  blunders, "he  fays,  as 
Ker,  and  I  think  fome  one  before  him,  has  remarked  propino 
te  grammatiflis  tuts  vapulandurn.  From  vapulo ,  which  L  s  a 
paffive  fenfe,  vapulandus  can  never  be  derived.  No  man  for¬ 
gets  his  original  trade :  the  rights  of  nations,  and  of  kings, 
fink  into  queftions  of  grammar,  if  grammarians  difeufs  them. 

Milton,  when  he  undertook  this  anfwer,  was  weak  cf  body 
and  dim  of  fight ;  but  his  will  was  forwarded,  and  what  was 
wanting  cf  health  was  fupplied  by  zeal.  He  was  rewarded 
with  a  thoufitnd  pounds,  and  his  book  was  much  read ;  for  pa¬ 
radox,  recommended  by  fpirit  and  elegance,  ealily  gains  atten¬ 
tion  ;  and  he,  who  told  every  man  that  lie  was  equal  to  his 
King,  could  hardly  want  an  audience. 

T  hat  the  performance  cf  Salmafius  was  not  difperfed  with 
equal  rapidity,  or  read  with  equal  eagernefs,  is  very  credible. 
He  taught  oniy  the  ftale  dodbrine  of  authority,  and  the  unplea- 
fing  duty  of  fubmiflion  ;  and  he  had  been  fo  long  not  only  the 
monarch  but  the  tyrant  cf  literature,  that  almolt  all  mankind 
were  delighted  to  find  him  defied  and  infulted  by  a  new  name, 
not  yet  confidered  as  any  one’s  rival.  If  Chriltina,  as  is  faid, 
commended  the  Defence  of  the  People ,  her  purpofe  muft  be  to 
torment  Salmafius,  who  was  then  at  court;  for  neither  her 
civil  ftation,  ncr  her  natural  charadber,  could  difpole  them  to 
favour  the  dodbnne,  who  was  by  birth  a  queen,  and  by  temper 
defpotick. 

'1  hat  Salmafius  was,  from  the  appearance  of  Milton’s  boo!:, 
treated  with  negledb,  there  is  not  much  procf ;  but  to  a  man 
folong  accuftomed  to  admiration,  a  little  praile  cf  his  antago- 
nift  would  be  fufficiently  offenfive,  and  might  incline  him  to 

leave 
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leave  Sweden,  from  which  however  he  was  difmified,  not 
with  any  mark  of  contempt,  but  with  a  train  of  attendance 
fcarcely  lefs  than  regal. 

He  prepared  a  reply,  which,  left  as  it  was  imperfect,  was 
publiihed  bv  his  fen  in  the  year  of  the  Reftoration.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning,  being  probably  molt  in  pain  for  his  Latinity,  he  en¬ 
deavours  to  defend  his  ufe  of  the  word  perfona; ;  but,"  if  I  re¬ 
member  light,  he  mi  lies  a  better  authority  than  any  that  he 
has  found,  that  of  Juvenal  in  his  fourth  fatire: 

— Quid  agis  cum  dira  &  feedior  omnj 
Crimine  perfena  ell  ? 

As  Salrnafms  reproached  Milton  with  lofing  his  eves  in  the 
quarrel,  Milton  delighted  himfelf  with  the  belief  that  he  had 
fhortened  Salmafius’s  life,  and  both  perhaps  with  more  malig¬ 
nity  than  reafon,  Salmalius  died  at  the  Spa,  Sept.  3,  1653; 
and,  as  ccntrovertifts  are  commonly  faid  to  be  killed  by  their 
laft  difpute,  Milton  was  flattered  with  the  credit  of  deftroying 
him. 

Cromwell  had  now  difmified  the  parliament  by  the  authority 
of  which  he  had  deftroyed  monarchy,  and  commenced  monarch 
himfelf,  under  the  title  of  ProteClor,  but  with  kingly  and 
-more  than  kingly  power.  That  his  authority  was  lawful,  ne¬ 
ver  was  pretended  ;  he  himfelf  founded  his  right  only  in  necef- 
fity  ;  but  Milton,  having  now  tailed  the  honey  of  publick  em¬ 
ployment,  would  not  return  to  hunger  and  philolbphy,  but, 
continuing  to  exercife  his  office  under  a  manifeft  usurpation, 
betrayed  to  his  power  that  liberty  which  he  had  defended. 
Nothing  can  be  more  juft  than  that  rebellion  Ihouldend  in  fla- 
very;  that  he  who  had  juftified  the  murder  cf  his  kin",  for 
feme  acts  which  to  him  feemed  unlawful,  Ihould  now  fell  his 
fervices,  and  his  flatteries,  to  a  tyrant,  ol  whom  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  he  could  do  nothing  lawful. 

He  had  now  been  blind  for  feme  years  ;  but  his  vigour  of  in¬ 
tellect  was  luch,  that  he  was  not  dilablea  to  difeharge  his  of¬ 
fice  of  Latin  fecretary,  or  continue  his  controverfies.  His 
mind  was  too  eager  to  J>e  diverted,  and  too  ftreng  to  be  fub- 
dued. 

About  this  time  his  firft  wife  died  in  child-bed,  having  left 
him  three  daughters.  As  he  probably  did  not  much  love  her, 
he  did  not  long  continue  the  appearance  of  lamenting  her ; 
but  after  a  fhort  time  married  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  one 
captain  Woodcock  of  Hackney  ;  a  woman  doubtlefs  educated 
in  opinions  like  his  own.  She  died,  within  a  year,  of  child¬ 
birth. 
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birth)  or  Lome  diflemper  that  followed  it ;  and  her  hufband  ho¬ 
noured  her  memory  with  a  poor  fonnet. 

The  firft  reply  to  Milton’s  Defenfio  Populi  was  publifhed 
in  1 65 1)  called  Apologia  pro  Rege  IA  Populo  Anglicano ,  contra 
Johannis  Polypragmatici  (alias  Miltonl)  defenfonetn  deflrudii- 
vam  Regis  lA  Populi.  Of  this  the  author  was  not  known; 
but  Milton  and  his  nephew  Philips,  under  whofe  name  he  pub¬ 
lifhed  an  anfwer  fo  much  corrected  by  him,  that  it  might  be 
called  his  own,  imputed  it  to  Bramhal  ;  and,  knowing  him  no 
friend  to  regicides,  thought  themfelves  at  liberty  to  treat  him 
as  if  they  had  known  what  they  only  fufpedled. 

Next  year  appeared  Regii  Sanguinis  clamor  acl  Cesium.  Of 
this  the  author  was  Peter  du  Moulin,  who  was  afterwards  pre¬ 
bendary  of  Canterbury;  but  Morus,  or  More,  a  French  mi- 
nifter,  having  the  care  of  its  publication,  was  treated  as  the 
writer  by  Milton  in  his  Defenfio  Secunda ,  and  overwhelmed  by 
fuch  violence  of  inve&ive,  that  he  began  to  flirink.  under  the 
tempell,  and  gave  his  persecutors  the  means  of  knowing  the 
true  author.  Du  Moulin  was  now  in  great  danger ;  but  Mil- 
ton’s  pride  operated  againft  his  malignity;  and  both  he  and 
his  friends  were  more  willing  that  Du  Moulin  fhould  efcape 
than  that  he  fhould  be  conv  idled  of  miftake. 

In  this  feccnd  Defence  he  fhews  that  his  eloquence  is  not 
merely  fatirical ;  the  rudenefs  of  his  invective  is  equalled  by 
the  groffnefs  of  his  flattery.  “  Deferimur,  Cromuelle,  tu  fo- 
“  Ds  fuperes,  ad  te  fumma  noftrarum  rerum  rediit,  in  te  folo 
“  confiftit,  infuperabili  tuae  virtuti  cedimus  cundti,  nemine 
“  vel  obloquente,  nifx  qui  aequales  inaequalis  ipfe  honores  fibi 
“  quaerit,  aut  digniori  conceflos  invidet,  aut  non  intelligit  ni- 
“  hil  efle  in  focietate  hominum  magis  vel  Deo  gratum,  vel  ra- 
*  tioni  confentaneum,  efle  in  civitate  nihil  aequius,  nihil  uti- 
“  lius,  quam  potiri  rerum  digniflimum.  Eum  te  agnofeunt 
“  omnes,  Cromuelle,  ea  tu  civis  maximus  &  *  gloriofiflimus, 
“  dux  publici  confllii,  exercituum  fortiffimorum  imperator, 
“  pater  patriae  geflifti.  Sic  tu  fpontanea  bonorum  omnium  & 
“  animitus  mifla  voce  falutaris.” 

Caefar,  when  he  aflumed  the  perpetual  didfatorfhip,  had 
not  more  fervile  or  more  elegant  flattery.  A  tranflation  may 
fhew  its  fervility  ;  but  its  elegance  is  lefs  attainable.  Having 
sxpefed  the  unfkilfulnefs  or  felfifhnefs  of  the  former  govern¬ 
ment,  “We  were  left,”  fays  Milton,  “to  ourfelves :  the 

“  whole 

*  It  may  be  doubted  whether^/ orioff  mus  be  here  ufed  with  Mil- 
ton  s  boalted  purity.  Res  gloriofa  is  an  illujlrious  thing  ;  but  vir 
gloriofus  is  commonly  a  braggart ,  as  in  miles  gloriofus.  Dr.  J. 
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u  whole  national  intereft  fell  into  your  hands,  andfubfifts  on- 
tc  Iy  in  your  abilities.  To  your  virtue,  overpowering  and  re- 
£c  fiftlefs,  every  man  gives  way,  except  fome  who,  without 
cc  equal  qualifications,  afpire  to  equal  honours,  who  envy  the 
cc  diftinctions  ot  merit  greater  than  their  own,  or  who  have 
tc  yet  to  learn,  that  in  the  coalition  of  human  fociet'y  nothing 
£c  is  tnore  pleafing  to  God,  or  more  agreeable  to  reafon,  than 
cc  that  the  higheft  mind  ihould  have  the  fovereign  power. 

Such,  Sir,  are  you  by  general  confeffion ;  fuch  are  the  things 
u  atchieved.  by  you,  the’  greateft  and  molt  glorious  of  our 
<c  countrymen,  the  director  of  our  publick  councils,  the  lea- 
“  der  of  unconquered  armies,  the  father  of  your  country ;  for 
“  by  that  title  does  every  good  man  hail  you,  with  fincere  and 
“  voluntary  praife.” 

Next  year,  having  defended  all  that  wanted  defence,  he 
found  leifure  to  defend  himfelf.  He  undertook  his  own  vindi¬ 
cation  againft  More,  whom  he  declares  in  his  title  to  be  juftly 
called  the  author  of  the  Regii  Sanguinis  clamor.  In  this  there 
is  no  w’ant  of  vehemence  or  eloquence,  nor  does  he  forget  his 
wonted  wit.  “Moruses?  anMomus?  an  uterque  idem  eft  ?” 
He  then  remembers  that  Morns  is  Latin  for  a  Mulberry  tree, 
and  hints  at  the  known  transformation ; 


— Poma  alba  ferebat 
Quae  poll  nigra  tuiit  Morus. 

With  this  piece  ended  his  controverfies ;  and  he  from  this 
time  gave  himlelf  up  to  his  private  ftudies  and  his  civil  em¬ 
ployment. 

As  fecretary  to  the  Protestor  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  written 
the  Declaration  of  the  reafons  for  a  war  with  Spain.  His 
agency  was  confidered  as  of  great  importance ;  for  when  a 
treaty  with  Sweden  was  artfully  fufpended,  the  delay  was  pub- 
tickiy  imputed  to  Mr.  Milton’s  indifpofition  ;  and  the  Swedifh 
agent  was  provoked  to  exprefs  his  wonder,  that  only  one  man 
in  England  could  write  Latin,  and  that  man  blind. 

Being  now  forty-feven  years  old,  and  feeing  himfelf  difen- 
cumbered  from  external  interruptions,  he  feems  to  have  re¬ 
collected  his  former  purpofes,  and  to  have  refumed  three  great 
works  which  ha  had  planned  for  his  future  employment:  an 
epick  poem,  the  hiftory  of  his  country,  and  a  dictionary  of 
the  Latin  tongue. 

To  collect  a  dictionary,  feems  a  work  of  all  others  leaft 
practicable  in  a  ftate  of  blindnefs,  becaufe  it  depends  upon  per¬ 
petual  and  minute  infpection  and  collation.  Nor  would  Mil- 

ton. 
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ton  probably  have  begun  it,  after  he  had  left  his  eye's ;  but 
having  had  it  always  before  him,  he  continued  it,  fays  Philips, 
Almojl  to  his  dying-day  ;  but  the  papers  were  fo  difeompofed  and 
deficient ,  that  they  could  not  be  fitted  for  the  prefis.  The  com¬ 
pilers  of  the  Latin  Dictionary,  printed  at  Cambridge,  had  the 
ufe  of  thofe  collections  in  three  folios  j  but  what  was  their  fate 
afterwards  is  not  known  *. 

To  compile  a  hiftoryfrom  various  authors,  when  they  can 
only  be  confuted  by  other  eyes,  is  not  eafy,  nor  poffible,  but 
with  more  fkilful  and  attentive  help  than  can  be  commonly  ob¬ 
tained  ;  and  it  was  probably  the  difficulty  of  confuting  and 
comparing  that  topped  Milton’s  narrative  at  the  Conqueft; 
a  period  at  which  affairs  were  not  very  intricate,  nor  authors 
very  numerous. 

b  or  the  fubjedt  of  his  epick  poem,  after  much  deliberation, 
long  chufing  and  beginning  late ,  he  fixed  upon  Paradife  Lojl ; 
a  defign  fo  comprehenfive,  that  it  could  be  juftified  only  by 
fuccefs.  He  had  once  defigned  to  celebrate  King  Arthur,  as 
he  hints  in  his  verfes  to  Manfus  ;  but  Arthur-  was  referved \  fays 
Fenton,  to  another  dejliny  f. 

It  appears,  by  fome  fketches  of  poetical  projects  left  in  ma- 
nufeript,  and  to  be  feen  in  a  library  \  at  Cambridge,  that  he 
had  digeftedhis  thoughts  on  this  fubjedLinto  one  of  thofe  wild 
dramas  which  were  anciently  called  Myfteries ;  and  Philips 
had  feen  what  he  terms  part  of  a  tragedy,  beginning  with  the 
firft  ten  lines  of  Satan’s  addrefs  to  the  Sun.  Thefe  myfteries 

confift 

*  The  Cambridge  Dictionary,  publifhed  in  quo,  1693,  is  no 
other  than  a  copy,  with  fome  fmall  additions,  of  that  of  Dr.  Adam 
Littleton  in  16S5,  by  fundry  perfons,  of  whom,  though  their 
names  are  concealed,  there  is  great  reafon  to  conjecture  that  Mil¬ 
ton’s  nephew,  Edward  Philips,  is  one;  for  it  is  exprefsly  faid  by 
Wood,  Fafti,  vol.  I.  p.  266,  that  Milton’s  “Thefaurus”  came  to 
his  hands ;  and  it  is  afferted,  in  the  preface  thereto,  that  the  edi¬ 
tors  thereof  had  the  ufe  of  three  large  folios  in  manufeript,  col¬ 
lected  and  digefted  into  alphabetical  order  by  Mr.  John  Milton. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  additions,  together  with  the  pre¬ 
face  above-mentioned,  and  a  large  part  of  the  title  of  the  “  Cam- 
“  bridge  Dictionary,”  have  been  incorporated  and  printed 
with  the  fubfequent  edition  of  “  Littleton’s  Dictionary,”  till 
that  of  1735.  Vid.  Biogr.  Brit.  2985,  in  not.  So  that,  for 
aught  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  Philips  was  the  lalt  poffefTor 
of  Milton’s  MS.  H. 

t  Id  efi,  to  be  the  fubjeft  cf  an  heroic  poem,  written  by  Sir 
Richard  Blackmore.  H. 

I  Trinity  College.  R. 
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confift  of  allegorical  perfons  ;  fuch  as  Jujlice,  Mercy ,  Faith. 
Of  the  tragedy  or  myftery  of  Paradije  Lojt  there  are  two 
plans  : 


The  Perfons. 
Michael. 

Chorus  of  Angels. 
Heavenly  Love. 

Lucifer. 

Eve'115  \  w‘t^1  t^ie  Serpent. 

Confcience. 

Death. 

Labour, 

Sicknefs, 

Difcor.tent,  )>Mutes. 
Ignorance,  | 
with  others;  J 
Faith. 

Hope. 

Charity. 


1 


The  Perfons. 

A4ofes. 

Divine  Juftice,  Wifdom, 
Heavenly  Love. 

The  Evening  Star,  Hef- 
perus. 

Chorus  of  Angels. 

Lucifer. 

Adam. 

Eve. 

Confcience. 

Labour,  ^ 

Sicknefs, 

Difcontent,  L  , 

Ignorance,  >Mutes- 


Fear, 
Death ; 
Faith. 
Hope. 
Charity. 


J 


Par  adi/e  Loft. 


The  Perfons. 

♦ 

Mofes,  ^gaAoy I'Qu,  recounting  how  he  afTumed  his  true  bo¬ 
dy  ;  that  it  corrupts  not,  becaufe  it  is  with  God  in  the  mount; 
declares  the  like  with  Enoch  and  Elijah  ;  befides  the  purity  of 
the  place,  that  certain  pure  winds,  dews,  and  clouds,  preferve 
it  from  corruption  ;  whence  exhorts  to  the  fight  of  God  ;  tells 
they  cannot  fee  Adam  in  the  ftate  of  innocence,  by  reafon  of 
their  fin. 


Juftice,  I 

Mercy,  >  debating  what  fhould  become  of  man,  if  he  fall. 
Wifdom,  J 

Chorus  of  Angels  finging  a  hymn  of  the  Creation. 


ACT 
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ACT  II. 

Heavenly  Love. 

Evening  Star. 

Chorus  fing  the  marriage-fong,  and  defcribe  Paradife. 

ACT  III. 

Lucifer  contriving  Adam’s  ruin. 

Chorus  fears  for  Adam,  and  relates  Lucifer’s  rebellion  and 
fall. 

ACT  IV. 

|  fallen. 

Confcience  cites  them  to  God’s  examination. 

Chorus  bewails,  and  tells  the  good  Adam  has  loft. 

A  C  T  V. 

Adam  and  Eve  driven  out  of  Paradife. 

-  prefented  by  an  angel  with 

Labour,  Grief,  Hatred,  Envy,  War,  Famine, 

Peftilence,  Sicknefs,  Difcontent,  Ignor¬ 
ance,  Fear,  Death, 

To  whom  he  gives  their  names.  Likewife  Winter,  Heat, 
Tempeft,  &c. 

Faith, 

Hope, 

Charity, 

Chorus  briefly  concludes. 

Such  was  his  firft  defign,  which  could  have  produced  only 
an  allegory,  or  myftery.  The  following  Iketch  feems  to  have 
attained  more  maturity. 

Adam  unparadifed : 

The  Angel  Gabriel,  either  defcending  or  entering ;  {hew¬ 
ing,  flnce  this  globe  was  created,  his  frequency  as  much  on 
vVol.  V.  G  earth 
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comfort  him  and  inftruft  him. 


7  Mutes. 
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earth  as  in  heaven ;  defcribes  Paradife.  Next,  the  Chorus, 
fnewing.the  real'on  of  his  coming  to  keep  his  watch  in  Para¬ 
dife,  after  Lucifer’s  rebellion,  by  command  from  God;  and 
withal  expreffing  his  defire  to  fee  and  know  more  concerning 
this  excellent  new  creature,  man.  The  angel  Gabriel,  as  by 
his  name  dignifying  a  prince  of  power,  tracing  Paradife  with  a 
more  free  office,  paffes  by  the  ftation  of  the  Chorus,  and, 
aefired  bv  them,  relates  what  he  knew  of  man  ;  as  the  creati¬ 
on  of  Eve,  with  their  love  and  marriage.  After  this,  Lucifer 
appears;  after  his  overthrow,  bemoans himfelf,  feeks  revenge 
dn  man.  The  Chorus  prepare  refiftance  at  his  firft  approach. 
At  laft,  after  difcourfe  of  enmity  on  either  fide,  he  departs : 
whereat  the  Chorus  fings  of  the  battle  and  vidfory  in  Heaven, 
againft  him  and  his  accomplices  :  as  before,  after  the  firft  adt, 
was  fung  a  hymn  of  the  creation.  Plere  again  may  appear 
Lucifer,  relating  and  infulting  in  what  he  had  done  to  the  de- 
ftruction  of  man.  Man  next,  and  Eve  having  by  this  time 
been  feducedby  the  Serpent,  appears  confufedly  covered  with 
leaves.  Confidence,  in  a  fhape,  accufes  him;  Juftice  cites 
him  to  the  place  whither  Jehovah  called  for  him.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  Chorus  entertains  the  ftage,  and  is  informed  by 
fome  angel  the  manner  of  the  fall.  Here  the  Chorus  bewails 
Adam’s  fall  ;  Adam  then  and  Eve  return  ;  accufe  one  another ; 
but  efpecially  Adam  lays  the  blame  to  his  wife;  is  ftubborn  in 
his  offence.  Juftice  appears,  reafons  with  him,  convinces 
him.  The  Chorus  admonifhes  Adam,  and  bids  him  beware 
Lucifer’s  example  of  impenitence.  The  angel  is  fenttobanifh 
them  out  of  Paradife;  but  before  caufesto  pafs  before  his  eyes, 
in  fhapes,  a  mafic  of  all  the  evils  of  this  life  and  world.  He  is 
humbled,  relents,  defpairs ;  at  laft  appears  Mercy,  comforts 
him,  promifes  the  Meffiah ;  then  calls  in  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity' ;  inftrucls  him ;  he  repents,  gives  God  the  giorv, 
fubmits  to  his  penalty.  The  Chorus  briefly  concludes.  Com¬ 
pare  this  with  the  former  draught. 

Thefe  are  very  imperfect  rudiments  of  Paradife  Lofl\ 
but  it  is  pleafant  to  fee  great  works  in  their  feminal  ftate, 
pregnant  with  latent  poffibiiities  of  excellence ;  nor  could  there 
be  any  more  delightful  entertainment  than  to  trace  their  gra¬ 
dual  growth  and  expanfion,  and  to  obferve  how  they  are  fome- 
times  fuddenly  advanced  by  accidental  hints,  and  fbmetimes 
flowly  improved  by  fteady  meditation. 

Invention  is  almoft  the  only  literary  labour  which  blind- 
nefs  cannot  obftruct,  and  therefore  he  naturally  folaced  his  fo- 
litude  by  the  indulgence  of  his  fancy',  and  the  melody  of  his 
numbers.  He  had  done  what  he  knew  to  be  r.eceffariiy  previ¬ 
ous 
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oils- to  poetical  excellence  ;  he  had  made  himfelf  acquainted 
with  Jeemly  arts  and  affairs  ;  his  comprehenfion  was  extended 
by  various  knowledge,  and  his  memory  ftored  with  intellec¬ 
tual  treafures.  He  was  (kilful  in  many  languages,  and  had 
by  reading  and  compofttion  attained  the  full  maftery  cf  his 
own.  He  would  have  wanted  little  help  from  books,  had  he 
retained  the  power  of  perufing  them. 

But  while  his  greater  defigns  were  advancing,  having  now, 
like  many  other  authors,  caught  the  love  of  publication,  he 
amufed  himfelf,  as  he  could,  with  little  productions.  He  feat 
to  the  prefs  (1658)  a  manufcript  of  Raleigh,  called  The  Ca¬ 
binet  Council ;  and  next  year  gratified  his  malevolence  to  the 
clergy,  by  a  Treatife  of  Civil  Power  in  Ecclefiajlical  Cafes ,  and 
the  Means  of  removing  Hirelings  out  of  the  Church. 

Oliver  Was  now  dead ;  Richard  was  conftrained  to  refign  : 
the  fvftem  of  extemporary  government,  which  had  been  held 
together  only  by  force,  naturally  fell  into  fragments  when 
that  force  was  taken  away;  and  Milton  faw  himfelf  and  his 
caufe  in  equal  danger.  But  he  had  ftill  hope  cf  doing  foxe- 
thing.  He  wrote  letters,  which  Toland  has  publifhed,  to 
luch  men  as  he  thought  friends  to  the  new  commonwealth  ;  and 
even  in  the  year  of  the  Reftoration  he  bated  no  jot  of  heart  or 
hope ,  but  was  fantaftical  enough  to  think  that  the  nation,  agi¬ 
tated  as  it  was,  might  be  fettled  by  a  pamphlet,  called  A  ready 
and  eafy  Way  to  ejlablijh  a  Free  Commonwealth  ;  which  was, 
however,  enough  confidered  to  be  both  ferioufly  and  ludicrouf- 
ly  anfwered. 


The  obftinate  enthufiafm  of  the  commonweal thmen  was 
very  remarkable.  When  the  King  was  apparently  returning, 
Harrington,  with  a  few  aflociates  as  fantaftical  as  himfelf,  ufed 
to  meet,  with  all  the  gravity  of  political  importance,  to  fettle 
an  equal  government  by  rotation  ;  and  Milton,  kicking  when 
he  could  ftrike  no  longer,  was  foolifh  enough  to  publilh,  a 
few  weeks  before  the  Reftoration,  Notes  upon  a  ferinon  preached 
by  one  Griffiths,  intituled,  The  Fear  of  God  and  the  King.  To 
thefe  notes  an  anfwer  was  written  by  L’Eftrange,  in  a  pam¬ 
phlet  petulantly  called  No  blind  Guides. 

But  whatever  Milton  could  write,  or  men  of  greater  ac¬ 
tivity  could  do,  the  King  was  now  about  to  be  reftored  with, 
the  irrefiftible  approbation  of  the  people.  He  was  therefore 
no  longer  fecretary,  and  was  confequently  obliged  to  quit  the 
houfe  which  he  held  by  his  office  ;  and  proportioning  his 
fenfe  of  danger  to  his  opinion  of  the  importance  of  his°vrit- 
ings,  thought  it  convenient  to  feek  fome  fhelter,  and  hid  him¬ 
felf  fora  time  in  Bartholomew  Clofe,  by  Weft  Srr.ithfi-ld. 

L*  2  I  cannot 
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I  cannot  hut  remark  a  kind  of  refpedl,  perhaps  unconfci- 
oufiy,  paid  to  this  great  man  by  his  biographers  :  every  houfe 
in  which'  he  refided  is  hiftorically  mentioned,  as  if  it  were  an 
injury  to  neglect  naming  any  place  that  he  honoured  by  his 
prefence. 

The  King,  with  lenity  of  which  the  world  has  had  perhaps 
no  other  example,  declined  to  be  the  judge  or  avenger  of  his 
own  or  his  father’s  wrongs  :  and  promifed  to  admit  into  the 
Act  of  Oblivion  all,  except  thofe  whom  the  Parliament  fhould 
except ;  and  the  Parliament  doomed  none  to  capital  punifhment 
but  the  wretches  who  had  immediately  co-operated  in  the  mur¬ 
der  of  the  King.  Milton  was  certainly  not  one  of  them  ;  he 
had  onlyjuftified  what  they  had  done. 

This  juftification  was  indeed  fufiiiciently  offenfive ;  and 
(June  1 6)  and  order  was  iffued  to  feize  Milton’s  Defence ,  and 
Goodwin’s  Gbfruflors  of  f if  ice,  another  book  of  the  fame 
tendency,  and  burn  them  by  the  common  hangman.  The 
attorney-general  was  ordered  to  profecute  the  authors  ;  but 
Milton  was  not  feized,  nor  perhaps  very  diligently  purfued. 

Net  long  after  (Auguft  19)  the  flutter  of  innumerable 
bofoms  was  ftilled  by  an  act,  which  the  King,  that  his  mercy 
might  want  no  recommendation  of  elegance,  rather  called  an 
Aft  of  Oblivion  than  of  Grace.  Goodwin  was  named,  with 
nineteen  more,  as  incapacitated  for  any  publick  truft ;  but  of 
Milton  there  was  no  exception. 

Of  this  tendernefs  fhewn  to  Milton,  the  curiofity  of  man¬ 
kind  has  not  forborn  to  enquire  the  reafon.  Burnet  thinks 
he  was  forgotten  ;  but  this  is  another  inftance  which  may  con¬ 
firm  Dalrymple’s  obfervation,  who  fays,  “  that  whenever 
«  Burnet’s  narrations  are  examined,  he  appears  to  be  mif- 
<c  taken.” 

Forgotten  he  was  not;  for  his  profecution  was  ordered; 
it  muft  be  therefore  by  defign  that  he  was  included  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  oblivion.  He  is  faid  to  have  had  friends  in  the  Houfe, 
fuch  as  Marvel,  Morrice,  and  Sir  Thomas  Charges;  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  man  like  him  muft  have  had  influence.  A  very 
particular  ftory  of  his  efcape  is  told  by  Richardfon  in  his 
Memoirs,  which  he  received  from  Pope,  as  delivered  by  Bet¬ 
terton,  who  might  have  heard  it  from  Davenant.  In  the  war 
between  the  King  and  Parliament,  Davenant  was  made  pri- 
foner  and  condemned  to  die  ;  but  was  fpared  at  the  requeft  cf 
Milton.  When  the  turn  cf  fuccefs  brought  Milton  into  the 
like  danger,  Davenant  repayed  the  benefit  by  appearing  in 
his  favour.  Here  is  a  reciprocation  of  generofity  and  grati¬ 
tude  fo  pleafing,  that  the  tale  makes  its  own  way  to  credit. 
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But  if  help  were  wanted,  I  know  not  where  to  find  it.  The 
danger  of  Davenant  is  certain  from  his  own  relation  :  but  of 
his  efcape  there  is  no  accostnt.  Betterton’s  narration  can  be 
traced  no  higher ;  it  is  not  known  that  he  had  it  from  Da¬ 
venant.  We  are  told  that  the  benefit  exchanged  was  life  for 
life;  but  it  feems  not  certain  that  Milton’s  life  ever  was  in 
danger.  Goodwin,  who  had  committed  the  fame  kind  of 
crime,  efcaped  with  incapacitation  ;  and,  as  exclufton  from 
publick  truft  is  a  punifhment  which  the  power  of  government 
can  commonly  infliH  without  the  help  of  a  particular  lav/,  it 
required  no  great  intereft  to  exempt  Milton  from  a  cenfure 
little  more  than  verbal.  Something  maybe  reafonably  aferibed 
to  veneration  and  companion ;  to  veneration  of  his  abilities, 
and  compaffion  for  his  diftreffes,  which  made  it  fit  to  forgive 
his  malice  for  his  learning.  He  was  now  poor  and  blind  ;  and 
who  would  purfue  with  violence  an  illullrious  enemy,  deprel- 
fed  by  fortune,  and  difarmed  by  nature*  ? 

The  publication  of  the  AH  of  Oblivion  put  him  in  the  fame 
condition  with  his  fellow  fubjeHs.  He  was,  however,  upon 
fome  pretence  now  not  known,  in  the  cuftody  of  the  ferjeant 
in  December  ;  and,  when  he  was  releafed,  upon  his  refufal  of 
the  fees  demanded,  he  and  the  ferjeant  were  called  before  the 
Houfe.  He  was  now  fafe  within  the  fhade  of  oblivion,  and 
knew  himfelf  to  be  as  much  out  of  the  power  of  a  griping 
officer,  as  any  other  man.  How  the  queftion  was  determined 
is  not  known.  Milton  would  hardly  have  contended,  but 
that  he  knew  himfelf  to  have  right  on  his  fide. 

He  then  removed  to  Jewin-ftreet,  near  Alderfgate-flreet ; 
and  being  blind  and  by  no  means  wealthy,  wanted  a  domeftick 
companion  and  attendant ;  and  therefore,  by  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Paget,  married  Elizabeth  Minfhul,  of  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  family  in  Chefhire,  probably  without  a  fortune.  All 
his  wives  were  virgins  ;  for  he  has  declared  that  he  thought 
it  grofs  and  indelicate  to  be  a  fecond  hufband  :  upon  what 
other  principles  his  choice  was  made  cannot  now  be  known  ; 
but  marriage  afforded  not  much  of  his  happinefs.  The  firft 
wife  left  him  in  difguft,  and  was  brought  back  only  by  terror  ; 
the  fecond,  indeed,  feems  to  have  been  more  a  favourite,  but 

her 

*  A  different  account  of  the  means  by  which  Milton  fecured 
himfelf  is  given  an  hiftorian  lately  brought  to  light.  “  Mil- 
“  ton,  Latin  fecretary  to  Cromwell,  diftinguiffied  by  his  writings 
“  in  favour  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  pretended 
“  to  be  dead,  and  had  a  publick  funeral  procefnon.  The  King 
“  applauded  his  policy  in  efcaping  the  punifhment  of  death,  by 
“  a  ieaionable  fhew  of  dying.”  Cunningham's  Hijlory  of  Great- 
Britain,  Vol.  I.  p.  14.  R. 
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her  life  was  fnort.  The  third,  as  Philips  relates,  cpprefied 
his  children  in  his  life-time,  and  cheated  them  at  his  death. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  according  to  an  obfcure  ftory,  he 
was  offered  the  continuance  of  his  employment,  and,  being 
preffed  by  his  wife  to  accept  it,  anfwered,  “You,  like  other 
«  women,  want  to  ride  in  your  coach  ;  my  wilh  is  to  live  and 
«  die  an  hcneft  man.”  If  he  confidered  the  Latin  fecretary  as 
exercifing  any  of  the  powers  of  government,  he  that  had 
fhared  authority,  either  with  the  Parliament  Or  Cromwell, 
might  have  forbo'rn  to  talk  very  loudly  of  his  honefty ;  and  if 
he  thought  the  office  purely  ministerial,  he 'certainly  might 
have  honeftly  retained  it  under  the  King.  But  this  tale  has 
*  too' little  evidence  to  deferve  a'  difquiiition  ;  large  offers  and 
Sturdy  rejections  are  among  the  common  topicks  of  felfehood. 

He  had  fo  much  either  of  prudence  or  gratitude,  that  he  for¬ 
bore  to  diSturb  the  new  fettlement  with  any  of  his  political  or 
ecclefiaftical  opinions,  and  from  this  time  devoted  himfelf  to 
poetry  and  literature.  Of  his  zeal  for  learning  in  all  its  parts, 
he  gave  a  proof  by  publishing,  the  next  year  (1661),  Acci¬ 
dence  commenced  Grammar ;  a  little  book  which  has  nothing 
remarkable,  but  that  its  author,  who  had  been  lately  defending 
the  fupreme  powers  of  his  country,  and  was  then  writing  Para- 
dife  Loft,  could  defeend  from  his  elevation  to  refeue  children 
from  the  perplexity  of  grammatical  confulion,  and  the  trouble 
of  leffons  unnecefiarily  repeated. 

About  this  time  Elwood  the  Quaker,  being  recommended 
to  him  as  one  who  would  read  Latin  to  him,  for  the  advantage 
of  his  converfation,  attended  him  every  afternoon,  except  on 
Sundays.  Milton,  who,  in  his  letter  to  Hartlib,  had  declared, 
that  to  read  Latin  with  an  Englijh  month  is  as  ill  a  hearing  as 
Lew  French ,  required  that  Elwood  Should  learn  and  praCtife 
the  Italian  pronunciation,  which,  he  faid,  was  neceffary,  if  he 
would  talk  with  foreigners.  This  feems  to  have  been  a  tafic 
troubiefome  without  ufe.  There  is  little  reafon  for  preferring 
the  Italian  pronunciation  to  our  own,  except  that  it  is  more 
general ;  and  to  teach  it  to  an  Englishman  is  only  to  make 
him  a  foreigner  at  home.  He  who  travels,  if  he  fpeaks 
Latin,  may  fo  foon  learn  the  founds  which  every  native  gives 
it,  that  he  need  make  no  provifion  before  his  journey;  and  if 
Stranc-ers  vifft  us,  it  is  their  buffnefs  to  practife- Such  conformi¬ 
ty  to  our  modes  as  they  expeCt  from  us  in  their  own  countries. 
Elwood  complied  with  the  directions,  and  improved  himfelf 
by  his  attendance;  for  he  relates,  that  Milton,  having  a 
curious  ear,  knew  by  his  voice  when  he  read  what  he  did  not 
understand,  and  would  flop  him,  and  open  the  mojl  difficult 
paffiages. 
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In  alhorttimehe  took  ahoufe  in  the  Artillery  Walk ,  lead¬ 
ing  to  Bunbill  Fields ;  the  mention  of  which  concludes  the 
regifter  of  Milton’s  removals  and  habitations.  He  lived  long¬ 
er  in  this  place  than  any  other. 

He  was  now  bufied  by  Paradife  Lojl.  Whence  he  drew 
the  original  defign  has  been  variouily  conjeCtured  by  men  who 
cannot  bear  to  think  themfelves  ignorant  of  that  which,  at  laft, 
neither  diligence  nor  fagacity  can  difcover.  Some  find  the  hint 
in  an  Italian  tragedy.  Voltaire  tells  a  wild  and  unauthorifed 
ftory  of  a  farce  feen  by  Milton  in  Italy,  which  opened  thus : 
Let  the  Rainbow  be  the  Fiddlejlick  of  the  Fiddle  of  Heaven. 
It  has  been  already  fhewn,  that  the  firft  conception  was  a  tra¬ 
gedy  or  myftery,  not  of  a  narrative,  but  a  dramatick  work, 
■Much  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  begun  to  reduce  to  its  prefent  form 
about  the  time  (1655)  when  he  finifhed  his  difpute  with  the 
defenders  of  the  King. 

He  long  had  promifed  to  adorn  his  native  country  by  fome 
great  performance,  while  he  had  yet  perhaps  no  fettled  defign, 
and  was  ftimulated  only  by  fuch  expectations  as  naturally  arcfe 
from  the  furvey  of  his  attainments,  and  the  confcioufnefs  of 
his  powers.  What  he  Ihould  undertake,  it  was  difficult  to  deT 
termine.  He  was  long  chufng ,  and  began  late. 

While  he  was  obliged  to  divide  his  time  between  his  private 
ffudies  and  affairs  of  Rate,  his  poetical  labour  muff  have  been 
often  interrupted  ;  and  perhaps  he  did  little  more  in  that  bufy 
time  than  conffrucff  the  narrative,  adjuft  the  epifodes,  propor¬ 
tion  the  parts,  accumulate  images  and  fentiments,  and  treafure 
in  his  memory,  or  prefcrve  in  writing,  fuch  hints  as  books  or 
ijieditation  would  fupply,  Nothing  particular  is  known  of  his 
intellectual  operations  while  he  was  a  ftatefman  ;  for,  having 
every  help  and  accommodation  at  hand,  he  had  no  need  of  un¬ 
common  expedients. 

Being  driven  from  all  publick  ftations,  he  is  yet  too  great 
not  to  be  traced  by  curiolity  to  his  retirement ;  where  he  has 
been  found  by  Mr.  Richardfon,  the  fondeft  of  his  admirers, 
fitting  before  his  door  in  a  grey  coat  of  coarfe  cloth ,  in  warm 
fultry  weather ,  to  enjoy  the  frcjh  air  \  and  fo ,  as  in  his  own 
room ,  receiving  the  v'jits  of  people  of  difinguijhed parts  as  well 
as  quality.  His  vifitors  of  high  quality  muff  now  be  imagined 
to  be  few,  but  men  of  parts  might  reafonably  court  the  con- 
verfation  of  a  man  fo  generally  illuftrious,  that  foreigners  are 
reported,  bvWood,  to  have  vifited  the  houfe  in  Bread-ftreet 
where  he  was  born. 

According  to  another  account,  he  was  fcen  in  a  fmall  houfe, 
neatly  enough  dreffedin  black  cloaths ,  fitting  in  a  room  hung  with 
rufy  green  ;  pale  but  not  cadaverous ,  with  chalkfoncs  in  his 
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hands.  He  faid,  that ,  if  it  were  not  for  the  gout ,  his  blind- 
nefs  would  be  tolerable. 

In  the  intervals  of  his  pain,  being  made  unable  to  ufe  the 
common  exercifes,  he  ufed  to  fwing  in  a  chair,  and  fometimes 
played  upon  an  organ. 

He  was  now  confeffedly  and  vifibly  employed  upon  his  poem, 
of  which  the  progrefs  might  be  noted  by  thofe  with  whom  he 
was  familiar ;  for  he  was  obliged,  when  he  had  compofed  as 
many  lines  as  his  memory  would  conveniently  retain,  to  em¬ 
ploy  fome  friend  in  writing  them,  having,  at  leaft  for  part  of 
the  time,  no  regular  attendant.  This  gave  opportunity  to 
obfervations  and  reports. 

Mr.  Philips  cbferves,  that  there  was  a  very  remarkable  cir- 
cumftance  in  the  compofure  of  Paradife  Lojl ,  44  which  I  have 
44  a  particular  reafon,”  fays  he,  “  to  remember  ;  for  whereas 
44  I  had  the  perufal  of  it  from  the  very  beginning,  for  fome 
44  years,  as  I  wrent  from  time  to  time  to  vifit  him,  in  parcels 
44  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  verfes  at  a  time  (which,  being 
44  written  by  whatever  hand  came  next,  might  poftibly  want 
44  correction  as  to  the  orthography  and  pointing),  having,  as 
44  the  fummer  came  on,  not  been  fliewed  any  for  a  confiderable 
44  while,  and  defiring  the  reafon  thereof,  was  anfwered,  that 
44  his  vein  never  happily  flowed  but  from  the  Autumnal  Equi- 
44  ncx  to  the  V ernal ;  and  that  whatever  he  attempted  at  other 
44  times  was  never  to  his  fatisfaddion,  though  he  courted  his 
44  fancy  never  fo  much  ;  fo  that,  in  all  the  years  he  was  about 
44  this  poem,  he  may  be  faid  to  have  fpent  half  his  time 
44  therein.” 

Upon  this  relation  Toland  remarks,  that  in  his  opinion 
Philips  has  miftaken  the  time  of  the  year ;  for  Milton,  in  his 
Elegies,  declares,  that  with  the  advance  of  the  Spring  he  feels 
the  increafe  of  his  poetical  force,  redeunt  in  carmina  vires. 
To  ‘his  it  is  anfwered,  that  Philips  could  hardly  miftake  time 
fo  well  marked  ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  Milton  might  find 
different  times  of  the  year  favourable  to  different  parts  of  life, 
Mr.  Richardfon  conceives  it  impoflible  that  fetch  a  work  Jhould 
be  feufei  ended for  fix  months-,  or  for  one.  It  may  go  cn  fafeer  or 
fewer,  but  it  mufe  go  on.  By  what  neceffity  it  muff  continu¬ 
ally  go  cn,  or  why  it  might  not  be  laid  afide  and  refumed,  it 
is  not  eafy  to  difcover. 

This  dependance  of  the  foul  upon  the  feafcns,  thofe  tempo¬ 
rary  and  periodical  ebbs  and  flows  of  intellect,  may,  I  fupprfe, 
iuftly  be  derided  as  the  fumes  of  vain  imagination.  Sapiens 
dominabitur  aferis.  The  author  that  thinks  himfelf  weather¬ 
bound  will  find,  with  a  little  help  from  hellebore,  that  he  is 
only  idle  or  exhaufled.  But  while  this  notion  has  poffeflion 
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of  the  head,  it  produces  the  inability  which  it  fuppofe?.  Qur 
powers  owe  much  of  their  energy  to  our  hopes  ;  pojfunt  quia 
pojfe  videntur.  When  fuccefs  feems  attainable,  diligence  is 
enforced ;  but  when  it  is  admitted  that  the  faculties'a.re  fup- 
prefled  by  a  crofs  wind,  or  a  cloudy  Iky,  the  day  is  given  up  with¬ 
out  refiftance  ;  for  who  can  contend  with  the  cornfe  of  Nature  ? 

From  fuch  prepofteffions  Milton  feems  not  to  have  been 
free.  There  prevailed  in  his  time  an  opinion,  that  the  world 
was  in  its  decay,  and  that  we  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
produced  in  the  decrepitude  of  Nature.  It  was  fufpefled 
that  the  whole  creation  languifhed,  that  neither  trees  nor  ani¬ 
mals  had  the  height  or  bulk  of  their  predeceflbrs*  and  that 
every  thing  was  daily  finking  by  gradual  diminution*.  Mil- 
ton  appears  to  fufpect  that  fouls  partake  of  the  general  dege¬ 
neracy,  and  is  not  without  fome  fear  that  his  book  is  to  be 
written  in  an  age  too  late  for  heroick  poefy. 

Another  opinion  wanders  about  the  world,  and  fometimes 
finds  reception  among  wife  men ;  an  opinion  that  reftrains 
the  operations  of  the  mind  to  particular  regions,  and  fupprifes 
that  a  lucklefs  mortal  may  be  born  in  a  degree  of  latitude  too 
high  or  too  low  for  wifdom  or  for  wit.  From  this  fancy, 
wild  as  it  is,  he  had  not  wholly  cleared  his  head,  when  he  feared 
left  the  climate  of  his  country  might  be  too  cold  for  flights  of 
imagination. 

Into  a  mind  already  occupied  by  fuch  fancies,  another  not 
more  reafonable  might  eafily  find  its  way.  He  that  could  fear 
left  his  genius  had  fallen  upon  too  eld  a  world,  or  too  chili  a 
climate,  might  eonliftently  magnify  to  himfelf  the  influence  of 
the  feafons,  and  believe  his  faculties  to  be  vigorous  only  half 
the  year. 

His  fubmiffion  to  the  feafons  was  at  leaft  more  reafonable 
than  his  dread  of  decaying  nature,  or  a  frigid  zone  ;  for  gene¬ 
ral  caufes  mult  operate  uniformly  in  a  general  abatement  cf 
mental  power ;  if  lefs  could  be  performed  by  the  writer,  lefs 
likewife  would  content  the  judges  of  his  work.  Among  this 
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*  This  opinion  is,  with  great  learning  and  ingenuity,  refuted 
in  a  book  now  very  little  known,  “  An  Apology  or  Declaration 

of  the  Power  and  Providence  of  God  in  the  Government  of 
“  the  World,  by  Dr.  George  Hakewill,  London,  fo  io,  1635. 
The  firlf  who  ventured  to  propagate  it  in  this  country  was  Dr. 
Gabriel  Goodman,  bifhop  of  Gloucefter,  a  man  of  a  verfatiie 
temper,  and  the  author  of  a  book  entituled,  “  The  Fall  of  Man, 
“  or  the  Corruption  of  Nature  proved  by  natural  Reafon."  Land. 
1616  and  1624,  quarto.  He  was  plundered  in  the  Ufurpation, 
turned  Roman  Catholic,  and  died  in  obfeurity.  See  Athen. 
Ox,on.  vol.  I.  p.  727.  H. 
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lagging  race  of  frofty  grovellers  he  might  ffcill  have  rilen  into 
eminence  by  producing  fomething  which  they  Jhould  not  willingly 
let  die.  However  inferior  to  the  heroes  who  were  born  in  betT 
ter  ages,  he  might  ftill  be  great  among  his  contemporaries,  with 
the  hope  of  growing  every  day  greater  in  the  dwindle  of  pos¬ 
terity.  He  might  Hill  be  a  giant  among  the  pygmies,  the 
one-eyed  monarch  of  the  blind. 

Of  his  artifices  of  ftudy,  or  particular  hours  of  compofition, 
we  have  little  account,  anu  there  was  perhaps  little  to  be  told. 
Richardfon,  who  feems  to  have  been  very  diligent  in  his  en¬ 
quiries,  but  difeovers  always  a  wifh  to  find  Milton  discrimi¬ 
nated  from  other  men,  relates,  that  “  he  would  Sometimes 
<{  lie  awrakc  whole  nights,  but  not  a  verfe  could  he  make ; 
u  and  on  a  Sudden  his  poetical  faculty  would  rufh  upon  him 
“  with  an  impetus  or  oefirum ,  and  his  daughter  was  imme- 
“  aiately  called  to  Secure  what  came.  At  other  times  he  would 
“  dictate  perhaps  forty  lines  in  a  breath,  and  then  reduce  them 
“  to  half  the  number.” 

Thefe  burfts  of  light,  and  involutions  of  darknefs,  thefe 
tranfient  and  involuntary  excurfions  and  retroceffions  of  in¬ 
vention,  having  Some  appearance  of  deviation  from  the  com¬ 
mon  train  of  Nature,  are  eagerly  caught  by  the  lovers  of  a 
wonder.  Yet  fomething  of  this  inequality  happens  to  every 
man  in  every  mode  of  exertion,  manual  or  mental.  The  me- 
chanick  cannot  handle  his  hammer  and  his  file  at  all  times  with 
equal  dexterity ;  there  are  hours,  he  knows  not  why,  when 
his  hand  is  cut.  By  Mr.  Richardfon’s  relation,  cafually  con¬ 
veyed,  much  regard  cannot  be  claimed.  That,  in  his  intel- 
iedtual  hour,  Milton  called  for  his  daughter  to  fecure  what  came, 
may  be  queftioned  ;  for  unluckily  it  happens  to  be  known  that 
his  daughters  were  never  taught  to  write  ;  nor  would  he  have 
been  obliged,  as  is  univerfally  confefied,  to  have  employed  an}' 
cafual  vifitor  in  difburthening  his  memory,  if  his  daughter 
could  have  performed  the  office. 

The  ftory  of  reducing  his  exuberance  has  been  told  of 
other  authors,  and,  though  doubtlefs  true  of  every  fertile  and 
copious  mind,  feems  to  have  been  gratuitoufiy  transferred  to 
Milton. 

What  he  has  told  us,  and  we  cannot  now  know  more,  is, 
that  he  compofed  much  of  his  poem  in  the  night  and  morning, 

I  fuppofe  before  his  mind  was  difturbed  with  common  bufinefs  ; 
and  that  he  poured  out  with  great  fluency  his  unpremeditated 
verfe.  Verfification,free,  like  his, from  the  diftrefles  of  rhyme, 
mull,  by  a  work  fo  long,  be  made  prompt  and  habitual ;  and, 
when  his  thoughts  were  onceadjufted,  the  words  would  come 
;jt  his  command. 
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At  what  particular  times  of  his  life  the  parts  of  his  work 
were  written,  cannot  often  be  known.  The  beginning  of 
the  third  book  fhews  that  he  had  loft  his  fight ;  and  the  In¬ 
troduction  to  the  feventh,  that  the  return  of  the  King  had 
clouded  him  with  difcountenance  ;  and  that  he  was  offended 
by  the  licentious  feftivity  of  the  Reftoration.  There  are  no 
other  internal  notes  of  time'.  Milton,  being  now  cleared  from 
all  effects  of  his  difloyalty,  had  nothing  required  from  him 
but  the  common  duty  of  living  in  quiet,  to  be  rewarded  with 
the  common  right  of  protection ;  but  this,  which,  when  he 
fculked  from  the  approach  of  his  King,  was  perhaps  more  than 
he  hoped,  feems  not  to  have  fatisfied  him  ;  for  no  fooner  is  he 
fafe,  than  he  finds  himfelf  in  danger,  fallen  on  evil  days  and 
evil  tongues ,  and  with  darknefs  and  with  danger  coinpafs’d  round. 
This  darknefs,  had  his  eyes  been  better  employed,  had  un¬ 
doubtedly  deferved  compaffion ;  but  to  add  the  mention  of  dan¬ 
ger  was  ungrateful  and  unjuft.  He  was  fallen  indeed  on  evil 
days ;  the  time  was  come  in  which  regicides  could  no  longer 
boaft  their  wickednefs.  But  of  evil  tongues  for  Milton  to  com¬ 
plain  required  impudence  at  leaft  equal  to  his  other  powers  ; 
Milton,  whofe  warfneft  advocates  muft  allow,  that  he  never 
fpared  any  afperity  of  reproach  or  brutality  of  infolence. 

But  the  charge  itlelf  feems  to  be  falfe ;  for  it  would  be  hard 
to  recollect  any  reproach  caft  upon  him,  either  ferious  or  ludi¬ 
crous,  through  the  whole  remaining  part  of  his  life.  He  pur- 
fued  his  ftudies,  or  his  amufements,  without  perfecution,  mc- 
leftation,  or  infult.  Such  is  the  reverenee  paid  to  great  abili¬ 
ties,  however  mifufed  :  they,  who  contemplated  in  Milton  the 
fcholar  and  the  wit,  were  contented  to  forget  the  reviler  of  his 
King. 

When  the  plague  (1665)  raged  in  London,  Milton  took 
refuge  at  Chalfont  in  Bucks  ;  where  Elwood,  who  had  taken 
the  houfe  for  him,  firft  faw  a  complete  copy  of  Paradife  Lojl , 
and,  having  perufed  it,  faid  to  him,  “  Thou  haft  faid  a  great 
<c  deal  upon  Paradife  Lofl ;  what  haft  thou  to  fay  upon  Para- 
“  dife  Found?” 

Next  year,  when  the  danger  of  infection  had  ceafed,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Bunhill-fields,  and  defigned  the  publication  of  his 
poem.  A  licence  was  neceffary,  and  he  could  expedl  no  great 
kindnefs  from  a  chaplain  of  the  archbilhop  cf  Canterbury.  He 
feems,  however,  to  have  been  treated  with  tendernefs ;  for 
though  objections  were  made  to  particular  paffages,  and  among 
them  to  the  fimile  of  the  fun  eclipfed  in  the  firft  book,  yet 
the  licence  was  granted  ;  and  he  fold  his  copy,  April  27,  1667, 
to  Samuel  Simmons,  for  an  immediate  payment  of  five  pounds, 
* '  '  ’  with 
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with  a  ftipulation  to  receive  five  pounds  more  when  thirteen 
hundred  fhould  be  fold  of  the  firfl:  edition:  and  again,  five 
pounds  after  the  fale  of  the  fame  number  of  the  fecond  editi¬ 
on  ;  and  another  five  pounds  after  the  fame  fale  of  the  third. 
None  of  the  three  editions  were  to  be  extended  beyond  fifteen 
hundred  copies. 

The  firfl:  edition  was  ten  books,  in  a  fmall  quarto.  The 
titles  were  varied  from  year  to  year ;  and  an  advertifement  and 
the  arguments  of  the  books  were  omitted  in  fome  copies, 
and  inferted  in  others. 

The  fale  gave  him  in  two  years  a  right  to  his  fecond  pay¬ 
ment,  for  which  the  receipt  was  figned  April  26,  l  669.  The 
fecond  edition  was  not  given  till  1674  >  **-  was  Printec^  *n 
octaro  ;  and  the  number  of  books  was  increafed  to  twelve,  by 
a  divifion  of  the  feventh  and  twelfth  ;  and  fome  other  fmall  im¬ 
provements  were  made.  T  he  third  edition  was  pubhfhed  in 
1678  ;  and  the  widow,  to  whom  the  copy  was  then  to  devolve, 
fold  all  her  claims  to  Simmons  for  eight  pounds,  according  to 
her  recent  given  Dec.  21,  1680.  Simmons  had  already  agreed 
to  transfer  the  whole  right  to  Brabazon  Aylmer  for  tw  enty-five 
pounds;  and  Aylmer  fold  to  Jacob  Tonfon  half,  Auguft  17, 
1683,  half,  March  24,  1690,  at  a  price  confiderably  enlarged. 
In  the  hiftory  of  Paradife  Loji  a  deduction  thus  minute  will 
rather  gratify  than  fatigue. 

The  flow  fale  and  tardy  reputation  of  this  poem  have  been 
alw’ays  mentioned  as  evidences  of  negledted  merit,  and  of  the 
uncertainty  of  literary  fame ;  and  enquiries  have  been  made, 
and  conjectures  offered,  about  the  caufes  of  its  long  obfcurity 
and  late  reception.  But  has  the  cafe  been  truly  ftated  ?  Have 
not  lamentation  and  wonder  been  lavifhed  on  an  evil  that  was 
never  felt  ? 

That  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  James  the  Paradife  Loji 
received  no  pubiick  acclamations  is  readily  confefled.  Wit 
and  literature  were  on  the  fide  of  the  Court :  and  who  that 
folicited  favour  or  fafhion  would  venture  to  praife  the  defender 
of  the  regicides  ?  All  that  he  himfelf  could  think  his  due,  from 
evil  tongues  in  evil  days ,  was  that  reverential  filence  which 
was  generoufly  preferved.  But  it  cannot  be  inferred,  that  his 
Poem  was  not  read,  or  not,  however  unwillingly,  admired. 

The  fale,  if  it  be  confider'ed,  will  jufcify  the  pubiick.  Thofe 
who  have  no  power  to  judge  of  paft  times  but  by  their  own, 
fhould  always  doubt  their  conclufions.  1  he  call  for  - books 
was  not  in  Milton’s  age  what  it  is  at  prefent.  To  read  was 
not  then  a  general  amufement ;  neither  traders,  nor  often  gen¬ 
tlemen,  thought  themfelves  difgraced  by  ignorance.  The 
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women  had  not  then  afpired  to  literature,  nor  was  every 
houfe  fupplied  with  a  clofet  of  knowledge.  Thofe,  indeed, 
who  profeffed  learning,  were  not  lefs  learned  than  at  any  other 
time ;  but  of  that  middle  race  of  ftudents  who  read  for  plea- 
fure  or  accomplifhment,  and  who  buy  the  numerous  products 
of  modern  typography,  the  number  was  then  comparatively 
fmal  1.  To  prove  the  paucity  of  readers,  it  may  be  Sufficient 
to  remark,  that  the  nation  had  been  Satisfied  from  1623  to 
1664,  that  is,  forty-one  years,  with  only  two  editions  of  the 
works  of  Shakfpeare,  which  probably  did  not  together  make 
one  thoufand  copies. 

The  fale  of  thirteen  hundred  copies  in  two  years,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  fo  much  recent  enmity,  and  to  aftyle  of  verification 
new  to  all  and  difgufting  to  many,  was  an  uncommon  example 
of  the  prevalence  of  genius.  The  demand  did  not  imme¬ 
diately  increafe  ;  for  many  more  readers  than  were  fupplied  at 
firft  the  nation  did  not  afford.  Only  three  thoufand  were  fold 
in  eleven  years  ;  for  it  forced  its  way  without  affiftance  ;  its 
admirers  did  not  dare  to  publifh  their  opinion  ;  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  now  given  of  attracting  notice  by  advertisements 
were  then  very  few ;  the  means  of  proclaiming  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  new  books  have  been  produced  by  that  general 
literature  which  now  pervades  the  nation  through  all  its 
ranks. 

But  the  reputation  and  price  of  the  copy  {till  advanced, 
till  the  Revolution  put  an  end  to  the  Secrecy  of  love,  and 
Paradife  Loji  broke  into  open  view  with  Sufficient  Security 
of  kind  reception. 

Fancy  can  hardly  forbear  to  conjedture  with  what  temper 
Milton  Surveyed  the  Silent  progrefs  of  his  work,  and  marked 
its  reputation  ftealing  its  way  in  a  kind  of  Subterraneous  cur¬ 
rent  through  fear  and  Silence.  I  cannot  but  conceive  him 
calm  and  confident,  little  difappointed,  not  at  all  dejecfed, 
relying  on  his  own  merit  with  fteady  confcioufhefs,  and  wait¬ 
ing  without  impatience  the  viciffitudes  of  opinion,  and  the 
impartiality  of  a  future  generation. 

In  the  mean  time  he  continued  his  ftudies,  and  fupplied  the 
want  of  fight  by  a  ve:ry  odd  expedient,  of  which  Philips 
gives  the  following  account : 

Mr.  Philips  tells  us,  “  that  though  our  Author  had  daily 
“  about  him  one  or  other  to  read,  fome  perfons  of  man’s 
“  eftate,  who,  of  their  own  accord,  greedily  catched  at  the 
“  opportunity  cf  being  his  readers,  that  they  might  as  well 
«  reap  the  benefit  of  what  they  read  to  him,  as  oblige  him  by 
«  the  benefit  of  their  reading*;  and  others  of  younger  years 
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“  were  fent  by  their  parents  to  the  fame  end ;  yet  excufmg 
“  only  the  elded:  daughter  by  reafon  of  her  bodily  infirmity  and 
u  difficult  utterance  of  fpeech  (which,  to  fay  truth,  I  doubt 
“  was  the  principal  caufe  of  excufing  her),  the  other  two 
<c  were  condemned  to  the  performance  of  reading,  and  ex- 
“  aCtly  pronouncing  of  all  the  languages  of  whatever  book 
“  he  fhould,  at  one  time  or  other,  think  fit  to  perufe,  viz. 
lc  the  Hebrew  (and  I  think  the  Syriac),-  the  Greek,  the  La- 
“  tin,  the  Italian,  Spanifh  and  French.  All.  which  forts  of 
“  books  to  be  confined  to  read,  without  underftanding  one 
“  word,  muft  needs  be  a  trial  of  patience  almoft  beyond  en- 
“  durance.  Yet  it  was  endured  by  both  for  a  long  time, 
“  though  the  irkfomenefs  of  this  employment  could  not  be 
tc  always  concealed,  but  broke  out  more  and  more  into  ex- 
“  preffions  of  uneafinefs  ;  fo  that  at  length  they  were  all,  even 
<c  the  eldeft  alfo,  fent  out  to  learn  fome  curious  and  ingenious 
“  forts  of  manufacture,  that  are  proper  for  women  to  learn, 
“  particularly  embroideries  in  gold  or  filver.” 

In  this  fcene  of  mifery  which  this  mode  of  intellectual  la¬ 
bour  fets  before  our  eyes,  it  is  hard  to  determine  whether  the 
daughters  or  the  father  are  moil  to  be  lamented.  A  language 
not  underftood  can  never  be  fo  read  as  to  give  pleafure,  and 
very  feldom  fo  as  to  convey  meaning.  If  few  men  would 
have  had  refolution  to  write  books  with  fuch  embarraffments, 
few  likewife  would  have  wanted  ability  to  find  fome  better 
expedient. 

Three  years  after  his  Paradife  Loft  (1667),  he  publifhed 
his  Hijiory  of  England ,  comprifing  the  whole  fable  of  Geof- 
fry  of  Monmouth,  and  continued  to  the  Norman  Invafion. 
Why  he  fhould  have  given  the  firft  part,  which  he  feems  not 
to  believe,  and  which  is  univerfally  rejected,  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture.  The  ftyle  is  harfh  ;  but  it  has  fomething  of  rough 
vigour,  which  perhaps  may  often  ftrike,  though  it  cannot 
pleafe. 

On  this  hiftory  the  licenfer  again  fixed  his  claws,  and  be¬ 
fore  he  could  tranfmit  it  to  the  prefs  tore  out  feveral  parts. 
Some  cenfures  of  the  Saxon  monks  were  taken  away,  left  they 
fhould  be  applied  to  the  modern  clergy  ;  and  a  character  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  and  Aflembly  of  Divines,  was  excluded  ;  of 
which  the  author  gave  a  copy  to  the  Earl  of  Anglefea,  and 
which,  being  afterwards  publifhed,  has  been  fince  inferted  in 
its  proper  place. 

The  fame  year  were  printed  Paradife  Regained ,  and  Samp- 
fon  Agonifcs ,  a  tragedy  written  in  imitation  of  the  Ancients, 
and  never  defigned  by  the  author  for  the  ftage.  As  thefe 
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poems  were  publifhed  by  another  bookfeller,  it  has  been  afked, 
whether  Simmons  was  difcouraged  from  receiving  them  by  the 
flow  fale  of  the  former.  Why  a  writer  changed  his  bookfeller 
a  hundred  years  ago,  lam  far  from  hoping  to  difcover.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  he  who  in  two  years  fells  thirteen  hundred  copies  of  a 
volume  in  quarto,  bought  for  two  payments  of  five  pounds 
each,  has  no  reafon  to  repent  his  purchafe. 

When  Milton  {hewed  Paradife  Regained  tp  Elwood, 
“  This,”  faid  he,  “  is  owing  to  you ;  for  you  put  it  in  my 
“  head  by  the  queftion  you  put  to  me  at  Chalfont,  which 
“  otherwife  I  had  not  thought  of.” 

His  laft  poetical  offspring  was  his  favourite.  He  could 
hot,  as  Elwood  relates,  endure  to  hear  Paradife  Lojl  preferred 
to  Paradife  Regained.  Many  caufes  may  vitiate  a  writer’s 
judgement  of  his  own  works.  On  that  which  has  coft  him 
much  labour  he  fets  a  high  value,  becaufe  he  is  unwilling  to 
think  that  he  has  been  diligent  in  vain ;  what  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  without  toilfome  efforts  is  confidered  with  delight,  as  a 
proof  of  vigorous  faculties  and  fertile  invention ;  and  the  laft 
work,  whatever  it  be,  has  neceffarilv  moft  of  the  grace  of 
novelty.  Milton,  however  it  happened,  had  this  prejudice, 
and  had  it  to  himfelf. 

To  that  multiplicity  of  attainments,  and  extent  cf  com- 
prehenfion,  that  entitle  this  great  author  to  our  veneration, 
may  be  added  a  kind  of  humble  dignity,  which  did  not  difdain 
the  meaneft  fervices  to  literature.  The  epic  poet,  the  contro- 
vertift,  the  politician,  having  already  defcended  to  accommo¬ 
date  children  with  a  book  of  rudiments,  now,  in  the  laft 
years  of  his  life,  compofed  a  book  of  Logick,  for  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  ftudents  in  philofophy  ;  and  publifhed  (1672)  Artis 
Logic  re  plenior  Inflitutio  ad  Petri  Rami  Methodv.in  concinnata ; 
that  is,  “  A  new  Scheme  of  Logick,  according  to  the  Method 
“  of  Ramus.”  I  know  not  whether,  even  in  this  book,  he 
did  not  intend  an  adt  of  hoftility  againft  the  Univerfities  ; 
for  -Ramus  was  one  of  the  ftrft  oppugners  of  the  old  phi¬ 
lofophy,  who  difturbed  with  innovations  the  quiet  of  the 
fchools. 

His  polemical  difpofition  again  revived.  He  had  now  been 
fafe  fo  long,  that  he  forget  his  fears,  and  publifhed  a  Treatife 
of  True  Religion ,  Hcrefy,  Schifm ,  Toleration ,  and  the  bejl 
Means  to  prevent  the  Growth  of  Popery. 

But  this  little  tradt  is  modeftly  written,  with  refpedtful 
mention  of  the  Church  cf  England,  and  an  appeal  to  the 
thirty-nine  articles.  His  principle  of  toleration  is,  agree¬ 
ment  in  the  fufiiciency  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  he  extends  it 
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to  all  who,  whatever  their  opinions  are,  profefs  to  derive  them 
from  the  facred  books.  The  Papifts  appeal  to  other  teftimo- 
nies,  and  are  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  not  to  be  permitted 
the  liberty  of  either  publick  or  private  worfhip  ;  for  though 
then  plead  confcience,  we  have  no  warranty  he  fays,  to  regard 
confcience ,  which  is  not  grounded  in  Scripture. 

Thofe  who  are  not  convinced  by  his  reafons,  may  be  per¬ 
haps  delighted  with  his  wit.  The  term  Roman  Catholick  is, 
he  fays,  one  of  the  Pope’s  bulls  ;  it  is  particular  univerfal ,  or 
catholick  fchifmatick. 

Pie  has,  however,  fomethino;  better.  As  the  beft  prefer- 
vative  againft  Popery,  he  recommends  the  diligent  perufal  of 
the  Scriptures,  a  duty,  from  which  he  warns  the  bufy  part  of 
mankind  not  to  think  themfelves  excufed. 

He  now  re-printed  his  juvenile  poems,  with  fome  addi¬ 
tions. 

In  the  laft  vear  of  his  life  he  fent  to  the  prefs,  feeming  to 
take  delight  in  publication,  a  colledlion  of  Familiar  Epiftles 
in  Latin,  to  which,  being  too  few  to  make  a  volume,  he  ad¬ 
ded  fome  academical  exercifes,  which  perhaps  he  perufed  with 
pleafure,  as  they  recalled  to  his  memory  the  days  of  youth  j 
but  for  which  nothing  but  veneration  for  his  name  could  now 
procure  a  reader. 

When  he  had  attained  his  fixty-fixth  year,  the  gout,  with 
which  he  had  been  long  tormented,  prevailed  over  the  enfee¬ 
bled  powers  of  nature.  He  died  by  a  quiet  and  filent  expira¬ 
tion,  about  the  tenth  of  November,  1674,  at  his  houfe  in 
B unhill-fields  ;  and  was  buried  next  his  father  in  the  chancel 
of  St.  Giles  at  Cripplegate.  His  funeral  was  very  fplendidly 
and  numeroufly  attended. 

Upon  his  grave  there  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  no  memorial ; 
but  in  our  time  a  monument  has  been  erected  in  W eftminfter- 
Abbey  To  the  Author  of  Paradife  Lojl ,  by  Air.  Benfon,  who 
has  in  the  infcription  bellowed  more  words  upon  himfelf  than 
upon  Milton. 

When  the  infcription  for  the  monument  of  Philips,  in  which 
he  was  faid  to  be  foli  Miltono  fecundus ,  was  exhibited  to  Dr. 
Sprat,  then  dean  of  Weftminfter,  he  refilled  to  admit  it ;  the 
name  of  Alilton  was,  in  his  opinion,  too  deteftable  to  be  read 
on  the  wall  of  a  building  dedicated  to  devotion.  Atterbury, 
who  fucceeded  him,  being  author  of  the  infcription,  permitted 
its  reception.  “  And  fuch  has  been  the  change  of  publick 
«  opinion,”  faid  Dr.  Gregory,  from  whom  I  heard  this  ac¬ 
count,  “  that  I  have  feen  erected  in  the  church  a  flatue  of 
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a  that  man,  whofe  name  I  once  knew  confidered  as  a  pollu- 
“  tion  of  its  walls.” 

Milton  has  the  reputation  of  having  been  in  his  youth  emi¬ 
nently  beautiful,  fo  as  to  have  been  called  the  Lady  of  his 
college.  His  hair,  which  was  of  a  light  brown,  parted  at  the 
fore-top,  and  hung  down  upon  his  fhoulders,  according  to 
the  pidture  which  he  has  given  of  Adam.  He  was,  however, 
not  of  the  heroick  ftature,  but  rather  below  the  middle  fize, 
according  to  Mr.  Richardfon,  who  mentions  him  as  having 
narrowly  efcaped  from  being  jhort  and  thick.  He  was  vigorous 
and  adtive,  and  delighted  in  the  exercife  of  the  fsvord,  in 
which  he  is  related  to  have  been  eminently  Ikilful.  His  wea¬ 
pon  was,  I  believe,  not  the  rapier,  but  the  back-fword,  of 
which  he  recommends  the  u(e  in  his  book  on  education. 

His  eyes  are  faid  never  to  have  been  bright ;  but,  if  he  was 
a  dexterous  fencer,  they  muft  have  been  once  quick. 

His  domeftick  habits,  fo  far  as  they  are  known,  were  thofe 
of  a  fevere  ftudent.  He  drank  little  ftrong  drink  of  any  kind, 
and  fed  without  excefs  in  quantity,  and  in  his  earlier  years 
without  delicacy  of  choice.  In  his  youth  he  ftudied  late  at 
night ;  but  afterwards  changed  his  hours,  and  refted  in  bed 
from  nine  to  four  in  the  fummer,  and  five  in  the  winter.  The 
courfe  of  his  day  was  beft  known  after  he  was  blind.  When 
he  firft  rofe,  he  heard  a  chapter  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  then 
ftudied  till  twelve  ;  then  took  fome  exercife  for  an  hour;  then 
dined,  then  played  on  the  organ,  and  fung,  or  heard  another 
fing,  then  ftudied  to  fix  ;  then  entertained  his  vifitors  till 
eight ;  then  fupped,  and,  after  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  a  glafs  of 
water,  went  to  bed. 

So  is  his  life  deferibed ;  but  this  even  tenour  appears  attain¬ 
able  only  in  colleges.  He  that  lives  in  the  world  will  fome- 
times  have  the  fucceffion  of  his  practice  broken  and  confuted. 
Vifitors,  of  whom  Milton  is  reprefented  to  have  had  great 
numbers,  will  come  and  ftay  unfeafonably ;  bufinefs,  of 
which  every  man  has  fome,  mu  ft  be  done  when  others  will 
do  it. 

When  he  did  not  care  to  rife  early,  he  had  fomething  read 
to  him  by  his  bedfide ;  perhaps  at  this  time  his  daughters 
were  employed.  He  compofed  much  in  the  morning,  and 
didlated  in  the  day,  fitting  obliquely  in  an  elbow-chair,  with 
his  leg  thrown  over  the  arm. 

Fortune  appears  not  to  have  had  much  of  his  care.  In  the 
civil  wars  he  lent  his  perfonal  eftate  to  the  Parliament;  but 
when,  after  the  conteft  was  decided,  he  folicited  repayment, 
he  met  not  only  with  neglect,  but  Jharp  rebuke ;  and,  having 
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tired  both  himfelf  and  his  friends,  was  given  up  to  poverty 
and  hopcle'fs  indignation,  till  he  fhewed  how  able  he  was  to 
do  greater  fervice.  He  was  then  made  Latin  fecretary,  with 
two  hundred  pounds  a  year  ;  and  had  a  thoufand  pounds  for 
his  Defence  of  the  People.  His  widow,  who,  after  his  death, 
retired  to  Namptwich  in  Chefhire,  and  died  about  X 7  29> 
faid  to  have  reported  that  he  loft  two  thoufand  pounds  by  en- 
trufting  it  to  a  fcrivener  ;  and  that,  in  the  general  depredation 
upon  the  Church,  he  had  grafped  an  eftate  of  about  ftxty 
pounds  a  year  belonging  to  Weftminfter- Abbey,  which,  like 
other  ftiarers  of  the  plunder  of  rebellion,  he  was  afterwards 
obliged  to  return.  Two  thoufand  pounds,  which  he  had  placed 
in  the  Excife-office,  were  alfo  loft.  1  here  is  yet  no  reafon 
to  believe  that  he  was  ever  reduced  to  indigence.  His  wants, 
being  few,  were  competently  fupplied.  He  fold  his  library 
before  his  death,  and  left  his  family  fifteen  hundred  pounds, 
on  which  his  widow  laid  held,  and  only  gave  one  hundred  to 
each  of  his  daughters. 

Iftis  literature  was  unqueftionably  great.  He  read  all  the 
languages  which  are  confidered  either  as  learned  or  polite  ; 
Hebrew,  with  its  two  dialedfs,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French, 
and  Spanifti.  In  Latin  his  fkill  was  fuch  as  places  him  in  the 
firft  rank  of  writers  and  criticks ;  and  he  appears  to  have 
cultivated  Italian  with  uncommon  diligence.  The  books  in 
which  his  daughter,  who  ufed  to  read  to  him,  reprefented 
him  as  moft  delighting,  after  Homer,  which  he  could  almoft 
repeat,  were  Ovid’s  Metamorphofes  and  Euripides.  His 
Euripides  is,  by  Mr.  Cradock’s  kindnefs,  now  in  my  hands  : 
the  margin  is  fometimes  noted ;  but  I  have  found  nothing 
remarkable. 

Of  the  Englifn  poets  he  fet  meft  value  upon  Spenfer, 
Shakefpeare,  and  Cowley.  Spenfer  was  apparently  his  favou¬ 
rite  ;  Shakefpeare  he  may  eafily  be  fuppofed  to  like,  with  every 
fkilful  reader  ;  but  I  fnould  not  have  expedled  that  Cowley, 
whofe  ideas  of  excellence  were  different  from  his  own,  would 
have  had  much  of  his  approbation.  His  character  of  Dryden, 
who  fometimes  vifited  him,  was,  that  he  was  a  good  rhymift, 
but  no  poet. 

His  theological  opinions  are  faid  to  have  been  firft  Calvi- 
niftical  ;  and  afterwards,  perhaps  when  he  began  to  hate  the 
Prefbyterians,  to  have  tended  towards  Arminianifm.  In  the 
mixed  queftions  of  theology  and  government,  he  never  thinks 
that  he  can  recede  far  enough  from  popery,  or  prelacy;  but 
what  Baudius  fays  of  Erafmus  feems  applicable  to  him, 
tnagis  habu  'ii  quod  fugeret ,  qucun  quod  fequeretur .  He  had  de¬ 
termined 
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termlned  rather  what  to  condemn,  than  what  to  approve.  He 
has  net  aflociated  himfelf  with  any  denomination  of  Protef- 
tants :  we  know  rather  what  he  was  not  than  what  he  was. 
He  was  not  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  he  was  not  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

To  be  of  no  Church  is  dangerous.  Religion,  of  which  the 
rewards  are  diftant,  and  which  is  animated  only  by  Faith  and 
Hope,  will  glide  by  degrees  out  of  the  mind,  unlefs  it  be  in¬ 
vigorated  and  reimpreifed  by  external  ordinances,  by  Rated 
calls  to  worfhip,  and  the  falutary  influence  of  example.  Mil- 
ton,  who  appears  to  have  had  a  full  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  Chriflianity,  and  to  have  regarded  the  Holy  Scriptures  with 
the  profoundeft  veneration,  to  have  been  untainted  by  any  he¬ 
retical  peculiarity  of  opinion,  and  to  have  lived  in  a  confirm¬ 
ed  belief  ot  the  immediate  and  occafional  agency  cf  Provi¬ 
dence,  yet  grew  old  without  any  vifible  worlhip.  In  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  his  hours,  there  was  no  hour  of  prayer,  either 
folitary,  or  with  his  houfehold;  omitting  publick  prayers,  he 
omitted  all. 

Of  thisomiflion  the  reafon  has  been  fought  upon  a  fuppofi- 
tion  which  ought  never  to  be  made,  that  men  live  with  their 
own  approbation,  and  juftify  their  conduct  to  themfelves. 
Prayer  certainly  was  not  thought  fuperfluous  by  him,  who 
reprefents  our  firft  parents  as  praying  acceptably  in  the  Rate 
of  innocence,  and  efficacioufly  after  their  fall.  That  he  lived 
without  prayer  can  hardly  be  affirmed  ;  his  Rudies  and  medita¬ 
tions  were  hn  habitual  prayer.  The  negleCt  of  it  in  his  fa¬ 
mily  was  probably  a  fault  for  which  he  condemned  himfelf,  and 
which  he  intended  to  correCt,  but  that  death,  as  too  often  hap¬ 
pens,  intercepted  his  reformation. 

His  political  notions  were  thofe  of  an  acrimonious  and  furly 
republican,  for  which  it  is  not  known  that  he  gave  any  better 
reafon  than  that  a  popular  government  was  the  moji  frugal ;  for 
the  trappings  of  a  monarchy  would  fet  up  an  ordinary  common¬ 
wealth.  It  is  furely  very  ihallow  policy,  that  fuppofes  money 
to  be  the  chief  good  ;  and  even  this,  without  eonfidering  that 
the  fupport  and  expence  of  a  Court  is,  for  the  moR°part, 
only  a  particular  kind  of  traffick,  for  which  money  is  circu¬ 
lated,  without  any  national  impoverifinnent. 

Milton’s  republicanifm  was,  I  am  afraid,  founded  in  an  en¬ 
vious  hatred  of  greatnefs,  and  a  fallen  defire  of  independence'; 
in  petulance  impatient  of  controul,  and  pride  difdainful  of  fu- 
periority.  He  hated  monarchs  in  the  State,  and  prelates  in 
the  Church  ;  for  he  hated  all  whom  he  was  required  to  obey. 
It  is  to  be  fufpedied,  that  his  predominant  defire  was  to  deRroy 
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rather  than  eftablifh,  and  that  he  felt  not  fo  much  the  love  of 
liberty  as  repugnance  to  authority. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  they  who  mod  loudly  clamour 
for  liberty  do  not  moft  liberally  grant  it.  What  we  know 
of  Milton’s  character,  in  domeftick  relations,  is,  that  he 
was  fevere  and  arbitrary.  His  family  confifted  of  women  ; 
and  there  appears  in  his  books  fomething  like  a  Turkiih  con¬ 
tempt  of  females,  as  fubordinate  and  interior  beings.  That 
his  own  daughters  might  not  break  the  ranks,  he  fuffered  them 
to  be  deprelled  by  a  mean  and  penurious  education.  He 
thought  women  made  only  for  obedience,  and  man  only  tor 
rebellion. 

Of  his  family  fome  account  may  be  expefted.  His  fitter, 
firtt  married  to  Mr.  Philips,  afterwards  married  Mr.  Agar,  a 
friend  of  her  firit  hufband,  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  Crown- 
office.  She  had  by  her  firtt  hutband  Edward  and  John,  the 
two  nephews  whom  Milton  educated ;  and  by  her  fecond, 
two  daughters. 

His  brother,  Sir  Chrittopher,  had  two  daughters,  Mary 
and  Catherine*;  and  a  fon  Thomas,  who  fucceeded  Agar  in 
the  Crown-office,  and  left  a  daughter  living  in  *749  *n  Gf°L 
venor-ftreet. 

Milton  had  children  only  by  his  firtt  wife ;  Anne,  Mary, 
and  Deborah.  Anne,  though  deformed,  married  a  matter- 
builder,  and  died  of  her  firtt  child.  Mary  died  tingle.  De¬ 
borah  married  Abraham  Clark,  a  weaver  in  Spital-fields,  and 
lived  feventy-fix  years,  to  Augutt,  1727.  This  is  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  whom  publick  mention  has  been  made.  She  could  re¬ 
peat  the  firtt  lines  of  Homer,  the  Metamorphofes,  and  fome^ 
of  Euripides,  by  having  often  read  them.  Yet  here  increduli¬ 
ty  is  ready  to  make  a  ttand.  Many  repetitions  are  neceflary  to 
fix  in  memory  lines  not  underttood  ;  and  why  thould  Milton 
with  or  want  to  hear  them  fo  often  ?  Thefe  lines  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  poems.  Of  a  book  written  in  a  language, 
not  underttood,  the  beginning  raifes  no  more  attention  than 
the  end  ;  and  as  thofe  that  underttand  it  know  commonly  the 

beginning 

*  Both  thefe  perfons  were  living  at  Holloway  about  the  year 
1734,  and  at  that  time  potfetfed  fuch  a  degree  of  health  and 
firength  as  enabled  them  on  Sundays  and  Prayer-days  to  walk  a 
mile  up  a  lleep  hill  to  Highgate  chapel.  One  of  them  was 
Ninety-two  at  the  time  of  her  death.  Their  parentage  was 
known  to  few,  and  their  names  were  corrupted  into  Melton.  By 
the  Crown-office  mentioned  in  the  two  laft  paragraphs,  we  are 
to  underftand  the  Crown-office  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  H.: 
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beginning  beft,  its  rehearfal  will  feldom  be  neceffary.  It  is 
not  likely  that  Milton  required  any  paffage  to  be  fo  much  re¬ 
peated  as  that  his  daughter  could  learn  it ;  nor  likely  that  he 
defired  the  initial  lines  to  be  read  at  all ;  nor  that  the  daughter, 
weary  of  the  drudgery  of  pronouncing  unideal  founds,  would 
voluntarily  commit  them  to  memory. 

To  this  gentlewoman  Addifon  made  a  prefent,  and  pro- 
mifed  fome  eftablilhment ;  but  died  foon  after.  Queen  Caro¬ 
line  fent  her  fifty  guineas.  She  had  feven  fons  and  three 
daughters;  but  none  of  them  had  any  children,  except  her 
fon  Caleb  and  her  daughter  Elizabeth.  Caleb  went  to  Fort 
St.  George,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  had  two  fons,  of  whom 
nothing  is  now  known.  Elizabeth  married  Thomas  Fofter,  a 
weaver  in  Spital-fields  ;  and  had  feven  children,  who  all  died. 
She  kept  a  petty  grocer’s  or  chandler’s  {hop,  firft  at  Holloway, 
and  afterwards  in  Cock-lane,  near  Shoreditch  Church.  She 
knew  little  of  her  grandfather,  and  that  little  was  not  good. 
She  told  of  his  harfhnefs  to  his  daughters,  and  his  refufal  to 
have  them  taught  to  write ;  and,  in  oppofition  to  other  ac¬ 
counts,  reprefented  him  as  delicate,  though  temperate,  in  his 
diet. 

In  1750,  April  5,  Comus  was  played  for  her  benefit.  She 
had  fo  little  acquaintance  with  diverfion  or  gaiety,  that  {he 
did  not  know  what  was  intended  when  a  benefit  was  offeree! 
her.  The  profits  of  the  night  were  only  one  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds,  though  Dr.  Newton  brought  a  large  contribu¬ 
tion  ;  and  twenty  pounds  were  given  by  Tonfon,  a  man  who 
is  to  be  praifed  as  often  as  he  is  named.  Of  this  fum  one 
hundred  pounds  were  placed  in  the  flocks,  after  fome  debate 
between  her  and  her  hufband  in  whofe  name  it  fhould  be  en¬ 
tered  ;  and  the  reft  augmented  their  little  flock,  with  which 
they  removed  to  Ifiington.  This  was  the  greateft  benefaction 
that  Paradife  LoJ}  ever  procured  the  author’s  dependents  ;  and 
to  this  he,  who  has  now  attempted  to  relate  his  Life,  had 
the  honour  of  contributing  a  Prologue*. 


IN  the  examination  of  Milton’s  poetical  works,  I  {hall  pay 
fo  much  regard  to  time  as  to  begin  with  his  juvenile  produc¬ 
tions.  For  his  early  pieces  he  feems  to  have  had  a  degree  of 
fondnefs  not  very  laudable  ;  what  he  has  once  written  he  re- 
folves  to  preferve,  and  gives  to  the  publick  an  unfiniftied 
poem,  which  he  broke  off  becaufe  he  was  nothing  fatisfted  with 

what 
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what  he  had  done ,  fuppofing  his  readers  lefs  nice  than  himfelfi 
Thefs  preludes  to  his  future  labours  are  in  Italian,  Latin,  and 
Englifh.  Of  the  Italian  I  cannot  pretend  to  fpeak  as  a  critick  ; 
but  I  have  heard  them  commended  by.  a  man  well  qualified  to 
decide  their  merit.  The  Latin  pieces  are  iufcioufly  elegant  ; 
but  the  delight  which  they  afford  is  rather  by  the  exquifite 
imitation  of  the  ancient  writers,  by  the  purity  of  the  didtion, 
and  the  harmony  of  the  numbers,  than  by  any  power  of  inven¬ 
tion,  or  vigour  of  fentiment.  They  are  not  all  of  equal  value  ; 
the  elegies  excell  the  odes  ;  and  fome  of  the  exercifes  on  Gun¬ 
powder  Treafcn  might  have  beenfpared. 

The  Englifh  poems,  though  they  make  no  promifes  of  Pa- 
radife  Loft ,  have  this  evidence  cf  genius,  that  they  have  a  caft 
original  and  unborrowed.  But  their  peculiarity  is  not  excel¬ 
lence  5  if  they  differ  from  verfes  of  others,  they  differ  for  the 
vrorfe  ;  for  they  are  too  often  diftinguifhed  by  repulfive  harfh- 
nefs  ;  the  combination  of  words  are  new,  but  they  are  not 
pleafing ;  the  rhymes  and  epithets  feem  to  be  laborioufly  fought, 
and  violently  applied. 

That  in  the  early  parts  of  his  life  he  wrote  with  much  care 
appears  from  his  manufcripts,  happily  preferred  at  Cambridge, 
in  which  many  of  his  fmaller  works  are  found  as  they  were  firft 
written,  with  the  fubfequent  corrections.  Such  reliques  fhew 
how  excellence  is  required  ;  what  we  hope  ever  to  do  with 
eafe,  we  muff  learn  firft  to  do  with  diligence. 

Thofe  who  admire  the  beauties  of  this  great  poet  fometimes 
force  their  own  judgment  into  falfe  approbation  of  his'  little 
pieces,  and  prevail  upon  themfelves  to  think  that  admirable 
which  is  only  fingular.  All  that  fhort  cempofitions  can  com¬ 
monly  attain  is  neatnefs  and  elegance.  Milton  never  learned 
the  art  of  doing  little  things  with  grace  ;  he  overlooked  the 
milder  excellence  of  fuavity  and  foftnefs ;  he  was  a  Lion  that 
had  no  fkill  in  dandling  the  Kid. 

One  of  the  poems  on  which  much  praife  has  been  beftowed 
is  Lycidas  of  which  the  diction  is  harfh,  the  rhymes  uncer¬ 
tain,  and  the  numbers  unpleafing.  What  beauty  there  is  we 
muft  therefore  feek  in  the  fen timents  and  images.  It  is  not  to 
be  confidered  as  the  effufion  of  real  paffion  ;  for  paffion  runs 
not  after  remote  allufions  and  obfcure  opinions.  Paffion  plucks 
no  berries  from  the  myrtle  and  ivy,  nor  calls  upon  Arethufe 
and  Mincius,  nor  tells  of  rough  fatyrs  and  fauns  with  cloven 
heel.  Where  there  is  leifure  for  fitftion,  there  is  little  grief. 

In  this  poem  there  is  nature,  for  there  is  nothing  new.  Its 
form  is  that  of  a  paftoral,  eafy,  vulgar,  and  therefore  difguft- 
ing  j  whatever  images  it  can  fupply  are  long  ago  exhaufted  5 
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and  its  inherent  improbability  always  forces  diflatisfadfion  on 
the  mind.  When  Cowley  tells  of  Hervey,  that  they  ftudied 
together,  it  is  eafy  to  fuppofe  how  much  he  mull  mifs  the  com¬ 
panion  of  his  labours,  and  the  partner  of  his  difeoveries  ;  but 
what  image  of  tendernefs  can  be  excited  by  thefe  lines  ! 

We  drove  a  field,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  grey  fly  winds  her  fultry  horn, 

Battening  our  flocks  with  the  frefh  dews  of  night. 

We  know  that  they  never  drove  a  field,  and  that  they  had  no 
flocks  to  batten ;  and  though  it  be  allowed  that  the  reprefen- 
tation  may  be  allegorical,  the  true  meaning  is  fo  uncertain  and 
remote,  that  it  is  never  fought  becaufe  it  cannot  be  known 
when  it  is  found. 

Among  the  flocks,  and  copfes,  and  flowers,  appear  the 
Heathen  deities  ;  Jove  and  Phoebus,  Neptune  and  iEolus,  with 
a  long  train  of  mythological  Imagery,  fuch  as  a  college  eaflly 
iupplies.  Nothing  can  lefs  difplay  knowledge,  or  lefs  exercife 
invention,  than  to  tell  how  a  fhepherd  has  loft  his  companion, 
and  mull  now  feed  his  flocks  alone,  without  any  judge  of  his 
fkill  in  piping  ;  and  how  one  god  afks  another  god  what  is  be¬ 
come  of  Lycidas,  and  how  neither  god  can  tell.  He  who  thus 
grieves  will  excite  no  fympathy ;  he  who  thus  praifes  will  con¬ 
fer  no  honour. 

This  poem  has  yet  a  grofler  fault.  With  thefe  trifling  fic¬ 
tions  are  mingled  the  moft  awful  and  facred  truths,  fuch  as 
ought  never  to  be  polluted  with  fuch  irreverend  combi  nations. 
The  fhepherd  likewife  is  now  a  feeder  of  fheep,  and  after¬ 
wards  an  ecclefiaftical  paftor,  a  fuperintendant  of  a  Chriftian 
flock.  Such  equivocations  are  always  unfkilful ;  but  here 
they  are  indecent,  and  at  leaft  approach  to  impiety,  of  which, 
however,  I  believe  the  writer  not  to  have  been  confcious. 

Such  is  the  power  of  reputation  juftly  acquired,  that  its 
blaze  drives  away  the  eye  from  nice  examination.  Surely  no 
man  could  have  fancied  that  he  read  Lycidas  with  pleafure,  had 
he  not  known  its  author. 

Of  the  two  pieces,  L' Allegro  and  II  Penferofo ,  I  believe, 
opinion  is  uniform  ;  every  man  that  reads  them,  reads  them 
With  pleafure.  The  author’s  defign  is  not,  what  Theobald  has  re¬ 
marked,  merely  to  fhew  how  objedfs  derive  their  colours  from 
the  mind,  by  reprefenting  the  operation  of  the  fame  things  upon 
the  gay  and  the  melancholy  temper,  or  upon  the  fame  man  as 
he  is  differently  difpofed ;  but  rather  how,  among  the  fucceflive 
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variety  of  appearances,  every  difpofition  of  mind  takes  hold  on 
thofe  by  which  it  may  be  gratified. 

The  chearful  man  hears  tire  lark  in  the  morning  ;  the  penjlve 
man  hears  the  nightingale  in  the  evening.  The  chearful  man 
fees  the  cock  ftrut,  and  hears  the  horn  and  hounds  echo  in  the 
wood;  then  walks,  not  unfeen ,  to  obferve  the  glory  of  the 
rifing  fun,  or  liften  to  the  iinging  milk-maid,  and  view  the  la¬ 
bours  of  tire  plowman  and  the  mower;  then  calls  his  eyes 
about  him  over  fcenes  of  finding  plenty,  and  looks  up  to  the 
diftant  tower,  the  refidence  of  fome  fair  inhabitant ;  thus  he 
purfues  real  gaiety  through  a  day  of  labour  or  of  play,  and  de¬ 
lights  hinrlelf  at  night  with  the  fanciful  narratives  of  i'uperfti- 
tious  ignorance. 

The  pen  five  man,  at  one  time,  walks  unfeen  to  mufe  at 
midnight ;  and  at  another  hears  the  fullen  curfew.  If  the  wea¬ 
ther  drives  him  home,  he  fits  in  a  room  lighted  only  byglow- 
ing  embers  ;  or  by  a  lonely  lamp  outwatches  the  North  Star, 
to  difeover  the  habitation  of  feparate  fouls,  and  varies  the 
fhades  cf  meditation,  by  contemplating  the  magnificent  or  pa- 
thetick  fcenes  of  tragick  and  epick  poetry.  When  the  morn¬ 
ing  comes,  a  morning  gloomy  with  rain  and  wind,  he  walks 
into  the  dark  tracklefs  woods,  falls  afleep  by  fome  mur¬ 
muring  water,  and  with  melancholy  enthufiafin  expe&s  fome 
dream  of  prognoftication,  or  fome  mufick  played  by  aerial  per¬ 
formers. 

Both  Mirth  and  Melancholy  are  folitary,  filent  inhabitants 
of  the  breaft,  that  neither  receive  nor  tranfinit  communica¬ 
tion  ;  no  mention  is  therefore  made  of  a  philofophical  friend, 
or  a  pleafant  companion.  The  ferioufnefs  does  not  arife 
from  any  participation  of  calamity,  nor  the  gaiety  from  the 
pleafures  of  the  bottle. 

The  man  of  chearfulnefs ,  having  exhaufted  the  country, 
tries  what  towered  cities  will  afford,  and  mingles  with  fcenes. 
of  fplendor,  gay  afTemblies,  and  nuptial  feffivities  ;  buthemin- 
o-les  a  mere  lpeclator,  as,  when  the  learned  comedies  of  Jon- 
fon,  or  the  wild  dramas  of  Shakfpeare,  are  exhibited,  he  at¬ 
tends  the  theatre. 

The  penfve  man  never  lofes  himfelf  in  crowds,  but  walks 
the  cloiiter,  or  frequents  the  cathedral.  Milton  probably  had 
not  yet  forfaken  the  Church. 

Both  his  charadlers  delight  in  mufick  ;  but  he  feems  to  think 
that  chearful  notes  would  have  obtained  from  Pluto  a  complete 
difmiffion  of  Eurydice,  of  whom  folemn  founds  only  procured 
a  conditional  reieafe. 
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For  the  old  age  of  Chearfulnefs  he  makes  no  provifion;  but  ’,  ' 
Melancholy  he  conducts  with  great  dignity  to  the  clofe  of  life. 
His  Chearfulnefs  is  without  levity,  and  his  Penfivenels  without 
afperity. 

Through  thefe  two  Poems  the  images  are  properly  feledfed, 
and  nicely  diflingui  filed;  but  the  colours  of  the  diCtion  feem  not 
fufficiently  difcriminated.  I  know  not  whether  the  characters 
are  kept  fufficiently  apart.  No  mirth  can,  indeed,  be  found 
in  his  melancholy ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  I  always  meet  feme 
melancholy  in  his  mirth.  They  are  two  noble  efforts  of  ima¬ 
gination*. 

The  greateft  of  his  juvenile  performances  is  the  Majk  of 
Comus ,  in  which  may  very  plainly  be  difeovered  the  dawn  or 
twilight  cf  Paradfe  Lojl.  Milton  appears  to  have  formed  very 
early  that  fyftem  of  diCtion,  and  mode  of  verfe,  wrhich  his 
maturer  judgement  approved,  and  from  which  he  never  en¬ 
deavoured  nor  defired  to  deviate. 

Nor  does  Comus  afford  only  a  fpecimen  of  his  language;  it 
exhibits  likewife  his  power  of  defeription  and  his  vigour  of  fen- 
timent,  employed  in  the  praife  and  defence  of  virtue.  A  work 
more  truly  poetical  is  rarely  found;  allufions,  images,  and  de- 
lcriptive  epithets,  embellifli  almoft  every  period  with  lavifh 
decoration.  As  a  feries  of  lines,  therefore,  it  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  worthy  of  all  the  admiration  with  which  the  votaries 
have  received  it. 

As  a  drama  it  is  deficient.  The  add  ion  is  not  probable.  A 
Mafque,  in  thofe  parts  where  fupernatural  intervention  is  ad¬ 
mitted,  muft  indeed  be  given  up  to  all  the  freaks  of  imaginati¬ 
on  ;  but,  fo  far  as  the  adfion  is  merely  human,  it  ought  to  be 
reafonable,  which  can  hardly  be  faid  of  the  conduCl  of  the  two 
brothers ;  who,  when  their  lifters  fink  with  fatigue  in  a  path- 
lefs  wildernefs,  wander  both  away  together  in  fearch  of  berries 
too  far  to  find  their  way  back,  and  leave  a  helplefs  Lady  to  all 
the  fadnefs  and  danger  of  folitude.  This  however  is  a  defedt 
overbalanced  by  its  convenience. 

What 

*  Mr.  Warton  intimates  (and  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  his  conjedure)  that  Milton  borrowed  many  of  the  ima¬ 
ges  in  thefe  two  fine  poems  from  “  Button's  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
“  choly,”  a  book  publifhed  in  1624,  and  at  fundry  times  fince, 
abounding  in  learning,  curious  information,  and  plealantry. 
Mr.  Warton  fays,  that  Milton  appears  to  have  been  an  attentive 
reader  thereof;  and  to  this  affertion  I  add,  of  my  own  know¬ 
ledge,  that  was  a  book  that  Dr.  Johnfon  frequently  reforted 
to,  as  many  others  have  done,  for  amufement  after  the  fatigue 
of  fludy.  H. 
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What  deferves  more  apprehenfion  is,  that  the  prologue  fpo- 
ken  in  the  wild  wood  by  the  attendant  Spirit  is  addreffed  to  the 
audience  ;  a  mode  of  communication  fo  contrary  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  dramatick  reprefcntation,  that  no  precedents  can  fup- 
port  it. 

The  difcourfe  of  the  fpirit  is  too  long  ;  an  objection  that  may 
be  made  to  almoft  all  the  following  fpeeches  ;  they  have  not 
the  fpritelinefs  of  a  dialogue  animated  by  reciprocal  contention, 
but  feem  rather  declamations  deliberately  compofed,  and  for¬ 
mally  repeated,  on  a  moral  queftion.  The  auditor  therefore 
liftens  as  to  a  lediure,  without  pafiion,  without  anxiety. 

The  fong  of  Ccmus  has  airinefs  and  jollity  ;  but,  what  may 
recommend  Milton’s  morals  as  well  as  his  poetry,  the  invitati¬ 
ons  to  pleafure  are  fo  general  that  they  excite  no  diftindt  ima¬ 
ges  of  corrupt  enjoyment,  and  take  no  dangerous  hold  on  the 
fancy. 

The  following  foliloquies  of  Comus  and  the  Lady  ate  ele¬ 
gant,  but  tedious.  The  fona;  mull  owe  much  to  the  voice,  if 
jt  ever  can  delight.  At  laft  the  Brothers  enter,  with  too  much 
tranquillity  ;  and  when  they  have  feared  left  their  fiftcr  fhould 
be  in  danger,  and  hoped  that  fhe  is  not  in  danger,  the  Elder 
makes  afpecch  in  praife  of  chaftity,  and  the  Younger  finds  how 
fine  it  is  to  be  a  philofopher. 

Then  defeenas  the  Spirit  in  form  of  a  fhepherd ;  and  the 
Brother,  inftead  of  being  in  hafte  to  afk  his  help,  praifes  his 
finging,  and  enquires  his  bufinefs  in  that  place.  It  is  remark¬ 
able,  that  at  this  interview  the  Brother  is  taken  with  a  fhort 
fit  of  rhyming.  The  Spirit  relates  that  the  Lady  is  in  the  pow¬ 
er  of  Comus;  the  Brother  moralifes  again;  and  the  Spirit 
makes  a  long  narration,  of  no  ufe  becaufe  it  is  falfe,  and  there¬ 
fore  unfuitable  to  a  good  Being. 

,  In  all  thefe  parts  the  language  is  poetical,  and  the  fentiments 
are  generous;  but  there  is  fomething  wanting  to  allure  atten¬ 
tion. 

The  difpute  between  the  Lady  and  Comus  is  the  moft  ani¬ 
mated  and  affecting  feene  of  the  dr^ma,  and  wants  nothing  but 
a  brifker  reciprocation  of  objedtions  and  replies  to  invite  atten¬ 
tion,  and  detain  it. 

The  fongs  are  vigorous,  and  full  of  imagery  ;  but  they  are 
harfh  in  their  didlion,  and  not  very  mufical  in  their  numbers. 

Throughout  the  whole,  the  figures  are  too  bold,  and  the 
language  too  luxuriant  for  dialogue.  It  is  a  drama  in  the 
epick  ftyle,  inelegantly  fplendid,  and  tedioufly  inftructive. 

The  Sonnets  were  written  in  different  parts  of  Milton’s  life, 
upon  different  occafions.  They  deferve  not  any  particular 
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criticifm ;  for  of  the  beft  it  can  only  be  faid,  that  they  are 
not  bad  ;  and  perhaps  only  the  eighth  and  twenty-firft  are 
truly  entitled  to  this  Render  commendation.  The  fabrick  of 
a  fonnet,  however  adapted  to  the  Italian  language,  has  never 
fucceeded  in  ours,  which,  having  greater  variety  of  termi¬ 
nation,  requires  the  rhymes  to  be  cfcen  changed. 

Thofe  little  pieces  may  be  difpatched  without  much 
anxiety ;  a  greater  work  calls  for  greater  care.  I  am  now 
to  examine  Paradife  Loft ;  a  poem,  which,  confidered  with 
refpeCt  to  defign,  may  cLim  the  firft  place,  and  with  refpeCt 
to  performance,  the  fecond,  among  the  productions  of  the 
human  mind.  , 

Ey  the  general  confent  of  criticks  the  firft  praife  of  genius 
is  due  to  the  writer  cf  an  epick  poem,  as  it  requires  an  af- 
femblage  of  all  the  powers  which  are  fingly  fufficient  for 
other  compofitions.  Poetry  is  the  art  of  uniting  pleafure 
with  truth,  by  calling  imagination  to  the  help  of  reafon. 
Epick  poetry  undertakes  to  teach  the  moft  important  truths 
by  the  moft  pleafing  precepts,  and  therefore  relates  fome  great 
event  in  the  moft  affeCting  manner.  Hiftory  muft  fupply  the 
writer  with  the  rudiments  of  narration,  which  he  muft  im¬ 
prove  and  exalt  by  a  nobler  art,  muft  animate  by  dramatick 
energy,  and  diverfify*  by  retrofpeCtion  and  anticipation  ;  mo¬ 
rality  muft  teach  him  the  exaCt  bounds,  and  different  (hades, 
of  vice  and  virtue ;  from  policy,  and  the  praCtice  of  life,  he 
has  to  learn  the  difcriminacions  of  character,  and  the  tendency 
of  the  paffions,  either  fingle  or  combined;  and  phyfiology 
muft  fupply  him  with  llluftradons  and  images.  To  put  thefe 
materials  to  poetical  ufe,  is  required  an  imagination  capable  of 
painting  nature,  and  realizing  hdtion.  Nor  is  he  yet  a  poet 
till  he  has  attained  the  whole  extenfion  of  his  language,  dif- 
tinguifhed  all  the  delicacies  of  phrafe,  and  all  the  colours  cf 
words,  and  learned  to  adjuft  their  different  founds  to  all  the 
varieties  of  metrical  modulation. 

Boffu  is  of  opinion,  that  the  poet’s  firft  work  is  to  find  a 
moral,  which  his  fable  is  afterwards  to  illuftrate  and  eftablifh. 
This  feems  to  have  been  the  procefs  only  of  Milton  ;  the  mo¬ 
ral  of  other  poems  is  incidental  and  confequent;  in  Milton’s 
only  it  is  effential  and  intrinfick.  His  purpofe  was  the  moft 
ufeful  and  the  moft  arduous  ;  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to 
man  ;  to  fhew  the  reafonablenefs  of  religion,  and  the  necellity 
of  obedience  to  the  Divine  Law. 

To  convey  this  moral,  there  muft  be  a  fable ,  a  narration 
artfully  conftructed,  fo  as  to  excite  curiofity,  and  furprife  ex¬ 
pectation.  In  this  part  of  his  work,  Milton  muft  be  coufef- 
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fed  to  have  equalled  every  other  poet.  He  has  involved  in  his 
account  of  the  Fall  of  Man  the  events  which  preceded,  and 
thofe  that  were  to  follow  it :  he  has  interwoven  the  whole  fyf- 
tem  of  theology  with  fuch  propriety,  that  every  part  appears  to 
be  neceflarv ;  and  fcarcely  any  recital  is  wifhed  fhorter  for  the 
fake  of  quickening  the  progrefs  of  the  main  adion. 

The  fubjed  of  an  cpick  poem  is  naturally  an  event  of  great 
importance.  That  of  Milton  is  not  the  deftrudion  of  a  city, 
the  conduit  of  a  colony,  or  the  foundation  of  an  empire.  His 
fubjed  is  the  fate  of  worlds,  the  revolutions  of  Heaven  and 
of  Earth  ;  rebellion,  againft  the  Supreme  King,  raifed  by  the 
higheft  order  of  created  beings  ;  the  overthrow  of  their  hoft, 
and  the  punifhmentof  their  crime;  the  creation  of  a  new  race 
of  reafonable  creatures ;  their  original  happinefs  and  innocence, 
their  forfeiture  of  immortality,  and  their  reftoration  to  hope 
and  peace. 

Great  events  can  be  haftened  or  retarded  only  by  perfons 
of  elevated  dignity.  Before  the  greatnefs  difplayed  in  Milton’s 
poem,  all  other  greatnefs  fhrinks  away.  The  weakeft  of  his 
agents  are  the  higheft  and  nobleft  of  human  beings,  the  origi¬ 
nal  parents  of  mankind  ;  with  whofe  adions  the  elements  con- 
fented  ;  on  whofe  reditude,  or  deviation  of  will,  depended  the 
ftate  of  terreftrial  nature,  and  the  condition  of  all  the  future 
inhabitants  of  the  globe. 

Of  the  other  agents  in  the  poem,  the  chief  are  fuch  as  it  is 
irreverence  to  name  on  flight  occafions.  The  reft  were  low¬ 
er  powers ; 

- of  which  the  leaft  could  wield 

Thofe  elements,  and  arm  him  with  the  force 
Of  all  their  regions  ; 

powers,  which  only  the  controul  of  Omnipotence  reftrains 
from  laying  creation  wafte,  and  filling  the  vaft  expanfe  of 
fpace  with  ruin  and  confuflon.  Todifplay  the  motives  and 
adions  of  beings  thus  fuperiour,  fo  far  as  human  reafon  can 
examine  them,  or  human  imagination  reprefent  them,  is  the 
talk  which  this  mighty  poet  has  undertaken  and  performed. 

In  the  examination  of  epick  poems  much  fpeculation  is  com¬ 
monly  employed  upon  the  characters.  The  charaders  in  the 
Paradife  Loji ,  which  admit  of  examination,  are  thofe  of  angels 
and  of  man;  of  angels  good  and  evil;  of  man  in  his  innocent 
and  finful  ftate. 

Among  the  angels,  the  virtue  of  Raphael  is  mild  and  placid, 
of  eafy  condefcenfion  and  free  communication;  that  of  Michael 
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is  regal  and  lofty,  and,  as  may  feem,  attentive  to  the  dignity 
of  his  own  nature.  Abdiel  and  Gabriel  appear  occahonally, 
and  a&  as  every  incident  requires ;  the  folitary  fidelity  of 
Abdiel  is  very  amiably  painted. 

Of  the  evil  angels  the  characters  are  more  diverfified.  To 
Satan,  as  Addifon  obferves,  fuch  fentiments  are  given  as  fuit 
the  moji  exalted  and  mojl  depraved  being.  Milton  has  been  cen- 
fured  by  Clarke*,  for  the  impiety  which  fometimes  breaks  from 
Satan’s  mouth.  For  therd  are  thoughts,  as  he  juftly  remarks, 
which  no  obfervation  of  character  can  juft  if  y,  becaufe  no 
good  man  would  willingly  permit  them  to  pafs,  however  tran- 
fiently,  through  his  own  mind.  To  make  Satan  fpeak  as  a 
rebel,  wjtnout  any  fuch  expreffion  as  might  taint  the  reader’s 
imagination,  was  indeed  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  Milton’s 
undertaking  ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  he  has  extricated 
himfelf  with  great  happinefs.  There  is  in  Satan’s  fpeeches 
little  that  can  give  pain  to  a  pious  ear.  The  language  of  re¬ 
bellion  cannot  be  the  fame  with  that  of  obedience.  The  ma¬ 
lignity  of  Satan  foams  in  haughtinefs  and  obftinacy  ;  but  his 
cxpreffions  are  commonly  general,  and  no  otherwise  oftenfive 
than  as  they  are  wicked. 

The  other  chiefs  of  theceleftial  rebellion  are  very  judiciouf- 
ly  difcriminated  in  the  firft  and  fecond  books  ;  and  the  ferocious 
character  of  Moloch  appears,  both  in  the  battle  and  the  coun¬ 
cil,  with  exaCt  confiftenoy. 

To  Adam  and  to  Eve  are  given,  during  their  innocence, 
fuch  fentiments  as  innocence  can  generate  and  utter.  Their 
love  is  pure  benevolence  and  mutual  veneration ;  their  repafts 
are  without  luxury,  and  their  diligence  without  toil.  Their 
addreftes  to  their  Maker  have  little  more  than  the  voice  of 
admiration  and  gratitude.  F ruition  left  them  nothing  to  afk  ; 
and  Innocence  left  them  nothing  to  fear. 

But  with  guilt  enter  diftruft  and  difcord,  mutual  accufation, 
and  ftubborn  felf-defence ;  they  regard  each  other  with 
alienated  minds,  and  dread  their  Creator  as  the  avenger  of  their 
tranfgreffion.  At  laft  they  feek  fhelter  in  his  mercy,  foften  to 
repentance,  and  melt  in  fupplication.  Both  before  and  after 
the  Fall,  the  fuperiority  of  Adam  is  diligently  fuftained. 

Of  the  probable  and  the  marvellous ,  two  parts  of  a  vulgar 
epick  poem,  which  immerge  the  critick  in  deep  confideration, 
the  Paradife  Lojl  requires  little  to  be  faid.  It  contains  the  hif- 
toryof  a  miracle,  of  Creation  and  Redemption ;  it  difplays  the 
power  and  the  mercy  of  the  Supreme  Being  j  the  probable 
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therefore  is  marvellous,  and  the  marvellous  is  probable.  The 
fubftance  of  the  narrative  is  truth  ;  and,  as  truth  allows  no 
choice,  it  is,  like  neceffity,  fuperior  to  rule.  To  the  acciden¬ 
tal  or  adventitious  parts,  as  to  every  thing  human,  feme  flight 
exceptions  may  be  made.  But  the  main  fabrick  is  immovably 
fupported. 

It  is  juftly  remarked  by  Addifon,  that  this  poem  has,  by  the 
nature  of  its  fubjedt,  the  advantage  above  all  others,  that  it  is 
univerfally  and  perpetually  intereffing.  All  mankind  will, 
through  all  ages,  bear  the  fame  relation  to  Adam  and  to  Eve, 
and  muft  partake  of  that  good  and  evil  which  extend  to  them- 
felves. 

Of  the  machinery ,  fo  called  from  ©so?  by  which 

is  meant  the  occaiional  interpofition  of  fupernatural  power, 
another  fertile  topick  of  critical  remarks,  here  is  no  room  to 
fpeak,  becaufe  every  thing  is  done  under  the  immediate  and 
vifible  direction  of  Heaven;  but  the  rule  is  fo  far  obferved, 
that  no  part  cf  the  adtion  could  have  been  accomplifhed  by 
any  other  means. 

Of  epifodes ,  I  think  there  are  only  two,  Contained  in  Ra¬ 
phael’s  relation  of  the  war  in  Heaven,  and  Michael’s  prophe- 
tick  account  of  the  changes  to  happen  in  this  world.  Both  are 
clofely  connected  with  the  great  adtion  ;  one  was  neceflary  to 
Adam  as  a  warning,  the  other  as  a  confolation. 

To  the  compleatnefs  or  integrity  cf  the  defign  nothing  can 
be  objedted ;  it  has  diftincfly  and  clearly  what  Ariifotle  re¬ 
quires,  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  There  is  perhaps 
no  poem,  of  the  fame  length,  from  which  fo  little  can  be  taken 
without  apparent  mutilation.  Here  are  no  funeral  games, 
nor  is  there  any  long  defeription  of  a  fhield.  The  fhort  di- 
greflions  at  the  beginning  of  the  third,  feventh,  and  ninth 
books,  might  doubtlefsbe  fpared;  but  fuperfluities  fo  beautiful 
who  would  take  away  ?  or  who  does  not  wifh  that  the  author 
of  the  I/iadhzd  gratified  fucceeding  ages  with  a  little  know¬ 
ledge  of  himfelf?  Perhaps  nopaflages  are  more  frequently  or 
more  attentively  read  than  thole  extrinfick  paragraphs ;  and, 
fmee  the  end  of  poetry  is  pleafure,  that  cannot  be  unpoetical 
ivith  which  all  are  pleafed. 

The  queftion:,  whether  the  action  of  the  poem  be  ftridtly 
one ,  whether  the  poem  can  be  properly  termed  heroick ,  and  who 
is  the  hero,  are  raifed  by  fuch  readers  as  draw  their  principles 
of  judgement  rather  from  books  than  from  reafon.  Milton, 
though  he  intituled  Paradife  Left  only  a  poem,  yet  calls  it  him¬ 
felf  heroick  fong.  Dryden  petulantly  and  indecently  denies  the 
heroifm  of  Adam,  becaufe  he  was  overcome ;  but  there  is  no 
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reafon  why  the  hero  fhould  not  be  unfortunate,  except  eftab- 
lifhed  practice,  fince  fuccefs  and  virtue  do  not  go  neceflarily 
toirether.  Cato  is  the  hero  of  Lucan  ;  but  Lucan’s  authority 
will  not  be  fufFered  by  Quintilian  to  decide.  However,  if 
fuccefs  be  neceftary,  Adam’s  deceiver  was  at  lad:  crufhed  ; 
Adam  was  reftored  to  his  Maker’s  favour,  and  therefore  may 
fecurely  refume  his  human  rank. 

After  the  fchenje  and  fabrick  of  the  poem,  muff  be  confider- 
ed  its  component  parts,  the  fentiments  and  the  diction. 

The  fentiments ,  as  expreffive  of  manners,  or  appropriated 
to  characters,  are,  for  the  greater  part,  unexceptionably  juft. 

Splendid  pafiages,  containing  leftons  of  morality,  or  pre¬ 
cepts  of  prudence,  occur  feldcm.  Such  is  the  original  for¬ 
mation  of  this  poem,  that,  as  it  admits  no  human  manners 
till  the  Fall,  it  can  give  little  affiftanceto  human  conduCt.  Its 
end  is  to  raife  the  thoughts  above  fublunary  cares  orpleafures. 
Yet  the  praife  of  that  fortitude,  with  which  Abdiel  maintained 
his  fingularity  of  virtue  againft  the  fcorn  of  multitudes,  may 
be  accommodated  to  all  times;  and  Raphael’s  reproof  of  Adam’s 
curiofity  after  the  planetary  motions,  with  the  anfwer  returned 
by  Adam,  may  be  confidently  oppofed  to  any  rule  of  life  which 
any  poet  has  delivered. 

The  thoughts  which  are  occafionally  called  forth  in  the  pro- 
grefs,  are  fuch  as  could  only  be  produced  by  an  imagination  in 
the  higheft  degree  fervid  and  aCcive,  to  which  materials  were 
fupplied  by  incefiant  ftudy  and  unlimited  curiofity.  The  heat 
of  Milton’s  mind  may  be  faid  to  fublimate  his  learning,  to 
throw  off  into  his  work  the  fpirit  of  feience,  unmingled  with 
its  grofler  parts. 

He  had  confidered  creation  in  its  whole  extent,  and  his  de- 
feriptions  are  therefore  learned.  He  had  accuftomed  his  ima¬ 
gination  to  unreftrained  indulgence,  and  his  conceptions  there¬ 
fore  were  extenfive.  The  characreriftick  quality  of  his  poem 
is  fublimity.  He  femetimes  defeends  to  the  elegant,  but  his 
element  is  the  great.  He  can  occafionally  inveft  himfelf  with 
grace;  but  his  natural  port  is  gigantick  loftinefs*.  He  can 
pleafe  when  pleafure  is  required  ;  but  it  is  his  peculiar  power 
to  aftonifh. 

He  feems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  his  own  genius, 
and  to  know  what  it  was  that  Nature  had  heftowed  upon  him 
more  bountifully  than  upon  others  ;  the  power  cf  difplaying 
the  vaft,  illuminating  the  fplendid,  enforcing  the  awful,  dark¬ 
ening  the  gloomy,  and  aggravating  the  dreadful ;  he  therefore 
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thofe  a  fubject:  on  which  too  much  could  not  be  faid,  on 
which  he  might  tire  his  fancy  without  the  cenfure  of  extrava¬ 
gance. 

The  appearances  of  nature,  and  the  occurrences  of  life, 
did  not  fatiate  his  appetite  of  greatnefs.  To  paint  things  as 
they  are,  requires  a  minute  attention,  and  employs  the  memo¬ 
ry  rather  than  the  fancy.  Milton’s  delight  was  to  fport  in  the 
wide  regions  of  poffibility ;  reality  was  a  fcene  too  narrow  for 
his  mind.  He  fenthis  faculties  out  upon  difcovery,  into  worlds 
where  only  imagination  can  travel,  and  delighted  to  form  new 
modes  of  exifrence,  and  furnifh  fentiment  and  aCtion  to  fupe- 
rior  beings,  to  trace  the  counfels  of  Hell,  or  accompany  the 
choirs  of  Heaven. 

But  he  could  not  be  always  in  other  worlds  ;  he  muft  fome 
times  reviht  earth,  and  tell  of  things  vifible  and  known. 
When  he  cannot  raife  wonder  by  the  fublimity  of  his  mind,  he 
gives  delight  by  its  fertility. 

Whatever  be  his  Object,  he  never  fails  to  fill  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  But  his  images  and  deferiptions  of  the  feenes  or  opera¬ 
tions  of  Nature  do  not  feern  to  be  always  copied  from  original 
form,  nor  to  have  the  frefhnefs,  racinefs,  and  energy,  of  im¬ 
mediate  oblervation.  He  faw  Nature,  asDrydenexprefies  it, 
through  the  fpeclacles  of  books  ;  and  on  mold  occafions  calls 
learning  to  his  affiftance.  The  garden  ©f  Eden  brings  to  his 
mind  the  vale  of  Enna ,  where  Proferpine  was  gathering  flow- 
.ers.  Satan  makes  his  way  through  fighting  elements,  like 
JlrgOy  between  the  Cyanean  rocks  ;  or  Ulyjfes  between  the  two 
Sicilian  whirlpools,  when  he  lhunned  Charybdis  on  the  lar¬ 
board.  The  mythological  allufions  have  been  juftly  cenfured, 
as  not  being  always  ufed  with  notice  of  their  vanity;  but 
they  contribute  variety  to  the  narration,  and  produce  an  alter¬ 
nate  exercife  of  the  memory  and  the  fancy. 

Hisfirnilies  are  lefs  numerous,  and  more  various,  than  thofe 
of  his  predecefiors.  But  he  does  not  confine  himfelf  within 
the  limits  of  rigorous  comparifon  :  his  great  excellence  is  am¬ 
plitude  ;  and  he  expands  the  adventitious  image  beyond  the  di- 
menfions  which  the  occafion  required.  Thus  comparing  the 
fhield  of  Satan  to  the  orb  of  the  Moon,  he  crowds  the  imagi¬ 
nation  with  the  difcovery  of  the  telefcope,  and  all  the  wonders 
which  the  telefcope  difeovers. 

Of  his  moral  fentiments  it  is  hardly  praife  to  affirm  that 
they  excel  thofe  of  all  other  poets ;  for  this  fuperiority  he  w-as 
indebted  to  his  acquaintance  with  the  lacred  writings.  The 
ancient  epick  pbets,  wanting  the  light  of  Revelation,  were 
very  unlkilful  teachers  of  virtue  :  their  principal  characters 
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may  be  great,  but  they  are  not  amiable.  The  reader  may 
rife  from  their  works  with  a  greater  degree  of  adiive  or  paf- 
live  fortitude,  and  fometimes  of  prudence ;  but  he  will  be 
able  to  carry  away  few  precepts  of  juftice,  and  none  of 
mercy. 

From  the  Italian  writers  it  appears,  that  the  advantages  of 
even  Chriftian  knowledge  may  be  poffeffed  in  vain.  Ariofto’s 
pravity  is  generally  known ;  and,  though  the  Deliverance  of 
Jerufaletn  may  be  confidered  as  a  facred  fubjedf,  the  poet  has 
been  very  fparing  of  moral  inftrudfion. 

In  Milton  every  line  breathes  fandtity  of  thought,  and  puri¬ 
ty  of  manners,  except  when  the  train  of  the  narration  requires 
the  introduction  of  the  rebellious  fpirits  ;  and  even  they  are 
compelled  to  acknowledge  their  fubjedtion  to  God,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  excites  reverence,  and  confirms  piety. 

Of  human  beings  there  are  but  two  ;  but  thofe  two  are  the 
parents  of  mankind,  venerable  before  their  fall  for  dignity  and 
innocence,  and  amiable  after  it  for  repentance  and  fubmiffion. 
In  the  firft  ftate  their  affedtion  is  tender  without  weaknefs, 
and  their  piety  fublime  without  prefumption.  When  they 
have  finned,  they  fhew  how  difcord  begins  in  mutual  frailty, 
and  how  it  ought  to  ceafe  in  mutual  forbearance,  how  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  divine  favour  is  forfeited  by  fin,  and  how  hope 
of  pardon  may  be  obtained  by  penitence  and  prayer.  A  ftate 
of  innocence  we  can  only  conceive,  if  indeed,  in  our  prefent 
mifery,  it  be  pofiible  to  conceive  it ;  but  the  fentiments  and 
worlhip  proper  to  a  fallen  and  offending  Being,  we  have  all 
to  learn,  as  we  have  all  to  pradtife. 

The  poet,  whatever  be  done,  is  always  great.  Our  pro¬ 
genitors  in  their  firft  ftate  converfed  with  angels;  even 
when  folly  and  fin  had  degraded  them,  they  had  not  in  their 
humiliation  the  port  of  mean  fuitors ;  and  they  rife  again  to 
reverential  regard,  when  we  find  that  their  prayers  were  heard. 

As  human  paffions  did  not  enter  the  world  before  the  Fall, 
there  is  in  the  P aradife  Lojl  little  opportunity  for  the  pathe- 
tick  ;  but  what  little  there  is  has  not  been  loft.  That  paf- 
fion  which  is  peculiar  to  rational  nature,  the  anguifh  arifing 
from  the  confcioufhefs  of  tranfgreffion,  and  the  horrors  attend¬ 
ing  the  fenfe  of  the  Divine  Difpleafure,  are  very  juftly  defcrib- 
ed  and  forcibly  impreffed.  But  the  paffions  are  moved  only  on 
one  occafion ;  fublimity  is  the  general  and  prevailing  quality  of 
this  poem;  fublimity  varioufly  modified,  fometimes  defcrip- 
tive,  fometimes  argumentative. 

The  defedts  and  faults  of  P aradife  Lojl,  for  faults  and  de- 
fe&s  every  work  of  man  muft  have,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  im¬ 
partial  criticifm  to  difcover.  As,  in  difplaying  the  excellence 
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of  Milton,  I  have  not  made  long  quotations,  becaufe  of  fe- 
lefting  beauties  there  had  been  no  end,  I  fhall  in  the  fame 
general  manner  mention  that  which  feems  to  deferve  cen- 
fure;  for  what  Englilhman  can  take  delight  in  tranfcribing 
pafTages,  which,  if  they  lelTen  the  reputation  of  Milton,  di- 
minifli  infome  degree  the  honour  of  our  country  ? 

The  generality  of  my  fcheme  does  not  admit  the  frequent 
notice  of  verbal  inaccuracies  ;  which  Bentley,  perhaps  better 
(killed  in  grammar  than  poetry,  has  often  found,  though  he 
fometimes  made  them,  and  which  he  imputed  to  the  obtru- 
fions  of  a  revifer,  whom  the  author’s  blindnefs  obliged  him  to 
employ ;  a  fuppofition  rafh  and  groundlefs,  if  he  thought  it 
true,  and  vile  and  pernicious,  if,  as  is  faid,  he  in  private  al¬ 
lowed  it  to  be  falfe. 

The  plan  of  Paradife  Loft  has  this  inconvenience,  that  it 
comprifes  neither  human  adtions  or  human  manners.  The 
man  and  woman  who  aft  and  fuffer  are  in  a  ftate  which  no 
other  man  or  woman  can  ever  know.  The  reader  finds  no 
tranfaftion  in  which  he  can  be  engaged;  beholds  no  con¬ 
dition  in  which  he  can  by  any  effort  of  imagination  place 
himfelf ;  he  has,  therefore,  little  natural  curiofity  or  fym- 
pathy. 

We  all,  indeed,  feel  the  effefts  of  Adam’s  difobedience ; 
we  all  fin  like  Adam,  and  like  him  muft  all  bewail  our  of¬ 
fences  ;  we  have  reftlefs  and  infidious  enemies  in  the  fallen 
angels  ;  and  in  the  blefled  fpirits  we  have  guardians  and  friends  ; 
in  the  Redemption  of  mankind  we  hope  to  be  included  ;  in  the 
defcription  of  Heaven  and  Hell  we  are  furely  interefted,  as 
we  are  all  to  refide  hereafter  either  in  the  regions  of  horrour  or 
blifs. 

But  thefe  truths  are  too  important  to  be  new;  they  have 
been  taught  to  our  infancy  ;  they  have  mingled  with  our  fo- 
litary  thoughts  and  familiar  converfations,  and  are  habitually 
interwoven  with  the  whole  texture  of  life.  Being  therefore 
not  new,  they  raife  no  unaccuftomed  emotion  in  the  mind ; 
what  we  knew  before,  we  cannot  learn ;  what  is  not  unex- 
pefted,  cannot  furprife. 

Of  the  ideas  fuggefted  by  thefe  awful  fcenes,  from  fome 
we  recede  with  reverence,  except  when  ftated  hours  require 
their  afiociation  ;  and  from  others  we  fhrink  with  horrour,  or 
admit  them  only  as  falutary  infliftions,  as  counterpoifes  to  our 
interefts  and  paffions.  Such  images  rather  obftruft  the  career 
of  fancy  than  incite  it. 

Pleafure  and  terrour  are  indeed  the  genuine  fources  of  poe¬ 
try  ;  but  poetical  pleafure  muft  be  fuch  as  human  imagina¬ 
tion 
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tion  can  at  leaft  conceive ;  and  poetical  terrours  fuch  as  human 
ffrength  and  fortitude  may  combat.  The  good  and  evil  of 
Eternity  are  too  ponderous  for  the  wings  of  wit ;  the  mind 
finks  under  them  in  pa/live  helple/Ihefs,  content  with  calm  be¬ 
lief  and  humble  adoration. 

Known  truths,  however,  may  take  a  different  appearance, 
and  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  a  new  train  of  intermediate 
images.  This  Milton  has  undertaken,  and  performed  with 
pregnancy  and  vigour  of  mind  peculiar  to  himfelf.  Whoever 
confiders  the  few  radical  pontions  which  the  Scriptures  afforded 
him,  will  wonder  by  what  energetic  operation  he  expanded 
them  to  fuch  extent,  and  ramified  them  to  fo  much  varietv 
reftrained  as  he  was  by  religious  reverence  from  licentioufneis 
of  fidtion. 

Here  is  a  full  difplay  of  the  united  force  of  ffudy  and 
genius  ;  of  a  great  accumulation  of  materials,  with  judge¬ 
ment  to  digeft,  and  fancy  to  combine  them  :  Milton  was  able 
to  feledt  from  nature,  or  from  ftory,  from  an  ancient  fable,  or 
from  modern  fcience,  whatever  could  illuftrate  or  adorn  his 
thoughts.  An  accumulation  of  knowledge  impregnated  his 
mind,  fermented  by  ftudy,  and  exalted  by  imagination. 

It  has  been  therefore  faid,  without  an  indecent  hyperbole, 
by  one  of  his  encomiafts,  that  in  reading  Paradife  Loft  we  read 
a  book  of  univerfal  knowledge. 

But  original  deficience  cannot  be  fupplied. '  The  want  of 
human  intereft  is  always  felt.  Paradife  Loji  is  one  of  the 
books  which  the  reader  admires  and  lays  down,  and  forgets 
to  take  up  again.  None  ever  wiflied  it  longer  than  it"  is. 
Its  perufal  is  a  duty  rather  than  a  pleafure.  We  read  Milton 
for  inftruction,  retire  harraffed,  and  overburdened,  and  look 
elfewhere  for  recreation ;  we  defert  our  mafter,  and  feek  for 
companions. 

Another  inconvenience  of  Milton’s  defign  is,  that  it  re¬ 
quires  the  defeription  of  what  cannot  be  deferibed,  the  agency 
of  fpirits.  He  faw  that  immateriality  fupplied  no  imao-es,  and 
that  he  could  not  fhow  angels  ailing  but  by  inftrurnents  of 
adipn  ;  he  therefore  inverted  them  with  form  and  matter. 
This,  being  neceffary,  was  therefore  defensible ;  and  he  fhould 
have  lecured  the  confiftency  of  his  fyftem,  by  keeping  imma¬ 
teriality  out  of  fight,  and  enticing  his  reader  to  drop  it  from 
his  thoughts.  But  he  has  unhappily  perplexed  his  poetry 
with  his  philofophy.  His  infernal  and  celeftial  powers  are 
fometimes  pure  fpirit,  and  fometimes  animated  body.  When 
Satan  walks  with  his  lance  upon  the  burning  marie ,  he  has 
a  body ;  when,  in  his  paffage  between  Hell  and  the  new 
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world,  he  is  in  danger  of'  finking  in  the  vacuity,  and  is  flip- 
ported  by  a  guft  of  rifing  vapours,  he  has  a  body  ;  when  he 
animates  the  toad,  he  feems  to  be  mere  fpirit,  that  can  pene¬ 
trate  matter  at  pleafure  ;  when  he  J. farts  up  in  his  own  Jhape , 
he  has  at  leaf!  a  determined  form  ;  and  when  he  is  brought  be¬ 
fore  Gabriel,  he  has  a  fpear  and  a  field ,  which  he  had  the 
power  of  hiding  in  the  toad,  though  the  arms  of  the  contend¬ 
ing  angels  are  evidently  material. 

The  vulgar  inhabitants  of  Pandaemonium,  being  incorporeal 
fpirits ,  are  at  large ,  though  without  number ,  in  a  limited 
fpace  :  yet  in  the  battle,  when  they  were  overwhelmed  by 
mountains,  their  armour  hurt  them,  crujhed  in  upon  their  fub- 
Jlance ,  now  grown  grofs  by  finning.  This  likewife  happened 
to  the  uncorrupted  angels,  who  were  overthrown  the  fooner 
fjr  their  arms.,  for  unarmed  they  might  cafly  as  fpirits  have 
Jevadcd  by  contraction  or  remove.  Even  as  fpirits  they  are 
hardly  fpi ritual  ;  for  contraction  and  remove  are  images  of 
matter  ;  but  if  they  could  have  efcaped  without  their  armour, 
they  might  have  efcaped  from  it,  and  left  only  the  empty  cover 
to  be  battered.  Uriel,  when  he  rides  on  a  fun-beam,  is  mate¬ 
rial  ;  Satan  is  material  when  he  is  afraid  of  the  prowefs  of 


Adam. 

The  confufion  of  fpirit  and  matter,  which  pervades  the 
whole  narration  of  the  war  of  Heaven,  fills  it  with  incongru¬ 
ity  ;  and  the  book,  in  which  it  is  related,  is,  1  believe,  the 
favourite  of  children,  and  gradually  negle&ed  as  knowledge  is 
increafed. 

After  the  operation  of  immaterial  agents,  which  cannot  be 
explained,  may  be  confidered  that  of  allegorical  perfons, 
which  have  no  real  exiftence.  To  exalt  caufes  into  agents,  to 
inveft  abftradl  ideas  with  form,  and  animate  them  with  ac¬ 
tivity,  has  always  been  the  right  of  poetry.  But  fuch  airy 
beings  are,  for  the  mod  part,  fuffered  only  to  do  their  natural 
office,  and  retire.  Thus  Fame  tells  a  tale,  and  Viftory  ho¬ 
vers  overs  over  a  general,  or  perches  on  a  ftandard  ;  but  Fame 
and  Viftory  can  do  more.  To  give  them  any  real  employ¬ 
ment,  or  afcribe  to  them  any  material  agency,  is  to  make  them 
allegorical  no  longer,  but  to  fhock  the  mind  by  afcribing  ef¬ 
fects  to  nonentity.  In  the  Prometheus  of  iEfchylus,  we  fee  Vio¬ 
lence  and  Strength ,  and  in  the  Alcefis  of  Euripides,  we  fee 
Death ,  brought  upon  the  ftage,  all  as  a&ive  perfons  of  the 
drama  ;  but  no  precedents  can  juftify  abfurdity. 

Milton’s  allegory  of  Sin  and  Death  is  undoubtedly  faulty. 
Sin  is  indeed  the&mother  of  Death,  and  may  be  allowed  to  be 
the  portrefs  of  Hell  j  but  when  they  flop  the  journey  of  Sa¬ 
tan, 
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tan,  a  journey  deferibed  as  real,  and  when  Death  offers  him 
battle,  the  allegory  is  broken.  That  Sin  and  Death  Ihould 
have  fhewn  the  way  to  Hell,  might  have  been  allowed ;  but 
they  cannot  facilitate  the  paffage  by  building  a  bridge,  becaufe 
the  difficulty  of  Satan’s  paffage  is  deferibed  as  real  and  fenfible, 
and  the  bridge  ought  to  be  only  figurative.  The  Hell  affigned 
to  the  rebellious  fpirits  is  deferibed  as  not  lefs  local  than  the 
refidence  of  man.  It  is  placed  in  fome  diftant  part  of  fpace, 
feparated  from  the  regions  of  harmony  and  order  by  a  chaotick 
wafte  and  an  unoccupied  vacuity ;  but  Sin  and  Death  worked 
up  a  mole  of  aggravated  foil,  cemented  with  afphaltus  ;  a  work 
too  bulky  for  ideal  archite&s. 

This  unfkilful  allegory  appears  to  me  one  of  the  greateft 
faults  of  the  poem;  and  to  this  there  was  no  temptation,  but 
the  author’s  opinion  of  its  beauty. 

To  the  conduit  of  the  narrative  fome  objection  may  be 
made.  Satan  is  with  great  expectation  brought  before  Gabriel 
in  Paradife,  and  is  fuffered  to  go  away  unmolefted.  The  crea¬ 
tion  of  man  is  reprefented  as  the  confequence  of  the  vacuity 
left  in  Heaven  by  the  expulfion  of  the  rebels  ;  yet  Satan  men¬ 
tions  it  as  a  report  rife  in  Heaven  before  his  departure. 

To  find  fentiments  for  the  ftate  of  innocence  was  very  dif¬ 
ficult ;  and  fomething  of  anticipation  perhaps  is  now  and  then 
difeovered.  Adam’s  difeourfe  of  dreams  feems  not  to  be  the 
fpe  culation  of  a  new-created  being.  I  know  not  whether  his 
anfwer  to  the  angel’s  reproof  for  curiofity  does  not  want  fome¬ 
thing  of  propriety  ;  it  is  the  fpeech  of  a  man  acquainted  with 
many  other  men.  Some  philofophical  notions,  efpecially  when 
the  philofophy  is  falfe,  might  have  been  better  omitted.  The 
angel,  in  a  comparifon,  fpeaks  of  timorous  deer,  before  deer 
were  yet  timorous,  and  before  Adam  could  underftand  the 
comparifon. 

Dryden  remarks,  that  Milton  has  fome  flats  among  his  ele¬ 
vations.  This  is  only  to  fay,  that  all  the  parts  are  not  equal. 
In  every  work,  one  part  muff  be  for  the  fake  of  others ; 
a  palace  muff  have  paffages;  a  poem  muff  have  tranfitions. 
It  is  no  more  to  be  required  that  wit  Ihould  always  be  blazing, 
than  that  the  fun  fhould  always  ftand  at  noon.  In  a  great 
work  there  is  viciffitude  of  luminous  and  opaque  parts,  as 
tnere  is  in  the  world  a  fucceffion  of  day  and  night.  Milton, 
when  he  has  expatiated  in  the  Iky,  may  be  allowed  fometimes 
to  revifit  earth  ;  for  what  other  author  ever  foared  fo  hio-h,  or 
fuftained  his  flight  fo  long  ? 

Milton,  being  well  verfed  in  the  Italian  poets,  appears  to 
h  ave  borrowed  often  from  them ;  and,  as  every  man  catches 
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fcmething  from  his  companions,  his  defire  of  imitating  Ariofto’s 
levity  has  difgraced  his  work  with  the  Paradife  of  Fools  ;  a 
fiCtion  not  in  itfelf  ill-imagined,  but  too  ludicrous  for  its 
place. 

His  play  on  words,  in  which  he  delights  too  often;  his 
equivocation0,  which  Bentley  endeavours  to  defend  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  ancients  ;  his  unneceffary  and  ungraceful  ufe  of 
terms  of  art;  it  is  not  necefiary  to  mention,  becaufe  they  are 
eafily  remarked,  and  generally  cenfu red  ;  and  at  laft  bear  fo 
little  proportion  to  the  whole,  that  they  fcarcely  deferve  the  at¬ 
tention  of  a  critick. 

Such  are  the  faults  cf  that  wonderful  performance  Para¬ 
dife  LoJl\  which  he  who  can  put  in  balance  with  its  beau¬ 
ties  muft  be  confidered  not  as  nice  but  as  dull,  as  lefs  to 
be  cenfured  for  want  of  candour,  than  pitied  for  want  of  fen- 
fibility. 

Of  Paradife  Regained ,  the  general  judgement  feems  now 
to  be  right,  that  it  is  in  many  parts  elegant,  and  every  where 
inftru&ive.  It  was  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  writer  of  Pa¬ 
radife  Loft  could  ever  write  without  great  eftufions  of  fancy, 
and  exalted  precepts  of  wifdom.  The  bafis  of  Paradife  Re¬ 
gained  is  narrow  ;  a  dialogue  without  action  can  never  pleafe 
like  an  union  of  the  narrative  and  dramatick  powers.  Had 
this  poem  been  written  not  by  Milton,  but  by  fome  imitator, 
it  would  have  claimed  and  received  uni verfal  praife. 

If  Paradife  Regained  has  been  too  much  depreciated,  Samp- 
fon  Agcnijies  has  in  requical  been  too  much  admired.  It 
could  only  be  by  long  prejudice,  and  the  bigotry  of  learning, 
that  Milton  could  prefer  the  ancient  tragedies,  with  their  en¬ 
cumbrance  of  a  chorus,  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  French  and 
Englifh  ftages ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  blind  confidence  in  the  re¬ 
putation  of  Milton,  that  a  drama  can  be  praifed  in  which  the 
intermediate  parts  have  neither  caufe  nor  confequence,  neither 
haften  nor  retard  the  cataftrophe. 

In  this  tragedy  are  however  many  particular  beauties, 
many  juft  fentiments  and  ftriking  lines;  but  it  wants  that 
power  of  attracting  the  attention  which  a  well-conne<fted 
plan  produces. 

Milton  would  not  have  excelled  in  dramatick  writing;  he 
knew  human  nature  only  in  the  grofs,  and  had  never  ftudied 
the  fhades  of  character,  nor  the  combinations  of  concurring, 
or  the  perplexity  of  contending  paftions.  He  had  read  much, 
and  knew  what  books  could  teach  ';  but  had  mingled  little  in 
the  world,  and  was  deficient  in  the  knowledge  which  experi¬ 
ence  muft  confer. 

Through 
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Through  all  his  greater  works  there  prevails  an  uniform  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  Didion,  a  mode  and  caft  of  expreffion  which  bears 
little  refemblance  to  that  of  any  former  writer  ;  and  which  is 
fo  far  removed  from  common  ufe,  that  an  unlearned  reader, 
when  he  firft  opens  his  book,  finds  himfelf  furprifed  by  a  new 
language. 

This  novelty  has  been,  by  thofe  who  can  find  nothing  wrong 
in  Milton,  imputed  to  his  laborious  endeavours  after  words 
fuitable  to  the  grandeur  of  his  ideas.  Our  language ,  fays  Ad- 
difon,  funk  under  him.  But  the  truth  is,  that,  both  in  profe 
and  verfe,  he  had  formed  his  ftyle  by  a  perverfe  and  pedan- 
tick  principle.  He  was  defirous  to  ufe  Englilh  words  with  a 
foreign  idiom.  This  in  all  his  profe  is  difcovered  and  con¬ 
demned;  for  there  judgement  operates  freely,  neither  foften- 
ed  by  the  beauty,  nor  awed  by  the  dignity  of  his  thoughts  ; 
but  fuch  is  the  power  of  his  poetry,  that  his  call  is  obey¬ 
ed  without  refiftance,  the  reader  feels  himfelf  in  captivity 
to  a  higher  and  a  nobler  mind,  and  criticifm  finks  in  ad¬ 
miration. 

Milton’s  ftyle  was  not  modified  by  his  fubjedt ;  what  is 
fliown  with  greater  extent  in  Paradife  Lojl ,  may  be  found 
in  Comus.  One  fource  of  his  peculiarity  was  his  familiarity 
with  the  Tufcan  poets;  the  difpofition  of  his  words  is,  I 
think,  frequently  Italian;  perhaps  fometimes  combined  with 
other  tongues.  Of  him,  at  laft,  may  be  faid  what  Jonfon  fays 
of  Spenfer,  that  he  wrote  no  language ,  but  has  formed  what 
Butler  calls  a  Babylonijh  Dialed^  in  itfelf  harfh  and  bar¬ 
barous,  but  made  by  exalted  genius  and  extenfive  learning 
the  vehicle  of  fo  much  inftrudiion  and  fo  much  pleafure,  that, 
like  other  lovers,  we  find  grace  in  its  deformity. 

Whatever  be  the  faults  of  his  didtion,  he  cannot  want  the 
praife  of  copioufnefs  and  variety :  he  was  mafter  of  his  lan¬ 
guage  in  its  full  extent ;  and  has  fele&ed  the  melodious 
words  with  fuch  diligence,  that  from  his  book  alone  the  Art 
of  Englilh  Poetry  might  be  learned. 

After  his  diftion,  fomething  mull  be  faid  of  his  verfif.ca - 
tion.  The  meafurey  he  fays,  is  the  Englijh  heroick  verfe  with¬ 
out  rhyme.  Of  this  mode  he  had  many  examples  among  the 
Italians,  and  fome  in  his  own  country.  The  Earl  of  Surrey 
is  faid  to  have  tranflated  one  of  Virgil’s  books  without 
rhyme ;  and,  befide  our  tragedies,  a  few  fhort  poems  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  blank  verfe,  particularly  one  tending  to  reconcile 
the  nation  to  Raleigh’s  wild  attempt  upon  Guiana,  and 
probably  written  by  Raleigh  himfelf.  Thefe  petty  perfor¬ 
mances 
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mances  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  much  influenced  Mil¬ 
ton,  who  more  probably  took  his  hint  from  T riffino’s  Italian 
Liberata  ;  and,  finding  blank  verfe  eafier  than  rhyme,  was 
defirous  of  perfuading  himfelf  that  it  is  better. 

Rhyme ,  he  fays,  and  fays  truly,  is  no  necejfary  adjunct  of 
true  poetry.  But,  perhaps,  of  poetry,  as  a  mental  operation, 
metre  or  mufick  is  no  neceflary  adjundt :  it  is  however  by  the 
mufick  of  metre  that  poetry  has  been  difcriminated  in  all 
languages ;  and,  in  languages  melodioufly  conftrudted  with  a 
due  proportion  of  long  and  fhort  fyllables,  metre  is  fufficient. 
But  one  language  cannot  communicate  its  rules  to  another  : 
where  metre  is  fcanty  and  imperfect,  fome  help  is  neceflary. 
The  mufick  of  the  Englifh  heroick  lines  ftrikes  the  ear  fo 
faintly,  that  it  is  eafily  loft,  unlefs  all  the  fyllables  of  every 
line  co-operate  together  ;  this  co-operation  can  be  only  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  prefervation  of  every  verfe  unmingled  with  ano¬ 
ther  as  a  diftindt  fyftem  of  founds  ;  and  this  diftindtnefs  is  ob¬ 
tained  and  preferved  by  the  artifice  of  rhyme.  The  variety  of 
paufes,  fo  much  boafted  by  the  lovers  of  blank  verfe,  changes 
the  meafures  of  an  Englifh  poet  to  the  periods  of  a  de- 
claimer  ;  and  there  are  only  a  few  happy  readers  of  Milton, 
who  enable  their  audience  to  perceive  where  the  lines  end 
or  begin.  Blank  verfe ,  faid  an  ingenious  critick,  feems  to  be 
verfe  only  to  the  eye. 

Poetry  may  fubfift  without  rhyme,  but  Englifh  poetry  will 
not  often  pleafe ;  nor  can  rhyme  ever  be  fafely  fpared  but 
where  the  fubjedf  is  able  to  fupport  itfelf.  Blank  verfe 
makes  fome  approach  to  that  which  is  called  the  lapidary 
Jlyle  \  has  neither  the  eafinefs  of  profe,  nor  the  melody  of  num¬ 
bers,  and  therefore  tires  by  long  continuance.  Of  the  Italian 
writers  without  rhyme,  whom  Milton  alledges  as  precedents, 
not  one  is  popular ;  what  reafon  could  urge  in  its  defence  has 
been  confuted  by  the  ear. 

But,  whatever  be  the  advantage  of  rhyme,  I  cannot  pre¬ 
vail  on  myfelf  to  wifh  that  Milton  had  been  a  rhymer ;  for 
I  cannot  wifh  his  work  to  be  other  than  it  is  ;  yet,  like  other 
heroes,  he  is  to  be  admired  rather  than  imitated.  He  that 
thinks  himfelf  capable  of  aftonifhing  may  write  blank  verfe  ; 
but  thofe  that  hope  only  to  pleafe  muft  condefcend  to 
rhyme. 

The  higheft  praife  of  genius  is  original  invention'.  Mil- 
ton  cannot  be  faid  to  have  contrived  the  ftrudfure  of  an  epick 
poem,  and  therefore  owes  reverence  to  that  vigour  and  am¬ 
plitude  of  mind  to  which  all  generations  muft  be  indebted  for 
the  art  of  poetical  narration,  for  the  texture  of  the  fable, 
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the  variation  of  incidents,  the  interpofition  of  dialogue,  and 
all  the  ftratagems  that  furprife  and  enchain  attention.  But, 
of  all  the  borrowers  from  Homer,  Milton  is  perhaps  the 
leaft  indebted.  He  was  naturally  a  thinker  for  himfelf,  con¬ 
fident  of  his  own  abilities,  and  difdainful  of  help  or  hind¬ 
rance:  he  did  not  refufe  admillion  to  the  thoughts  or  ima¬ 
ges  of  his  predeceflbrs,  but  he  did  not  feek  them.  From 
his  contemporaries  he  neither  courted  nor  received  fupport  j 
there  is  in  his  writings  nothing  by  which  the  pride  of  other 
authors  might  be  gratified,  or  favour  gained;  no  exchange 
of  praife,  nor  folicitation  of  fupport.  His  great  works  were 
performed  under  difcountenance,  and  in  blindnefs ;  but  dif¬ 
ficulties  vanifhed  at  his  touch  ;  he  was  born  for  whatever  is 
arduous  ;  and  his  work  is  not  the  greateft  of  heroick  poems, 
only  bccaufe  it  is  not  the  firft. 
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Of  the  great  author  of  Hudibras  there  is  a  life  prefixed  to  the 
latter  editions  of  his  poem,  by  an  unknown  writer,  and  there¬ 
fore  of  difputable  authority ;  and  fome  account  is  incidentally 
given  by  Wood,  who  confeffes  the  uncertainty  of  his  own 
narrative  ;  more  however  than  they  knew  cannot  now  be 
learned,  and  nothing  remains  but  to  compare  and  copy  them. 

SAMUEL  BUTLER  was  born  in  the  parifh  of  Stren- 
fliam  in  Worcefterfhire,  according  to  his  biographer,  in  1612. 
This  account  Dr.Nafh  finds  confirmed  by  the  rcgifter.  He 
was  chriftened  Feb.  1 4. 

His  father’s  condition  is  varioufly  reprefented.  W ood  men¬ 
tions  him  as  competently  wealthy  ;  but  Mr.  Longueville,  the 
fon  of  Butler’s  principal  friend,  fays  he  was  an  honeft  farmer 
with  fome  fmall  eftate,  who  made  a  fhift  to  educate  his  fon  at 
the  grammar-fchool  of  Worcefter,  under  Mr.  Henry  Bright*, 

from 


*  Thefe  are  the  words  of  the  author  of  the  fhort  account  of 
Butler  prefixed  to  Hudibras,  which  Dr.  Johnfon,  notwithftanding 
what  he  fays  above,  feems  to  have  fuppofed  was  written  by  -Mr. 
Longueville,  the  father  *,  but  the  contrary  is  to  be  inferred  from  a 
fubfequent  paffage,  wherein  the  author  laments  that  he  had 
neither  fuch  an  acquaintance  nor  intereft  with  Mr.  Longueville 
as  to  procure  from  him  the  golden  remains  of  Butler  there  men¬ 
tioned.  He  was  probably  led  into  this  miftake  by  a  note  in  the 
Biog.  Brit.  p.  1077,  fignifying,  that  the  fon  of  this  gentleman  was 
living  in  1736. 

Of  this  friend  and  generous  patron  of  Butler,  Mr.  William 
Longueville,  I  find  an  account,  written  by  a  perfon  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  him,  to  this  effeft,  viz.  that  he  was  a  con¬ 
veyancing  lawyer,  and  a  bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  had 
railed  himfelf  from  a  low  beginning  to  very  great  eminence  in 

that 
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from  whole  care  he  removed  for  a  fhort  time  to  Cambridge  ; 
but,  for  want  of  money,  was  never  made  a  member  of  any 
college.  Wood  leaves  us  rather  doubtful  whether  he  went 
to  Cambridge  or  Oxford  ;  but  at  laft  makes  him  pafs  fix  or 
feven  years  at  Cambridge,  without  knowing  in  what  hall  or 
college  1  yet  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  he  lived  fo  long 
in  either  univerfity,  but  as  belonging  to  one  houfc  or  ano¬ 
ther  ;  and  it  is  ftill  lefs  likely  that  he  could  have  fo  long  ini- 
habited  a  place  of  learning  with  fo  little  diftin&ion  as  to  leave 
his  refidence  uncertain.  Dr.  Nafh  has  difcovered  that  his  father 
was  owner  of  a  houfe  and  a  little  land,  worth  about  eight 
pounds  a  year,  ftill  called  Butler's  tenement. 

Wood  has  his  information  from  his  brother,  whofe  narra¬ 
tive  placed  him  at  Cambridge,  in  oppofition  to  that  of  his 
neighbours,  which  fent  him  to  Oxford.  The  brother’s  feems 
the  beft  authority,  till,  by  confelling  his  inability  to  tell  his 
hall  or  college,  he  gives  reafon  to  fufpect  that  he  was  re- 
folved  to  beftow  on  him  an  academical  education ;  but  durft 
not  name  a  college,  for  fear  of  a  deteddion. 

He  was  for  fome  time,  according  to  the  author  of  his 
Life,  clerk  to  Mr.  Jefferys  of  Earl’s  Croomb,  in  Worcefter- 
fhire,  an  eminent  juftice  of  the  peace.  In  his  fervice  he  had 
not  only  leifure  for  ftudy,  but  for  recreation  :  his  amufements 
were  mufick  and  painting;  and  the  reward  of  his  pencil 
was  the  friendfhip  of  the  celebrated  Cooper.  Some  pic¬ 
tures,  faid  to  be  his,  were  {hewn  to  Dr.  Nafti,  at  Earl’s 
Croomb  ;  but,  when  he  enquired  for  them  fome  years  after¬ 
wards,  he  found  them  deftroyed,  to  ftop  windows,  and  owns 
that  they  hardly  deferved  a  better  fate. 

He  was  afterwards  admitted  into  the  family  of  the  Coun- 
tefs  of  Kent,  where  he  had  the  ufe  of  a  library;  and 
fo  much  recommended  himfelf  to  Selden,  that  he  was 
often  employed  by  him  in  literary  bufinefs.  Selden,  as  is 

well 

that  profeffion  ;  that  he  was  eloquent  and  learned,  of  fpotlefs 
integrity  ;  that  he  fupported  an  aged  father  who  had  ruined  his 
fortunes  by  extravagance,  and  by  his  induftry  and  application  re- 
edified  a  ruined  family ;  that  he  fupported  Butler,  who,  but  for 
him,  muft  literally  have  ftarved  ;  and  received  from  him  as  a 
recompence  the  papers  called  his  Remains.  Life  of  the  Lord- 
keeper  Guilford,  p.289.  Thefe  have  fince  been  given  to  the 
pub  lick  by  Mr.Thyerof  Manchefter;  and  the  originals  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Farmer,  mailer  of  Emanuel  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge.  H. 
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well  known,  was  fteward  to  the  Counted,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  have  gained  much  of  his  wealth  by  managing  her 
eftate. 

In  what  character  Butler  was  admitted  into  that  Lack's 
fervice,  how  long  he  continued  in  it,  and  why  he  left  it,  is, 
like  the  other  incidents  of  his  life,  utterly  unknown. 

The  viciilitudcs  of  his  condition  placed  him  afterwards  in  the 
family  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  one  of  Cromwell’s  officers. 
Here  he  cbferved  fo  much  cf  the  character  of  the  fectaries, 
that  he  is  faid  to  have  written  or  begun  his  poem  at  this 
time  ;  and  it  is  likely  that  fuch  a  defign  would  be  formed  in 
a  place  where  he  faw  the  principles  and  practices  of  the 
rebels,  audacious  and  undifguifed  in  the  confidence  of  fuc- 
cefs. 

At  length  the  King  returned,  and  the  time  came  in  which 
loyalty  hoped  for  its  reward.  Butler,  however,  was  only 
made  fecretary  to  the  Earl  of  Carburv,  prefident  of  the 
principality  of  Wales  ;  who  conferred  on  him  the  lie ward- 
ln  ip  of  Ludlow  Caftle,  when  the  Court  of  the  Marche-s  was 
revived. 

In  this  part  of  his  life^  he  married  Mrs.  Herbert,  a  gen¬ 
tlewoman  of  a  good  family  ;  and  lived,  fays  Wood,  upon  her 
fortune,  having  ftudied  the  common  law,  but  never  pradtif- 
ed  it.  A  fortune  fhe  had,  fays  his  biographer,  but  it  was 
loft  by  bad  fecurities. 

In  1663  was  publilhed  the  firft  part,  containing  three  can¬ 
tos,  of  the  poem  of  Hudibras,  which,  as  Prior  relates,  was 
made  known  at  Court  by  the  tafte  and  influence  of  the  Earl 
of  Dorfet.  When  it  was  known,  it  was  neceflarilv  admired : 
the  King  quoted,  the  courtiers  ftudied,  and  the  whole  party  of 
the  royalilts  applauded  it.  Every  eye  watched  for  the  golden 
fhower  which  was  to  fall  upon  the  author  who  certainly  was 
not  without  his  part  in  the  general  expectation. 

In  1664  the  fecond  part  appeared  ;  the  curioflty  of  the  na¬ 
tion  was  rekindled,  and  the  writer  was  again  prailed  and  elated. 
But  praife  was  his  whole  reward.  Clarendon,  fays  Wood, 
gave  him  reafon  to  hope  for  “  places  and  employments  cf 
“  value  and  credit but  no  fuch  advantages  did  he  ever  ob¬ 
tain.  It  is  reported  that  the  King  once  gave  him  three 
hundred  guineas  ;  but  cf  this  temporary  bounty  I  find  no 
proof. 

Wood  relates  that  he  was  fecretary  to  Villiers  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  when  he  was  Chancellor  cf  Cambridge  :  this 
is  doubt  jd  bv  the  other  writer,  who  yet  allows  the  Duke 
to  have  been  his  frequent  benefactor.  That  both  t’nefe  ac¬ 
counts 
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counts  is  fnlie  there  is  reaion  to  fufpeCt,  from  a  ftory  told  by 
Packe,  in  his  account  of  the  Life  of  V.ycherley;  and  from 
forne  verfes  which  Mr.  Thyer  has  publifhed  in  the  author’s 
Remains. 

“  Mr.  Wycherley,”  fays  Packe,  “  had  always  laid  hold  of 
“  an  opportunity  which  offered  of  reprefenting  to  the  Duke  cf 
“  Buckingham  how  well  Mr.  Butler  had  deferved  of  the  Royal 
“  f  amily,  by  writing  his  inimitable  Hudibras ;  and  that  it 
“  was  a  reproach  to  the  Court,  that  a  perfon  of  his  loyalty 
“  and  wit  fhould  fuffer  in  obfcurity,  and  under  the  wants  he 
“  did.  The  duke  always  feemed  to  hearken  to  him  with 
<c  attention  enough  ;  and  after  fome  time  undertook  to  re- 
“  commend  his  pretenfions  to  his  Majefty.  Mr.  Wycherley, 
“  in  hopes  to  keep  him  Ready  to  his  word,  obtained  of  his 
w  Grace  to  name  a  day,  when  he  might  introduce  that  mo- 
“  deft  and  unfortunate  poet  to  his  new  patron.  At  laft  an 
c'  appointment  was  made,  and  the  place  of  meeting  was  agreed 
“  to  be  the  Roebuck.  Mr.  Butler  and  his  friend  attended  ac- 

“  cordingly  •,  the  Duke  joined  them  ;  but,  as  the  D _ _ 1 

“  would  have  it,  the  door  of  the  room  where  they  fat  was 
‘‘  open,  and  his  Grace,  who  had  feated  himfelf  near  it,  ob- 
M  Irving  a  pimp  of  his  acquaintance  (the  creature  too  was 

a  knight)  trip  by  with  a  brace  of  ladies,  immediately 
‘‘  quitted  his  engagement  to  follow  another  kind  of  bufinefs, 
“  at  which  he  was  more  ready  than  in  doing  good  offices 
“  to  men  of  defert;  though  no  one  was  better  qualified 
“  tMn  he,  both  in  regard  to  his  fortune  and  underftandino-, 
K  to  proteCt  them,  and,  from  that  time  to  the  day  of  hts 
“  death,  poor  Butler  never  found  the  leaft  effeft  of  his  pro- 
tf  mife  !”  r 


with  a  degree 


Such  is  the  ftory.  The  verfes  are  written  ...... 

©f  acrimony,  fuch  as  negleCt  and  difappointment  might  na¬ 
turally  excite  ;  and  fuch  as  it  would  be  hard  10  imagine  But¬ 
ler  capable  of  expreffing  againft  a  man  who  had  an/ claim  to 
his  gratitude. 

Notwithftanding  this  difcouragement  and  negleCt,  he  ftill 
profecuted  hisdefign;  and  in  1678  publifhed  the  third  part 
which  ftill  leaves  the  poem  imperfeCt  and  abrupt.  How 
much  more  he  originally  intended,  or  with  what  events  the 
a&ion  was  to  be  concluded,  it  is  vain  to  conjecture.  Nor 
can  it  be  thought  ftrange  that  he  fhould  ftop  here,  however 
unexpectedly.  To  write  without  reward  is  fufficiently  unpleaf- 
ing.  He  had  now  arrived  at  an  age  when  he  might  think  it 
proper  to  be  in  jeft  no  longer,  and  perhaps  his  health  might 
now  begin  to  fail, 


He 
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He  died  in  1680  ;  and  Mr.  Longueville,  having  unfuccefs- 
fully  folicited  a  fubfcription  for  his  interment  in  Weftminfter- 
Abbey,  buried  him  at  his  own  coft  in  the  church-yard  of  Co¬ 
vent  Garden*.  Dr.  Simon  Patrick  read  the  fervice. 

Granger  was  informed  by  Dr.  Pearce,  who  named  for  his 
authority  Mr.  Lowndes  of  the  Treafury,  that  Butler  had  an 
yearly  penfion  of  an  hundred  pounds.  This  is  contradidled 
by  all  tradition,  by  the  complaints  of  Oldham,  and  by  the 
reproaches  of  Dryden ;  and  I  am  afraid  will  never  be  con¬ 
firmed. 

About  fixty  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Barber,  a  printer, 
Mayor  of  London,  and  a  friend  to  Butler’s  principles,  be¬ 
llowed  on  him  a  monument  in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  thus 
infcribed : 

M.  S. 

SAMUELIS  BUTLERI, 

Qui  Strenjhamice  in  agro  Vigorn.  nat.  16x2, 
cbiit  Land.  1680. 

Vir  doflus  imprimis,  acer,  integer; 

Operibus  Ingenii,  non  item  praemiis,  feelix  : 

Satyrici  apud  nos  Carminis  Artifex  egregius  ; 

Quo  fimulatas  Religionis  Larvam  detraxit, 

Et  Perduellium  fcelera  liberrime  exagitavit; 

Scriptorum  in  fuo  genere,  Primus  &  Pollremus. 

Ne,  cui  vivo  deerant  fere  omnia, 

DeelTet  etiam  mertuo  Tumulus, 

Hoc  tandem  pofito  marmore,  curavit 
Johannis  Barber,  Civis  Londinenfts ,  1721. 

After  his  death  were  publillied  three  fmall  volumes  of 
his  pofthumous  works  :  I  know  not  by  whom  collected,  or  by 
what  authority  afeertainedf  ;  and,  lately,  two  volumes  more 
have  been  printed  by  Mr.  Thyer  of  Manchefter,  indubitably 
genuine.  From  none  of  thefe  pieces  can  his  life  be  traced,  or 
his  character  dilcovered.  Seme  verfes,  in  the  laft  colledlion, 
Ihew  him  to  have  been  among  thofe  who  ridiculed  the  inftitu- 

tion 

*  Tn  a  note  in  the  “  Biographia  Britannica,”  p.  1075,  he  is 
faid,  on  the  authority  of  the  younger  Mr.  Longueville,  to  have 
lived  for  fome  years  in  Rofe-Itreet,  Covent  Garden,  and  alfo  that 
he  died  there;  the  latter  of  thefe  particulars  is  rendered  highly 
probable,  by  his  being  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  that  parilh.  H. 

fi  They  were  colledled  into  one,  and  publilhed  in  I2m<i. 
W-  H. 
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tion  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  the  enemies  were  for 
fome  time  very  numerous  and  very  acrimonious,  for  what 
reafon  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  fince  the  philofophers  profefied 
not  to  advance  doftrines,  but  to  produce  fads  ;  and  the  moft 
zealous  enemy  of  innovation  muft  admit  the  gradual  pro- 
grefs  of  experience,  however  he  may  oppofe  hypothetical  te¬ 
merity. 

In  this  mift  of  obfcurity  palled  the  life  of  Butler,  a  man 
whofe  name  can  only  perifh  with  his  language.  The  mode 
and  place  of  his  education  are  unknown  ;  the  events  of  his 
life  are  varioufly  related ;  and  all  that  can  be  told  with  cer¬ 
tainty  is,  that  he  was  poor. 

THE  poem  of  Hudibras  is  one  of  thofe  compofitions  of 
which  a  nation  may  juftly  boaft  ;  as  the  images  which  it  ex¬ 
hibits  are  domeftick,  the  fentiments  unborrowed  and  unex- 
peded,  and  the  ftrain  of  didion  original  and  peculiar.  We 
muft  not,  however,  fuffer  the  pride,  which  we  aflume  as  the 
countrymen  of  Butler,  to  make  any  encroachment  uponjuf- 
tice,  nor  appropriate  thofe  honours  which  others  have  a  right 
to  fhare.  The  poem  of  Hudibras  is  not  wholly  Englilh  ; 
the  original  idea  is  to  be  found  in  the  hiftory  of  Don  Quixote  ; 
a  book  to  which  a  mind  of  the  greateft  powers  may  be  indebted 
without  difgrace. 

Cervantes  fhews  a  man,  who  having,  by  the  inceftant  pe- 
rufal  of  incredible  tales,  fubjeded  his  underftanding  to  his 
imagination,  and  familiarifed  his  mind  by  pertinacious  medi¬ 
tations  to  trains  of  incredible  events,  and  fcenes  of  impoffi- 
ble  exiftence  ;  goes  out  in  the  pride  of  knighthood  to  redrefs 
wrongs,  and  defend  virgins,  to  refcue  captive  princefles,  and 
tumble  ufurpers  from  their  thrones  ;  attended  by  a  fquire, 
whofe  cunning,  too  low  for  the  fufpicion  of  a  generous  mind| 
enables  him  often  to  cheat  his  mafter. 

The  hero  of  Butler  is  a  Prelbyterian  Juftice,  who,  in  the 
confidence  of  legal  authority  and  the  rage  of  zealous  ignor¬ 
ance,  ranges  the  country  to  reprefs  fuperftition  and  corred 
abufes,  accompanied  by  an  Independent  Clerk,  difputatious 
and  obftinate,  with  whom  he  often  debates,  but  never  con¬ 
quers  him. 

Cervantes  had  fo  much  kindnefs  for  Don  Quixote,  that, 
however  he  embarrafles  him  with  abfurd  diftrefies,  he  gives 
him  fo  much  fenfe  and  virtue  as  may  preferve  our  efteem  ; 
wherever  he  is,  or  whatever  he  does,  he  is  made  by  match- 
lefs  dexterity  commonly  ridiculous,  but  never  contemptible. 

But 
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But  for  poor  Hudibras,  his  poet  had  no  tendcrnefs ;  he 
chufes  not  that  any  pity  fhould  be  fhewn  or  refpedt  paid 
him :  he  gives  him  up  at  once  to  laughter  and  contempt,  with¬ 
out  any  quality  that  can  dignify  or  protect  him. 

In  forming  the  character  of  Hudibras,  and  defcribing  his 
perfon  and  habiliments,  the  author  feems  to  labour  with  a 
tumultuous  confufion  of  diffimilar  ideas.  He  had  read  the 
hiftory  of  the  mock  knights-errant ;  he  knew  the  notions 
and  manners  of  a  Prefbyterian  magiftrate,  and  tried  to  unite 
the  abfurdities  of  both,  however  diftant,  in  one  perfonage. 
Thus  he  gives  him  that  pedantic  oftentation  of  knowledge 
which  has  no  relation  to  chivalry,  and  loads  him  with  mar¬ 
tial  encumbrances  that  can  add  nothing  to  his  civil  dignity. 
He  fends  him  out  a  colonelling ,  and  yet  never  brings  him 
within  fight  of  war. 

If  Hudibras  be  confidered  as  the  reprefentative  of  the 
Prefbvterians,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  why  his  weapons  fhould 
be  represented  as  ridiculous  or  ufelefs  ;  for,  whatever  judge¬ 
ment  might  be  palled  upon  their  knowledge  or  their  argu¬ 
ments,  experience  had  fufficiently  fhown  that  their  fwords 
were  not  to  be  defpifed. 

The  hero,  thus  compounded  of  fwaggerer  and  pedant,  of 
knight  and  juftice,  is  led  forth  to  action,  with  his  fquirc 
Ralpho,  an  Independent  Enthufiaft. 

Of  the  contexture  of  events  planned  by  the  author,  which 
is  called  the  adtion  of  the  poem,  fince  it  is  left  imperfedt, 
no  judgement  can  be  made.  It  is  probable,  that  the  hero 
was  to  be  led  through  many  lucklefs  adventures,  which 
would  give  occafion,  like  his  attack  upon  the  bear  and  fiddle, 
to  expofe  the  ridiculous  rigour  of  the  fedtaries ;  like  his  en¬ 
counter  with  Sidrophael  and  Whacum,  to  make  fuperftition 
and  credulity  contemptible  ;  or,  like  his  recourfe  to  the  low* 
retailer  of  the  law,  difeover  the  fraudulent  pradtices  of  dif¬ 
ferent  profeffions. 

What  feries  of  events  he  would  have  formed,  or  in  what 
manner  he  would  have  rewarded  ©r  punifhed  his  hero,  it  is 
now  vain  to  conjedture.  His  work  muft  have  had,  as  it 
feems,  the  defedt  which  Dryden  imputes  to  Spenfer;  the 
adtion  could  not  have  been  one ;  thofe  could  only  have  been 
a  fucceffion  of  incidents,  each  of  which  might  have  happened 
without  the  reft,  and  which  could  not  all  co-operate  to  any 
fingle  conclufion. 

The  difeontinuity  of  the  adtion  might  however  have  been 
eafily  forgiven,  if  there  had  been  adtion  enough  :  but  I  believe 
every  reader  regrets  the  paucity  of  events,  and  complains  that 
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m  the  poem  of  Hudibras,  as  in  the  hiftory  of  Thucydides, 
there  is  more  faid  than  done.*  The  fcenes  are  too  feldom 
changed,  and  the  attention  is  tired  with  long  converfation. 

It  is  indeed  much  more  eafy  to  form  dialogues  than  to  con¬ 
trive  adventures.  Every  pofition  makes  way  for  an  argument, 
and  every  objection  dictates  an  anfwer.  When  two  difputants 
are  engaged  upon  a  complicated  and  extenfive  queftion,  the 
difficulty  is  not  to  continue,  but  to  end  the  controverfy.  But 
whether  it  be  that  we  comprehend  but  few  of  the  poffibilities 
of  life,  or  that  life  itfelf  affords  little  variety,  every  man  who 
has  tried  knows  how  much  labour  it  will  coft  to  form  fuch  a 
combination  of  circumftances  as  Ihall  have  at  once  the  grace 
of  novelty  and  credibility,  and  delight  fancy  without  violence 
to  reafon. 

Perhaps  the  Dialogue  of  this  poem  is  not  perfedr.  Some 
power  of  engaging  the  attention  might  have  been  added  to  it 
by  quicker  reciprocation,  by  feafonable  interruptions,  by  hid¬ 
den  queftions,  and  by  a  nearer  approach  to  dramatic  fpriteli- 
hefs ;  without  which,  fictitious  fpeeches  will  always  tire, 
however  fparkling  with  fentences,  and  however  variegated 
with  allufions. 

I  he  great  fource  of  pleafure  is  variety.  Uniformity  muff 
tire  at  laft,  though  it  be  uniformity  of  excellence.  We  love 
to  expeCt ;  and,  when  expectation  is  difappointed  or  gratified, 
we  want  to  be  again  expeCting.  For  this  impatience  of  the 
prefent,  whoever  would  pleafe  muff  make  provifion.  The 
tkilful  writer  irritat. ,  mulcet ,  makes  a  due  diftribution  of  the 
ftill  and  animated  parts.  It  is  for  want  of  this  artful  intertex¬ 
ture,  and  thofe  neceffary  changes,  that  the  whole  of  a  book 
may  be  tedious,  though  all  the  parts  are  praifed. 

If  inexhauftible  wit  could  give  perpetual  pleafure,  no  eye 
would  ever  leave  half-read  the  work  of  Butler  ;  for  what  poet 
has  ever  brought  fo  many  remote  images  fo  happily  together  ? 
It  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  perufe  a  page  without  finding  fbme  af- 
fociation  of  images  that  was  never  found  before.  By  the  firft 
paragraph  the  reader  is  amufed,  by  the  next  he  is  delighted, 
and  by  a  few  more  ftrained  to  aftcnifhment ;  but  aftonifhment 
is  a  toilfome  pleafure ;  he  is  foon  weary  cf  wondering,  and 
longs  to  be  diverted. 

Omnia  vult  belle  Matho  dicere,  die  aliquando 
Et  bene,  die  neutrum,  die  aliquando  male. 

Imagination 
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Imagination  is  ufelefs  without  knowledge :  nature  gives  in 
vain  the  power  of  combination,  unlefs  ftudy  and  obfervation 
fupply  materials  to  be  combined.  Butler’s  treafures  of  know¬ 
ledge  appear  proportioned  to  his  expence :  whatever  topick 
employs  his  mind,  he  {hews  himfelf  qualified  to  expand  and  il- 
luftrate  it  with  all  the  acceflaries  that  books  can  furnifli ;  he  is 
found  not  only  to  have  travelled  the  beaten  road,  but  the  bye- 
paths  of  literature ;  not  only  to  have  taken  general  furveys, 
but  to  have  examined  particulars  with  minute  infpection. 

If  the  F rench  boaft  the  learning  of  Rabelais,  we  need  not 
be  afraid  of  confronting  them  with  Butler. 

But  the  moll  violent  parts  of  his  performance  are  thofe  which 
retired  ftudy  and  native  wit  cannot  fupply.  He  that  merely 
makes  a  book  from  books  may  be  ufeful,  but  can  fcarcely  be 
great.  Butler  had  not  fuffered  life  to  glide  befide  him  unfeen 
or  unobferved.  He  had  watched  with  great  diligence  the  ope* 
rations  of  human  nature,  and  traced  the  effedls  of  opinion,  hu¬ 
mour,  intereft,  and  paffion.  From  fuch  remarks  proceeded 
that  great  number  offententious  diftichs  which  have  palled  into 
converfation,  and  are  added  as  proverbial  axioms  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  ftock  of  practical  knowledge. 

When  any  work  has  been  viewed  and  admired,  the  firft 
queftion  of  intelligent  curiofity  is,  how  was  it  performed  ? 
Hudibras  was  not  a  hafty  effufion ;  it  was  not  produced  by  a 
fudden  tumult  of  imagination,  or  a  Ihort  paroxyfm  of  violent 
labour.  To  accumulate  fuch  a  mafs  of  fentiments  at  the  call 
of  accidental  defire,  or  of  Hidden  neceffity,  is  beyond  the 
reach  and  power  of  the  moil  adlive  and  comprehenfive  mind. 
I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Thyer  of  Manchefter,  the  excellent 
editor  of  this  author’s  reliques,  that  he  could  fhew  fomething 
like  Hudibras  in  profe.  He  has  in  his  pofteffion  the  common¬ 
place  book,  in  which  Butler  repofited,  not  fuch  events  or  pre¬ 
cepts  as  are  gathered  by  reading,  but  fuch  remarks,  fimili- 
tudes,  allufions,  aflemblages,  or  inferences,  as  occafion 
prompted,  or  meditation  produced,  thofe  thoughts  that  were 
generated  in  his  own  mind,  and  might  be  ufefully  applied  to 
{ome  future  purpofe.  Such  is  the  labour  of  thofe  who  write 
for  immortality. 

But  human  works  are  not  eafily  found  without  a  perifhable 
part.  Of  the  ancient  poets  every  reader  feels  the  mythology 
tedious  and  opprefiive.  Of  Hudibras,  the  manners,  being 
founded  on  opinions,  are  temporary  and  local,  and  therefore 
become  every  day  lefs  intelligible,  and  lefs  ftriking.  What 
Cicero  fays  of  philofophy  is  true  likewife  of  wit  and  humour, 
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that  £C  time  effaces  the  fictions  of  opinion,  and  confirms  the 
<c  determinations  of  Nature.”  Such  manners  as  depend  upon 
{landing  relations  and  general  paffions  are  co-extended  with  the 
race  of  man  ;  but  thofe  modifications  of  life,  and  peculiarities 
of  practice,  which  are  the  progeny  of  error  and  perverfenefs, 
or  at  beft  of  fome  accidental  influence  or  tranfient  perfuafion, 
muft  perith  with  their  parents. 

Much  therefore  of  that  humour  which  tranfported  the  cen¬ 
tury  with  merriment  is  loft  to  us,  who  do  not  know  the  four 
folemnity,  the  fullen  fuperllition,  the  gloomy  morofenefs,  and 
the  flubborn  fcruples,  of  the  ancient  Puritans  ;  or,  if  we  know 
them,  derive  our  information  only  from  books,  or  from  tradi¬ 
tion,  have  never  had  them  before  our  eyes,  and  cannot  but  by 
recolledtion  and  ftudy  underfland  the  lines  in  which  they  are 
fatirifed.  Our  grandfathers  knew  the  pidture  from  the  life  j 
we  judge  of  the  life  by  contemplating  the  pidlure. 

It  is  fcarcely  poflible  in  the  regularity  and  compofure  of  the 
prefent  time,  to  image  the  tumult  of  abfurdity,  and  clamour 
of  contradiction,  which  perplexed  doctrine,  difordered  prac¬ 
tice,  and  difturbed  both  public  and  private  quiet,  in  that  age 
when  fubordination  was  broken,  and  awe  was  hilled  away ; 
when  any  unfettled  innovator,  who  could  hatch  a  half-formed 
notion,  produced  it  to  the  publick ;  when  every  man  might 
become  a  preacher,  and  almofl  every  preacher  could  collect  a 
congregation. 

The  wifdom  of  the  nation  is  very  reafonably  fuppofed  to  re- 
fide  in  the  parliament.  What  can  be  concluded  of  the  lower 
clafTes  of  the  people,  when  in  one  of  the  parliaments  fummon- 
ed  by  Cromwell  it  was  ferioufly  propofed,  that  all  the  records 
in  the  Tower  fhould  be  burnt,  that  all  memory  of  things  pall 
fhould  be  effaced,  and  that  the  whole  fyflem  of  life  fhould  com¬ 
mence  anew  ? 

We  have  never  been  witnefTes  of  animofities  excited  by  the 
ufe  of  mince-pies  and  plumb-porridge ;  nor  feen  with  what 
abhorrence  thofe,  who  could  eat  them  at  all  other  times  of  the 
year  would  fhrink  from  them  in  December.  An  old  Puritan 
who  was  alive  in  my  childhood,  being  at  one  of  the  feafls  of 
the  church  invited  by  a  neighbour  to  partake  his  cheer,  told 
him,  that  if  he  would  treat  him  at  an  alehoufe  with  beer,  brew¬ 
ed  for  all  times  and  feafons,  he  fhould  accept  his  kindnefs, 
but  would  have  none  of  his  fuperflitious  meats  and  drinks. 

One  of  the  puritanical  tenets  was  the  illegality  of  all  games 
of  chance  ;  and  he  that  reads  Gataker  upon  Lots  may  fee  how 
much  learning  and  reafon  one  of  the  firfl  fcholars  of  his  age 
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thought  neceffary,  to  prove  that  it  was  no  crime  to  throw  a  dye, 
cr  play  at  cards,  or  to  hide  afhilling  fcr  the  reckoning. 

Aftrology,  however,  againft  which  fo  much  of  the  fatire  is 
directed,  was  not  more  the  folly  of  the  Puritans  than  of  others. 
It  had  in  that  time  a  very  extenhve  dominion.  Its  predictions 
raifed  hopes  and  fears  in  minds  which  ought  to  have  rejedted  it 
with  contempt.  In  hazardous  undertakings  care  was  taken 
to  begin  under  the  influence  of  a  propitious  planet;  and  when 
the  king  was  prifoner  in  Carifbrook  Caftle,  an  aftrologer  was 
confulted  what  hour  would  be  found  moll  favourable  to  an 
efcape. 

What  effedt  this  poem  had  upon  the  publick,  whether  it 
fhamed  impofture,  or  reclaimed  credulity,  is  not  eafily  deter¬ 
mined.  Cheats  can  feldom  Hand  long  againft  laughter.  It  is 
certain  that  the  credit  cf  planetary  intelligence  wore  fait  away; 
though  fame  men  of  knowledge,  and  Dryden  among  them, 
continued  to  believe  that  conjunctions  and  oppofitions  had  a 
great  part  in  the  diftribution  of  good  or  evil,  and  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  cf  fublunary  things. 

Poetical  Adtion  ought  to  be  probable  upon  certain  fuppofi- 
tiens,  and  fuch  probability  as  burlefque  requires  is  here  vio¬ 
lated  only  by  one  incident.  Nothing  can  Ihew  more  plainly 
the  neceffity  cf  doing  fomething,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding 
fomething  to  do,  than  that  Butler  was  reduced  to  transfer  to 
his  hero  the  flagellation  of  Sancho,  not  the  moft  agreeable 
fiction  of  Cervantes  ;  very  fuitable  indeed  to  the  manners  of 
that  age  and  nation,  v/hich  aferibed  wonderful  efficacy  to  vo¬ 
luntary  penances  ;  but  fo  remote  from  the  practice  and  opinions 
cf  the  Hudibraftick  time,  that  judgment  and  imagination  are 
alike  offended. 

The  diction  cf  this  poem  is  grofsly  familiar,  and  the  num¬ 
bers  purpofely  negledted,  except  in  a  few  places  where  the 
thoughts  by  their  native  excellence  fecure  themfelves  from  vio¬ 
lation,  being  fuch  as  mean  language  cannot  exprefs.  The 
mode  of  verification  has  been  blamed  by  Dryden,  who  regrets 
that  the  heroick  meafure  was  not  rather  chofen.  To  the  cri¬ 
tical  fentence  cf  Dryden  the  higheft  reverence  would  be  due, 
were  not  his  decifion  often  precipitate,  and  his  opinions  im¬ 
mature.  When  he  wifhed  to  change  the  meafure,  lie  probably 
would  have  been  willing  to  change  more.  If  he  intended  that, 
when  the  numbers  were  heroick,  the  diction  fliould  ftill  remain 
vulgar,  f  planned  a  very  heterogeneous  and  unnatural  compo- 
fttion.  If  he  preferred  a  general  ftatelinefs  both  of  found  and 
words,  he  can  be  only  underftood  to  will?  Butler  had  under¬ 
taken  a  different  work. 
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The  meafure  is  quick,  fpritely,  and  colloquial,  fuitable  to 
the  vulgarity  of  the  words  and  the  levity  of  the  fentiments. 
But  fuch  numbers  andfuch  didlioncan  gain  regard  only  when 
they  are  ufed  by  a  writer  whofe  vigour  of  fancy  and  copicuf- 
nefs  of  knowledge  entitle  him  to  contempt  of  ornaments,  and 
who,  in  confidence  of  the  novelty  and  juftnefs  of  his  concep¬ 
tion?,  can  afford  to  throw  metaphors  and  epithets  away.  To 
another  that  conveys  common  thoughts  in  carelefs  verfification, 
it  will  only  be  laid,  “Pauper  videri  Cinna  vult,  &  eft  pauper.” 
The  meaning  and  didfion  will  be  worthy  of  each  other,  and 
criticiftn  may  juftly  doom  them  to  perifti  together. 

Nor  even  though  another  Butler  fhould  arife,  would  another 
Hudibras  obtain  the  fame  regard.  Burlefque  confifts  in  a  dis¬ 
proportion  between  the  ftyle  and  the  fentiments,  or  between 
the  adventitious  fentiments  and  the  fundamental  fubjecft.  It 
therefore,  like  all  bodies  compounded  of  heterogeneous  parts, 
contains  in  it  a  principle  of  corruption.  All  difproportion  is 
unnatural ;  and  from  what  is  unnatural  we  can  derive  only  the 
pleafure  which  novelty  produces.  We  admire  it  awhile  as  a 
ftrange  thing  ;  but  when  it  is  no  longer  ftrange,  we  perceive 
its  deformity.  It  is  a  kind  of  artifice,  which  by  frequent  repe¬ 
tition  detects  itfelf ;  and  the  reader,  learning  in  time  what  he 
is  to  expecf,  lays  down  his  book,  as  the  fpedfator  turns  away 
from  a  fecond  exhibition  of  thofe  tricks,  of  which  the  only  ufe 
•is  to  fhew,  that  they  can  be  played. 
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JoHN  WILMOT,  afterwards  Earl  of  Rochefter,  the  fon 
of  Henry  Earl  of  Rochefter,  better  known  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Wilmot,  fo  often  mentioned  in  Clarendon’s  Hiftory,  was 
born  April  10,  1647,  at  Ditchley  in  Oxfordfoire.  After  a 
grammatical  education  at  the  fchool  of  Burford,  he  entered  a 
nobleman  into  Wad'nam  College  in  1659,  only  twelve  years 
old;  and  in  1661,  at  fourteen,  was,  with  feme  other  perfons 
of  high  rank,  made  mafter  of  arts  by  Lord  Clarendon  in 
perfon. 

He  travelled  afterwards  into  France  and  Italy;  and,  at  his 
return,  devoted  himfelf  to  the  Court.  In  1665  he  went  to 
fea  with  Sandwich,  and  diftinguifoed  himfelf  at  Bergen  by  un¬ 
common  intrepidity ;  and  the  next  fummer  ferved  again  on 
board  Sir  Edward  Spragge,  who,  in  the  heat  of  the  engage¬ 
ment,  having  a  meflage  of  reproof  to  fend  to  one  of  his  cap¬ 
tains,  could  had  no  man  ready  to  carry  it  but  Wilmot,  who, 
in  an  open  boat,  went  and  returned  amidft  the  ftorm  of  foot. 

But  his  reputation  for  bravery  was  not  lafting;  he  was  re¬ 
proached  with  blinking  away  in  ftreet  quarrels,  and  leaving  his 
companions  to  foift  as  they  could  without  him ;  and  Sheffield 
Duke  of  Buckingham  has  left  a  ftory  of  his  refufal  to  fight 
him. 

He  had  very  early  an  inclination  to  intemperance,  which  he 
totally  fubdued  in  his  travels ;  but,  when  he  became  a  cour¬ 
tier,  he  unhappily  addicted  himfelf  to  diffolute  and  vitious  com¬ 
pany,  by  which  his  principles  were  corrupted,  and  his  manners 
depraved.  He  loft  all  fenfe  of  religious  reftraint ;  and,  find¬ 
ing  it  not  convenient  to  admit  the  authority  of  laws  which  he 
was  refolved  not  to  obey,  foeltered  his  wickednefs  behind 
infidelity. 

As  he  excelled  in  that  noify  and  licentious  merriment  which 
wine  incites,  his  companions  eagerly  encouraged  him  in  ex¬ 
cels, 
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cefs,  and  he  willingly  indulged  it ;  till,  as  he  confeffed  to  Dr. 
Burnet,  he  was  for  five  years  together  continually  drunk,  or 
fo  much  inflamed  by  frequent  ebriety,  as  in  no  interval  to  be 
mafter  of  himfelf. 

In  this  ftate  he  played  many  frolicks,  which  it  is  not  for  his 
honour  that  we  fhould  remember,  and  which  are  not  now  dif- 
tin&ly  known.  He  often  purfued  low  amours  in  mean  dif- 
guifes,  and  always  a&ed  with  great  exa&nefs  and  dexterity  the 
characters  which  he  aflumed. 

He  once  erected  a  ftage  on  Tower-hill,  and  harangued  the 
populace  as  a  mountebank ;  and,  having  made  phyfick  part  of 
his  ftudy,  is  faid  to  have  practifed  it  fuccefsfully. 

He  was  fo  much  in  favour  with  King  Charles,  that  he  was 
made  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  comp¬ 
troller  of  Woodftock  Park. 

Having  an  adtive  and  inquifitive  mind,  he  never,  except  in, 
his  paroxyfms  of  intemperance,  was  wholly  negligent  of  ftudy; 
he  read  what  is  confidered  as  polite  learning  fo  much,  that  he 
is  mentioned  by  Wood  as  the  greateft  fcholar  of  all  the  nobi¬ 
lity.  Sometimes  he  retired  into  the  country,  and  amufed 
himfelf  with  writing  libels,  in  which  he  did  not  pretend  to 
confine  himfelf  to  truth. 

His  favourite  author  in  French  was  Boileau,  and  inEngliih 
Cowley. 

Thus  in  a  courfe  of  drunken  gaiety,  and  grofs  fenfuality, 
with  intervals  of  ftudy  perhaps  yet  more  criminal,  with  an 
avowed  contempt  of  all  decency  and  order,  a  total  difregard  to 
every  moral,  and  a  refolute  denial  of  every  religious  obligation, 
he  lived  worthlefs  and  ufelefs,  and  blazed  out  his  youth  and  his 
health  in  lavifh  voluptuoufnefs :  till,  at  the  age  of  one-and- 
thirty,  he  had  exhaufted  the  fund  of  life,  and  reduced  himfelf 
to  a  ftate  of  weaknefs  and  decay. 

At  this  time  he  was  led  to  an  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Burnet, 
to  whom  he  laid  open  with  great  freedom  the  tenor  of  his  opi¬ 
nions,  and  the  courfe  of  his  life,  and  from  whom  he  received 
fuch  conviction  of  the  reafonablenefs  of  moral  duty,  and  the 
truth  of  Chriftianity,  as  produced  a  total  change  both  of 
his  manners  and  opinions.  The  account  of  thofe  falutary 
confequences  is  given  by  Burnet  in  a  book  intituled,  Some 
Pajfages  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  John  Earl  of  Rochefter, 
which  the  critick  ®ught  to  read  for  its  elegance,  the  philofopher 
for  its  arguments,  and  the  faint  for  its  piety.  It  were  an  in¬ 
jury  to  the  reader  to  offer  him  an  abridgement. 
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He  died  July  26,  1680,  before  he  had  completed  his  thirty- 
fourth  year  ;  and  ,  .us  fo  worn  away  by  a  long  illnefs,  that  life 
went  cut  without  a  ftruggle. 

Lord  Rochefter  was  eminent  for  the  vigour  of  his  colloquial 
wit,  and  remarkable  for  many  wild  pranks  and  fall ies  of  extra¬ 
vagance.  The  glare  of  his  general  charafter  ciffufed  itfelf 
upon  his  writings;  the  compoftions  of  a  man  whofe  name  was 
heard  fo  often  were  certain  of  attention,  and  from  many  readers 
certain  of  applaufe.  This  blaze  of  reputation  is  not  yet  quite 
extinguifhed ;  and  his  poetjy  full  retains  fome  fplendour  be¬ 
yond  that  which  genius  has  bellowed. 

Wood  and  Burnet  give  us  reafon  to  believe,  that  much  was 
imputed  to  him  which  he  did  not  write.  I  know  not  by  whom 
the  criminal  collection  was  made,  or  by  what  authority  its  ge- 
nuinenefs  was  afcertained.  The  firfl  edition  WaS  publifhed  in 
the  year  cf  his  death,  with  an  air  of  concealment,  profeffing  in 
the  title-page  t  be  printed  at  Antwerp. 

Of  fome  of  the  pieces,  however,  there  is  no  doubt.  1  he 
Imitation  cf  Horace’s  Satire,  the  verfes  to  Lord  Mulgrave, 
the  Satire  againft  Man,  the  Verfes  upon  Nothings  and  per- 
haos  fome  ethers,  are  I  believe  genuine,  and  perhaps  molt  of 
thefe  which  this  collection  exhibits. 

As  he  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  found  leifure  for  any  courfe 
of  continued  Trudy,  his  pieces  are  commonly  fijort,  fuch  as 
one  fit  of  refolution  would  produce. 

His  fongs  have  no  particular  character  ;  they  tell,  like  ether 
fongs,  in  fmooth  and  eafy  language,  of  fern  and  kindnefs,  dif- 
mhfion  and  defertion,  ab fence  and  inconftancy,  with  the  com¬ 
mon  places  of  artificial  courtfhip.  They  are  commonly 
fmooth  and  eafy ;  but  have  little  nature,  and  little  fen timent. 

His  imitation  of  Horace  on  Lucilius  is  not  inelegant  or  un¬ 
happy.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  began  that  adapta¬ 
tion,'  which  has  fince  been  very  frequent,  of  ancient  poetry  to 
prefent  times ;  and  perhaps  few  will  be  found  where  the  paral- 
lelifrn  is  better  preferved  than  in  this.  1  he  verf  fication  is  in¬ 
deed  fbmetimes  carelefs,  but  it  is  fometimes  vigorous  and 
weighty. 

The  ftrongeft  effort  of  his  Mufe  is  his  poem  upon  Nothing. 
He  is  not  the  firfb  who  has  chofen  this  barren  topick  for 
the  boafe  of  his  fertility.  There  is  a  poem  called  Nihil  in 
Latin  by  Pajferat ,  a  poet  and  critick  cf  the  fixteenth  century 
in  France  ;  who,  in  his  own  epitaph,  expreffes  his  zeal  for 
good  poetry  thus : 

— dvloliiter  ofTa  quiefceDt 
Sint  modo  carmimtus  non  onerata  mails. 
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His  works  are  not  common,  and  therefore  I  fhall  fubjoin 
his  verfes. 

In  examining  this  performance,  Nothing  mud  be  conftdered 
as  having  not  only  a  negative  but  a  kind  of  poiitive  fignificati- 
on  ;  as  i  need  not  fear  thieves,  I  have  nothing ,  and  nothing  is  a 
very  powerful  prote&or.  In  the  firft  part  of  the  fentence  it  is 
taken  negatively ;  in  the  fecond  it  is  taken  positively,  as  an 
agent.  In  one  of  Eoileau’s  lines  it  was  a  queftion,  whether  he 
fhould  ufe  a  rien  faire ,  or  a  ne  rien  (cure ;  and  the  fine  was 
preferred  becaufe  it  gave  rien  a  fenfe  in  fome  fort  poiitive. 
Nothing  can  be  a  fubjeil  only  in  its  pofitive  fenfe,  and  fuch  a 
fenfe  is  given  it  in  the  firft  line  : 

Nothing ,  thou  cider  brother  ev’n  to  fltade. 

In  this  line,  I  know  not  whether  he  does  not  allude  to  a 
curious  book  cle  Umbra ,  by  Wowerus,  which,  having  told 
the  qualities  of  Shade ,  concludes  with  a  poem,  in  which  are 
thefe  lines : 

Jam  primum  terrain  validis  circumfpice  clauftris 
Sufpenfam  totam,  decus  admirabile  mundi 
Terrafque  traclufque  maris,  campofque  liquentes 

Aeris&vaui  laqueata  palatia  couti - 

Omnibus  umbra  prior. 

The  pefitive  fenfe  is  generally  preferred,  with  great  fkill, 
through  the  whole  poem  ;  though  fometimes,  in  a  fubordinate 
fenfe,  the  negative  nothing  is  injudicictif'y  mingled.  Paflerat 
confounds  the  two  fenfes, 

Another  of  his  moft  vigorous  pieces  is  his  Lampoon  on  Sir 
Car  Scroop,  who,  in  a  poem  called  Tloe  Praife  of  Satire ,  had 
fome  lines  like  thefe*  : 

He  who  can  pufh  into  a  midnight  fray 
His  brave  companion,  and  then  run  away, 

Leaving  him  to  be  murder’d  in  theftreet, 

Then  put  it  off  with  fome  buffoon  conceit  : 

Him,  thus  difhonour’d,  for  a  wit  you  own, 

And  court  him  as  a  top  fidler  of  the  town. 

This 

f  1  quote  from  memory.  Dr.  J. 
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This  was  meant  of  Rochefter,  whofe  buffoon  conceii  was,  1 
fuppofe,  a  faying  often  mentioned,  that  every  Man  would  be  a 
toward  if  he  durjl-,  and  drew  from  him  thofe  furious  verfes  ; 
to  which  Scroop  made  in  reply  an  epigram,  ending  with 
thefe  lines : 

Thou  canfl  hurt  no  man's  fame  with  thy  ill  word  ; 

Thy  pen  is  full  as  harmlefs  as  thy  fword. 

Of  the  fatire  againft  Man,  Rochefter  can  only  claim  w  hat 
remains  when  all  Boileau’s  part  is  taken  awav. 

In  all  his  works  there  is  fpritelinefs  and  vigour,  and  every 
where  may  be  found  tokens  of  a  mind  which  ftudy  might  have 
carried  to  excellence.  What  more  can  be  expedted  from  a 
life  ipent  in  oftentatious  contempt  of  regularity,  and  end¬ 
ed  before  the  abilities  of  many  other  men  began  to  be  dif- 
played  ? 
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Poema  CI.  V,  JOANNIS  PASSERATII, 

REOII  IN  ACADEMIA  PARISIENSI  PROFESSORIS, 

AD  ORNATISSIMUM  VIRUM  ERRICUM  MEMMIUM. 

4 


JANUS  adeft,  feftae  pofcunt  fua  dona  Kalendae, 
Munus  abeft  feftis  quod  poffim  ofFerre  Kalendis. 
Siccine  Caftalius  nobis  exaruit  humor  ? 

Ufque  adeo  ingenii  noftri  eft  exhaufta  facultas, 
Immunem  ut  videat  redeuntis  janitor  anni  ? 

Quod  nufquam  eft,  potius  nova  per  veftigia  quzeram, 
Ecce  autem  partes  dum  fefe  veri’at  in  omnes 
Invenit  mea  Mufa  nihil,  ne  defpice  munus. 

Nam  nihil  eft  gemmis,  nihil  eft  pretioftus  auro. 
Hue  animum,  hue  igitur  vultus  adverte  benignos ; 

Res  nova  narratur  quae  nulli  audita  priorum, 

Aufonii  &  Graii  dixerunt  caetera  vates, 

Aufoniae  indictum  Nihil  eft  Graecaeque  Camoeme. 

E  coelo  quacunque  Ceres  fua  profpicit  arva, 

Aut  genitor  liquidis  orbem  complebtitur  ulnis 
Oceanus,  nihil  interitus  &  orginis  expers. 
Immortale  nihil,  nihil  omni  parte  beatum. 

Quod  ft  hir.c  majeftas  et  vis  divina  probatur, 

Num  quid  honore  deum,  num  quid  dignabimur  aris  ? 
Confpectu  lucis  nihil  eftjucundius  almae, 

Vere  nihil,  nihil  irriguo  formoftus  horto, 

Floridius  pratis,  Zephyri  clementius  aura ; 

In  bello  fanctum  nihil  eft,  Martifque  tumultu : 
'Juftumin  pace  nihil,  nihil  eft  in  feedere  tutum, 
Felix  cui  nihil  eft,  (fuerant  haec  votaTibullo) 
Non  timet  infidias  ;  fures,  incendia  temnit: 

Sollicitas  fequitur  nullo  fub  judice  lites, 

Ille  ipfe  invictis  qui  fubjicit  omnia  fatis 
Zenonis  fapiens,  nihil  admiratur  &  optat. 
Socraticique  gregis  fuit  ifta  feientia  quondam, 

Scire  nihil,  Audio  cui  nunc  incumbitur  uni. 

Nec  quicquam  in  ludo  mavult  didicifie  juventus. 

Ad  magnus  quia  ducit  opes,  &  culmen  honorum. 
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Nofce  nihil,  nofces  fertur  quod  Pythagoreae 
Gr  ano  hrerere  fabae,  cui  vox  aajuncta  negantis. 

Multi  Mercurio  rreti  duce  vifcera  terrse 
Pura  liquefaclunt  fimul,  &  patrimonia  mifcent, 
Arcano  iuft  antes  operi,  &  carbonibus  atris, 

Qui  tandem  exhaufti  damnis,  fraddique  labore, 
Inveniunt  atque  inventum  nihil  ufque  requirunt, 
Hoc  dimetiri  non  ulla  decempeda  poifit: 

Nec  numeret  Libycae  numerum  qui  callet  arense  : 

Et  Phcebo  ignotum  nihil  eft,  nihil  altius  aftris, 

'1  uque,  tibi  licet  eximium  fit  mentis  acumen, 

Om  nem  in  naturam  penetrans,  et  in  abdita  rerum, 
Pace  tua,  Memmi,  nihil  ignorare  videris. 

Sole  tamen  nihil  eft,  &  puro  clarius  igne. 

Tange  nihil,  aicefque  nihil  fine  corpore  tangi. 
Cerne  nihil,  cerni  dices  nihil  ablque  colore. 
Surdum  audit  loquiturque  nihil  fine  voce,  volatquc 
Ablque  ope  pennarum,  &  graditur  fine  cruribus  ullis. 
Abfqueloco  motuque  nihil  per  inane  vagatur. 
Humano  generi  utilius  nihil  arte  medendi. 

Ne  rhombos  igitur,  neu  Theflala  murmura  tentet 
Idalia  vacuum  trajedlus  arundine  pedtus, 

Neu  legat  Idreo  Diclaeum  in  vertice  gramen. 
Vulneribus  fievi  nihil  auxiliaturamoris. 

V exerit  Sc  quemvis  trails  mceftas  portitor  undas. 

Ad  fuperos  imo  nihil  hunc  revocabit  ab  orco. 

Inferni  nihil  infledlit  praecordia  regis, 

Parcarumque  colos,  &  inexorabile  penfum. 

Obruta  Pnlegraeis  campis  Titania  pubes 
P'ulmineo  fenfit  nihil  efte  potentius  idbu  : 

Pcrrigitur  magni  nihil  extra  moenia  mundi : 

Diique  nihil  metuunt.  Quid  longo  carmine  plura 
Commemorem  ?  virtute  nihil  praeftantius  ipfa, 
Splendjdius  nihil  eft  ;  nihil  eft  Jove  denique  majus. 
Sed  tempus  finem  argutis  imponerc  nugis: 

Ne  tibi  fi  multi  laudem  mea  carmina  charta, 

De  nihilo  nihili  pari.ant  faftidia  verlus. 
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W  ENT  WORTH  DILLON,  Earl  cf  Rofcommon,  was 
the  fon  of  James  Dillon  and  Elizabeth  Wentworth,  filler  to 
the  Earl  of  Strafford.  He  was  born  in  Ireland  during  the  lieu¬ 
tenancy  of  Strafford,  who,  being  both  his  uncle  and  his  god¬ 
father,  gave  him  his  own  furr.ame.  His  father,  the  third  Earl 
of  Rofcommon,  had  been  converted  by  Ufner  to  the  Proteflant 
religion  ;  and  when  the  Popifh  rebellion  broke  out,  Strafford 
thinking  the  family  in  great  danger  from  the  fury  of  the  Irifh, 
fent  for  his  gcdfon,  and  placed  him  at  his  own  feat  in  York- 
fit  ire,  where  he  was  inffrudfed  in  Latin;  which  he  learned  fo 
as  to  write  it  with  purity  and  elegance,  though  he  was  never 
able  to  retain  the  rules  of  grammar. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Fenton ,  from  whofe  notes 
on  Waller  moft  of  this  account  muff  be  borrowed,  though  I 
know  not  whether  all  that  he  relates  is  certain.  The  inftruc- 
tor  whom  he  affigns  to  Rofcommon  is  one  Dr.  Hall,  by  whom 
he  cannot  mean  the  famous  Hall ,  then  an  cld  man  and  a 
bifhop. 

When  the  ftorm  broke  out  upon  Strafford,  his  houfe  was  a 
fnelter  no  longer  ;  and  Dillon,  by  the  advice  of  Uiher,  was 
fent  to  Caen,  where  the  Proteifants  had  then  an  univerfity, 
and  confirmed  his  Rudies  under  Bochart. 

Young  Dillon,  who  was  fent  to  fludy  under  Bochart,  and 
who  rs  reprefented  as  having  already  made  great  proficiency  in 
literature,  could  not  be  -mere  than  nine  years  old.  Strafford 
we nt  to  govern  Ireland  in  1633,  and  was  put  to  death  eight 
years  afterwards.  That  he  was  fent  to  Caen,  is  certain  :  that 
he  was  a  great  fcholar,  may  be  doubted. 

At  Caen  he  is  faid  to  have  had  fome  preter-natural  intelli- 
getice-of  his  father’s  death. 

“  The  Lord  Rofcommoti,  being  a  boy  cf  ten  years  of  age, 
“  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  one  day  was,  as  it  were,  madly  ex¬ 
travagant  in  playing--  -  leaping  •  gutting  over  the  tables, 

“  boards, 
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<c  boards,  Sec.  He  was  wont  to  be  fober  enough ;  they  faid, 
<£  God  grant  this  bodes  no  ill-luck  to  him  !  In  the  heat  of  this 
“  extravagant  fit,  he  cries  out,  My  father  is  dead.  A  fort- 
“  night  after,  news  came  from  Ireland  that  his  father  was  dead. 
“  This  account  I  had  from  Mr.  Knolles,  who  was  his  gover- 
“  nor,  and  then  with  him, — fince  l'ecretary  to  the  Earl  of 
cc  Strafford;  and  I  have  heard  his  lordlhip’s  relations  confirm 
“  the  fame.”  Aubrey's  Mifcellany. 

The  p relent  aee  is  very  little  inclined  to  favour  any  ac¬ 
count;  of  this  kind,  nor  will  the  name  of  Aubrey  much  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  credit ;  it  ought  not,  however,  to  be  omitted,  be- 
caufe  better  evidence  of  a  fact  cannot  eafily  be  found  than  is 
here  offered  ;  and  it  muft  be  by  preferving  fuch  relations  that 
we  may  at  laft  fudge  how  much  they  are  to  be  regarded.  If 
we  ftay  to  examine  this  account,  we  fhall  fee  difficulties  on 
both  Tides  :  here  is  the  relation  of  a  fact  given  by  a  man  who 
had  no  intereft  to  deceive,  and  who  could  not  be  deceived 
himfelf ;  and  here  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  miracle  which  pro¬ 
duces  no  effect ;  the  order  of  nature  is  interrupted  to  difeover 
not  a  future  but  only  a  diftant  event,  the  knowledge  of  which 
is  of  no  ufe  to  him  to  whom  it  is  revealed.  Between  thefe 
difficulties,  what  way  fhall  be  found  ?  Is  reafon  or  teftimony 
to  be  rejected  ?  I  believe  what  Ofborne  fays  of  an  appearance 
of  fandtity  may  be  applied  to  fuch  impulfes  or  anticipations  as 
this  :  Do  not  wholly  f  ight  them ,  becaufe  they  may  be  true ;  but 
do  not  eafily  trufi  them,  becaufe  they  may  be  falfe. 

The  flate  both  of  England  and  Ireland  was  at  this  time  fuch, 
that  he  who  was  abfent  from  either  country  had  very  little 
temptation  to  return ;  and  therefore  Rofcommon,  when  he  left 
Caen,  travelled  into  Italy,  and  amufed  himfelf  with  its  anti¬ 
quities,  and  particularly  with  medals,  in  which  he  acquired 
uncommon  fkill. 

At  the  Refloration,  with  the  other  friends  of  monarchy,  he 
came  to  England,  was  made  captain  of  the  band  of  penfioners, 
and  learned  fo  much  of  the  diffolutenefs  of  the  court,  that  he 
addicted  himfelf  immoderately  to  gaming ,  by  which  he  was 
engaged  in  frequent  quarrels,  and  which  undoubtedly  brought 
upon  him  its  ufual  concomitants,  extravagance  and  diftrefs. 

After  fome  time,  a  difpute  about  part  of  his  eftate  forced 
him  into  Ireland,  where  he  was  made  by  the  duke  of  Ormond 
captain  of  the  guards,  and  met  with  an  adventure  thus  related 
by  Fenton : 

“  He  was  at  Dublin  as  much  as  ever  diftempered  with  the 
u  fame  fatal  affection  for  play,  -which  engaged  him  in  one  ad- 
“  venture  that  well  deferves  to  be  related.  As  he  returned  to 
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K  his  lodgings  from  a  gaming-table,  he  was  attacked  in  the 
dark  by  three  ruffians,  who  were  employed  to  affaffinate 
him.  The  Earl  defended  himfelf  with  fo  much  refolution, 
that  he  difpatched  one  of  the  aggreffors :  whilft  a  gentleman, 
accidentally  patting  that  way,  interpofed,  and  difarmed  ano¬ 
ther  .  the  third  fecured  himfelf  by  flight.  This  generous  afi- 
fiftantwas  a  difbanded  officer,  of  a  good  family  and  fair  re- 
“  putation ;  who,  by  what  we  call  the  partiality  of  fortune, 
<C  to  avoid  cenfuring  the  iniquities  of  the  times,  wanted  even 
a  plain  fuit  of  cloaths  to  make  a  decent  appearance  at  the 
tc  cattle.  But  his  lordfhip,  on  this  occafion,  prefenting  him 
il  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  with  great  importunity  prevailed 
with  his  grace,  that  he  might  refign  his  poft  of  captain  of 
“  the  guards  to  his  friend ;  which  for  about  three  years  the 
gentleman  enjoyed,  and,  upon  his  death,  the  duke  returned 
u  the  commiffion  to  his  generous  benefactor.” 

When  he  had  finifhed  his  bufinefs,  he  returned  to  London ; 
was  made  matter  of  the  horfe  to  the  Quchefs  of  York ;  and 
married  the  Lady  Frances,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Burling¬ 
ton,  and  widow  of  Colonel  Courteney. 

He  nowbufiedhis  mind  with  literary  projects,  and  formed 
the  plan  of  a  fociety  for  refining  our  language  and  fixing  its 
ftandard;  in  imitation ,  fays  Fenton,  of  thofe  learned  and  polite 
focieties  with  ivhich  he  had  been  acquainted  abroad.  In  this  de- 
fign  his  friend  Dryden  is  faid  to  have  affifted  him. 

The  fame  defign,  it  is  well  known,  was  revived  by  Dr. 
Swift  in  the  miniftry  of  Oxford ;  but  it  has  never  fince^  been 
publicly  mentioned,  though  at  that  time  great  expectations 
were  formed  by  fome  of  its  eftablilhment  and  its  effeas.  Such 
a  iociety  might,  perhaps,  without  much  difficulty,  be  colledt- 
ed  ;  but  that  it  would  produce  what  is  expeaed  from  it  may 
be  doubted.  J 

The  Italian  academy  feems  to  have  obtained  its  end.  The 
language  was  refined,  and  fo  fixed  that  it  has  changed  but  little. 
The  French  academy  thought  that  they  refined  their  language, 
and  doubtlefs  thought  rightly ;  but  the  event  has  not  Ihewn 
that  they  fixed  it;  for  the  French  of  the  prefent  time  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  laft  century.  1 

In  this  country  an  academy  could  be  expeCted  to  do  but  little. 
If  an  academician’s  place  were  profitable,  it  would  be  given 
by  intereft  ;  if  attendance  were  gratuitous,  it  would  be  rarely 
paid,  and  no  man  would  endure  the  leaft  difguft.  Unanimity 
is  impoffible,  and  debate  would  feparate  the  affembly. 

But  fuppofe  the  philological  decree  made  and  promulgated, 
what  would  be  its  authority  ?  In  abfolute  governments,  there 

is 
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is  fometimes  a  genera!  reverence  paid  to  all  that  has  the  faniti- 
011  of  power,  and  the  countenance  of  greatnefs.  How  little 
this  is  the  {fate  of  our  country  needs  not  to  be  told.  We  live 
in  an  age  in  which  it  is  a  kind  cf  publick  fport  to  refufe  all 
refpecb  that  cannot  be  enforced.  The  edicts  of  an  Englifli 
academy  would  probably  be  read  by  many,  only  that  they  might 
be  fure  to  difobey  them. 

That  our  language  is  in  perpetual  danger  of  corruption  can¬ 
not  be  denied;  but  what  prevention  can  be  found  ?  The  pre- 
font  manners  of  the  nation  would  deride  authority ;  and  there¬ 
fore  nothing  is  left  but  that  every  writer  ftiould  criticife 
himfelf. 

All  b  anes  of  new  literary  inftitutions  were  quickly  fuppref- 
fed  by  the  contentious  turbulence  cf  King  James’s  reign  ;  and 
Pvcfeommon,  forefeeing  that  fome  violent  concuffion  of  the 
Irate  was  at  hand,  purpofed  to  retire  to  Rome,  alledging,  that 
it  Zi'uJ  be  ’i  to  tit  mar  the  chimney  when  the  chamber  fnwaked ; 
a  fentence,  of  which  the  application  feems  not  very  clear. 

His  departure  was  delayed  by  the  gout;  and  he  was  fo  im¬ 
patient  either  cf  hindrance  or  of  pain,  that  he  fubmitted  him¬ 
felf  to  a  French  empirick,  who  is  faid  to  have  repelled  the  dif- 
eafe  into  his  bowels. 

At  the  moment  in  which  he  expired,  he  uttered,  with  an 
energy  of  voice  that  exprefied  the  mold  fervent  devotion,  two 
lines  cf  his  own  verlion  cf  Dies  Ires  : 


My  God,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 

To  act  forfake  me  in  my  end. 

He  died  in  1684;  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  Weft- 
minfter-Abbey. 

His  poetical  character  is  given  by  Mr.  Fenton: 

“  In  his  writing,  ”  fays  Fcntcn,  “  we  view  the  image  cf 
«  a  mind  which  was  naturally  lerious  and  folid:  richly  fur- 
n  nimed  and  adorned  with  all  the  ornaments  cf  learning,  unaf- 
“  fectly  difpofed  in  the  moft  regular  and  elegant  order.  His 
0  imagination  might  have  probably  been  mere  fruitful  and 
«  fprightly,  if  his  judgment  had  been  lefs  fevere.  But  that 
«  fe  verity  (delivered  in  a  mafeuline,  clear,  fuccinct  ftyle) 
«  contributed  to  make  him  fo  eminent  in  the  didactical  man¬ 
ic  He;,,  that  no  man,  with  juftice,  can  affirm  he  was  ever  equal- 
cc  led  by  any  of  our  nation,  without  co.nfefiing  at  the  fame 
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u  time  that  he  is  inferior  to  none.  In  fome  other  kinds  of 
“  writing  his  genius  feems  to  have  wanted  fire  to  attain  the 
“  point  of  perfection  ;  but  who  can  attain  it  ?” 

From  this  account  of  the  riches  of  his  mind,  who  would  not 
imagine  that  they  had  been  difplayed  in  large  volumes  and  nu¬ 
merous  performances  ?  Who  would  not,  after  the  perufal  of 
this  character,  be  furprifed  to  find  that  all  the  proofs  of  this 
genius,  and  knowledge  and  judgement,  are  not  fufficient  to 
form  a  fingle  book,  or  to  appear  otherwife  than  in  conjundtion 
with  the  works  of  fome  other  writer  of  the  fame  petty  fize  *  ? 
But  thus  it  is  that  charadters  are  written:  We  know  fomewhat, 
and  we  imagine  the  reft.  The  obfervation,  that  his  imagina¬ 
tion  would  probably  have  been  more  fruitful  and  fprightly, 
if  his  judgement  had  been  lefs  fevere,  may  be  anfwered,  by  a 
remarker  fomewhat  inclined  to  cavil,  by  a  contrary  fuppofition, 
that  his  judgement  would  probably  have  been  lefs  fevere,  if  his 
imagination  had  been  more  fruitful.  It  is  ridiculous  to  oppofe 
judgement  to  imagination  ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  men  have 
neceflarily  lefs  of  one  as  they  have  more  of  the  other. 

We  muft  allow  of  Rofcommon,  what  Fenton  has  not  men¬ 
tioned  fo  diftmctly  as  he  ought,  and  what  is  yet  very  much  to 
his  honour,  that  he  is  perhaps  the  only  corredt  writer  in  verfe 
before  Addifon  ;  and  that,  if  there  are  not  fo  many  or  fo  great 
beauties  in  his  compofitions  as  in  thofe  of  fome  contemporaries, 
there  are  at  leaft  fewer  faults.  Nor  is  this  his  higheft  praife ; 
for  Mr.  Pope  has  celebrated  him  as  the  only  moral  writer  of 
King  Charles’s  reign : 

Unhappy  Dryden  !  in  all  Charles’s  days, 

Rofcommon  only  boafts  unfpotted  lays. 

His  great  work  is  his  Eflay  on  Tranfiated  Verfe  ;  of  which 
Dryden  writes  thus  in  the  preface  to  his  Mifcellanies  : 

Vol.  V.  L  «  Tt 

*  They  were  publifhed,  together  with  thofe  of  Duke,  in  an 
odtavo  volume,  in  1717.  The  editor,  whoever  he  was,  profeffes 
to  have  taken  great  care  to  procure  and  infert  all  of  his  lordfhip’s 
poems  that  are  truly  genuine.  The  truth  of  this  affertion  is 
flatly  denied  by  the  author  of  an  account  of  Mr.  John  Pomfret, 
prefixed  to  his  remains  ;  who  afferts,  that  the  Prolpedt  of  Death 
was  written  by  that  perfon  many  years  after  Lord  Rofcommon’s 
deceafe ;  as  alfo,  that  the  paraphrafe  of  the  Prayer  of  Jeremy 
was  written  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Southcourt,  living  in 
the  year  1724.  H. 
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H  It  was  mv  Lord  Rofcbmmon’s  Efiay  on  T ranflated  Verfe ,” 
fays  Drvden,  tc  which  made  me  uneai'v,  till  I  tried  whether  or 
“  no  I  was  capable  of  following  his  rules,  and  of  reducing  the 
cc  {peculation  into  practice.  For  many  a  fair  precept  in  poe- 
“  trv  is  like  a  feeming  demonftration  in  mathematicks,  very 
u  fpecious  in  the  diagram,  but  failing  in  the  mechanick  ope- 
li  radon.  I  think  I  have  generally  obferved  his  inftructions  : 
“  I  am  fure  mv  realon  is  fufficiently  convinced  both  of  their 
u  truth  and  ufefuhiefs  ;  which,  in  other  words,  is  to  confefs 
u  no  lei's  a  vanity  than  to  pretend  that  I  have,  at  leaft  in  fome 
K  places,  made  examples  to  his  rules.” 

This  declaration  of  Drvden  will,  I  am  afraid,  be  found  little 
more  than  one  of  thole  curfory  civilities  which  one  author  pays 
to  another ;  for  when  the  fum  of  Lord  Rofcommon’s  precepts 
is  collected,  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  difcover  how  they  can  qua¬ 
lify  their  reader  for  a  better  performance  of  tranllation  than 
might  have  been  attained  by  his  own  reflections. 

He  that  can  abftract  his  mind  from  the  elegance  of  the  poe- 
trv,  and  confine  it  to  the  fenfe  of  the  precepts,  will  find  no. 
other  direction  than  that  the  author  fhould  be  fuitable  to  the 
tranflator’s  genius  ;  that  he  fhould  be  fuch  as  may  deferve  a 
tranflation ;  that  he  who  intends  to  tranflate  him  fhould  en¬ 
deavour  to  underftand  him ;  that  perfpicuitv  fhould  be  ftudied, 
and  unufual  and  uncouth  names  fparingly  inferted ;  and  that 
the  ftvle  of  the  original  fhould  be  copied  in  its  elevation  and 
deprefiion.  Thefe  are  the  rules  that  are  celebrated  as  fo  defi¬ 
nite  and  important ;  and  for  the  delivery  of  which  to  mankind 
fo  much  honour  has  been  paid.  Rofaommon  has  indeed  de¬ 
ferred  his  praiies,  had  they  been  given  with  difcernment,  and 
beftowed  not  on  the  rules  themfelves,  but  the  art  with  which 
they  are  introduced,  and  the  decorations  with  which  they  are 
adorned. 

The  EfTay,  though  generally  excellent,  is  not  without  its 
faults.  The  ftorv  of  the  Quack,  borrowed  from  Boileau,  was 
net  worth  the  importation;  he  has  confounded  the  Britifh  and 
Saxon  mythology : 

I  grant  that  from  lome  molly  idol  oat, 

In  double  rhymes,  our  Thor  and  Woden  fpoke. 

The  oak,  as  I  think  Gildon  has  obferved,  belonged  to  the 
Britifh  Druids,  and  Thor  and  JVoden  were  Saxon  deities. 
Of  the  double  rhymes ,  which  he  fo  liberally  fuppofes,  he  cer¬ 
tain!  v  had  no  knowledge. 
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His  interpofition  of  a  long  paragraph  of  blank  verfes  is  un¬ 
warrantably  licentious.  Latin  poets  might  as  well  have  intro¬ 
duced  a  feries  of  iambicks  among  their  iieroicks. 

His  next  work  is  the  tranflation  of  the  Art  of  Poetry  ; 
which  has  received,  in  my  opinion,  not  lefs  praife  than  it  de- 
ferves.  Blank  verfe,  left  merely  to  its  numbers,  has  little 
operation  either  on  the  ear  or  mind  :  it  can  hardly  fupport  itfelf 
without  bold  figures  and  ftriking  images.  A  poem  frigidly 
didactick,  without  rhyme,  is  fo  near  to  profe,  that  the  reader 
only  fcorns  it  for  pretending  to  be  verfe. 

Having  difentangled  himfelf  from  the  difficulties  of  rhyme, 
he  may  juftly  be  expedited  to  give  the  fenfe  of  Horace  with 
great  exadlnefs,  and  to  fupprefs  no  fubtilty  of  fentiment  for 
the  difficulty  of  expreffing  it.  This  demand,  however,  his 
tranflation  will  not  fatisfy;  what  he  found  obfcure,  I  do  not 
know  that  he  has  ever  cleared. 

Among  his  fmaller  works,  the  Eclogue  of  Virgil  and  the 
Dies  Ira  are  well  tranflated  ;  though  the  beft  line  in  the 
Dies  Ira  is  borrowed  from  Dryden.  In  return,  fucceeding 
poets  have  borrowed  from  Rofcommon. 

In  the  verfes  on  the  Lap-dog,  the  pronouns  thou  and  you 
are  ©ffenfively  confounded ;  and  the  turn  at  the  end  is  from 
Waller. 

His  verfions  of  the  two  odes  of  Horace  are  made  with 
great  liberty,  which  is  not  recompenfed  by  much  elegance 
or  vigour. 

His  political  verfes  are  fprightly,  and  when  they  were  writ¬ 
ten  mud  have  been  very  popular. 

Of  the  fcene  of  Guarini ,  and  the  prologue  of  Pompey , 
Mrs.  Philips,  in  her  letters  to  Sir  Charles  Cotterel,  has  given 
the  hiftory. 

“  Lord  Rofcommon,”  fays  fhe,  “  is  certainly  one  of  the 
“  m°ft  promifing  young  noblemen  in  Ireland.  He  has  pa- 
“  raphrafed  a  Pfalm  admirably,  and  a  fcene  of  Paftor  Fido , 
“  very  finely,  in  fome  places  much  better  than  Sir  Richard 
“  F anfhaw.  This  was  undertaken  merely  in  compliment  to 
“  me,  who  happened  to  fay  that  it  was  the  beft  fcene  in  Italian, 
“  and  the  worft  in  Englifh.  He  was  only  two  hours  about 
“  it.  It  begins  thus  : 

Dear  happy  groves,  and  you  the  dark  retreat 
Of  filent  horrour,  Reft’s  eternal  feat.” 

From  thefe  lines,  which  are  fince  fomewhat  mended,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  he  did  not  think  a  work  of  two  hours  fit  to  endure 
the  eye  of  criticifm  without  revifal. 

1/  2 
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When  Mrs.  Philips  was  in  Ireland,  fome  ladies  that  had 
feen  her  tranflation  of  Pompey  refolved  to  bring  it  on  the 
ftage  at  Dublin ;  and,  to  promote  their  defign,  Lord  Rof- 
common  gave  them  a  prologue,  and  Sir  Edward  Dering  an 
epilogue  ;  “  which,”  fays  fhe,  “  are  the  beft  performances  of 
“  thofe  kinds  I  ever  faw.”  If  this  is  not  criticifm,  it  is  at 
leaf!  gratitude.  The  thought  of  bringing  Csefar  and  Pom¬ 
pey  into  Ireland,  the  only  country  over  which  C  as  far  never 
had  any  power,  is  lucky. 

Of  Rofcommon’s  works,  the  judgement  of  the  publick 
feems  to  be  right.  He  is  elegant,  but  not  great ;  he  never 
labours  after  exquifite  beauties,  and  he  feldom  falls  into 
grofs  faults.  His  verification  is  fmooth,  but  rarely  vigor¬ 
ous  ;  and  his  rhymes  are  remarkably  exa£t.  He  improved 
tafte,  if  he  did  not  enlarge  knowledge,  and  may  be  number¬ 
ed  among  the  benefactors  to  Englifh  literature. 
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Of  THOMAS  OTWAY,  one  of  the  firft  names  in 
the  Englifh  drama,  little  is  known  ;  nor  is  there  any  part 
of  that  little  which  his  biographer  can  take  pleafure  in  re- 
lating. 

He  was  born  at  Trottin  in  SuiTex,  March  3,  1651,  the 
fon  of  Mr.  Humphry  Otway,  redor  of  Woolbeding .  From 
Winchefter-fchool,  where  he  was  educated,  he  was  entered, 
in  1669,  a  commoner  of  Chrift-church  ;  but  left  the  univer¬ 
sity  without  a  degree,  whether  for  want  of  money,  or  from 
impatience  of  academical  reftraint,  or  mere  eagernefs  to  min¬ 
gle  with  the  world,  is  not  known. 

It  feems  likely  that  he  was  in  hope  of  being  bufy  and 
confpicuous :  for  he  went  to  London,  and  commenced  play¬ 
er  ;  but  found  himfelf  unable  to  gain  any  reputation  on  the 
ftage  *. 

This  kind  of  inability  he  fhared  with  Shakfpeare  and  Jon- 
fon,  as  he  fhared  likewife  fome  of  their  excellencies.  It 
feems  reafonable  to  exped  that  a  great  dramatick  poet  fhould 
without  difficulty  become  a  great  ador;  that  he  who  can  feel, 
could  exprefs ;  that  he  who  can  excite  paffion,  fhould  exhibit 
with  great  readinefs  its  external  modes  :  but  fince  experience 
has  fully  proved  that  of  thofe  powers,  whatever  be  their  af¬ 
finity,  one  may  be  pofTeffed  in  a  great  degree  by  him  who 
has  very  little  of  the  other ;  it  muft  be  allowed  that  they 
depend  upon  different  faculties,  or  on  different  ufe  of  the 
fame  faculty  ;  that  the  ador  muft  have  a  pliancy  of  mien,  a 
flexibility  of  countenance,  and  a  variety  of  tones,  which  the 

poet 

*  1°  Rofcius  Anglicanus ,  by  Downes  the  prompter,  p.  34  we 
learn,  that  it  was  the  charader  of  the  King  in  Mrs.  Behn's  Forced 
Marriage,  or  The  Jealous  Bridegroom,  which  Mr.  Otway  attempted 
to  perform,  and  failed  in.  This  event  appears  to  have  happened 
m  the  year  1672.  R.  1 
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poet  mav  be  eaJUv  fuppofed  to  want ;  or  that  the  attention 
of  the  poet  and  the  player  have  been  differently  employed  ; 
the  one  has  been  ccnfidering  thought,  and  the  other  action  ; 
one  has  watched  the  heart,  and  the  other  contemplated  the 
face. 

Though  he  could  not  gain  much  notice  as  a  player,  he 
felt  in  himfelf  fuch  powers  as  might  qualify  for  a  dramatic .< 
author;  and,  in  1675,  his  twenty-fifth  year,  produced  Alci- 
blades ,  a  tragedy ;  whether  from  the  Alcibiade  of  P  ala-par  at,  I 
have  not  means  to  enquire.  Langbain,  the  great  detector  of 
plagiarifm,  is  filent. 

In  1677  he  pubhfhed  Tiius  arid  Berenice,  tranflated  from 
Raoin,  with  the  Cheais  of  Scapin,  from  Moliere;  and  in 
16  "8  Friendfhip  in  Fajbion,  a  comedy,  which,  whatever 
might  be  its  firft  reception,  was,  upon  its  revival  at  Drury- 
lane  in  1749,  hilled  oft  the  ftage  for  immorality  and  ob- 
feenity. 

Want  of  morals,  cr  of  decency,  did  not  in  thofe  days  ex¬ 
clude  any  man  from  the  company  of  the  wealthy  and  the 
gay,  if  he  brought  with  him  any  powers  of  entertainment  ; 
and  Otway  is  faid  to  have  been  at  this  time  a  favourite  com¬ 
panion  of  the  diUclute  Wits.  But  as  he  who  defires  no 
virtue  in  his  companion  has  no  virtue  in  himfelf,  thofe  whom 
Otway  frequented  had  no  purpofe  of  doing  more  for  him 
than  to  pay  his  reckoning.  They  defired  only  to  drink  and 
laugh  :  their  fondnefs  was  without  benevolence,  and  their 
familiarity  without  friendfhip.  Men  of  wit,  fays  one  of 
Otway's  biographers,  received  at  that  time  no  favour  from 
the  Great  but  to  fhare  their  riots  ;  from  which  they  were 
difmiffed  again  to  their  own  narrow  circumftances.  Thus  they 
ianguijked  in  poverty  without  the  fupport  of  imminence. 

Some  exception,  however,  muff  be  made.  The  Earl  of 
Plymouth,  one  cf  King  Charles’s  natural  fons,  procured  for 
him  a  cornet’s  commifficn  in  fome  troops  then  fent  into 
Flanders.  But  Otway  did  not  profper  in  his  military'  cha¬ 
racter  :  for  he  foon  left  his  commiffion  behind  him,  whatever 
was  the  reafon,  and  came  back  to  London  in  extreme  in¬ 
digence  ;  which  Rochefter  mentions  with  mercilefs  infolence 
in  the  Seffion  of  the  Poets  : 

Tom  Otway  came  next,  Tom  Shadwell’s  dear  zany, 

And  fwears  for  heroicks  he  writes  beft  of  any  ; 

Don  Carlos  his  pockets  fo  amply  had  fill’d, 

That  his  mange  was  quite  cured,  and  his  lice  were  all 
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But  Apollo  had  feen  his  face  on  the  ftage. 

And  prudently  did  not  think  fit  to  engage 

The  fcum  of  a  play-houfe,  for  the  prop  of  an  age. 

Don  Carlos ,  from  which  he  is  reprefented  as  having  received 
fo  much  benefit,  was  played  in  1675.  It  appears  by  the 
lampoon,  to  have  had  great  fuccefs,  and  is  faid  to  have  been 
played  thirty  nights  together.  This  however  it  is  reafonable 
to  doubt,  as  fo  long  a  continuance  of  one  play  upon  the 
llage  is  a  very  wide  deviation  from  the  practice  of  that  time ; 
when  the  ardour  for  theatrical  entertainments  was  not  yet 
diffufed  through  the  whole  people,  and  the  audience,  confift- 
ing  nearly  of  the  fame  perfons,  could  be  drawn  together  only 
by  variety. 

The  Orphan  was  exhibited  in  1680.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  plays  that  keep  poffeffion  of  the  ftage,  and  has  pleafed 
for  almoft  a  century,  through  all  the  viciffitudes  of  drama- 
tick  falhion.  Of  this  play  nothing  new  can  eafily  be  faid. 
It  is  a  domeftick  tragedy  drawn  from  middle  life.  Its  whole 
power  is  upon  the  affeftions ;  for  it  is  not  written  with 
much  comprehenfion  of  thought,  or  elegance  of  expreffion. 
But  if  the  heart  is  interefted,  many  other  beauties  may  be 
wanting,  yet  not  be  miffed. 

The  fame  year  produced  The  Hijlory  and  Fall  of  Calus 
Marius',  much  of  which  is  borrowed  from  the  Romeo  and 
Juliet  of  Shakfpeare. 

In  1683*  was  publifhed  the  firft,  and  next  year  f  the 
fecond,  parts  of  The  Soldier’s  Fortune ,  two  comedies  now  for¬ 
gotten;  and  in  1685  J  his  laft  and  greateft  dramatick  work, 
Venice  Preferred,  a  tragedy,  which  ftill  continues  to  be  one 
of  the  favourites  of  the  publick,  notwithftanding  the  want 
of  morality  in  the  original  defign,  and  the  defpicable  fcenes  of 
vile  comedy  with  which  he  has  diverfified  his  tragick  action. 
By  comparing  this  with  his  Orphan ,  it  will  appear  that  his 
images  were  by  time  become  ftronger,  and  his  language  more 
energetick.  The  ftriking  paffages  are  in  every  mouth  ;  and 
the  publick  feems  to  judge  rightly  of  the  faults  and  excellen¬ 
cies  of  this  play,  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  man  not  attentive 
to  decency,  nor  zealous  for  virtue ;  but  of  one  who  conceived 
forcibly,  and  drew  originally,  by  confulting  nature  in  his 
own  breaft. 

Together  with  thofe  plays  he  wrote  the  poems  which  are 
in  the  prefent  collection,  and  tranflated  from  the  French  the 
Hijlory  of  the  Triumvirate. 

|  1682. 
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All  this  was  performed  before  he  was  thirty-four  years 
ol  d  ;  for  he  died  April  14,  1685,  in  a  manner  which  I  am  un¬ 
willing  to  mention.  Having  been  compelled  by  hisneceffities 
to  contract  debts,  2nd  hunted,  as  is  fuppofed,  by  the  tarriers 
cf  the  law,  he  retired  to  a  publick-houfe  cn  Tower-hill, 
where  he  is  laid  to  have  died  of  want;  or,  as  it  is  related  by 
one  of  his  biographers,  by  fwaliowing,  after  a  long  faft,  a 
piece  of  bread  which  charity7  had  fupplied.  He  v/ent  out, 
as  is  reported,  almoft  naked  in  the  rage  of  hunger,  2nd,  find¬ 
ing  a  gentleman  in  a  neighbouring  coffee-houfe,  alked  him 
for  a  {billing.  The  gentleman  gave  him  a  guinea ;  and  Otway 
going  away  bought  a  roll,  and  was  choaked  with  the  firft 
mouthful.  All  this,  I  hope,  is  not  true ;  and  there  is  this 
ground  of  better  hope,  that  Pope,  who  lived  near  enough  to 
be  well  informed,  relates  in  Spence’s  Memorials,  that  he  died 
of  a  fever  caught  by  violent  purfuit  of  a  thief  that  had  robbed 
one  of  his  friends.  But  that  indigence,  and  its  concomitants, 
forrow  and  delpondency,  prefied  hard  upon  him,  has  never 
been  denied,  whatever  immediate  caufe  might  bring  him  to 
the  grave. 

Of  the  poems  which  the  prefent  collection  admits,  the 
longeft  is  the  Poet’s  Complaint  of  his  Mufe ,  part  of  which 
I  do  not  underhand ;  and  in  that  which  is  lefs  obfeure  I 
find  little  to  commend.  The  language  is  often  grefs,  and 
the  numbers  are  harih.  Otway  had  not  much  cult.vated 
verfification,  nor  much  replenifhed  his  mind  writh  general 
knowledge.  His  principal  power  was  in  moving  the  paf- 
fions,  to  which  Dryden  *  in  his  latter  years  left  an  illuftrious 
teftimony.  He  appears  by  fome  of  his  verfes  to  have  been  a 
zealous  royalift,  and  had  what  was  in  thefe  times  the  com- 
mon  reward  of  loyalty ;  he  lived  and  died  neglefted. 


*  In  his  preface  to  Freihoy’i  Art  of  Painting.  Dr.  J. 
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Edmund  WALLER  was  born  on  the  third  of 
March,  1605,  at  Colfhill  in  Hertfordfhire.  His  father  was 
Robert  Waller,  Efquire,  of  Agmondefham  in  Buckingham- 
fhire,  whofe  family  was  originally  a  branch  of  the  Kentifh 
Wallers  ;  and  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  John  Hampden, 
of  Hampden  in  the  fame  county,  and  fifler  to  Hampden,  the 
zealot  of  rebellion. 

His  father  died  v/hile  he  was  yet  an  infant,  but  left  him  a 
yearly  income  of  three  thcufand  five  hundred  pounds  ;  which, 
rating  together  the  value  of  money  and  the  cufloms  of  life, 
we  may  reckon  more  than  equivalent  to  ten  thoufand  at  the 
prefent  time. 

He  was  educated,  by  the  care  of  his  mother,  at  Eaton  ;  and 
removed  afterwards  to  King’s  College  in  Cambridge.  He 
was  fent  to  parliament  in  his  eighteenth,  if  not  in  his  fif¬ 
teenth  year,  and  frequented  the  court  of  James  the  Firft, 
where  he  heard  a  very  remarkable  converfation,  which  the 
writer  of  the  Life  prefixed  to  his  Works,  who  feems  to  have 
been  well  informed  of  fadts,  though  he  may  fometimes  err  in 
chronology,  has  delivered  as  indubitably  certain  : 

“  He  found  Dr.  Andrews,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  and  Dr. 
“  Neale,  bifliop  of  Durham,  {landing  behind  his  Majefty’s 
“  chair  ;  and  there  happened  lomething  extraordinary,”  con¬ 
tinues  this  writer,  “  in  the  converfation  thofe  prelates  had 
“  with  the  King,  on  which  Mr.  Waller  did  often  refledl, 
“  His  Majefty  afked  the  bifhops,  “  My  Lords,  cannot  I  take 
“  my  fubjedts  money,  when  I  want  it,  without  all  this  for- 
“  mality  of  parliament  ?”  The  bifhop  of  Durham  readily 
*c  anfwercd,  ‘  God  forbid,  Sir,  but  you  fiiould :  you  are  the 
If  breath  of  our  noftrils.’  Whereupon  the  King  turned  and 

faid  to  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  “Well,  my  Lord,  what 
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“  lay  you  r  ”  ‘Sir,’  replied  the  bifhcp,  ‘I  have  r.o  /kill  to 
“  judge  of  parliamentary  cafes.’  The  King  anfwered,  “  No 
tc  put-offs,  my  Lord  ;  anfwer  me  prefently.”  ‘  Then,  Sir,’ 
laid  he,  ‘  I  think  it  is  lawful  for  vou  to  take  my  brother 
“  Neale’s  money;  for  he  offers  it.’  Mr.  Waller  faid,  the 
“  company  was  pleafed  with  this  anfwer,  and  the  wit  cf  it 
*■  feemed  to  affe<ff  the  King ;  for,  a  certain  lord  coming  in 
<c  foon  after,  his  Alsjefty  cried  out,  “  Oh,  my  lord,  they 
fay  you  lig  with  my  Lady.”  ‘  No,  Sir,’  fays  his  Lord- 
u  fhip  in  conrufion ;  c  but  I  like  her  company,  becaufe  fhe  has 
£C  fo  much  wit.’  “  Whv  then,”  fays  the  King,  “  do  you  not 
ct  lig  with  my  Lord  cf  Winchefter  there?” 

Trailer’s  political  and  poetical  life  began  nearly  together. 
In  his  eighteenth  year  he  v.Tote  the  poem  that  appears  .in  his 
works,  cn  u  the  Prince’s  Efcape  at  St.  Andero  a  piece 
which  :  Tribes  the  cbfervation  made  by  one  of  his  editors, 
that  he  attained,  by  a  felicity  like  inftincr,  a  ftyle  which  per¬ 
haps  wiil  never  be  obfolete;  and  that,  “  were  we  to  judge 
tc  ordv  bvthe  wording,  we  could  not  know  what  was  wrote 
at  twenty,  and  what  at  fcurfcore.”  His  verification  was, 
in  his  firft  effav,  fuch  as  it  appears  in  his  laft  performance. 
By  the  perufal  of  Fairfax’s  tranflation  of  Taffo,  to  which, 
as  *  Drvden  relates,  he  confeffed  himfelf  indebted  for  the 
fmoothnefs  of  his  numbers,  and  by  his  own  nicety  of  cbfer¬ 
vation,  he  had  already  formed  fuch  a  fyftem  of  metrical  har¬ 
mony  as  he  never  afterwards  much  needed,  or  much  endea¬ 
voured,  to  improve.  Denham  corrected  his  numbers  by  ex¬ 
perience,  and  gained  ground  gradually  upon  the  ruggednefs  of 
his  age;  but  what  w2S  acquired  by  Denham  was  inherited  by 
Waller. 

The  next  poem,  of  which  the  fubject  feems  fo  fix  the 
time,  is  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Fenton  to  be  the  Addrefs  to  the 
Queen,  which  he  confiders  as  congratulating  her  arrival,  in 
Waller’s  twentieth  year.  He  is  apparently  miftaken;  for  the 
mention  cf  the  nation’s  obligations  to  her  frequent  pregnancy 
proves  that  it  was  written  when  fhe  had  brought  many  chil¬ 
dren.  We  have  therefore  no  date  of  any  ether  poetical  pro¬ 
duction  before  that  which  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  occafioned ;  the  fteadinefs  with  which  the  King  re¬ 
ceived  the  news  in  the  chapel,  deferved  indeed  to  be  refeued 
from  oblivion. 

Neither  of  thefe  pieces  that  feem  to  carry  their  own  dates 
could  have  been  the  fudden  effufion  of  fancy.  In  the  verfes 
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on  the  Prince’s  efcape,  the  prediction  of  his  marriage  with 
the  Piuncefs  of  F ranee  muft  have  been  written  after  the  event ; 
in  the  other,  the  promii'es  of  the  King’s  kindnefs  to  the  des¬ 
cendants  of  Buckingham,  which  could  not  be  properly  praifed 
till  it  had  appeared  by  its  effects,  Ihew  tfiat  time  was  taken 
for  reviflon  and  improvement.  It  is  not  known  that  they 
were  publifned  till  they  appeared  long  afterwards  with  other 
poems. 

Waller  was  not  one  of  thofe  idolaters  of  praife  who  culti¬ 
vate  their  minds  at  the  expence  of  their  fortunes.  Rich  as 
he  was  by  inheritance,  he  took  care  early  to  grow  richer,  by 
marrying  Mrs.  Banks,  a  great  heirefs  in  the  city,  whom  the 
intereft  of  the  court  was  employed  to  obtain  for  Mr.  Crofts. 
Having  brought  him  a  fon,  who  died  young,  and  a  daughter, 
who  was  afterwards  married  to  Mr.  Dormer  of  Oxfordfhire, 
Ihe  died  in  childbed,  and  left  him  a  widower  of  about  five- 
and-twenty,  gay  and  wealthy,  to  pleafe  himfelf  with  another 
marriage. 

Being  too  young  to  refift  beauty,  and  probably  too  vain  to 
think  himfelf  refsftible,  he  fixed  his  heart,  perhaps  half  fondly 
and  half  ambitioufly,  upon  the  Lady  Dorothea  Sidney,  eldeft 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Leicefter,  whom  he  courted  by  all  the 
poetry  in  which  Sacharifla  is  celebrated  ;  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  appellation  of  fugar ,  and  implies,  if  it  means 
any  thing,  a  fpiritlefs  mildnefs,  and  dull  good-nature,  fuch  as 
excites  rather  tendernefs  and  efteem,  and  fuch  as,  though  always 
treated  with  kindnefs,  is  never  honoured  or  admired. 

Yet  he  deferibes  Sacharifla  as  a  fublime  predominating  beau¬ 
ty,  of  lofty  charms,  and  imperious  influence,  on  whom  he 
looks  with  amazement  rather  than  fondnefs,  whofe  chains  he 
wifhes,  though  in  vain,  to  break,  and  whofe  prefence  is  wine 
that  inflames  to  madnefls. 

His  acquaintance  with  this  high-born  dame  gave  Wit  no 
opportunity  of  boafling  its  influence;  Ihe  was  not  to  be  fub- 
dued  by  the  powers  of  verfe,  but  rejected  his  aadreiTes,  it  is 
laid,  with  difdain,  and  drove  him  away  to  folace  his  difappoint- 
ment  with  Amoret  or  Phillis,  She  married  in  1639  the  Earl 
of  Sunderland,  who  died  at  Newberry  in  the  King’s  caufe  ; 
and,  in  her  old  age,  meeting  fomewhere  with  Waller,  afked 
him,  when  he  would  again  write  fuch  verfes  upon  her ; 
u  When  you  are  as  young,  Madam,”  faid  he,  “  and  as  hand- 

fome  as  you  were  then.”  - 

In  this  part  of  his  life  it  was  that  he  was  known  to  Cla¬ 
rendon,  among  the  reft  of  the  men  who  were  eminent  in 
that  age  for  genius  and  literature  ;  but  known  fo  little  to  his 
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advantage,  that  they  who  read  his  character  will  not  much 
condemn  Sacharifia,  that  the  did  not  defcend  from  her  'rank 
to  his  embraces,  nor  think  every  excellence  comprifed  in 
wit. 

The  Lady  was,  indeed,  inexorable ;  but  his  uncommon 
qualifications,  though  they  had  no  power  upon  her,  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  the  fcholars  and  ftatefmen  ;  and  undoubtedly 
many  beauties  of  that  time,  however  they  might  receive  his- 
love,  were  proud  of  his  praifes.  Who  they  were,  whom  he 
dignifies  with  poetical  names,  cannot  now  be  known.  Amoret, 
according  to  Mr.  Fenton,  was  the  Lady  Sophia  Murray. 
Perhaps  by  traditions  preferved  in  families  more  may  be  dis¬ 
covered. 

From  the  verfes  written  at  Penfhurft,  it  has  been  collected 
that  he  diverted  his  difappointment  by  a  voyage  ;  and  his 
biographers,  from  his  poem  on  the  Whales,  think  it  not  im¬ 
probable  that  he  vifited  the  Bermudas ;  but  it  feems  much 
more  likely  that  he  fhould  amufe  himfelf  with  forming  an 
imaginary  fcene,  than  that  fo  important  an  incident,  as  a  vifit 
to  America,  fhould  have  been  left  floating  in  conjectural  pro¬ 
bability. 

From  his  twenty-eighth  to  his  thirty-fifth  year,  he  wrote 
his  pieces  on  the  Reduction  of  Sallee  ;  on  the  Reparation  of 
St.  Paul’s  5  to  the  King  on  his  Navy ;  the  panegyrick  on  the 
Queen  Mother ;  tire  two  poems  to  the  Earl  of  Northumber¬ 
land  ;  and  perhaps  ethers,  cf  which  the  time  cannot  be  dif- 
covered. 

When  he  had  loft  all  hopes  of  SachariiTa,  he  looked  round 
him  for  an  eafier  conqueft,  and  gained  a  Lady  of  the  family 
of  Brefie,  or  Breaux.  The  time  of  his  marriage  is  not  exaCtly 
known.  It  has  not  been  difeovered  that  his  wife  tvas  won  by 
his  poetry  ;  nor  is  any  thing  told  of  her,  but  that  fhe  brought 
him  many  children.  He  doubtlefs  praifed  fome  whom  he  wrnuld 
have  been  afraid  to  marry,  and  perhaps  married  one  whom  he 
would  have  been  afhamed  to  praife.  Many  qualities  contri¬ 
bute  to  domeflick  happinefs,  upon  which  poetry  has  no  co¬ 
lours  to  beftow  ;  and  many  airs  and  fallies  may  delight  imagi¬ 
nation,  which  he  who  flatters  them  never  can  approve.  There 
are  charms  made  only  for  diftant  admiration.  No  fpectacle  is 
nobler  than  a  blaze. 

Of  this  wufe,  his  biographers  have  recorded  that  fhe  gave 
him  five  fons  and  eight  daughters. 

During  the  long  interval  of  parliament,  he  is  reprefented  as 
living  among  thofe  with  whom  it  was  moft  honourable  to 
converfe,  and  enioying  an  exuberant  fortune  with  that  in- 
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dependance  and  liberty  of  fpeech  and  conduH  which  wealth 
ought  always  to  produce.  He  was  however  confidered  as  the 
kinfman  of  Hampden,  and  was  therefore  fuppofed  by  the  cour¬ 
tiers  not  to  favour  them. 

When  the  parliament  was  called  in  1640,  it  appeared  that 
Waller’s  political  character  had  not  been  miftaken.  The 
King’s  demand  of  a  fupply  produced  one  of  thofe  noify 
fpeeches  which  difaffetftion  and  difcontent  regularly  didfate  ; 
a  fpeech  filled  with  hyperbolical  complaints  of  imaginary  , 
grievances.  “  They,”  fays  he,  “  who  think  themfelves  al- 
“  ready  undone,  can  never  apprehend  themfelves  in  danger; 
<c  and  they  who  have  nothing  left  can  never  give  freely.” 
Political  truth  is  equally  in  danger  from  the  praifes  of  cour¬ 
tiers,  and  the  exclamations  of  patriots. 

He  then  proceeds  to  raii  at  the  clergy,  being  fure  at 
that  time  of  a  favourable  audience.  His  topick  is  fuch  as 
will  always  ferve  its  purpofe ;  and  accufation  of  adting  and 
preaching  only  for  preferment :  and  he  exhorts  the  Com¬ 
mons  carefully  to  provide  for  their  protection  againjl  Pulpit 
Law . 

It  always  gratifies  curiofity  to  trace  a  fentiment.  Waller 
has  in  his  fpeech  quoted  Hooker  ir>  one  paflage  ;  and  in  ano¬ 
ther  has  copied  him,  without  quoting.  “  Religion,”  fays 
Waller,  <c  ought  to  be  the  firft  thing  in  our  purpofe  and 
“  defires ;  but  that  which  is  firft  in  dignity  is  not  always 
“  to  precede  in  order  of  time ;  for  well-being  fuppofes  a 
“  being  ;  and  the  firft  impediment  which  men  naturally  en- 
tc  deavour  to  remove,  is  the  want  of  thofe  things  without 
sc  which  they  cannot  fubfift.  God  firft  affigned  unto  Adam 
<c  maintenance  of  life,  and  gave  him  a  title  to  the  reft  of  the 
<c  creatures  before  he  appointed  a  law  to  obferve.” 

“  God  firft  affigned  Adam,”  fays  Hooker,  “  maintenance 
“  of  life,  and  then  appointed  him  a  law  to  obferve. — True 
<c  it  is,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  mull  be  the  firft  thing  in 
“  our  purpofe  and  defires ;  but  inafmuch  as  a  righteous^life 
“  prefuppofeth  life,  inafmuch  as  to  live  virtuoufly  it  is  impof- 
“  fible,  except  we  live ;  therefore  the  firft  impediment  which 
<c  naturally  we  endeavour  to  remove  is  penury,  and  want  of 
“  things  without  which  we  cannot  live.” 

The  fpeech  is  vehement ;  but  the  great  pofition,  that  griev¬ 
ances  ought  to  beredrcfled  before  fupplies  are  granted,  is  agree¬ 
able  enough  to  law  and  reafon  :  nor  was  Waller,  if  his  bio¬ 
grapher  may  be  credited,  fuch  an  enemy  to  the  King,  as  not 
to  wifh  his  diftrefles  lightened ;  for  he  relates,  “  that  the  King 
“  fent  particularly  to  Waller,  to  fecond  his  demand  of  fome 
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“  fubfulies  to  pay  off  the  army;  and  Sir  Henry  Vane  objecd- 
u  ing  againft  firft  voting  a  fupply,  becaufe  the  King  would 
<c  not  accept  unlefs  it  came  up  to  his  proportion,  Mr.  Wal- 
“  ler  fpoke  earneftly  to  Sir  Thomas  Jermyn,  comptroller  of 
“  the  houfehold,  to  fave  his  matter  from  the  effects  of  fo 
“  bold  a  falfity ;  c  for,  he  faid,  I  am  but  a  country  gentle- 
u  man,  and  cannot  pretend  to  know  the  King’s  mind but 
“  Sir  Thomas  durft  not  contradidf  the  fecretary  ;  and  his 
t£  fon,  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans,  afterwards  told  Mr.  Waller, 
“  that  his  father’s  cowardice  ruined  the  King.” 

In  the  Long  Parliament,  which,  unhappily  for  the  nation, 
met  Nov.  3,  1640,  Waller  reprefented  Agmondefham  the 
third  time;  and  was  confidered  by  the  difcontented  party  as 
a  man  fufficiently  trufty  and  acrimonious  to  be  employed  in 
managing  the  profecution  of  Judge  Crawley,  for  his  opinion 
in  favour  of  Ihip-money ;  and  his  fpeech  fhews  that  he  did 
not  difappoint  their  expectations.  He  was  probably  the 
more  ardent,  as  his  uncle  Hampden  had  been  particularly 
engaged  in  the  difpute,  and,  by  a  fentence  which  feems 
generally  to  be  thought  unconstitutional,  particularly  in¬ 
jured. 

He  was  not  however  a  bigot  to  his  party,  nor  adopted  all 
their  opinions.  When  the  great  queftion,  whether  Epifco- 
pacy  ought  to  be  abolifhed,  was  debated,  he  fpoke  againft 
the  innovation  fo  coolly,  fo  reafonably,  and  fo  firmly,  that 
it  is  not  without  great  injury  to  his  name  that  his  fpeech, 
which  was  as  follows,  has  been  hitherto  omitted  in  his 
works  : 

*  “  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  fenfe  of  what  this  nation 
<c  had  fuffered  from  the  prefent  Bifliops  hath  produced  thefe 
“  complaints  ;  and  the  apprehenfions  men  have  of  fuffering 
“  the  like,  in  time  to  come,  make  fo  many  defire  the  tak- 
“  ing  away  of  Epifcopacy  :  but  I  conceive  it  is  poffible 
“  that  we  may  not,  now,  take  a  right  meafure  of  the 
tc  minds  of  the  people  by  their  petitions;  for,  when 
“  they  fubfcribed  them,  the  Bilhops  were  armed  with  a  dan- 
“  gerous  com  million  of  making  new  canons,  impofing  new 
“  oaths,  and  the  like ;  but  now  we  have  difarmed  them  of 
“  that  power.  Thefe  petitioners  lately  did  look  upon  Epif- 
(C  copacy  as  a  beaft  armed  with  horns  and  claws  ;  but  now 
‘c  that  we  have  cut  and  pared  them  (and  may,  if  we  fee  caufe, 
“  yet  reduce  it  into  narrower  bounds),  it  may,  perhaps,  be 

“  more 
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w  more  agreeable.  Howfoever,  if  they  be  (till  in  paffion,  it 
“  becomes  us  foberly  to  confider  the  right  ufe  and  antiquity 
“  thereof ;  and  not  to  comply  further  with  a  general  defire, 
“  than  may  Hand  with  a  general  good. 

“  We  have  already  fhewed,  that  Epifcopacy  and  the  evils 
“  thereof  are  mingled  like  water  and  oil ;  we  have  alfo,  in 
tc  part,  fevered  them ;  but  I  believe  you  will  find,  that  our 
“  laws  and  the  prefent  government  of  the  Church  are  ming- 
‘c  led  like  wine  and  water  ;  fo  infeparable,  that  the  abroga- 
“  tion  of,  at  leaf!,  a  hundred  of  our  laws  is  defired  in  thefe 
u  petitions.  I  have  often  heard  a  noble  anfwer  of  the  Lords, 
“  commended  in  this  houfe,  to  a  propofition  of  like  nature, 
“  but  of  lefs  confequence  ;  they  gave  no  other  reafon  of  their 
“  refufal  but  this,  Nolumus  ? nut  are  Leges  Anglia :  it  was  the 
“  Bifhops  who  fo  anfwered  them  ;  and  it  would  become  the 
w  dignity  and  wifdom  of  this  houfe  to  anfwer  the  people,  now, 
“  with  a  Nolmnus  mutare. 

“  I  fee  fome  are  moved  with  a  number  of  hands  againft 
“  the  Bifhops ;  which,  I  confefs,  rather  inclines  me  to  their 
“  defence  ;  for  I  look  upon  Epifcopacy  as  a  counterfcrap,  or 
“  out-work  ;  which,  if  it  be  taken  by  this  affault  of  the  pec- 
“  pie,  and,  withal,  this  myftery  once  revealed,  That  we  mujl 
<c  deny  them  nothing  when  they  ajk  it  thus  in  troops ,  we  may, 
“  in  the  next  place,  have  as  hard  a  tafk  to  defend  our  pro- 
“  perty,  as  we  have  lately  had  to  recover  it  from  the  Pre- 
“  rogative.  If,  by  multiplying  hands  and  petitions,  they 
“  prevail  for  an  equality  in  things  ecclefiaflical,  the  next 
tc  demand  perhaps  may  be  Lex  Agraria ,  the  like  equality  In 
“  things  temporal. 

“  The  Roman  ftory  tells  us,  That  when  the  people  began 
<c  to  flock  about  the  fenate,  and  were  more  curious  to  direft 
“  and  know  what  was  done,  than  to  obey,  that  Common- 
u  wealth  foon  came  to  ruin :  their  Legem  rogare  grew  quick- 
“  ly  to  be  a  Legem  ferre :  ahd^fter,  when  their  legions  had 
“  found  that  they  could  make  a  Dihfator,  they  never  fuf- 
“  fered  the  fenate  to  have  a  voice  any  more  in  fuch  elec- 
“  tion. 

“  If  thefe  great  innovations  proceed,  I  fhall  expect  a  flat 
“  and  level  in  learning  too,  as  well  as  in  church-prefer- 
“  ments  :  Honos  alit  Artes.  And  though  it  be  true,  that  grave 
“  and  pious  men  do  ftudy  for  learning-fake,  and  embrace 
w  virtue  for  itfelf;  yet  it  is  true,  that  youth,  which  is  the 
“  feafon  when  learning  is  gotten,  is  not  without  ambiti- 
“  on :  nor  will  ever  take  pains  to  excel  in  any  thing,  when' 
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ct  there  is  not  fome  hope  of  excelling  others  in  reward  and 
“  dignity. 

a  There  are  two  reafons  chiefly  alledged  againft  our  church 
<c  government. 

“  Fir  if,  Scripture,  which,  as  fome  men  think,  points  out 
“  another  form. 

“  Second,  The  abufes  of  the  prefent  fuperiors. 

“  For  Scripture,  I  will  not  difpute  it  in  this  place;  but 
“  I  am  confident  that,  whenever  an  equal  divifion  of  lands 
t£  and  goods  fhall  be  defired,  there  will  be  as  many  places  in 
IC  Scripture  found  out,  which  feem  to  favour  that,  as  there 
tc  are  now  alledged  againft  the  prelacy  or  preferment  of  the 
i{  Church.  And,  as  for  abufes,  when  you  are  now  in  the 
“  Remonftrances  told  what  this  and  that  poor  man  hath  fuf- 
“  fered  by  the  Bifhops,  you  may  be  prefented  with  a  thou- 
tc  fand  inftances  of  poor  men  that  have  received  hard  mea- 
<c  fure  from  their  landlords  ;  and  of  worldly  goods  abufed,  to 
“  the  injury  of  others,  and  difadvantage  of  the  owners. 

«  And  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  humble  motion  is, 
«  That  we  may  fettle  men’s  minds  herein ;  and,  by  a  quef- 
tc  tion,  declare  our  refolution,  to  reform ,  that  is,  not  to  abo- 
“  lift,  Epifcopacy. 

It  cannot  but  be  wifhed  that  he,  who  could  fpeak  in  this 
manner,  had  been  able  to  atSI  with  fpirit  and  uniformity. 

Wften  the  Commons  began  to  fet  the  royal  authority  at 
open  defiance,  Waller  is  faid  to  have  withdrawn  from  the 
houfe,  and  to  have  returned  with  the  King’s  permiffion  ;  and, 
when  the  King  fet  up  his  flandard,  he  fent  him  a  thoufand 
broad-pieces.  He  continued,  however,  to  fit  in  the  rebelli¬ 
ous  conventicle ;  but  “  fpoke,”  fays  Clarendon,  “  with  great 
«  fharpnefs  and  freedom,  which,  now  there  was  no  danger 
“  of  being  outvoted,  was  not  reftrained ;  and  therefore  ufed 
«  as  an  argument  againft  thofe  who  were  gone  upon  pre- 
“  tence  that  they  were  not  fuffered  to  deliver  their  opinion 
“  freely  in  the  Houfe,  which  could  not  be  believed,  when 
«  all  men  knew  what  liberty  Mr.  Waller  took,  and  fpoke 
«  every  day  with  impunity  againft  the  fenfe  and  proceedings 
“  of  the  houfe.” 

Waller,  as  he  continued  to  fit,  was  one  of  the  commif- 
fioners  nominated  by  the  Parliament  to  treat  with  the  King 
at  Oxford  ;  and  when  they  were  prefented,  the  King  faid  to 
him,  “  Though  you  are  the  laft,  you  are  not  the  loweft  nor 
«  the  leaft  in  my  favour.”  Whitlock,  who,  being  another  of 
the  commiflioners,  was  witnefs  of  this  kindnefs,  imputes  it 
to  the  King’s  knowledge  of  the  plot,  in  which  Waller  ap¬ 
peared 
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peared  afterwards  to  have  been  engaged  again#  the  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Fenton,  with  equal  probability,  believes  that  this  at¬ 
tempt  to  promote  the  royal  caufe  aroie  from  his  fenfibility  of 
the  King’s  tendernefs.  Whitlock  fays  nothing  of  his  beha¬ 
viour  at  Oxford  :  he  wras  fent  with  feveral  others  to  add  pomp 
to  the  commiffion,  but  was  not  one  cf  thofe  to  whom  the 
truft  of  treating  was  imparted. 

The  engagement,  known  by  the  name  of  Waller’s  plot, 
was  foon  afterwards  difcovered.  Waller  had  a  brother-in-law, 
Tomkyns,  who  was  clerk  of  the  Queen’s  council,  and  at  the 
fame  time  had  a  very  numerous  acquaintance,  and  great 
influence,  in  the  city.  Waller  and  he,  converfmg  with  great 
confidence,  told  both  their  own  fecrets  and  thofe  of  their 
friends ;  and,  furveying  the  wide  extent  of  their  converfaticn, 
imagined  that  they  found  in  the  majority  of  all  ranks  great 
difapprobation  of  the  violence  of  the  Commons,  and  unwil- 
lingnefs  to  continue  the  war.  They  knew  that  many  favoured 
the  King,  whofe  fear  concealed  their  loyalty ;  and  many  defired 
peace,  though  they  durft  not  oppofe  the  clamour  for  war ;  and 
they  imagined  that  if  thofe  who  had  thefe  good  intentions  could 
be  informed  of  their  own  ftrength,  and  enabled  by  intelligence 
to  ad#  together,  they  might  overpower  the  fury  of  fedition,  by 
refufing  to  comply  with  the  ordinance  for  the  twentieth  part, 
and  the  other  taxes  levied  for  the  fuppcrt  cf  the  rebel  army, 
and  by  uniting  great  numbers  in  a  petition  for  peace.  They 
proceeded  with  great  caution.  Three  only  met  in  one  place, 
and  no  man  was  allowed  to  impart  the  plot  to  more  than  two 
others ;  fo  that,  if  any  fhould  be  fufpecfed  or  feized,  more  than 
three  could  not  be  endangered. 

Lord  Conway  joined  in  the  defign,  and,  Clarendon  imagines, 
incidentally  mingled,  as  he  was  a  foldier,  fbme  martial  hopes 
or  proje<#s,  which  however  were  only  mentioned,  the  main 
defign  being  to  bring  the  loyal  inhabitants  to  the  knowledge  of 
each  other ;  for  which  purpofe  there  was  to  be  appointed  one 
in  every  diftric#  to  diftinguifh  the  friends  of  the  King,  the  ad¬ 
herents  to  the  Parliament,  and  the  neutrals.  How  far  they 
proceeded  does  not  appear  ;  the  refult  of  their  enquiry,  as  Pym 
declared  *,  was,  that  within  the  walls,  for  one  that  was  for 
the  Royalifts,  there  were  three  again#  them  ;  but  that  without 
the  walls,  for  one  that  was  again#  them,  there  were  five  for 
them.  Whether  this  was  faid  from  knowledge  or  guefs,  was 
perhaps  never  enquired. 
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It  is  the  opinion  cf  Clarendon,  that  in  Waller’s  plan  no 
violence  or  fanguinary  refiftance  was  comprifed  ;  that  he  in¬ 
tended  only  to  abate  the  confidence  cf  the  rebels  by  publick 
declarations,  and  to  weaken  their  powers  by  an  oppcfiticn  to 
new  lupplies.  This,  in  calmer  times,  and  more  than  this,  is 
done  without  fear  ;  but  fuch  was  the  acrimony  of  the  Com¬ 
mons,  that  no  method  of  obftrudbing  them  was  fafe. 

About  this  time  another  defign  was  formed  by  Sir  Nicholas 
Crifpe,  a  man  of  loyalty  thatdeferves  perpetual  remembrance  i 
w  hen  he  was  a  merchant  in  the  city,  he  gave  and  procuied  the 
King,  in  his  exigencies,  an  hundred  thcufand  pounds;  and, 
when  he  was  driven  fora  the  Exchange,  raifed  a  regiment, 
and  commanded  it. 

Sir  Nicholas  flattered  himftlf  with  an  opinion,  that  feme 
provocation  would  fo  much  exafperate,  or  feme  opportunity 
fo  much  encourage,  the  King’s  friends  in  the  city,  that  they 
would  break  out  in  open  refillance,  and  then  would  want 
only  a  lawful  flandard,  and  an  authcrifed  commander  ;  and 
extorted  from  the  King,  whofe  judgement  too  frequently 
yielded  tc  importunity,  a  ccmmiflicn  of  array,  directed  to  fuch 
as  he  thought  proper  to  nominate,  which  was  fent  to  London 
b1' the  Lady  Aubigney.  She  knew  not  what  (he  carried,  but 
was  to  deliver  it  on  the  communication  of  a  certain  token 
which  Sir  Nicholas  imparted. 

This  corr.miffion  could  be  only  intended  to  lie  ready  till  the 
time  fhould  require  it.  T o  have  attempted  to  raife  any  forces, 
would  have  been  certain  deftrudtion  ;  it  could  be  of  ufe  only 
when  the  forces  fnculd  appear.  This  was,  however,  an  a£t 
preparatory  to  martial  heftility.  Crifpe  would  undoubtedly 
have  put  an  end  to  the  feffion  of  Parliament,  had  his  {Length 
been  equal  to  his  zeal  ;  and  cut  of  the  defign  of  Crifpe, 
which  involved  very  little  danger,  and  that  of  Waller,  which 
was  an  act  purely  civil,  they  compounded  a  horrid  and  dread¬ 
ful  plot. 

The  difeevery  of  Waller’s  defign  is  varioufly  related.  In 
«  Clarendon’s  Hiftory”  it  is  told,  that  a  fervant  cf  Tomkyns, 
lurking  behind  the  hangings  when  his  matter  was  in  conference 
with  Waller,  heard  enough  to  qualify  him  for  an  informer, 
and  carried  his.  intelligence  to  Pym.  A  manufeript,  quoted 
in  the  “  Life  cf  Waller,”  relates,  that  “he  was  betrayed  by 
u  his  filter  Price,  and  her  Prefbyterian  chaplain  Mr.  Geode, 
«  who  ftcle  fame  of  his  papers  ;  and  if  he  had  net  ftrangely 
a  Teamed  the  night  before,  that  his  filter  had  betrayed  him, 
“  and  thereupon  burnt  the  reft  of  his  papers  by  the  fire  that 
v  was  in  h:s  chimney,  he  had  certainly  left  his  life  by  it.” 
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The  queftion  cannot  be  decided.  It  is  not  unreafonable  to 
believe  that  the  men  in  power,  receiving  intelligence  from 
the  filler,  would  employ  the  fervant  of  Tomkyns  to  liften 
at  the  conference,  that  they  might  avoid  an  act  fo  ofFen- 
live  as  that  of  deltroying  the  brother  by  the  filler’s  tefli- 
mony. 

The  plot  was  publilhed  in  the  moll  terrifick  manner. 

On  the  31ft  of  May  (1643),  at  a  folemn  fall,  when  they 
were  lillening  to  the  fermon,  a  meifenger  entered  the  church, 
and  communicated  his  errand  to  Pym,  who  whifpered  it  to 
others  that  were  placed  near  him,  and  then  went  with  them 
out  of  the  church,  leaving  the  reft  in  folicitude  and  amaze¬ 
ment.  They  immediately  fent  guards  to  proper  places,  and 
that  night  apprehended  Tomkyns  and  Waller;  having  yet 
traced  nothing  but  that  letters  had  been  intercepted,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  parliament  and  the  city  were  loon 
to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  cavaliers. 

They  perhaps  yet  knew  little  themfelves,  beyond  feme  ge¬ 
neral  and  indiftinft  notices.  “But  Waller,”  fays  Clarendon, 
“  was  fo  confounded  with  fear,  that  he  confefted  whatever  he 
“  had  heard,  faid,  thought,  or  feen  ;  all  that  he  knew  of  him- 
“  felf,  and  all  that  he  fulpected  of  others,  without  concealing 
“  any  perfon,  of  what  degree  or  quality  foever,  or  any  dif- 
“  courfe  which  he  had  ever  upon  any  occafion  entertained  with 
“  them  ;  what  fuch  and  fuch  ladies  of  great  honour,  to  whom, 
“  upon  the  credit  of  his  wit  and  great  reputation,  he  had 
“  been  admitted,  had  fpoke  to  him  in  their  chambers  upon 
“  the  proceedings  in  the  Houfes,  and  how  they  had  encourao-- 
“  ed  him  to  oppofe  them  ;  what  correfpondence  and  inter- 
“  courfe  they  had  with  fome  Minifters  of  State  at  Oxford 
“  and  how  they  had  conveyed  all  intelligence  thither.”  He 
accufed  the  Earl  of  Portland  and  Lord  Conway  as  co-ope¬ 
rating  in  the  tranfadlion  ;  and  teftified  that  the  Earl  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland  had  declared  himfelf  difpofed  in  favour  of  any  at¬ 
tempt  that  might  check  the  violence  of  the  Parliament,  and 
reconcile  them  to  the  King. 

He  undoubtedly  confefted  much,  which  they  could  never 
have  difeovered,  and  perhaps  fomewhat  which  they  Would  wifh 
to  have  been  fupprefied  ;  for  it  is  inconvenient,  in  the  conflict 
of  factions,  to  have  that  difaffedlion  known  which  cannot 
fafely  be  punifhed.  '  i 

Tomkyns  was  feized  on  the  fame  night  with  Waller,  and 
appears  likevvife  to  have  partaken  cf  his  cowardice ;  for  he 
gave  notice  of  Crifpe’s  commiftion  of  array,  of  which  Cla¬ 
rendon  never  knew  how  it  was  difeovered.  Tomkyns  had 
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been  fent  with  the  token  appointed,  to  demand  it  from 
Lady  Aubigney,  and  had  buried  it  in  his  garden,  where, 
by  his  direction,  it  was  dug  up  ;  and  thus  the  rebels  obtain¬ 
ed,  what  Clarendon  confefies  them  to  have  had,  the  original 
copy. 

it  can  raife  no  wonder  that  they  formed  one  plot  out  01 
thefe  two  defigns,  however  remote  from  each  other,  when 
they  faw  the  fame  agent  employed  in  both,  and  found  the 
ccmmiffion  of  array  in  the  hands  of  him  who  was  employed  in 
colledling  the  opinions  and  affections  of  the  people. 

Of  the  plot,  thus  combined,  they  took  care  to  make  the 
moft.  They  fent  Pym  among  the  citizens,  to  tell  them  of 
their  imminent  danger,  and  happy  efcape ;  and  inform  them, 
that  the  defign  was  “  to  feize  the  Lord  Mayor  and  all  the 
“  Committee  of  Militia,  and  would  not  fpare  one  of  them.” 
They  drew  up  a  vow  and  covenant,  to  be  taken  by  every 
member  of  either  Houfe,  by  which  he  declared  his  deteftation 
of  all  confpiracies  againft  the  Parliament,  and  his  refolution 
to  detect  and  oppofe  them.  They  then  appointed  a  day  of 
thankfsiving  for  this  wonderful  delivery ;  which  fhut  out,  fays 
Clarendon, °a!l  doubts  whether  there  had  been  fuch  a  deliver¬ 
ance,  and  whether  the  plot  was  real  or  fi&itious. 

On  June  ix,  the  Earl  of  Portland  and  Lord  Conway 
were  committed,  one  to  the  cuftody  of  the  mayor,  and  the 
other  of  the  fheriff:  but  their  lands  and  goods  were  not 

feized.  .  . 

Waller  was  ftill  to  immerfe  himfelf  deeper  in  ignominy. 
The  Earl  cf  Portland  and  Lord  Conway  denied  the  charge  ; 
and  there  was  no  evidence  againft  them  but  the  confeilion  of 
Waller,  of  which  undoubtedly  many  would  be  inclined  to 
queftion  the  veracity.  With  thefe  doubts  he  was  fo  much 
terrified,  that  he  endeavoured  to  perfuade  Portland  to  a  de¬ 
claration  like  his  own,  by  a  letter  extant  in  Fenton’s  edition, 
«  But  for  me,”  fays  he,  “  you  had  never  known  any  thing 
“  of  this  buiinefs,  which  was  prepared  for  another ;  and 
“  thereft  re  I  cannot  imagine  wrhy  you  fhould  hide  it  fo  far  as 
«  to  contract  your  own  ruin  by  concealing  it,  and  perfifting 
«  unreafonably  to  hide  that  truth,  which,  without  you,  al¬ 
ec  ready  is,  and  will  every  day  be  made  more  manifeft.  Can 
cc  you  imagine  yourfelf  bound  in  honour  to  keep  that  fecret, 
«  which  is  already  revealed  by  another  ?  or  poffible  it  fhould 
«  ftiH  be  a  fecret,  which  is  known  to  one  of  the  other  fex  ? 

cc  _ if  you  perfift  to  be  cruel  to  yourfelf  for  their  fakes  who 

«  deferve  it  not,  it  will  neverthelefs  be  made  appear,  ere 
«  Ion?,  I  fear,  to  your  ruin.  Surelv,  if  I  had  the  happinefs 
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K  to  wait  on  you,  I  could  move  you  to  compaffionate  both 
«  yourfelf  and  me,  who,  defperateas  my  cafe  is,  am  defirous 
“  to  die  with  the  honour  of  being  known  to  have  declared 
“  the  truth.  You  have  no  reafon  to  contend  to  hide  what  is 
“  already  revealed— inconllderately  to  throw  away  yourfelf, 
“  for  the  intereft  of  others,  to  whom  you  are  lefs  obliged  than 
u  you  are  aware  of.” 

This  perfuafion  feems  to  have  had  little  effecft.  Portland 
fent  (June  29)  a  letter  to  the  Lords,  to  tell  them,  that  he 
“  is  in  cuftody,  as  he  conceives,  without  any  charge  j  and 
“  that,  by  what  Mr.  Waller  hath  threatened  him  with  fince 
<(  he  was  imprifoned,  he  doth  apprehend  a  very  cruel,  long, 
“  and  ruinous  reftraint : — He  therefore  prays,  that  he  may 
“  not  find  the  effects  of  Mr.  Waller’s  threats,  a  long  and 
“  clofe  imprifonment ;  but  may  be  fpeedily  brought  to  a  legal 
“  trial,  and  then  he  is  confident  the  vanity  and  falfehood  of 
“  thofe  informations  which  have  been  given  againft  him  will 
“  appear.” 

In  confequence  of  this  letter,  the  Lords  ordered  Portland 
and  Waller  to  be  confronted ;  when  the  one  repeated  his  charge, 
and  the  other  his  denial.  The  examination  of  the  plot  being 
continued  (July  1),  Thinn,  ufher  of  the  houfe  of  Lords,  de- 
pofed,  that  Mr.  Waller  having  had  a  conference  with  the  Lord 
Portland  in  an  upper  room,  Lord  Portland  faid,  when  he  came 
down,  “  Do  me  the  favour  to  tell  my  Lord  Northumberland, 
“  that  Mr.  Waller  has  extremely  prefied  me  to  fave  my  own 
“  life  and  his,  by  throwing  the  blame  upon  the  Lord  Conway 
“  and  the  Earl  of  Northumberland.” 

Waller,  in  his  letter  to  Portland,  tells  him  of  the  reafons 
which  he  could  urge  with  refiftlefs  efficacy  in  a  perfonal  con¬ 
ference  ;  but  he  over-rated  his  own  oratory ;  his  vehemence, 
whether  of  perfuafion  or  intreaty,  was  returned  with  con¬ 
tempt. 

One  of  his  arguments  with  Portland  is,  that  the  plot  is 
already  known  to  a  woman.  This  woman  was  doubtlefs  Lady 
Aubigney,  who,  upon  this  occafion,  was  committed  to  cuf¬ 
tody ;  but  who,  in  reality,, when  (he  delivered  the  commifiion,. 
knew  not  what  it  was. 

The  Parliament  then  proceeded  againft  the  confpirators,  and 
committed  their  trial  to  a  counfoil  of  war.  Tomkyns  and 
Chaloner  were  hanged  near  their  own  doors.  Tomkyns, 
when  he  came  to  die,  faid  it  was  a  foolijh  lufmefs  1  and  indeed 
there  feems  to  have  been  no  hope  that  it  fhould  efcape  difco- 
very ;  for  though  never  more  than  three  met  at  a  time,  yet  a 
defign  fo  extenfive  muft,  by  neceffity,  be  communicated  to 

many,. 
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many,  who  could  not  be  expected  to  be  all  faithful,  and  all 
prudent.  Chaloner  was  attended  at  his  execution  by  Hugh 
Peters.  His  crime  was,  that  he  had  commiffion  to  raife  money 
for  the  King  ;  but  it  appears  not  that  the  money  was  to  be 
expended  upon  the  advancement  of  either  Crifpe  or  Waller’s 
plot. 

The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  being  too  great  for  prcfccu- 
tion,  was  only  once  examined  before  the  Lords.  1  he  Earl 
of  Portland  and  Lord  Conway  perfifting  to  deny  the  charge, 
and  no  teftimony  but  Waller’s  yet  appearing  againft  them, 
were,  after  a  long  imprifonment,  admitted  to  bail.  Haftel, 
the  King’s  meiTenger,  v/ho  carried  the  letters  to  Oxford,  died 
the  night  before  his  trial.  Hampden  efcaped  death,  perhaps  by 
the  intereft  cf  his  family  ;  but  was  kept  in  prifon  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  They  v/hofe  names  were  inferted  in  the  commif- 
fion  of  array  were  not  cap  itally  punifhed,  as  it  could  not  be 
proved  that  they  had  confented  to  their  own  nomination  ;  but 
they  were  considered  as  malignant?,  and  their  eftates  were 
feized. 

“  Waller,  though  confeffedly,”  fays  Clarendon,  “  them  oft 
“  guilty,  with  incredible  diflimulation  affedted  fuch  a  remorfe 
cc  of  confcience,  that  his  trial  was  put  off,  out  of  Chriftian 
“  compaffion,  till  he  might  recover  his  underftanding.”  What 
ufe  he  made  of  this  interval,  with  what  liberality  and  fuccefs 
he  diftributed  flattery  and  money,  and  how,  when  he  was 
brought  (July  4)  before  the  Houfe,  he  confeffed  and  lamented, 
and  fubmitted  and  implored,  maybe  read  in  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Rebellion  (B.  vii. ).  The  fpeech,  to  which  Clarendon  afcribes 
the  prefervation  cf  his  dear-bought  life ,  is  inferted  in  his 
works.  The  great  hiftorian,  however,  feems  to  have  been 
miftaken  in  relating  that  he  prevailed  in  the  principal  part  cf 
his  fupplication,  net  to  be  tried  by  a  Council  of  War ;  for,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Whitlock,  he  was  by  expulfion  from  the  Houfe 
abandoned  to  the  tribunal  which  he  lb  much  dreaded,  and, 
beino-  tried  and  condemned,  was  reprieved  by  Effex ;  but  alter 
a  year’s  imprifonment,  in  which  time  refentment  grew  lefs  acri¬ 
monious,  paying  a  fine  of  ten  thoufand  pounds,  he  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  recollect  himfclf  in  another  country. 

Cf  his  behaviour  in  this  part  of  his  life,  it  is  not  neceffary 
to  direcb  the  reader’s  opinion.  “  Let  us  not,”  fays  his  laft  in¬ 
genious  biographer,  “  condemn  him  with  untempered  feveri- 
u  ty,  becaufe  he  was  net  a  prodigy  which  the  world  hath 
“  fddom  feen,  becaufe  his  character  included  net  the  poet, 
“  rhe  orator,  and  the  hero.” 
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For  the  place  of  his  exile  he  chop  France,  and  Rayed  fame 
time  at  Raan,  where  his  daughter  Margaret  was  born,  who 
was  afrerwards  his  favourite,  and  his  amanuer.fis.  Pie  then 
removed  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  with  great  fplendor  and  hof- 
pitality  ;  and  from  time  to  time  amufed  himfelf  with  poetry,  in 
w'hich  he  fometimes  fpeaks  of  the  rebels,  and  their  usurpation, 
in  the  natural  language  of  an  honeft  man. 

At  left  it  became  neceflary,  for  his  fupport,  to  fell  his  wife’s 
jewels  ;  and  being  reduced,  as  he  Lid,  at  lull  to  the  rump - 
jewel ,  he  folicited  from  Cromwell  permilfion  to  return,  and 
obtained  it  by  the  intereft  of  colonel  Scroop,  to  whom  his 
filler  was  married.  Upon  the  remains  of  a  fortune,  which 
the  danger  cf  his  life  had  very  much  diminiflied,  he  lived  at 
Hallbarn,  a  houfe  built  by  himLIf,  very  near  to  Beaconsfield, 
where  his  mother  refided.  His  mother,  though  related  to 
Cromwell  and  Hampden,  was  zealous  for  the  royal  caufe, 
and,  when  Cromwell  vifited  her,  ufed  to  reproach  him  ;  he, 
in  return,  would  throw  a  napkin  at  her,  and  fay  he  would 
not  difpute  with  his  aunt ;  but  finding  in  time  that  fhe  afted 
for  the  King,  as  well  as  talked,  he  made  her  a  prisoner  to  her 
own  daughter,  in  her  own  heufe.  If  he  would  do  any  thin?, 
he  could  not  do  lefs. 

Cromwell,  now  Proteftor,  received  Waller,  as  his  kinfnan, 
to  a  familiar  converfation.  Waller,  as  he  ufed  to  relate,  found 
him  fufficiently  verfed  in  ancient  hiflory  ;  and,  when  any  of 
his  enthufiaftick  friends  came  toadvifeor  confult  him,  could 
fometimes  overhear  him  difeourfing  in  the  cant  of  the  times : 
but,  when  he  returned,  he  would  fay,  “  Coufin  Waller,  f 
“  muft  talk  to  thefe  men  in  their  own  way  and  refumed 
the  common  ftyle  of  converfation. 

Pie  repaid  the  Proteftor  for  his  favours  (1654.)  by  the  fa¬ 
mous  Panegyrick,  which  has  been  always  confideredar  the  firft 
of  his  poetical  productions.  His  choice  cf  encomiallick  to- 
picks  is  very  judicious  ;  for  he  confiders  Cromwell  in  his  ex¬ 
altation,  without  enquiring  how  he  attained  it ;  there  is  con- 
fequently  no  mention  cf  the  rebel  or  the  regicide.  All  the 
former  part  cf  his  hero’s  life  is  veiled  with  fnades  ;  and  nothin^ 
is  brought  to  view  but  the  chief,  the  governor,  the  defender 
cf  Plngland’s  honour,  and  the  enlarger  of  her  dominion.  The 
aft  of  violence  by  which  he  obtained  the  lupreme  power  is 
lightly  treated,  and  decently  juftified.  it  was  certainly  to  be 
de fired  that  the  deteftable  band  fhould  be  diffolvcd,,  which  had 
deftroyed  the  Church,  murdered  the  King,  and  filled  the  na¬ 
tion  with  tumult  and  opprefiion  ;  yet.  Cromwell  had  not  the 
right  of  cjifiolving  them,  for  all  that  he  had  before  done  could 
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be  juftified  only  by  fuppofing  them  inverted  with  lawlels  autho¬ 
rity.  But  combinations  of  wickednefs  Would  overwhelm  the 
world  by  the  advantage  which  licentious  principles  afford,  did 
not  thofe,  who  have  long  pradtifed  perfidy,  grow  faithlefs  to 
each  other. 

In  the  poem  on  the  war  with  Spain  are  feme  paffages  at  leaft 
equal  to  the  beft  parts  of  the  Panegyrick  ;  and,  in  the  conclu- 
fion,  the  poet  ventures  yet  a  higher  flight  of  flattery,  by  re¬ 
commending  royalty  to  Cromwell  and  the  nation.  Cromwell 
was  very  defirous,  as  appears  from  his  converfation,  related  by 
Whitlock,  of  adding  the  title  to  the  power  of  monarchy,  and 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  with-held  from  it  partly  by  fear  of  the 
army,  and  partly  by  fear  of  the  laws,  which,  when  he  fhculd 
govern  by  the  name  of  King,  would  have  reftrained  his 
authority.  When  therefore  a  deputation  was  folemnly  fent  to 
invite  him  to  the  Crown,  he,  after  a  long  conference,  refufed 
it,  but  is  faid  to  have  fainted  in  his  coach,  when  he  parted  from 
them. 

The  poem  on  the  death  of  the  Protedfor  feems  to  have  been 
dictated  by  real  veneration  for  his  memory.  Dryden  and 
Sprat  wrote  on  the  fame  occafion  ;  but  they  were  young  men, 
ftruggling  into  notice,  and  hoping  for  fome  favour  from  the 
ruling  party.  Waller  had  little  to  expedt ;  he  had  received 
nothing  but  his  pardon  from  Cromwell,  and  was  not  likely  to 
afk  any  thing  from  thofe  who  rtiould  fuCCeed  him. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  Reftoration  Supplied  him  with  another 
fubjedt;  and  he  exerted  his  imagination,  his  elegance,  and 
his  melody,  with  equal  alacrity,  for  Charles  the  Second.  It 
is  not  poflible  to  read,  without  fome  contempt  and  indignation, 
poems  of  the  fame  author,  aferibingthe  higheft  degree  of  power 
and  piety  to  Charles  the  Firft,  then  transferring  the  fam t power 
and  piety  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  now  inviting  Oliver  to  take 
the  Crown,  and  then  congratulating  Charles  the  Second  on  his 
recovered  right.  Neither  Cromwell  nor  Charles  could  value 
his  teftimony  as  the  effect  cf  conviction,  or  receive  his 
praifes  as  effufions  of  reverence  ;  they  could  confider  them 
but  as  the  labour  of  invention,  and  the  tribute  of  depen¬ 
dence. 

Poets,  indeed,  prefefs  fidticn ;  but  the  legitimate  end  of 
fidtion  is  the  conveyance  of  truth;  2nd  he  tnat  has  flattery 
ready  for  all  whom  the  viciflltudes  cf  the  world  happen  to 
exalt,  muft  be  fcorned  as  a  profit tuted  mind,  that  may  retain 
the  glitter  of  wit,  but  has  loft  the  dignity  of  virtue. 

The  Congratulation  was  confidered  as  inferior  in  poetical 
merit  to  the  Panegyrick ;  and  it  is  reported,  that,  when  the 
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King  told  Waller  of  the  difparity,  he  anfwered,  “  Poet?, 
“  Sir,  fucceed  better  in  fidion  than  in  truth.” 

The  Congratulation  is  indeed  not  inferior  to  the  Panegy- 
rick,  either  by  decay  of  genius,  or  for  want  of  diligence  ;  but 
becaufe  Cromwell  had  done,  much,  and  Charles  had  done  lit¬ 
tle,  Cromv/ell  wanted  nothing  to  raife  him  to  heroick  ex¬ 
cellence  but  virtue;  and  virtue  his  poet  thought  himfelf  at 
liberty  to  fupply.  Charles  had  yet  only  the  merit  of  ffruggling 
without  fuccefs,  and  fuffering  without  defpair.  A  fife  of 
efcapes  and  indigence  could  fupply  poetry  with  no  fpiendid 
images. 

In  the  firft  Parliament  fummo-ned  by  Charles  the  Second 
(March  8,  1661),  Waller  lat  for  Haftings  in  Suffex,  and 
ferved  for  different  places  in  all  the  Parliaments  of  that  reign. 
In  a  time  when  fancy  and  gaiety  were  the  moft  powerful  re¬ 
commendations  to  regard,  it  is  not  likely  that  Waller  was  for¬ 
gotten.  He  palled  his  time  in  the  company  that  was  highefr, 
both  in  rank  and  wit,  from  which  even  his  obfuinate  fcciety 
did  not  exclude  him.  Though  he  drank  water,  he  was  enabled 
by  his  fertility  of  mind  to  heighten  the  mirth  cf  Bacchanalian 
affemblies  ;  and  Mr.  Saville  laid,  that  “  no  man  in  England 
u  fhould  keep  him  company  without  drinking  but  Ned 
«  Waller.” 

The  praife  given  him  by  St.  Evremond  is  a  proof  of  his 
reputation  ;  for  it  was  only  by  his  reputation  that  he  could 
be  known,  as  a  writer,  to  a  man  who,  though  he  lived  a  great 
part  of  a  long  life  upon  an  Englifh  penfion,  never  condefcend- 
ed  to  underftand  the  language  of  the  nation  that  maintained 
him. 

In  the  Parliament,  “  he  was,”  fays  Burnet,  “  the  delio-hc 
“  of  the  houfe,  and  though  old  Paid  the  livelieft  things  of  any 
“  among  them.”  This,  however,  is  faid  in  his  account  of 
the  year  feventy-five,  when  Waller  was  only  feventy.  His 
name  as  a  fpeaker  occurs  often  in  Grey’s  Colledions ;  but 
I  have  found  no  extracts  that  can  be  more  quoted  as  exhibitino- 
faliies  of  gaiety  than  cogency  of  argument. 

He  was  cf  fuch  ccnfideration,  that  his  remarks  were  cir¬ 
culated  and  recorded.  When  the  Duke  of  York’s  influence 
was  high,  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  it  drew,  fays  Burnet, 
a  lively  refledion  from  Waller  the  celebrated  wit.  He  faid, 
“  the  Houle  of  Commons  had  refolved  that  the  Duke  fhould 
“  not  reign  after  the  King’s  death ;  but  the  King,  in  oppo- 
“  fition  to  them,  had  refolved  that  he  fhould  reign  even  in 
“  his  life.”  If  there  appear  no  extraordinary  livelinefs  in  this 
remark ,  yet  its  reception  proves  the  fpeaker  to  have  been  a 
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celebrated  wit ,  to  have  had  a  name  which  men  of  wit  were 
proud  of  mentioning. 

He  did  not  fuffer  his  reputation  to  die  gradually  away,  which 
may  cafiiy  happen  in  a  long  life,  but  renewed  his  claim  to  poe¬ 
tical  difhnction  from  time  to  time,  as  occafions  were  offered, 
either  by  publics  events  or  private  incidents;  and,  contenting 
himf.li  with  the  influence  of  his  Mufe,  or  loving  quiet  better 
than  influence,  he  never  accepted  any  office  of  magiftracy. 

He  was  not,  however,  without  fome  attention  to  his  fortune; 
for  heafkedfrom  the  King  (in  1665)  the  provoftihip  of  Eton 
College,  and  obtained  it;  but  Clarendon  rofufed  to  put  the  feal 
to  the  grant,  alledging  that  it  could  be  held  only  by  a  clergy¬ 
man.  It  is  known  that  Sir  Henry  Wot  ton  qualified  him  Lit  for 
it  by  deacons’  orders. 

To  this  oppofition,  the  Biographia  imputes  the  violence 
and  acrimony  with  which  Waller  joined  Buckingham’s  fadtion 
in  the  profecution  of  Clarendon.  The  motive  was  illiberal 
and  difhoneft,  and  Ihevved  that  more  than  flxty  years  had  not 
been  able  to  teach  him  morality.  His  accufation  is  fuch  as 
confcience  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  didfate  without  the  help 
cf  malice.  “  We  were  to  be  governed  by  Janizaries  inftead 
“  of  Parliaments,  and  are  in  danger  from  a  worfe  plot  than  that 
“  of  the  fifth  of  November ;  then,  if  the  Lords  and  Commons 
u  had  been  deitroyed,  there  had  been  a  fucceffion ;  but  here 
“  both  had  been  deilroyed  for  ever.”  This  is  the  language  of 
a  man  who  is  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  rail,  and  ready  to 
facrihce  truth  to  intereft  at  one  time,  and  to  anger  at  ano¬ 
ther. 

A  year  after  the  Chancellor’s  banifhment,  another  vacancy 
gave  him  encouragement  for  another  petition,  which  the  King 
referred  to  the  council,  who,  after  hearing  the  queftion  argued 
by  lawyers  for  three  days,  determined  that  the  office  could  be 
held  only  by  a  clergyman,  according  to  the  Adt  of  Uniformity, 
flnee  the  provofts  had  always  received  inftitution,  as  for  a  par- 
fonage,  from  the  bifhops  of  Lincoln.  The  King  then  laid, 
he  could  net  break  the  law  which  he  had  made:  and  Dr.  Za¬ 
chary  Cradcck,  famous  for  a  Angle  fermon,  at  moft  for  two 
fermons,  was  chofen  by  the  Fellows. 

That  he  afked  any  thing  more  is  not  known;  it  is  certain 
that  he  obtained  nothing,  though  he  continued  obfequious  to 
the  Court  through  the  reft  of  Charles’s  reign. 

At  the  acceffion  of  King  James  (in  1685)  he  was  chofen  for 
Parliament,  being  then  fourfeore,  at  Saltalh  in  Cornwall ;  and 
wrote  a  P  refuge  cf  the  Downfall  of  the  Durkijh  Empire ,  which 
lie  prefented  to  the  King  on  his  birth-day.  It  is  remarked, 
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by  bis  commentator  Fenton,  that  in  reading  Taffc  he  had  early- 
imbibed  a  veneration  for  the  heroes  of  the  Holy  War,  and  a 
zealous  enmity  to  the  Turks,  which  never  left  him.  James, 
however,  having  foon  after  begun  what  he  thought  a  Holy 
War  at  home,  made  hafte  to  put  all  moleftaticn  cf  the  Turks 
out  of  his  power. 

James  treated  him  with  kindnefs  and  familiarity,  of  which 
inftanccs  are  given  by  the  writer  of  his  life.  One  day,  taking 
him  into  the  clofet,  the  King  aflted  him  how  he  liked  one  of 
the  pictures  :  “My  eyes,”  faid  Waller,  “are  dim,  and  I  do 


“  not  know  it.”  '  The  King  faid,  it'  was  the  Princefs  of 
s,”  faid  Waller,  “  like  the  greateft  woman 


Orange.  “  She  is-” 


“  in  the  world.”  The  King  alked  who  was  “that ;  and  was 
anfwered,  Queen  Elizabeth.  “  I  wonder,”  faid  the  King, 
“  you  fliould  think  fo  ;  but  I  muit  ecnrefs  Are  had  a  wife  coun¬ 
cil.”  “  And,  Sir,”  faid  Waller,  “  did  you  ever  know  a  fool 
“  cbufe  a  wife  one  ?”  Such  is  the  ftory,  which  I  once  heard 
of  fome  other  man.  Pointed  axioms,  and  acute  replies,  fly 
loofe  about  the  world,  and  are  affigned  fucceflively  to  thofe 
whom  it  may  he  the  fafhion  to  celebrate. 

When  the  King  knew  that  he  was  about  to  marry  his 
daughter  to  Dr.  Birch,  a  clergyman,  he  ordered  a  French  gen¬ 
tleman  to  tell  him,  that  “  the  King  wondered  he  could  think 
“  of  marrying  his  daughter  to  a  falling  Church.”  “  The 
“  King,”  faid  Waller,  “does  me  great  honour,  in  takino-  no- 
“  tice  of  my  domeftick  affairs  ;  but  I  have  lived  long  enough 
“  toobferve  that  this  fallen  Church  has  got  a  trick  "of  rifine 
“  again.”  a 

He  took  notice  to  his  friends  of  the  King’s  conduct;  and 
laid,  that,  “he  would  be  left  like  a  whale  upon  the  flrand.” 
Whether  he  was  privy  to  any  of  the  tranfacftions  which  ended 
m  the  Revolution,  is  not  known.  His  heir  joined  the  Prince 
of  O  range. 

Having  now  attained  an  age  beyond  which  the  laws  cf  na¬ 
ture  feldom  fuffer  life  to  be  extended,  otherwife  than  by  a  fu¬ 
ture  ft  ate,  he  feems  to  have  turned  his  mind  upon  preparation 
for  the  decifive  hour,  and  therefore  confecratcd  his  poetry  to 
devotion,  ft  is  pleafing  to  difeover  that  his  piety  was  without 
weaknels  ;  that  his  intellectual  powers  continued  vigorous  * 
and  that  the  lines  which  he  compofed  when  he,  for  a*c,  could 
neither  read  nor  zvrite,  are  not  inferior  to  the  effufions  of  his 
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“  like  the  Rag,  where  he  was  roufed.”  This,  however,  dies 
not  happen.  When  be  was  at  Beaconsfield,  he  fouritl  his  legs 
grow  tumid  :  he  went  to  Wind  for,  where  Sir  Charles  Scarbo¬ 
rough  then  attended  the  King,  and  requefted  him,  as  both  a 
friend  and  pbyfician,  to  tell  him,  what  that  fuelling  meant. 
“  Sir,”  anfvvered  Scarborough,  “  your  blood  will  run  no 
cc  longer.”  Waller  repeated  lotne  lines  of  Virgil,  2nd  went 
home  to  die. 

As  die  difeafe  increafad  upon  him,  he  compofed  himfelf  for 
his  departure  ;  and  calling  upon  Dr.  Birch  to  give  him  the  ho¬ 
ly  increment,  he  defired  his  children  to  take  it  with  him,  and 
made  an  earneft  declaration  of  his  faith  in  Chriftianity.  It 
now  appeared,  what  part  of  his  converfation  with  the  great 
could  be  remembered  with  delight.  He  related,  that  being 
prefent  when  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  talked  profanely  be¬ 
fore  King  Charles,  he  faid  to  him,  “  My  Lord,  I  am  2  great 
“  deal  older  than  your  G  race,  and  have,  I  believe,  heard  more 
“  arguments  for  Atheifm  than  ever  your  Grace  did  ;  but  I 
u  have  lived  long  enough  to  fee  there  is  nothing  in  them  ;  and 
“  fo,  I  hope  your  Grace  will.” 

He  died  October  21,  1687,  and  was  buried  at  Beaconsfield^ 
with  a  monument  erected  by  his  ion’s  executors,  for  which 
Ryrrver  wrote  the  infeription,  and  which  I  hope  is  now  refeued 
from  dilapidation. 

He  left  feveral  children  by  his  fecond  wife ;  of  whom,  his 
daughter  was  married  to  Dr.  Birch.  Benjamin,  theeldeft  fon, 
was  difinherited,  and  fent  to  New  Jerfey,  as?  wanting  com¬ 
mon  underftanding.  Edmund,  the  fecond  fon,  inherited  the 
eftate,  and  reprefented  Agmondefham  in  Parliament,  but  at 
laft  turned  Quaker.  William,  the  third  fon,  was  a  merchant 
in  London.  Stephen,  the  fourth,  was  an  eminent  Dcftor  of 
Laws,  and  one  of  the  Commiffioners  for  the  Lmon.  I  here 
is  faid  to  have  been  a  fifth,  of  whom  no  account  has  defeended. 

The  character  of  Waller,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  has 
been  drawn  by  Clarendon,  to  whom  he  was  familiarly  known, 
with  nicety,  which  certainly  none  to  whom  he  was  not  known 
can  prefume  to  emulate.  It  is  therefore  'inferted  here,  with 
luch  remarks  2s  others  have  fuoplied  ;  after  which,  nothing  re¬ 
mains  but  a  critical  examination  cf  his  poetry. 

u  Edmund  Waller,”  fays  Clarendon,  “  was  born  to  a  very 
-c  fair  eftate,  by  the  parfimony,  or  frugality,  of  a  wife  father 
«  and  mother  :  and  he  thought  it  fo  commendable  an  advan- 
-<  tage,  that  he  refolved  to  improve  it  with  his  utmoft  care, 
«  upon  which  in  his  nature  he  was  too  much  intent ;  and,  in 
11  order  to  that,  he  was  fo  much  referved  and  retired,  that  he 
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«  was  fcarcely  ever  heard  of,  till  by  his  addrefs  and  dexterity 
“  he  had  gotten  a  very  rich  wife  in  the  city,  againft  all  the  re- 
“  commendation  and  countenance,  and  authority  of  the  Court, 
u  which  was  thoroughly  engaged  on  the  behalf  of  Mr.  Crofts, 
“  and  which  ufed  to  be  fuccefsful,  in  that  age,  againft  any 
“  oppofition.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  an  alliance 
“  and  friendfhip  with  Dr.  Morley,  who  had  aftifted  and  in- 
“  ftrufted  him  in  the  reading  many  good  books,  to  -which  his 
11  natural  parts  and  promptitude  inclined  him,  efpecially  the 
tc  poets ;  and  at  the  age  when  other  men  ufed  to  give  over 
“  writing  verfes  (for  he  was  near  thirty  years  when  he  firlt 
“  engaged  himfelf  in  that  exercife,  at  leaft  that  he  was  known 
“  to  do  fo),  he  furprifed  the  town  with  two  or  three  pieces 
11  of  that  kind ;  as  if  a  tenth  Mufe  had  been  newly  born  to  che- 
“  rifti  drooping  poetry.  The  Doftor  at  that  time  brought 
“  him  into  that  company,  which  was  moft  celebrated  for  good 
“  converfation  ;  where  he  was  received  and  efteemed  with 
“  great  applaufe  and  refpecft.  He  was  a  very  pleafant  difcourf- 
<c  er  in  earned:  and  in  jeft,  and  therefore  very  grateful  to  all 
“  kind  of  company,  where  he  was  net  the  lefs  efteemed  for 
“  being  very  rich. 

“  He  had  been  even  nurfed  in  parliaments,  where  he  fat 
“  when  he  was  very  young  ;  and  fo,  when  they  were  refumed 
“  again  (after  a  long  intermiffion),  he  appeared  in  thofe  af- 
“  femblies  with  great  advantage ;  having  a  graceful  way  of 
“  fpeaking,  and  by  thinking  much  on  feveral  arguments 
“  (which  his  temper  and  complexion,  that  had  much  of  me- 
tc  lancholick,  inclined  him  to),  he  feemed  often  to  fpeak  upon 
“  the  fudden,  when  the  occafion  had  only  adminiftered  the 
“  opportunity  of  faying  what  he  had  thoroughly  confidered, 
<c  which  gave  a  great  luftre  to  all  he  faid  ;  which  yet  was  ra- 
u  ther  of  delight  than  weight.  There  needs  no  more  be  faid 
<c  to  extol  the  excellence  and  power  of  his  wit,  and  pleafant- 
“  nefs  of  his  converfation.,  than  that  it  was  of  magnitude 
“  enough  to  cover  a  world  of  very  great  faults ;  that  is,  fo 
“  to  cover  them,  that  they  were  not  taken  notice  cf  to  his  re- 
a  proach,  viz.  a  narrownefs  in  his  nature  to  the  loweft  degree ; 
“  an  abjedlnefs  and  want  of  courage  to  fupport  him  in  any  vir- 
“  tuous  undertaking ;  an  infinuation  and  fervile  flattery  to  the 
“  height,  the  vaineft  and  moft  imperious  nature  could  becon- 
“  tented  with  ;  that  it  preferved  and  won  his  life  from  thofe 
<c  who  moft  refolved  to  take  it,  and  in  an  occafion  in  which 
u  he  ought  to  have  been  ambitious  to  have  loft  it ;  and  then 
“  preferved  him  again  from  the  reproach  and  contempt  that 
“  was  due  to  him  for  lo  preferving  it,  and  for  vindicating 
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“  it  at  fuch  a  price  that  it  had  power  to  reconcile  him  to 
cc  thofe  whom  he  had  molt  offended  and  provoked ;  and  con- 
“  tinued  to  his  age  with  that  rare  felicity,  that  his  company 
‘*  was  acceptable,  where  his  fpirit  was  odious;  and  he  was  at 
“  leaft  pitied,  where  he  was  moft  detefted.” 

Such  is  the  account  of  Clarendon  ;  on  which  it  may  net  be 
improper  to  make  feme  remarks. 

“  He  was  very  little  known  till  he  had  obtained  a  rich  wife 
lt  in  the  city.” 

He  obtained  a  rich  wife  about  the  age  of  three-and-twenty  ; 
an  age,  before  which  few  men  are  confpicuous  much  to  their 
advantage.  He  was  now,  however,  in  Parliament  and  at 
Court ;  and,  if  he  (pent  part  of  his  time  in  privacy,  it  is  not 
reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  he  endeavoured  the  improvement  of 
h>s  mind  as  well  as  of  his  fortune. 

That  Clarendon  might  misjudge  the  motive  of  his  retire¬ 
ment  is  the  more  probable,  becaufe  he  has  evidently  miftakeii 
the  commencement  of  his  poetry,  which  he  fuppofes  him  not  to 
have  attempted  before  thirty.  As  his  firft  pieces  were  perhaps 
not  printed,  the  fucceffion  of  his  compofitions  was  not  known; 
and  Clarendon,  who  cannot  be  imagined  to  have  been  very 
ftudious  of  poetry,  hid  not  rectify  his  firft  opinion  by  confult- 
ing  Waller’s  book. 

Clarendon  obferves,  that  he  was  introduced  to  the  Wits  of 
the  age  by  Dr.  Merley ;  but  the  writer  of  his  Life  relates  that 
he  was  already  among  them,  when,  hearing  a  r.oife  in  the 
lfreet,  and  enquiring  the  caufe,  they  found  a  fon  of  Ben  Jon,- 
fon  under  an  arreft.  This  was  Morley,  whom  Waller  fet  free 
at  the  expence  of one  hundred  pounds,  took  him  into  the  coun¬ 
try  as  director  of  his  ftuaies,  and  then  procured  him  admiffion 
into  the  company  of  the  friends  of  literature.  Of  this  fadt, 
Clarendon  had  a  nearer  knowledge  than  the  biographer,  and 
is  therefore  more  to  be  credited. 

The  account  of  Waller’s  parliamentary  eloquence  is  fecond- 
ed  by  Burnet,  who,  though  he  calls  him  “  the  delight  of  the 
“  Houft,”  adds,  that  “  he  was  only  concerned  to  fay  that 
“  which  Ihould  make  him  be  applauded,  he  never  laid  the  bu- 
“  finefs  of  the  Houfe  to  heart,  being  a  vain  and  empty,  though 
“  a  witty,  man. 

Of  his  infinuation  and  flattery  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  truth  is  told.  Afcham,  in  his  elegant  defeription 
of  thofe  whom  in  modern  language  we  term  Wits, fays, that  they 
are  open flatterers,  and  privy  mockers.  Waller  (hewed  a  little 
of  both,  when,  upon  fight  of  the  Dutchefs  of  Newcaftle’s 
verfes  on  the  death  of  a  Siao-,  he  declared  that  he  would  give 
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all  his  own  compofitions  to  have  written  them,  and,  being 
charged  with  the  exorbitance  of  his  adulation,  anfwered,  that 
“  nothing  was  too  much  to  be  given,  that  a  lady  might  be  fav- 
“  ed  from  the  difgrace  of  fuch  a  vile  performance.”  This  how¬ 
ever  was  no  very  mifchievous  or  very  unufual  deviation  from 
truth  :  had  his  hypocrify  been  confined  to  fuch  tranfadlions,  he 
might  have  been  forgiven,  though  not  praifed;  for  who  for¬ 
bears  to  flatter  an  author  or  a  lady  ? 

Of  the  laxity  of  his  political  principles,  and  the  weaknefs  of 
his  refolution,  he  experienced  the  natural  effect,  by  lofing  the 
eft  eem  of  every  party.  From  Cromwell  he  had  only  his  recall; 
and  from  Charles  the  Second,  who  delighted  in  his  company, 
he  obtained  only  the  pardon  cf  his  relation  Hampden,  and  the 
fafety  of  Hampden’s  Ion. 

As  far  as  conjecture  can  be  made  from  the  whole  of  his 
writing,  and  his  conduCt,  he  was  habitually  and  deliberately  a 
friend  to  monarchy.  His  deviation  towards  democracy  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  his  connection  with  Hampden,  for  whofe  fake  he 
profecuted  Crawley  with  great  bitternefs;  and  the  invective 
which  he  pronounced  on  that  occafion  was  fo  popular,  that 
twenty  thoufand  copies  are  faid  by  his  biographer  to  have  been 
fold  in  one  day. 

It  is  confeffed  that  his  faults  ftill  left  him  many  friends,  at 
leaft  many  companions.  His  convivial  power  cf  pleafing  is 
univerfally  acknowledged  ;  but  thofe  who  converfed  with  him 
intimately,  found  him  not  only  paffionate,  efpecially  in  his  old 
age,  but  refentful ;  fo  that  the  interposition  of  friends  was 
fometimes  neceffary. 

His  wit  and  his  poetry  naturally  connected  him  with  the  po¬ 
lite  writers  of  his  time  :  he  was  joined  with  Lord  Buckhurft  in 
the  tranflation  of  Corneille’s  Pompey  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  ad¬ 
ded  his  help  to  that  of  Cowley  in  the  original  draught  of  the 
Rehearfal. 

The  care  of  his  fortune,  which  Clarendon  imputes  to  him 
in  a  degree  little  lefs  than  criminal,  was  either  not  conftant  or 
not  fuccefsful ;  for,  having  inherited  a  patrimony  of  three 
thoufand  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  in  the  time  of  James  the 
Firft,  and  augmented  at  leaft  by  one  wealthy  marriage,  he  left, 
about  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  an  income  of  not  more  than 
twelve  or  thirteen  hundred;  which,  when  the  different  value 
cf  money  is  reckoned,  will  be  found  perhaps  not  more  than  a 
fourth  part  of  what  he  once  pofleffed. 

Of  this  diminution,  part  was  the  confequence  of  the  gifts 
which  he  was  forced  to  fcatter,  and  the  fine  which  he  was  con¬ 
demned  to  pay  at  the  detection  of  his  plot ;  and  if  his  eftate,  as' 
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is  related  in  his  life,  was  fequeftered,  he  had  probably  contract¬ 
ed  debts  when  he  lived  in  exile  ;  for  we  are  told,  that  at  Paris 
he  lived  in  fplendor,  and  was  the  only  Englifhman,  except  the 
Lord  St.  Albans,  that  kept  a  table. 

His  unlucky  plot  compelled  him  to  fell  a  thoufand  a  year ; 
of  the  wafte  of  the  reft  there  is  no  account,  except  that  he  is 
confefted  bv  his  biographer  to  have  been  a  bad  oeconomift. 
He  feems  to  have  deviated  from  the  common  pradtice  ;  to 
have  been  a  hoarder  in  his  firft  years,  and  a  fquanderer  in  his 
laft. 

Of  his  courfe  of  ftudies,  or  choice  of  books,  nothing  is 
known  more  than  that  he  profefted  himfelf  unable  to  read  Chap¬ 
man’s  translation  of  Homer  without  rapture.  His  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  the  duty  of  a  poet  is  contained  in  his  declaration,  that 
“  he  would  blot  from  his  works  any  line  that  did  not  contain 
“  fome  motive  to  virtue.” 

THE  characters,  by  which  Waller  intended  to  diftinguifh 
his  writing,  2re  fprightlinefs  and  dignity  ;  in  his  fmaller  pieces, 
he  endeavours  to  be  gay ;  in  the  larger,  to  be  great.  Of  his 
airy  and  light  productions,  the  chief  fource  is  gallantry,  that 
attentive  reverence  of  female  excellence  which  has  defcended  to 
us  from  the  Gothic  ages.  As  his  poems  are  commonly  occafi- 
onal,  and  his  addreffes  perfonal,  he  was  not  fo  liberally  fup- 
plied  with  grand  as  with  loft  images  ;  for  beauty  is  more  eafiiy 
found  than  magnanimity. 

The  delicacy,  which  he  cultivated,  reftrains  him  to  a  certain 
nicety  and  caution,  even  when  he  writes  upon  the  llighteft 
matter.  He  has,  therefore,  in  his  whole  volume,  nothing 
burlefque,  and  feldom  any  thing  ludicrous  or  familiar.  He 
feems  always  to  do  his  beft  ;  though  his  fubjeCts  are  often  un¬ 
worthy  of  his  care. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  think  without  fome  contempt  on  an  author, 
who  is  growing  illuftricus  in  his  own  opinion  by  verfes,  at  one 
time,  “Toa  Lady,  who  can  do  any  thing,  but  deep,  when 
“  fhe  pleafes  at  another,  11  Toa  Lady  who  can  lleep  when 
“  fhe  pleafes now,  “Toa  Lady,  on  her  palling  through  a 
“  crowd  of  people  then,  “  On  a  braid  of  divers  colours  wo- 
“  venby  four  Ladies  “  On  a  tree  cut  in  paper  or,  “To 
“  a  Ladv,  from  whom  he  received  the  copy  of  verfes  on  the 
“  paper-tree,  which,  for  many  years,  had  been  miffing.” 

Genius  now  and  then  produces  a  lucky  trifle.  We  ftill 
read  the  Dove  of  Anacreon,  and  Sparrow  of  Catullus  ;  and  a 
writer  naturally  pleafes  himfelf  with  a  performance,  which 
owes  nothing  to  the  fubjedl.  But  compositions  merely  pretty 
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have  the  fate  of  other  pretty  things,  and  are  quitted  in  time 
for  fomething  ufeful ;  they  are  flowers  fragrant  and  fair,  but  of 
Short  duration;  or  they  are  blofioms  to  be  valued  only  as  they 
foretell  fruits. 

Among  Waller’s  little  poems  are  fome,  which  their  excel¬ 
lency  ought  to  fecure  from  oblivion;  as,  To  Amoret ,  compar¬ 
ing  the  different  modes  of  regard  with  which  he  looks  on  her 
and  SachariJJ'a  ;  and  the  verfes  On  Love ,  that  begin,  Anger  in 
hajly  words  or  blows. 

In  others  he  is  not  equally  fuccefsful ;  Sometimes  his  thoughts 
are  deficient,  and  fometimes  his  expreflion. 

The  numbers  are  not  always  mufical ;  as, 

Fair  Venus,  in  thy  foft  arms 
The  god  of  rage  confine  ; 

For  thy  whifpers  are  the  charms 

Which  only  can  divert  his  fierce  defign. 

What  though  he  frown,  and  to  tumult  do  incline  ; 

Thou  the  flame 

Kindled  in  his  breaft  canft  tame 

With  that  fnow  which  unmelted  lies  on  thine. 

He  feidom  indeed  fetches  an  amorous  fentiment  from  the 
depths  of  fcience ;  his  thoughts  are  for  the  moft  part  eafily  un- 
derftood,  and  his  images  fuch  as  the  fuperficies  of  nature  rea¬ 
dily  fupplies;  he  has  a  juft  claim  to  popularity,  becaufe  he 
writes  to  common  degrees  of  knowledge  ;  and  is  free  at  leaft 
from  philofophical  pedantry,  unlefs  perhaps  the  end  of  a  fong 
to  the  Sun  may  be  excepted,  in  which  he  is  too  much  a  Coper- 
nican.  To  which  may  be  added  the  fimile  of  the  Palm  in  the 
verfes  on  her  pajjing  through  a  crowd-,  and  a  line  in  a  more  Se¬ 
rious  poem  on  the  Pejioration ,  about  vipers  and  treacle 
which  can  only  be  underftood  by  thofe  who  happen  to  know 
the  compofition  of  the  Theriaca. 

His  thoughts  are  Sometimes  hyperbolical,  and  his  images 
unnatural ; '  ‘  ° 

— The  plants  admire. 

No  lefs  than  thofe  of  old  did  Orpheus’  lyre  ; 

Tf  She  fit  down,  with  tops  all  tow’rds  her  bow’d ; 

They  round  about  her  into  arbours  crowd  : 

Or  if  fhe  walks,  in  even  ranks  they  ftand, 

Like  fome  wall-marfhal’d  and  obfequious  band. 
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In  another  place ; 

While  in  the  part  I  ftng,  the  liftening  deer 
Attend  my  paffion,  and  forget  to  fear  : 

When  to  the  beeches  I  report  my  flame, 

They  bow  their  heads,  as  if  they  felt  the  fame. 

To  gods  appealing,  when  I  reach  their  bowers, 

With  loud  complaints  they  anfwer  me  in  Ihowers. 

To  thee  a  wild  and  cruel  loul  is  given, 

More  deaf  than  trees,  and  prouder  than  the  Heaven  ! 

On  the  head  of  a  ftag. 

O  fertile  head !  which  every  year 
Could  fuch  a  crop  of  wonder  bear  ! 

The  teeming  Earth  did  never  bring 
So  foon,  fo  hard,  fo  huge  a  thing  : 

Which  might  it  never  have  been  caft, 

Each  year’s  growth  added  to  the  laft, 

Thefe  lofty  branches  had  fupply’d 
The  Earth’s  bold  Ion’s  prodigious  pride  ; 

Heaven  with  thefe  engines  had  been  fcal'd 
When  mountains  heap'd  on  mountains  fail’d. 

Sometimes  l  aving  fucceeded  in  the  firfh  part,  he  makes  a 
feeble  conclufton.  In  the  fong  of  “  Sacharifla’s  and  Amoret’s 
Friendfhip,”  the  two  laft  ftanzas  ought  to  have  been 
omitted. 

His  images  of  gallantry  are  not  always  in  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree  delicate. 

Then  ftiall  my  love  this  doubt  difplace, 

And  gain  fuch  trull  that  I  may  come 
And  banquet  fometimes  on  thy  face, 

But  make  my  conftant  meals  at  home. 

Some  applications  may  be  thought  too  remote  and  unconfe- 
quential  :  as  in  the  verfes  on  the  Lady  Dancing  : 

The  fun  in  figures  fuch  as  thefe 
Joys  with  the  moon  to  play  : 

To  the  fweet  ltrains  they  advance, 

Which  do  reiult  from  their  own  fpheres  ; 

As  this  nymph’s  dance 
Moves  with  the  numbers  which  fhe  hears. 
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Sometimes  a  thought,  which  might  perhaps  fill  a  diftich, 
is  expanded  and  attenuated  till  it  grows  weak  and  almoft 
evanefcent. 

Chloris !  fince  firft  our  calm  of  peace 
Was  frighted  hence,  this  good  we  find, 

Your  favours  with  your  fears  increafe, 

And  growing  mifchiefs  make  you  kind. 

So  the  fair  tree,  which  Rill  preferves 

Her  fruit,  and  Hate,  while  no  wind  blows, 

In  Harms  from  that  uprightnei's  fwerves ; 

And  the  glad  earth  about  her  llrows 
With  treafure  from  her  yielding  boughs. 

His  images  are  not  always  diftinft ;  as,  in  the  following 
paflhge,  he  comm.nds  Love  as  a  perfon  with  Love  as  a  pai- 

iion : 

Some  other  nymphs,  with  colours  faint 
And  pencil  flow,  may  Cupid  paint, 

And  a  weak  heart  in  time  defiroy  ; 

She  has  a  ftamp,  and  prints  the  Boy  : 

Can,  with  a  Angle  look,  inflame 
The  coldeft  bread:,  the  rudeft  tame. 

His  fallies  of  cafual  flattery  are  fometimes  elegant  and  hap¬ 
py,  as  that  in  return  for  the  Silver  Pen ;  and  fometimes  empty 
and  trifling,  as  that  upon  the  Card  torn  by  the  fhieen.  There 
are  a  few  lines  written  in  the  Dutcbefs's  Paf  'o ,  which  he  is  faid 
by  Fenton  to  have  kept  a  fummer  under  correction.  It  hap¬ 
pened  to  Waller,  as  to  others,  that  his  fuccefs  was  not  always 
in  proportion  to  his  labour. 

Of  thefe  pretty  compofitions,  neither  the  beauties  nor  the 
faults  deferve  much  attention.  T  he  amorous  verfes  have  this 
to  recommend  them,  that  they  are  lefs  hyperbolical  than  thofe 
of  fome  other  poets.  Waller  is  not  always  at  the  laft  gafp  ; 
he  does  not  die  of  a  frown,  nor  live  upon  a  fmile.  There  is, 
however,  too  much  love,  and  too  many  trifles.  Little  things 
are  made  too  important ;  and  the  Empire  of  Beauty  is  repre- 
fented  as  exerting  its  influence  further  than  can  be  allowed  by 
the  multiplicity  of  human  paffions,  and  the  variety  of  human 
wants.  Such  books,  therefore,  may  be  confidered  as  fhewing 
the  world  under  a  falfe  appearance,  and,  fo  far  as  they  obtain 
credit  from  the  young  and  unexperienced,  as  mifleading  expec¬ 
tation,  and  rrufguiding  practice. 
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Of  his  nobler  and  more  weighty  performances,  the  'greater 
part  is  panegyrical :  for  of  praife  he  was  very  lavilh,  as  is  ob« 
ferved  by  his  imitator,  Lord  Lanfdowne  : 

No  fatyr  ftalks  within  the  hallow’d  ground,  1 

But  queens  and  heroines,  kings  and  gods  abound  ■,  > 

Glory  and  arms  and  love  are  all  the  found.  J 

In  the  firft  poem,  on  the  danger  of  the  Prince  on  the  coaft 
of  Spain,  there  is  a  puerile  and  ridiculous  mention  of  Arion 
at  the  beginning  ;  and  the  laft  paragraph,  on  the  Cable ,  is 
in  part  ridiculoufly  mean,  and  in  part  ridiculoufly  tumid* 
The  poem,  however,  is  fuch  as  may  be  juftly  praifed,  with¬ 
out  much  allowance  for  the  ftate  of  our  poetry  and  language 
at  that  time. 

The  two  next  poems  are  upon  the  King’s  behaviour  at  the 
death  of  Buckingham,  and  upon  his  Navy. 

He  has,  in  the  firft,  ufed  the  Pagan  deities  with  great  pro¬ 
priety  : 

’Tv;as  svant  of  fuch  a  precedent  as  this 
Made  the  old  Heathens  frame  their  gods  amifs. 

In  the  poem  on  the  Navy,  thofe  lines  are  very  noble  which 
fuppofe  the  King’s  power  fecure  againft  a  fecond  Deluge ;  fo 
noble,  that  it  were  almoft  criminal  to  remark  the  miftake  of 
centre  for  furface ,  or  to  fay  that  the  empire  of  the  fea  would 
be  worth  little  if  it  were  not  that  the  waters  terminate  in 
land. 

The  poem  upon  Sallee  has  forcible  fentiments  ;  but  the  con- 
clufion  is  feeble.  That  on  the  Repairs  of  St.  Paul’s  has  fome- 
thing  vulgar  and  obvious ;  fuch  as  the  mention  of  Amphion  ; 
and  fomething  violent  and  harfh  :  as, 


So  all  our  minds  with  his  confpire  to  grace 
The  Gentiles’  great  apoltle,  and  deface 
Thofe  ftate-obfcuring  fheds,  that  like  a  chain 
Seem’d  to  confine,  and  fetter  him  again  : 

Which  the  glad  faint  fhakes  off  at  his  command, 
As  once  the  viper  from  his  facred  hand. 

So  joys  the  aged  oak,  when  we  divide 
The  creeping  ivy  from  his  injur’d  fide. 


Of  the  two  laft  couplets,  the  firft  is  extravagant,  and  the 
fecond  mean. 
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His  praife  of  the  Queen  is  too  much  exaggerated  ;  and  the 
thought,  that  fhe  “  faves  lovers,  by  cutting  off  hope,  as  gan- 
u  grenes  are  cured  by  lopping  the  limb,”  prefents  nothing  to 
the  mind  but  difguft  and  horror. 

Of  the  Battle  of  the  Summer  IJlands ,  it  feems  not  eafy  to 
fay  whether  it  is  intended  to  raife  terror  or  merriment.  The 
beginning  is  too  fplendid  for  jeft,  and  the  conclufion  too  light 
for  ferioufnefs.  The  verification  is  ftudied,  the  fcenes  are 
diligently  difplayed,  and  the  images  artfully  amplified ;  but  as 
it  ends  neither  in  joy  nor  forrow,  it  will  fcarcely  be  read  a  fe- 
cond  time. 

The  Panegyrick  upon  Cromwell  has  obtained  from  the  pub- 
lick  a  very  liberal  dividend  of  praife,  which  however  cannot 
be  faid  to  have  been  unjuftly  lavifhed ;  for  fuch  a  feries  of 
verfes  had  rarely  appeared  before  in  the  Englilh  language.  Of 
the  lines  fome  are  grand,  fame  are  graceful,  and  all  are  mufi- 
eal.  There  is  now  and  then  a  feeble  verfe,  or  a  trifling 
thought ;  but  its  great  fault  is  the  choice  of  its  hero. 

The  poem  of  The  War  with  Spain  begins  with  lines  more 
vigorous  and  ftriking  than  Waller  is  accuftomed  to  produce. 

1  The  fucceeding  parts  are  variegated  with  better  pafiages  and 
worfe.  There  is  fomething  too  far-fetched  in  the  comparifon 
of  the  Spaniards  drawing  the  Englifh  on,  by  faluting  St.  Lucar 
with  cannon,  to  Iamb?  awakening  the  lion  by  bleating.  The 
fate  of  the  Marquis  and  his  Lady,  who  were  burnt  in  their 
fhip,  would  have  moved  more,  had  the  poet  not  made  him 
die  like  the  Phoenix,  becaufe  he  had  fpices  about  him,  nor 
exprefled  their  affedtion  and  their  end  by  a  conceit  at  once  falfe 
and  vulgar : 

Alive,  in  equal  flames  of  love  they  burned. 

And  now  together  are  to  allies  turn’d. 

The  verles  to  Charles,  on  his  Return,  were  doubtlefs  in¬ 
tended  to  counterbalance  the  panegyrick  on  Cromwell.  If  it 
has  been  thought  inferior  to  that  with  which  it  is  naturally 
compared,  the  caufe  of  its  deficience  has  been  already  re¬ 
marked. 

The  remaining  pieces  it  is  not  neceflary  to  examine  fingly. 
They  mult  be  fuppofed  to  have  faults  and  beauties  of  the  fame 
kind  with  the  reft.  The  Sacred  Poems,  however,  defer ve 
particular  regard  ;  they  were  the  work  of  Waller’s  declining 
life,  of  thofe  hours  in  which  he  looked  upon  the  fame  and 
the  folly  of  the  time  paft  with  the  fentiments  which  his  great 
predeceffor  Petrarch  bequeathed  to  pofterity,  upon  his  re¬ 
view 
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view  of  that  love  and  poetry  which  have  given  him  immor¬ 
tal  it  v. 

That  natural  jealoufy  which  makes  every  man  unwilling  to 
allow  much  excellence  in  another,  always  produces  a  difpofi- 
tion  to  believe  that  the  mind  grows  old  with  the  body  ;  and 
that  he,  whom  we  are  now  forced  to  confefs  fuperior,  is 
haftening  daily  to  a  level  with  ourfelves.  By  delighting  to 
think  this  of  the  living,  we  learn  to  think  it  of  the  dead  ;  and 
Fenton,  with  all  his  kindnefs  for  Waller,  has  the  luck  to 
mark  the  exact  time  when  his  genius  palled  the  zenith, 
which  he  places  at  his  fifty-fifth  year.  This  is  to  allot  the 
mind  but  a  fmall  portion.  Intellectual  decay  is  doubtlefs  not 
uncommon  ;  but  it  feems  not  to  be  univerfal.  Newton  w7as 
in  his  eighty-fifth  year  improving  his  chronology,  a  few  days 
before  his  death  ;  and  Waller  appears  not,  in  my  opinion,  to 
have  loft  at  eighty-two  any  part  of  his  poetical  power. 

His  Sacred  Poems  do  not  pleafe  like  fome  of  his  other 
works  ;  but  before  the  fatal  fifty-live,  had  he  written  on  the 
fame  fubjecds,  his  fuccefs  would  hardly  have  been  better. 

It  has  been  the  frequent  lamentation  of  good  men,  that 
verfe  has  been  too  little  applied  to  the  purpofes  of  worfhip, 
and  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  animate  devotion  by 
pious  poetry.  That  they  have  very  feldom  attained  their  end 
is  fufficiently  known,  and  it  may  not  be  improper  to  enquire 
why  they  have  mifearried. 

Let  :u>  pious  ear  be  offended  if  I  advance,  in  oppofition  to 
many  authorities,  that  poetical  devotion  cannot  often  pleafe. 
The  doclrines  of  Religion  may  indeed  be  defended  in  a  di- 
da&ick  poem  ;  and  he,  who  has  the  happy  power  of  arguing 
in  verL,  will  not  lofe  it  becaufe  his  fubjeCt  is  facred.  A  poet 
may  deferibe  the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  Nature,  the  flow¬ 
ers  of  the  Spring,  and  the  harvefts  of  Autumn,  the  vicifiltudes 
of  the  Tide,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  Sky,  and  praife  the 
Maker  for  his  works,  in  lines  which  no  reader  {ball  lay  afide. 
The  fubjeCI  of  the  deputation  is  not  piety,  but  the  motives  to 
pietv ;  that  cf  the  defeription  is  not  God,  but  the  works  of 
God. 

Contemplative  piety,  or  the  intercourfe  between  God  and 
the  human  foul,  cannot  be  poetical.  Man  admitted  to  im¬ 
plore  the  mercy  of  his  Creator,  and  plead  the  merits  of 
his  Redeemer,  is  already  in  a  higher  ftate  than  poetry  can 
confer. 

The  effe.ice  of  poetry  is  invention ;  fuch  invention  as,  by 
producing  fomething  unexpected,  furprifes  and  delights.  The 
topidcs  of  devotion  are  few,  and  being  few  are  univerfally 
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known  ;  but,  few  as  they  are,  they  can  be  made  no  more;  they 
can  receive  no  grace  from  novelty  of  fentiment,  and  very  little 
from  novelty  of  expreffion. 

Poetry  pleafes  by  exhibiting  an  idea  more  grateful  to  the 
mind  than  things  themfelves  afford.  This  effecft  proceeds 
from  the  difplay  of  thofe  parts  of  nature  w  hich  attradb,  and 
the  concealment  of  thofe  which  repel,  the  imagination :  but 
Religion  muft  be  fhewn  as  it  is  ;  fuppreffion  and  addition 
equally  corrupt  it;  and  fuch  as  it  is,  it  is  known  already. 

From  poetry  the  reader  juftly  expedls,  and  from  good  poetry 
always  obtains,  the  enlargement  of  his  comprehenfion  and 
elevation  of  his  fancy  :  but  this  is  rarely  to  be  hoped  by  Chrif- 
tians  from  metrical  devotion.  Whatever  is  great,  defireable, 
or  tremendous,  is  comprifed  in  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Be¬ 
ing.  Omnipotence  cannot  be  exalted  ;  Infinity  cannot  be  am¬ 
plified  ;  Perfection  cannot  be  improved. 

The  employments  of  pious  meditation  are  Faith,  Thanks¬ 
giving,  Repentance,  and  Supplication.  Faith,  invariably  uni¬ 
form,  cannot  be  inverted  by  fancy  with  decorations.  Thankf- 
giving,  the  moft  joyful  of  all  holy  effufions,  yet  addreffed  to  a 
Being  without  pafiions,  is  confined  to  a  few  modes,  and  is  to  be 
felt  rather  than  expreffed.  R.epentance,  trembling  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  the  judge,  is  not  at  leifure  for  cadences  and  epithets. 
Supplication  of  man  to  man  may  diffufe  itfelf  through  many 
topicks  of  perfuafion ;  but  Application  to  God  can  only  cry 
for  mercy. 

Of  fentiments  purely  religious,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
moft  fimple  exprertion  is  the  moft  fublime.  Poetry  lofes  its 
luftre  and  its  power,  becaufe  it  is  applied  to  the  decoration  of 
fomething  more  excellent  than  itfelf.  All  that  pious  verle 
can  do  is  to  help  the  memory,  and  delight  the  ear,  and  for 
thefe  purpofes  it  may  be  very  ufeful ;  but  it  Applies  nothing 
to  the  mind.  The  ideas  of  Chriftian  Theology  are  too  fim¬ 
ple  for  eloquence,  too  facred  for  fidtion,  and  too  majeftick  for 
ornament;  to  recommend  them  by  tropes  and  figures,  is  to 
magnify  by  a  concave  mirror  the  fidereal  he'mifphere. 

As  much  of  Waller’s  reputation  was  owing  to  the  feftnefs 
and  fmoothnefs  of  his  Numbers ;  it  is  proper  to  confider  thofe 
minute  particulars  to  which  a  verfifter  muft  attend. 

He  certainly  very  much  excelled  in  fmoothnefs  moft  of  the 
writers  who  were  living  when  his  poetry  commenced.  The 
Poets  of  Elizabeth  had  attained  an  art  of  modulation,  which 
was  afterwards  neglecled  or  forgotten.  Fairfax  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  him  as  his  model ;  and  he  might  have  ftudied  with 
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advantage  the  poem  of  Davies*,  which,  though  merely  phi- 
lcfophical,  yet  feldom  leaves  the  ear  ungratified. 

But  he  was  rather  lmooth  than  ftrong  ;  of  tke  full  refunding 
line,  which  Pope  attributes  to  Dryden,  he  has  given  very  few 
examples.  T  he  critical  decifion  has  given  the  praife  cf 
ftrength  to  Denham,  and  cf  fvveetnefs  to  Waller. 

His  excellence  of  verfification  has  fome  abatements.  He 
ufes  the  expletive  do  very  frequently ;  and  though  he  lived  to 
fee  it  almolt  univerfally  ejected,  was  not  more  careful  to  avoid 
it  in  his  laft  compofitions  than  in  his  firft.  Praife  had  given 
him  confidence  ;  and  finding  the  world  fatisfied,  he  fatisfied 
himfelf. 

His  rhymes  are  fometimes  Weak  words  :  fo  is  found  to  make 
the  rhyme  twice  in  ten  lines,  and  occurs  often  as  a  rhyme 
through  his  book. 

His  double  rhymes,  in  heroick  verfe,  have  been  cenfured  by 
Mrs.  Phillips,  who  was  his  rival  in  the  translation  of  Corneil¬ 
le’s  Pom  pey;  and  more  faults  might  be  found,  were  not  the 
enquiry  below  attention. 

He  fometimes  ufes  the  obfolete  termination  cf  verbs,  as 
waxeth ,  affedleth  ;  and  fometimes  retains  the  final  fyllable  of 
the  preterite,  as  amazed,  fttppofed,  of  which  I  know  not  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  not  to  the  detriment  of  cur  language  that  we  have 
totally  rejected  them. 

Of  triplets  he  is  fparing ;  but  he  did  not  wholly  forbear 
them  :  of  an  Alexandrine  he  has  given  no  example. 

The  general  character  of  his  poetry  is  elegance  and  gaiety. 
He  is  never  pathetick,  and  very  rarely  fublime.  He  feems 
neither  to  have  had  a  mind  much  elevated  by  nature,  nor  am¬ 
plified  by  learning.  His  thoughts  are  fuch  a$  a  liberal  con- 
verfation  and  large  acquaintance  with  life  would  eafily  fup- 
ply.  They  had  however  then,  perhaps,  that  grace  of  novelty 
which  they  are  now  often  fuppefed  to  want  by  thofe  who, 
having  already  found  them  in  later  books,  do  not  know  or  en¬ 
quire  who  produced  them  firfh  This  treatment  is  unjuft. 
Let  not  the  original  author  lofe  by  his  imitators. 

Praife,  however,  fhould  be  due  before  it  is  given.  The 
author  of  Waller’s  Life  aferibes  to  him  the  firft  practice  of 
what  Erythraeus  and  fume  late  criticks  call  Alliteration ,  of 
tiling  in  the  fame  verfe  many  words  beginning  with  the  fame 

letter. 

*  Sir  John  Davies,  entituled,  “  Ncfce  teipfum.  This  Oracle 
“  expounded  in  two  Elegies ;  I.  Of  Humane  Knowledge ; 

“  II-  Of  the  Soule  of  Man  and  the  Iaimortaiiiie  thereof, 
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letter.  But  this  knack,  whatever  be  its  value,  was  fo  frequent 
among  early  writers,  that  Gafcoigne,  a  writer  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  warns  the  young  poet  againft  affe&ing  it ;  Shakfpeare, 
in  the  Midfummer  Night’s  Dream,  is  fuppofed  to  ridicule  it ; 
and  in  another  play  the  fonnet  of  Holofernes  fully  difplays  it. 

He  borrows  too  many  of  his  fentiments  and  illuftrations 
from  the  old  Mythology,  for  which  it  is  vain  to  plead  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  ancient  poets:  the  deities,  which  they  introduced  fo 
frequently,  were  confidered  as  realities,  fo  far  as  to  be  received 
by  the  imagination,  whatever  fober  realon  might  even  then  de¬ 
termine.  But  of  thefe  images  time  has  tarnifhed  the  fplendor. 
A  fi&ion,  not  only  dete&ed  but  defpifed,  ean  never  afford  a 
folid  bafis  to  any  pofition,  though  fometimes  it  may  furnifh,  a 
tranfient  allufion,  or  flight  illuftration.  N o  modern  monarch 
can  be  much  exalted  by  hearing  that,  as  Hercules  had  had  his 
club,  he  has  his  navy. 

But  of  the  praife  of  Waller,  though  much  may  be  taken 
away,  much  will  remain  ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
added  fomething  to  our  elegance  of  didtion,  and  fomething  to 
our  propriety  of  thought;  and  to  him  may  be  applied  what 
Taffofaid,  with  equal  fpirit  and  juftice  of  himfelf  and  Gua- 
rir.i,  when,  having  perufed  the  Pajlor  Fido,  he  cried  out,  u  If 
“  he  had  not  read  Aminta ,  he  had  not  excelled  it.” 
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AS  Waller  profelTed  himfelf  to  have  learned  the  art  of 
verhfication  f.om  Fairfax,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  fub- 
join  a  fpecimen  of  his  work,  which,  after  Mr.  Hoole’s  tranfla- 
tion,  will  perhaps  not  be  foon  reprinted.  By  knowing  the 
ftate  in  which  Waller  found  our  poetry,  the  reader  may  judge 
how  much  he  improved  it. 


1. 

Erminia’s  fteed  (this  while)  his  miftrefie  bore 
Through  fcrrefts  tnicke  among  the  fhadie  treene, 

Her  feeble  hand  the  bridle  raines  forlore, 

Ilalfe  in  a  fwoune  the  was  for  feare  I  weene; 

But  her  flit  cou:fer  fpared  nere  the  more, 

T o  beare  her  through  the  defart  woods  unfeene 

Of  her  ftrong  foes,  that  chas’d  her  through  the  plaine, 
And  Hill  purfu’d,  but  flili  purfu’d  in  vaine. 

2. 

Like  as  the  wearie  hounds  at  laft  retire, 

Windlefle,  difpleafed,  from  the  fruitlefle  chace, 

When  the  flie  beaft  Tapifnt  in  bufh  and  brire, 

No  art  nor  paines  can  rowfe  out  of  his  place  : 

The  Chriftian  knights  fo  full  of  fhame  and  ire 
Returned  backe,  with  faint  and  wearie  pace  ! 

Yet  ftill  the  fearfull  Dame  fled,  fwift  as  winde, 

Nor  euer  Raid,  nor  euer  lookt  behinde. 

3-  '  .  J 

Through  thicke  and  thinne,  all  night,  all  day,  fhe  driued, 

Withouten  comfort,  companie,  or  guide, 

Her  plaints  andteares  with  euery  thought  reuiued, 

She  heard  and  faw  her  greefes,  but  nought  befide. 

But  when  the  funne  his  burning  chariot  diued 
In  Thetis  waue,  and  wearie  teame  vntide, 

On  Iordans  fandie  banks  her  com  fe  fhe  ftaid, 

At  laft,  there  downe  fhe  light,  and  dcwne  fhe  laid. 

4- 

Her  teares,  her  drinke ;  her  food,  her  forrowings, 

This  was  her  diet  that  vnhappie  night : 

But  fleepe  (that  fvveet  repofe  and  quiet  brings) 

To  eafe  the  greefes  of  difcontented  wight, 

Spred  foorth  his  tender,  foft,  and  nimble  wingc, 

In  his  dull  armes  foulding  the  virgin  bright; 

And  loue,  his  mother,  and  the  graces  kept 
Strong  watch  and  warde,  while  this  faire  Ladie  flept. 

5.  The 
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The  birds  awalcte  her  with  their  morning  long, 

Their  warbling  muficke  peartt  her  tender  eare. 

The  murmuring  brookes  and  whittling  windes  among 
The  ratling  boughes,  and  leaues,  their  parts  did  beare; 

Her  eies  vnclos’d  beheld  the  groues  along 
Of  fwaines  and  fhepherd  groomes,  that  dwellings  weare  ; 
And  that  fweet  noife,  birds  winds,  and  waters  fent, 
Prouokte  again  the  virgin  to  lament. 

6. 

Her  plaints  were  interrupted  with  a  found, 

That  feem’d  from  thickeft  butties  to  proceed, 

Some  idly  fhepherd  fung  a  luftie  round, 

And  to  his  voice  had  tun’d  his  oaten  reed  ; 

Thither  file  went,  an  old  man  there  fhe  found, 

(At  whofe  right  hand  his  little  flock  did  feed ) 

Sat  making  bafkets,  his  three  fonnes  among. 

That  learn’d  their  fathers  art,  and  learn’d  his  fong. 

7- 

Beholding  one  in  fhining  armes  appeare 
The  feeiie  man  and  his  were  fore  difmaid ; 

But  fweet  Erminia  comforted  their  feare, 

Hei  vental!  vp,  her  vifage  open  laid, 

You  happie  folke,  ofheau’n  beloued  deare, 

Work  on  (quoth  file)  upon  your  harmlefie  traid, 

Thefe  dreadfull  armes  I  beare  no  warfare  bring 
To  your  fweet  toile,  nor  thofe  fweet  tunes  you  fing. 

8. 

But  father,  fince  this  land,  thefe  townes  and  towres, 
Deftroied  are  with  fword,  with  fire  and  fpoile. 

How  may  it  be  unhurt,  that  you  and  yours 
In  fafetie  thus,  applie  your  harmlefie  toile  ? 

My  fonne  (quoth  he)  this  pore  eftate  of  ours 
Is  euer  fafe  from  ftorm  of  warlike  broile ; 

This  wildernefle  doth  vs  in  fafetie  keepe, 

No  thundring  drum,  no  trumpet  breakes  our  fleepe. 

9- 

Haply  iuft  heau’ns  defence  and  fliield  of  right, 

Doth  loue  the  innocence  of  Ample  fv/ains, 

The  thunderbolts  on  higheft  mountains  light, 

And  feld  or  neuer  ftrike  the  lower  plaines  : 

So  kings  baue  caufe  to  feare  Bellonaes  might, 

Not  they  whofe  fweat  and  toile  their  dinner  gaines, 

Nor  ever  greedie  foldier  was  entiled 
By  pouertie,  negledled  and  defpittd. 
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xo. 

O  Pouertie,  chefe  of  the  heau’nly  brood, 

Dearer  to  me  than  wealth  or  kingly  crowne  ! 

No  wifh  for  honour,  thirft  of  others  good, 

Can  moue  my  hart*  contented  with  mine  owns : 

We  quench  our  thirft  with  water  of  this  flood, 

Nor  fear  we  poifon  fhould  therein  be  tbrowne  : 

Thefe  little  flocks  of  fheepe  and  tender  goates 
Giue  milke  for  food,  and  wool!  to  make  us  coates. 

11. 

We  little  wifh,  we  need  but  little  wealth, 

From  cold  and  hunger-  vs  to  cloath  and  feed  ; 

Thefe  are  my  fonnes,  their  care  prefemes  from  ftealth 
Their  fathers  flocks,  nor  fervants  moe  I  need  : 

Amid  thefe  groues  I  walke  oft  for  my  health, 

And  to  the  fifties,  birds,  and  beaftes  giue  heed, 

How  they  are  fed,  in  foreft,  fprmg  and  lake. 

And  their  contentment  for  enfample  take. 

12. 

Time  was  (for  each  one  hath  his  doting  time, 

Thefe  fduer  locks  were  golden  trefles  than) 

That  countrielife  I  hated  as  a  crime. 

And  from  the  forrefts  fweet  contentment  ran, 

To  Memphis’  ftately  pallace  would  I  clime, 

And  there  became  the  mightie  Caliphes  man. 

And  though  I  but  a  Ample  gardner  weare. 

Yet  could  I  markeabufes,  fee  and  heare, 

J3\ 

Entifed  on  with  hope  of  future  gaine, 

I  fuffred  long  what  did  my  foule  difpleafe  ; 

But  when  my  youth  was  fpent,  my  hope  was  vaine, 

I  felt  my  native  ftrength  at  laft  decreafe;. 

I  gan  my  Ioffe  of  luftie  yeeres  complaine, 

And  wiftit  I  had  enjoy’d  the  countries  p  ace  ; 

I  bod  the  court  farewell,  and  with  content 
My  later  age  here  have  I  quiet  fpent. 

14. 

While  thus  he  fpake,  Erminia  hufht  and  ftill 
His  wife  difcourfes  heard,  with  great  attention, 

His  fpeeches  graue  thofe  idle  fancies  kill. 

Which  in  her  troubled  foule  bred  fuch  diflention; 

After  much  thought  reformed  was  her  will, 

Within  thofe  woods  to  dwell  was  her  intention, 

Till  fortune  fhould  occafton  new  afford, 

To  turtle  her  home  to  her  defied  Lord. 
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She  faid  therefore,  O  fhepherd  fortunate  ! 

That  troubles  fome  didlt  whilom  feele  and  proue, 

Yet  liueft  now  in  this  contented  Rate, 

Let  my  mifhap  thy  thoughts  to  pitie  moue, 

To  entertaine  me  as  a  willing  mate 
In  fhepherds  life,  which  I  admire  and  loue  ; 

Within  thefe  pleaTant  groues  perchance  my  hart, 
Of  her  difcomforts,  may  vriload  fome  part. 


16. 


If  gold  or  wealth  of  mod  efteemed  deare, 

If  iewcls  rich,  thou  diddefl  hold  in  prife, 

Such  flore  thereof,  fuch  plentie  haue  I  feen, 

As  to  a  greedie  minde  might  well  fuffice : 

With  that  downe  trickled  many  a  filuer  teare, 

Two  chriftall  ftreames  fell  from  her  watrie  eies  ; 

Part  of  her  fad  misfortunes  than  fhe  told, 

And  wept,  and  with  her  wept  that  fhepherd  old. 


With  fpeeches  kinde,  he  gan  the  virgin  deare 
Towards  his  cottage  gently  home  to  guide  ; 

His  aged  wife  there  made  her  homely  cheare, 

Yet  welcomde  her,  and  plaft  her  by  her  fide. 

The  PrincefTe  dond  a  poore  paftoraes  geare, 

A  kerchiefe  courfe  vpon  her  head  fhe  tide ; 

But  yet  her  geftures  and  her  lookes  (I  gefle) 
Were  fuch,  as  ill  befeem’d  a  fhepherdefle. 

18. 

Not  thofe  rude  garments  could  obfcure,  and  hide 
The  heau’nly  beautie  of  her  angels  face, 

Nor  was  her  princely  ofspring  damnifide, 

Or  ought  difparag’de,  by  thofe  labours  bace  ; 

Her  little  flocks  to  pafture  would  fhe  guide, 

And  milke  her  goates,  and  in  their  folds  them  place, 
Both  cheefe  and  butter  could  fhe  make,  and  frame 
Her  felfe  to  pleafe  the  fhepherd  and  his  dame. 


P  O  M  F  R  E  T. 


Of  Mr.  JOHN  POMFRET  nothing  is  known  but  from 
a  flight  and  confufed  account  prefixed  to  his  poems  by  a  name- 
Jefs  friend ;  who  relates,  that  he  was  the  fon  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Pomfret,  reftor  of  Luton  in  Eedfordfhire  ;  that  he  was 
bred  at  Cambridge  *  ;  entered  into  orders,  and  was  reftor  of 
Malden  in  Bedfordlhire,  and  might  have  rifcn  in  the  Church; 
but  that,  when  he  applied  to  Dr.  Compton,  bifhop  of  London, 
for  inftitution  to  a  living  of  confiderable  value,  to  which  he 
had  been  preferred,  he  found  a  troublefome  obftrudion  raifed 
by  a  malicious  interpretation  of  fame  pafiage  in  his  Choice ; 
from  which  it  was  inferred,  that  he  confidered  happinefs  as 
more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  company  of  a  miftrefs  than  of  a 
wife. 

This  reproach  was  eafily  obliterated:  for  it  had  happened  to 
Pomfret  as  to  all  other  men  who  plan  fchemes  of  life;  he  had 
departed  from  his  purpofe,  and  was  then  married. 

The  malice  cfhis  enemies  had  however  a  very  fatal  confe- 
quence:  the  delay  conftrained  his  attendance  in  London,  where 
he  caught  the  fmall-pox,  and  died  in  1703,  in  the  thirty-fixth 
year  of  his  age. 

He  publifhed  his  poems  in  1699  ;  and  has  been  always  the 
favourite  of  that  clafs  cf  readers,  who,  without  vanity  or  cri- 
ticifm,  feek  only  their  own  amufement. 

His 

*  He  v/as  of  Queen’s  College  there,  and,  by  the  Univerfity 
regifter,  appears  to  have  taken  his  Bachelor’s  degree  in  1684,  ard 
ids  matter's  in  1698.  H. 
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His  Choice  exhibits  a  fyftem  of  life  adapted  to  common  noti¬ 
ons,  and  equal  to  common  expectations ;  fuch  a  ftate  as  affords 
plenty  and  tranquillity,  without  exclufion  of  intellectual  plea- 
lures,  Perhaps  no  compofition  in  our  language  has  been 
oftener  perufedthan  Pomfret’s  Choice. 

In  his  other  poems  there  is  an  eafy  volubility;  the  pleafure 
of  finooth  metre  is  afforded  to  the  ear,  and  the  mind  is  not 
oppreffed  with  ponderous  or  entangled  with  intricate  fenti- 
ment.  He  pleafes  many,  and  he  who  pleafes  many  muft  have 
feme  fpecies  of  merit. 


T. 


DORSE 


Of  the  Earl  of  Dorfet  the  character  has  been  drawn  fo 
largely  and  fo  elegantly  by  Prior,  to  whom  he  was  familiarly 
known,  that  nothing  can  be  added  by  a  cafual  hand  ;  and,  as 
its  author  is  fo  generally  read,  it  would  be  ufelefs  officioufnefs 
to  tranfcribe  it. 

CHARLES  SACKVILLE  was  born  January  24,  1637. 
Having  been  educated  under  a  private  tutor,  he  travelled  into 
Italy,  and  returned  a  little  before  the  Reftoration.  He  was 
chofen  into  the  firft  parliament  that  was  called,  for  Eaft  Grin- 
ftead  in  Suflex,  and  foon  became  a  favourite  of  Charles  the 
Second ;  but  undertook  no  publick  employment,  being  too 
eager  of  the  riotous  and  licentious  pleafures  which  young  men 
of  high  rank,  who  afpired  to  be  thought  Wits,  at  that  time 
imagined  themfelves  intitled  to  indulge. 

One  of  thefe  frolicks  has,  by  the  induftry  of  Wood,  come 
down  to  pofterity.  Sackville,  who  was  then  Lord  Buckhurft, 
with  Sir  Charles  Sedley  and  Sir  Thomas  Ogle,  got  drunk  at 
the  Cock  in  Bow-ftreet  by  Covent-garden,  and,  going  into 
the  balcony,  expofed  themfelves  to  the  populace  in  very  inde¬ 
cent  poftures.  At  laft,  as  they  grew  warmer,  Sedley  flood 
forth  naked,  and  harangued  the  populace  in  fuch  profane  lan¬ 
guage,  that  the  publick  indignation  was  awakened ;  the  crowd 
attempted  to  force  the  door,  and,  being  repulfed,  drove  in  the 
performers  with  ftones,  and  broke  the  windows  of  the  houfe. 

For  this  mifdemeanour  they  were  indidted,  and  Sedley  was 
fined  five  hundred  pounds:  what  was  the  fentence  of  the 
others  is  not  known.  Sedley  employed  Killigrew  and  another 
to  procure  a  remifSon  from  the  King  ;  but  (mark  the  friend- 
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fhip  of  the  diflolute  !)  they  begged  the  fine  for  themfelves,  and 
exacted  it  to  the  laft  groat. 

In  1665,  Lord  Buckhurft  attended  the  Duke  of  York  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  Dutch  war ;  and  was  in  the  battle  of  June  3, 
when  eighteen  great  Dutch  fhips  were  taken,  fourteen  others 
were  deftroyed,  and  Opdam  the  admiral,  who  engaged  the 
Duke,  was  blown  up  befide  him,  with  all  his  crew. 

On  the  day  before  the  battle,  he  is  faid  to  have  compofed  the 
celebrated  fong,  To  all  you  Ladies  novu  at  land- ,  with  equal 
tranquillity  of  mind  and  promptitude  of  wit.  Seldom  any 
fplendid  ftory  is  wholly  true.  I  have  heard  from  the  late  Earl  of 
Orrery,  who  was  likely  to  have  good  hereditary  intelligence, 
that  Lord  Buckhurft  had  been  a  week  employed  upon  it,  and 
only  retouched  or  finifhed  it  on  the  memorable  evening.  But 
even  this,  whatever  it  may  fubtrail  from  his  facility,  leaves 
him  his  courage. 

He  was  foon  after  made  a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber, 
and  fent  On  fhort  embaflles  to  F ranee. 

In  1674,  the  eftate  of  his  uncle  James  Cranfield,  Earl  of 
Middlefex,  came  to  him  by  its  owner’s  death,  and  the  title  was 
conferred  on  him  the  year  after.  In  1677,  he  became,  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  Earl  of  Dorfet,  and  inherited  the  eftate  of 
his  family. 

In  1684,  having  buried  his  firft  wife,  of  the  family  of  Bagot, 
who  left  him  no  child,  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Northampton,  celebrated  both  for  beauty  and  underftanding. 

He  received  fome  favourable  notice  from  King  James  ;  but 
foon  found  it  neceftary  to  oppofe  the  violence  of  his  innovations, 
and  with  fome  other  lords  appeared  in  Weftminfter-hall  to 
countenance  the  biftiops  at  their  trial. 

As  enormities  grew  every  day  lefs  fupportable,  he  found  it 
neceftary  to  concur  in  the  Revolution.  Fie  was  one  of  thofe 
lords  who  fat  every  day  in  council  to  preferve  the  publick  peace, 
after  the  King’s  departure  ;  and,  what  is  n'ot  the  moft  illuftri- 
ous  action  ofhis  life,  he  was  employed  to  conduit  the  Princefs 
Anne  to  Nottingham  with  a  guard,  fuch  as  might  alarm  the 
populace,  as  they  pafled,  with  falfe  apprehenfions  of  her  dan¬ 
ger.  Whatever  end  may  be  defigned,  there  is  always  fome- 
tbing  defpicable  in  a  trick. 

He  became,  as  may  be  eafily  fuppofed,  a  favourite  of  King 
William,  who,  the  day  after  his  accefiion,  made  him  lord 
chamberlain  of  the  houfehold,  and  gave  him  afterwards  the 
garter.  He  happened  to  be  among  thofe  that  were  tolled  with 
the  King  in  an  open  boat  fixteen  hours,  in  very  rough  and  cold 
weather,  on  the  coaft  of  Holland.  His  health  afterwards  de¬ 
clined;  and  on  January  19,  1705-6,  he  died  at  Bath. 

Vol.  V.  o 
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Heurasaman  whofe  elerasce  and  judgement  were  univer- 
'alvcenieiied,  and  whole  bounty  to  tfe  learned  and  virt"  was 
'-e.neralv  known.  To  the  indulgent  arrection  of  the  pubiick, 
Lord  Rochester  bore  ample  teilimonr  in  this  remark :  I  kwrj.' 
rrt  bsw.it  fr,  but  Lord  Buckhurft  may  do  v.  kat  ho  wild  \et  is 
■xz’zrrin  the  wrong. 

If  ;_ch  a  man  attempted  poetrv,  we  cannot  wonder  that  his 
works  were  praifed.  Drvden,  whom,  if  Prior  tells  truth,  he 
c  itingTihhed  bv  his  benehcer.ce,  ana  who  lavifhed  his  b,2r.- 
difhments  or.  these  who  are  not  known  to  have  fo  well  deierved 
them,  undertaking  to  produce  authors  of  our  own  countrv  fu- 
rerior  to  thole  of  antiqcitv,  fans,  1  would  iviana  year  Lordjhi? 
in /afire,  and  Shahs  tare  in  tragedy.  "W  ou'id  i:  be  unarmed 
that,  of  this  ri'.  a  to  antic u: tv,  all  the  fibres  were  lirde  perlc- 
nal  invectives,  and  that  his  longeft  composition  was  a  fang  of 
eleven  ilanzas  r 

The  blame,  however,  of  this  exaggerated  praise  falls  on  the 
encomia!:,  not  upon  the  author  ;  whefe  performances  are, 
what  thev  pretend  to  be,  the  estuhons  of  a  man  of  wit ;  gay, 
vigorous,  and  airv.  Kis  veh’es  to  Howard  fhew  great  fcrt..:tv 
of  mir.d,  and  his  Dr- in  do.  has  been  imitated  by  Pope. 


STEPNEY 


(xEORGE  STEPNEY,  defcended  From  the  Stepneys  of 
Pendigraft  in  Pemljrokeftiire,  was  born  at  Weftminfter  in 
1663.  Of  his  father’s  condition  or  fortune  we  have  no  ac¬ 
count.  Having  received  the  firft  part  of  his  education  at 
Weftminfter,  where  he  pafted  fix  years  in  the  College,  he 
went  at  nineteen  to  Cambridge*,  where  he  continued  a 
friendfhip  begun  at  fchool  with  Mr.  Montague,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Halifax.  They  came  to  London  together,  and  are 
faid  to  have  been  invited  into  publick  life  by  the  Duke  of 
Dorfet. 

His  qualifications  recommended  him  to  many  foreign  em¬ 
ployments,  lb  that  his  time  feems  to  have  been  fpent  in  negoci- 
ations.  In  1692  he  was  fent  envoy  to  the  elector  ofBranden- 
burgh  ;  in  1693  to  the  Imperial  Court;  in  1694  to  the  Elec¬ 
tor  of  Saxony;  in  1696  to  the  Electors  of  Mentz  and  Cologne, 
and  the  Congrefs  at  Fraricfort;  in  1698  a  fecond  time  to 
Brandenburgh  ;  in  1699  to  the  King  of  Poland;  in  1701  again 
to  the  Emperor  ;  and  in  1706  to  the  States  General.  In  1697 
he  was  made  one  of  the  commiffioners  cf  trade.  ^lis  life  was 
bufy,  and  not  long.  He  died  in  1707;  and  is  buried  in 
Weftminfter  Abbey,  with  this  epitaph,  which  Jacob  tran- 
fcribed  : 

o  2  H.  S.  E. 

\ 

*  He  was  entered  of  Trinity  College,  and  took  his  Mailer’s 
•legree  in  1689.  H. 
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H.  S.  E. 

Georgius  Stepneius,  Armiger, 

Vir 

Ob  Ingenii  acumen, 

Literarum  Scientiam, 

Morum  Suavitatem, 

Rerum  Ufum, 

Virorum  Ampliffimorum  Confuetudinem 
Linguae,  Styli,  ac  Vitae  Elegantiam, 

Praeclara  Officia  cum  Britanniae  turn  Europe  prsftit^ 

Sua  aetate  multum  celebratus, 

Apud  pofteros  femper  celebrandus ; 

Plurimas  Legationes  obiit 
EaFide,  Diligentia,  ac  Felicitate, 

Ut  Auguftiffimorum  Principum 
Gulielmi  &  Annae 
Spem  in  illo  repofitam 
Nunquam  fefellerit, 

Haud  raro  fuperaverit. 

Pcft  longum  honorum  Curfum 
Brevi  Temporis  Spatio  confedtum, 

Cum  Naturae  parum,  Famae  fatis  vixerat, 

Animam  ad  altiora  afpirantem  placide  efflavit; 

On  the  Left  Hand, 

G.  S. 

Ex  Equeftri  Familia  Stepneiorum, 

De  Pendegraft,  in  Comitatu 
Pembrochienfi  oriundus, 

Weftmonafterii  natus  eft,  A.  D.  1663. 

Eledtus  in  Collegium 
Sancti  Petri  Weftmonaft.  A.  1676. 

Sandti  Trinitatis  Cantab.  1682. 

Confiliariorum  quibus  Commercii 
Cura  commifla  eft  1697. 

Chelfeiae  mortuus,  &,  ccmitante 
Magna  Procerum 
Frequentia,  hue  elatus,  1707. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Juvenile  compofitions  of  Stepney 
made  grey  authors  blujh.  I  know  not  whether  his  poems  will 
appear  fuch  wonders  to  the  prefent  age.  One  cannot  always 
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fafily  find  the  reafon  for  which  the  world  has  fometimes  con- 
i'pired  to  fquander  praife.  It  is  not  very  unlikely  that  he  wrote 
very  early  as  well  as  he  ever  wrote  5  and  the  performances  of 
youth  have  many  favourers,  becaufe  the  authors  yet  lay  no 
claim  to  publick  honours,  and  are  therefore  not  confidered  as 
rivals  by  the  diftributors  of  fame. 

He  apparently  profefled  himfelf  a  poet,  and  added  his  name 
to  thofe  of  the  other  Wits  in  the  verfion  of  Juvenal ;  but  he  is 
a  very  licentious  tranflator,  and  does  not  recompence  his  ne- 
gledl;  of  the  author  by  beauties  of  his  own.  In  his  original 
poems,  now  and  then,  a  happy  line  may  perhaps  be  found^and 
now  and  then  a  fhort  compofition  may  give  pleafure.  But 
there  is,  in  the  whole,  little  either  of  the  grace  of  wit,  or  the 
vigour  of  nature. 


J.  PHILIPS. 


John  PHILIPS  was  born  on  the  30th  of  December* 
1676,  at  Bampton  in  Oxfordfhire ;  of  which  place  his  father 
Dr.  Stephen  Philips,  archdeacon  of  Salop,  was  minifter.  The 
firft  part  of  his  education  was  domeftick  ;  after  which  he  was. 
fent  to  Winchefter,  where,  as  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Sewel,  his 
biographer,  he  was  foon  diftinguifhed  by  the  fuperiority  of  his 
exercifes  ;  and,  what  is  lefs  eafily  to  be  credited,  fo  much  en¬ 
deared  himfelf  to  his  fchoolfellows  by  his  civility  and  good¬ 
nature,  that  they,  without  murmur  or  ill-will,  faw  him  in¬ 
dulged  by  the  mailer  with  particular  immunities.  It  is  re¬ 
lated,  that,  when  he  was  at  fchool,  he  feidcm  mingled  in  play 
with  the  other  boys,  but  retired  to  his  chamber  ;  where  his  fo- 
vereign  pleafure  was  to  fit,  hour  after  hour,  while  his  hair  was 
combed  by  fomebody,  whofe  fervice  he  found  means  to 
procure  *. 

At  lchocl  he  became  acquainted  with  the  poets  ancient  and 
modern,  and  fixed  his  attention  particularly  on  |Vlilton. 

In  1694  he  entered  himfelf  at  Chrift-church,  a  college  at 
that  time  in  the  higheft  reputation,  by  the  tranfmiffion  cf  Buf- 
by’s  fcholars  to  the  care  firft  of  Fell,  and  afterwards  of  Aldrich. 

Here 

*  Ifaac  Voffius  relates,  that  he  alfo  delighted  in  having  his 
hair  combed  when  he  could  have  it  done  by  Barbers  or  other 
perlons  Ibilled  in  the  rules  of  profody.  Of  the  pafifage  that  con¬ 
tains  this  ridiculous  fancy,  the  following  is  a  tranflation  :  “Many 
“  people  take  delight  in  the  rubbing  of  their  limbs,  and  the 
“  combing  of  their  hair;  but  thefe  exercifes  -would  delight  much 
“  more,  it  the  fervants  at  the  baths,  and  of  the  barbers,  were 
“  fo  fkilful  in  this  art,  that  they  could  exprefs  any  meafures  with 
“  their  fingers.  I  remember  that  more  than  once  1  have  fallen 
“  into  the  hands  of  men  of  this  fort,  w  ho  would  imitate  any  mea- 
“  fure  of  fongs  in  combing  the  hair,  fo  as  fometimes  to  exprefs 
“  very  intelligibly  Iambics,  Trochees,  Daflyls,  &c.  from  whence 
“  there  arofe  to  me  no  fmall  delight.”  See  his  Treatile  de  Poe- 
matum  cantu  &  viribus  Rythmi.  Oxon.  1673,  p.  62.  H. 
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Here  he  was  diftinguifhed  as  a  genius  eminent  among  the  emi¬ 
nent,  and  for  friendfhip  particularly  intimate  with  Mr.  Smith, 
the  author  of  Phaclra  and  Hippo/ytus.  1  he  profeflion  which 
he  intended  to  follow  was  that  of  Phyfick  ;  and  he  took  much 
delight  in  Natural  Hiftory,  of  which  Botany  was  his  favourite 
part. 

His  reputation  wras  confined  to  his  friends  and  to  the  univer- 
fity ;  till  about  1703  he  extended  it  to  a  wider  circle  by  the 
Splendid  Shilling,  which  {truck  the  public  attention  with  a 
mode  of  writing  new  and  unexpected. 

This  performance  railed  him  fo  high,  that  when  Europe  re¬ 
founded  with  the  victory  of  Blenheim,  he  was,  probably  with 
an  occult  oppofition  to  Addifon,  employed  to  deliver  the  accla¬ 
mation  of  the  Tories,  It  is  faid  that  he  would  willingly  have 
declined  the  talk,  but  that  his  friends  urged  it  upon  him.  It 
appears  that  he  wrote  this  poem  at  the  houfe  of  Mr.  St.  John. 

Blenheim  was  publifhed  in  1705.  The  next  year  produced  his 
greateft  work,  the  poem  upon  Cider ,  in  two  books  ;  which  was 
received  with  loud  praifes,  and  continued  long  to  be  read,  as 
an  imitation  of  Virgil’s  Georgick ,  which  needed  not  fliun  the 
prefence  of  the  original. 

He  then  grew  probably  more  confident  of  his  own  abilities, 
and  began  to  meditate  a  poem  on  the  Lajl  Duy ;  a  fubjeCt  on 
which  no  mind  can  hope  to  equal  expectation. 

This  work  he  did  not  live  to  finilh  ;  his  difeafes,  a  flaw  con- 
fumption  and  an  afthma,  put  a  flop  to  his  ftudies  ;  and  on  Feb. 
1 5,  1 708,  at  the  beginning  of  his  thirty-third  year,  put  an  end 
to  his  life. 

He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Hereford  ;  and  Sir  Simon 
Harcourt ,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor,  gave  him  a  monu¬ 
ment  in  Weftminfter  Abbey.  The  infeription  at  Weftmin- 
fter  was  written,  as  I  have  heard,  by  Dr.  Atterbury,  though 
CU  rimonly  given  to  Dr.  Freind. 
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His  Epitaph  at  Hereford: 

JOHANNES  PHILIPS 
Obiit  IS  die  Feb.  Anno  £ 

Cujus 

Ofia  fi  requiras,  hanc  Urnam  infpice : 

Si  ingenium  nefcias,  ipfius  Opera  confule  j 
Si  Tumulum  defideras, 

T emplum  adi  Wejimonajierienfe  : 

Qualis  quantufque  V lr  fuerit. 

Dicat  elegans  ilia  &  preclara. 

Quae  cenotaph ium  ibi  decorat, 

Infcriptio. 

Quam  interim  erga  Cognates  pius  &  officiofus, 
Tefteturhoc  faxum 

A  Maria  Philips  Matre  ipfius  pientilHma, 
Diledti  Filii  Memoriae  non  fine  Lacrymis  dicatum. 


His  Epitaph  at  Weftminfter: 

Herefordiae  conduntur  OfTa, 

Hoc  in  Delubro  ftatuitur  Imago, 
Britanniam  omnem  pervagatur  Fama 
JOHANN  IS  PHILIPS: 

Qui  Viris  bonis  dodtifque  juxta  charus, 
Immortale  fuum  Ingenium, 
Euriditione  multiplici  excultum, 

Miro  animi  candore, 

Eximia  morum  fimplicitate 
Honeftavit. 

Litterarum  Amceniorum  fitim, 

Quam  Wintoniae  Puer  fentire  cceperat, 
Inter  iEdis  Chrifti  Alumnos  jugiter  explevit, 
In  illo  Mufarum  Domicilio 
Praeclaris  Aimulorum  ftudiis  excitatus, 
Optimisfcribendi  Magiftris  Temper  intentus, 
Carmina  fermone  Patrio  compofuit 
A  Graecis  Latinifque  fontibus  feliciter  dedudla, 
Atticis  Romanifque  auribus  omnino  digna, 
Verfuum  quippe  Harmoniam 
Rythmo  didicerat. 


Antiquo 
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Antiquo  illo,  libero  multiformi 
Ad  res  ipbs  apto  prorfus,  &  attemperato, 

N.on  numeris  in  eundem  fere  orbem  redeuntibus, 
NonClaufularum  fimiliter  cadentium  fono 
Metiri : 

Uni  in  hoc  laudis  genere  Miltono  fecundus, 

Primoque  pcene  Par. 

Res  feu  Tenues,  feu  Grandes,  feu  Mediocres 
Ornandas  fumferat, 

Nufquam,  non  quod  decuit, 

Et  videt,  &  aftecutus  eft, 

Egregius,  quocunque  Stylum  verteret, 

Fandi  author,  &  Modorum  artifex. 

•  Fas  fit  Huic, 

Aufo  licet  a  tua  Metrorum  Lege  difcedere 
O  Poefts  Anglicanae  Pater,  atque  Conditor,  Chaucere, 
Alterum  tibi  latus  claudere, 

Vatumcerte  Cineres,  tuns  undique  ftipantium 
Non  dedecebit  Chorum. 

Simon  FIarcourt  Miies, 

Viri  bene  de  fe,  de  Litteris  meriti 
Quoad  viveret  Fautor, 

Poll:  Obitum  pie  memor 
Hoc  illi  Saxum  poni  voluit. 

J.  Philips,  Stephani,  S.  T.  P.  Archidiaconi 
Salop,  Filius,  natus  eft  Bamptoniae 
In  agro  Oxon.  Dec.  30,  1676. 

Obiit  Herefordiae,  Feb.  15,  1708. 

Philips  has  been  always  praifed,  without  contradidFion,  as  a 
man  modeft,  blamelefs,  and  pious  ;  who  bore  narrownefs  of 
fortune  without  difcontent,  and  tedious  and  painful  maladies 
without  impatience ;  beloved  by  thofe  that  knew  him,  but  not 
amb.tious  to  be  known.  He  was  probably  not  foimed  for  a 
wide  circle.  His  converfation  is  commended  for  its  innocent 
gaiety,  which  feerns  to  have  flowed  only  among  his  intimates, 
for  I  have  been  told,  that  he  was  in  company  filent  and  barren, 
and  employed  only  upon  the  pleafures  of  his  pipe.  His  addic¬ 
tion  to  tobacco  is  mentioned  by  one  of  his  bi  .graphers,  who 
remarks  that  in  all  his  writings,  except  Blenheiin-,  he  has  found 
an  opportunity  of  celebrating  the  fragrant  fume.  In  common 
life  he  was  probably  one  of  thofe  who  pleafe  by  not  offending, 
and  whofe  perfon  was  loved  becaufe  his  writings  were  admired. 
He  died  honoured  and  lamented,  before  any  part  of  his  reputa¬ 
tion 
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lion  had  withered,  and  before  his  patron  St.  John  had difgraced 
him. 

His  works  are  few.  The  Splendid  Shilling  has  the  uncom- 
mon  merit  of  an  original  deiign,  unlefs  it  may  be  thought  pre¬ 
cluded  by  the  ancient  Centos.  Fo  degrade  the  founding  words 
and  irately  conftruction  of  Milton,  by  an  application  to  the 
lov  re  id  and  mold  trivial  things,  gratifies  the  mind  with  a  mo¬ 
mentary  triumph  over  that  grandeur  which  hitherto  held  its 
captives  in  admiration ;  the  words  and  things  are  prefented 
with  a  new  appearance,  and  novelty  is  always  grateful  where 
it  gives  no  pain. 

But  the  merit  of  fuch  performances  begins  and  ends  with 
the  fir  ft  author.  He  that  fhould  again  adapt  Milton’s  phral'e 
to  the  grofs  incidents  cf  common  life,  and  even  adapt  it  with 
more  art,  which  would  not  be  difficult,  mufd  vet  expect  but 
a  irnall  part  cf  the  praife  which  Philips  has  obtained ;  he  can 
only  hope  to  be  conlidered  as  the  repeater  of  a  jell. 

u  Tne  parody  on  Milton,”  fays  Gildon,  Cl  is  the  only  to- 
u  lerabls  produddioir  cf  its  author.”  This  is  a  eenfure  too 
dogmatical  and  violent.  The  poem  of  Blenheim  was  never 
denied  to  be  tolerable,  even  by  thofe  who  do  not  allow  its  fu- 
preme  excellence.  It  is  indeed  the  poem  of  a  fcholar,  all  inex¬ 
pert  of  war  ;  of  a  man  who  writes  books  from  books,  and  ftu- 
dies  the  world  in  a  college.  He  leems  to  have  formed  his  ideas 
of  the  field  cf  Blenheim  from  the  battles  of  the  heroic  ages,  or 
the  tales  of  chivalry,  with  very  little  compreheniion  of  the 
cud: ties  neceftary  to  the  compofition  cf  a  modern  hero,  which 
Addifon  has  diiplayed  with  fo  much  propriety.  He  makes 
Mar  iborougl  behold  at  a  di  fiance  the  flaughter  made  bv  Pallardy 
then  hafte  to  encounter  and  reft  rain  him,  and  mow  his  way 
through  ranks  made  headlefs  bvhis  fword. 

He  imitates  Milton’s  numbers  indeed,  but  imitates  them 
very  injudicioufiv.  Defcrmitv  is  eaftlv  copied ;  and  whatever 
there  is  in  Milton  which  the  reader  wifhes  away,  all  that  is 
cbfolete,  peculiar,  or  licentious,  is>  accumulated  with  great 
care  bv  Philips.  Milton’s  verfe  was  harmonious,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  general  ftate  of  our  metre  in  Milton’s  age  ;  and,  if 
he  had  written  after  the  improvements  made  bv  Drvden,  it  is 
reafonab'e  to  believe  that  he  would  have  admitted  a  more  plea¬ 
ting  modulation  f  numbers  into  his  work  ;  but  Philips  fits 
down  with  a  refclution  to  make  no  more  mufick  than  he 
found;  to  want  all  that  his  mafter  wanted,  though  he  is  very  far 
from  having  what  his  mafter  had.  Thofe  afperities,  there¬ 
fore,  that  are  venerable  in  the  Paradife  Lojly  are  contemptible 
in  the  Blenheim. 
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There  is  a  Latin  ode  written  to  his  patron  St.  John,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  a  prefent  of  wine  and  tobacco,  which  cannot  be  parted 
without  notice.  It  is  gay  and  elegant,  and  exhibits  feveral 
artful  accommodations  of  claffick  expreflions  to  new  purpofes. 
It  feems  better  turned  than  the  odes  of  Hannes  *. 

To  the  poem  on  Cider ,  written  in  imitation  of  the  Georgicks , 
may  be  given  this  peculiar  praife,  that  it  is  grounded  in  truth  ; 
that  the  precepts  which  it  contains  are  exaCt  and  juft ;  and  that 
it  is  therefore,  at  once,  a  book  of  entertainment  and  of  fcience. 
This  I  was  told  by  Miller,  the  great  gardener  and  botar.ift, 
whofe  expreffion  was,  that  there  were  many  books  written  on  the 
fame  fubjcci  in  profe ,  which  do  not  contain  fo  much  truth  as  that 
poem. 

In  the  difpofition  of  his  matter,  fo  as  to  interfperfe  precepts 
relating  to  the  culture  of  trees  with  fentiments  more  generally 
alluring,  and  in  eafy  and  graceful  tranfitions  from  one  iubject 
to  another,  he  has  very  diligently  imitated  his  mailer  ;  but  he 
unhappily  pleafed  himfelf  with  blank  verfe,  and  luppofed  that 
the  numbers  of  Milton,  which  imprefs  the  mind  with  venera¬ 
tion,  combined  as  they  are  with  fubjeCts  of  inconceiveable 
grandeur,  could  be  fuftained  by  images  which  at  molt  can  rife 
only  to  elegance.  Contending  angels  may  lhake  the  regions  of 
Heaven  in  blank  verfe ;  but  the  flow  of  equal  meafures,  and 
the  embellifhment  of  rhyme,  mull  recommend  to  our  attenti¬ 
on  the  art  of  engrafting,  and  decide  the  merit  of  the  redjireak 
and  pear  main. 

What  Itudy  could  confer,  Philips  had  obtained  ;  but  natural 
deficience  cannot  be  fupplied.  He  feems  not  born  to  greatnefs 
and  elevation.  He  is  never  lofty,  nor  does  he  often  furprife 
with  unexpected  excellence  ;  but  perhaps  to  his  laft  poem  may 
be  applied  what  Tully  faid  of  the  work  of  Lucretius,  that  it  is 
written  with  much  art ,  though  with  few  blazes  of  genius. 

The 

*  This  ode  I  am  willing  to  mention,  becaufe  there  feems  to 
bean  error  in  all  the  printed  copies,  which  is,  I  find,  retained  in 
the  laft.  They  all  read  ; 

Quam  Gratiarum  cura  decentium 
O!  O!  labellis  cui  Venus  inftdet. 

The  author  probably  wrote, 

t 

Quam  Gratiarum  cura  decentium 

Ornat ;  labellis  cui  Venus  infidel.  Hr.  J. 
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The  following  fragment,  w'rit'en  by  Edmund  Smith,  upon 
the  works  of  Phinps,  has  been  tranfcribed  from  the  Bodleian 
manufcripts. 

“A  Prefatory  Difcourfe  to  the  poem  on  Mr.  Philips^  with 
a  charadter  of  his  writings. 

“It is  altogether  as  equitable  fome  account fhould  be  given 
of  thofe  who  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  writings, 
as  of  thofe  who  are  renowned  for  great  actions.  It  is  but  rea- 
{bnable  they,  who  contribute  fo  much  to  the  immortality  of 
ethers,  fhouid  have  fome  fhare  in  it  themfelves  ;  and  fince  their 
genius  only  is  difeovered  by  their  works,  it  is  juft  that  their 
virtues  fhould  be  recorded  by  their  friends.  For  no  modeft 
men  (as  the  perfon  I  write  of  was  in  perfection)  will  write 
their  own  panegyricks  ;  and  it  is  very  hard  that  they  fhould  go 
without  reputation,  only  becaufe  they  the  more  deferve  it. 
The  end  of  writing  Lives  is  for  the  imitation  of  the  readers.  It 
will  be  in  the  power  of  very  few  to  imitate  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  ;  we  muft  be  content  with  admiring  his  great  quali¬ 
ties  and  actions,  without  hopes  of  following  them.  The  pri¬ 
vate  and  fociai  virtues  are  more  eafily  tranferibed.  The  Life 
of  Cowley  is  more  inftructive,  as  well  as  more  fine,  than  any 
we  have  in  our  language.  And  it  is  to  be  wifhed,  fince  Mr. 
Philips  had  fo  many  cf  the  good  qualities  of  that  poet,  that  I 
had  feme  of  the  abilities  of  his  hiftorian. 

The  Grecian  philofophers  have  had  their  Lives  written, 
their  morals  commended,  and  their  fayings  recorded.  Mr. 
Philips  had  all  the  virtues  to  which  moft  of  them  only  pre¬ 
tended,  and  all  their  integrity  without  any  of  their  affedfa- 
tion. 

The  French  are  very  juft  to  eminent  men  in  this  point ;  not 
a  learned  man  nor  a  poet  can  die,  but  all  Europe  muft  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  acc©mpii£hments.  They  give  praife  and 
expect  it  in  their  turns  :  they  commend  their  Patrus  and  Moli- 
cres  as  well  as  their  Condes  and  Turennes ;  their  Pellifons  and 
Racines  have  their  elogies,  as  well  as  the  prince  whom  they 
celebrate;  and  their  poem?,  their  mercuries,  and  orations,  nay 
their  very  gazettes,  are  filled  with  the  praifes  of  the  learned. 

I  am  fatisfied,  had  they  a  Philips  among  them,  and  known 
howto  value  him;  had  they  one  of  his  learning,  his  temper, 
but  above  all  of  that  particular  turn  of  humour,  that  altoge¬ 
ther  new  genius,  he  had  been  an  example  to  their  poets,  and 
a  fubjedt  of  their  panegyricks,  and  perhaps  fet  in  competition 
with  the  ancients,  to  whom  only  he  ought  to  fubmit. 
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I  fhall  therefore  endeavour  to  do  juftice  to  his  memory, 
fince  nobody  elfe  undertakes  it.  And  indeed  I  can  affign  no 
caufe  why  fomany  ofhis  acquaintance  (that  are  as  willing  and 
more  able  than  myfelf  to  give  an  account  of  him)  fhould  for¬ 
bear  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  one  fo  dear  to  them,  but  only 
that  they  look  upon  it  as  a  work  entirely  belonging  to  me. 

I  fhall  content  myfelf  with  giving  only  a  character  of  the 
perfon  and  his  writings,  without  meddling  with  the  tranfadfi- 
ons  of  his  life,  which  was  altogether  private  :  I  fhall  only 
make  this  known  obfervation  of  his  family,  that  there  was 
fcarcely  fo  many  extraordinary  men  in  any  one.  I  have  been 
acquainted  with  five  of  his  brothers  (of  which  three  are  (till 
living),  all  men  of  fine  parts,  yet  all  cf  a  very  unlike  temper 
and  genius.  So  that  their  fruitful  mother,  like  the  mother  of 
the  gods,  feems  to  have  produced  a  numerous  offspring,  all  of 
different  though  uncommon  faculties.  Of  the  living,  neither 
their  modefty  nor  the  humour  of  the  prelent  age,  permits  me 
to  fpeak  :  of  the  dead,  I  may  fay  fomething. 

One  of  them  had  made  the  greateft  progrefs  in  the  ftudy  of 
the  lav/  of  nature  and  nations  cf  any  one  I  know.  He  had  per¬ 
fectly  maftered,  and  even  improved,  the  notions  of  Grotius, 
and  the  more  refined  ones  of  Puffendorff.  He  could  refute 
Hobbes  with  as  much  folidity  as  fome  of  greater  name,  and 
expofe  him  with  as  much  wit  as  Echard.  That  noble  ftudv, 
which  requires  the  greateft  reach  of  reafon  and  nicety  of  dil— 
tindtion,  was  not  at  all  difficult  to  him.  ’ T was  a  national 
lofs  to  be  deprived  of  one  who  underftood  a  fcience  fo  necefiary, 
and  yet  fo  unknown  in  England.  I  lhall  add  only,  he  had  the 
fame  honefty  and  fincerity  as  the  perfon  I  write  of,  but  more 
heat:  the  former  was  more  inclined  to  argue,  the  latter  to  di¬ 
vert  :  one  employed  his  reafon  more ;  the  other  his  ima¬ 
gination  :  the  former  had  been  well  qualified  for  thofe  pofts, 
which  the  modefty  of  the  latter  made  him  refufe.  His  other 
dead  brother  would  have  been  an  ornament  to  the  college  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  He  had  a  genius  either  for  poetrv 
or  oratory  ;  and,  though  very  young,  compcfed  fcveral  very 
agreeable  pieces.  In  all  probability  he  would  have  wrote  as 
finely  as  his  brother  did  nobly.  He  might  have  been  the 
Waller,  as  the  other  was  the  Milton,  of  his  time.  The  one 
might  celebrate  Marlborough,  the  other  his  beautiful  ofF- 
fpring.  This  had  not  been  fo  fit  to  deferibe  the  adfions  of  he¬ 
roes  as  the  virtues  cf  private  men.  In  a  word,  he  had  been 
fitter  for  my  place ;  and,  while  his  brother  was  wridng  upon 
the  greateft  men  that  any  age  ever  produced,  in  a  ftyle  equal 
to  them,  he  might  have  ferved  as  a  panegyrift  on  him. 
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This  is  all  I  think  neceffary  to  fay  of  his  family.  I  {hall 
proceed  to  himfelf  and  his  writings ;  which  I  fnall  firft  treat 
of,  bscaufe  I  know  they  are  cenfured  by  lbme  out  of  envy* 
and  more  out  of  ignorance. 

The  Splendid  Shilling ,  which  is  far  the  lead:  confiderable, 
has  the  more  general  reputation,  and  perhaps  hinders  the 
character  of  the  reft.  The  ftyle  agreed  fo  well  with  the  bur- 
lefque,  that  the  ignorant  thought  it  could  become  nothing  elfe. 
Everybody  is  pleafed  with  that  work.  But  to  judge  rightly 
of  the  other  requires  a  perfect  maftery  of  poetry  and  criticifm, 
a  juft  contempt  of  the  little  turns  and  witticifms  now  in  vogue, 
and,  above  all,  a  perfect  underftanding  of  poetical  diction  and 
defcription. 

All  that  have  any  tafte  of  poetry  will  agree,  that  the  great 
burlefque  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  low.  It  is  much 
eafier  to  make  a  great  thing  appear  little,  than  a  little  one 
great:  Cotton  and  others  of  a  very  low  genius  have  done 
the  former ;  but  Philips,  Garth,  and  Boileau,  only  the 
latter. 

A  picture  in  miniature  is  every  painter’s  talent ;  but  a  piece 
for  a  cupola,  where  all  the  figures  are  enlarged,  yet  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  eye,  requires  a  mafter’s  hand. 

It  muft  ftill  be  more  acceptable  than  the  low  burlefque,  be- 
caufe  the  images  of  the  latter  are  mean  and  filthy,  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  itfelf  entirely  unknown  to  all  men  of  good  breeding. 
The  ftyle  of  Billingfgate  would  not  make  a  very  agreeable 
figure  at  St.  James’s.  A  gentleman  would  take  but  little 
pleafure  in  language,  which  he  would  think  it  hard  to  be  ac- 
cofted  in,  or  in  reading  words  which  he  could  not  pronounce 
without  blufhing.  The  lofty  burlefque  is  the  more  to  be  ad¬ 
mired,  becaufe,  to  write  it,  the  author  muft  be  mafter  of  two 
of  the  moft  different  talents  in  nature.  A  talent  to  find  out 
and  expofe  what  is  ridiculous,  is  very  different  from  that  which 
is  to  raife  and  elevate.  We  muft  read  Virgil  and  Milton  for 
the  one,  and  Horace  and  Hudibras  for  the  other.  W e  know 
that  the  authors  of  excellent  comedies  have  often  failed  in  the 
oTave  ftyle,  and  the  tragedian  as  often  in  comedy.  Admiration 
and  Laughter  are  of  fuch  oppofite  natures,  that  they  are  fel- 
uom  created  by  the  fame  perfon.  1  he  man  of  mirth  is  always 
obferving  the  follies  and  weakneffes,  the  ferious  writer  the  vir¬ 
tues  or  crimes,  of  mankind;  one  is  pleafed  with  contemplat¬ 
ing  a  beau,  the  other  a  hero  :  even  from  the  fame  obje&  they 
would  draw  different  ideas :  Achilles  would  appear  in  very 
different  lights  to  Therfites  and  Alexander;  the  one  would 
a  dm’1  re  the  courage  and  greatnefs  of  his  foul;  the  other  would 
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ridicule  the  vanity  and  rafhnefs  of  his  temper.  As  the  fatyrift 
lays  to  Hanibal  : 

-  I  curre  per  Alpes. 

Ut  pueris  placeas,  &  declamatio  fias. 

The  contrariety  of  ftyle  to  the  fubj eel  pleafes  the  more 
ftrongly,  becaufe  it  is  more  furprifing  ;  the  expectation  of  the 
reader  is  pleafantly  deceived,  who  experts  an  humble  ftyle  from 
the  fubjeci,  or  a  great  fubjetft  from  the  ftyle.  It  pleafes  the 
more  univerfally,  becaufe  it  is  agreeable  to  the  tafte  both  of 
the  grave  and  the  merry  ;  but  more  particularly  fo  to  thofe 
who  have  a  relifh  of  the  beft  writers,  and  the  nobleft  fort  of 
poetry.  I  fhall  produce  only  one  paffage  out  of  this  poet, 
which  is  the  misfortune  of  his  Galligafkins  : 

My  Galligafkins,  which  have  long  withftood 
The  winter's  fury  and  encroaching  frofts, 

By  time  fubdued  (what  will  not  time  fubdue  !) 

This  is  admirably  pathetical,  and  ftiews  very  well  the  vicifH- 
tudes  of  fublunary  things.  The  reft  goes  on  to  a  prodigious 
height ;  and  a  man  in  Greenland  could  hardly  have  made  a  more 
pathetick  and  terrible  complaint.  Is  it  not  iurprifing  that  the 
fubjedt  fhould  be  fo  mean,  and  the  verfe  fo  pompous,  that  the 
leaft  things  in  his  poetry,  as  in  a  microfcope,  fhould  grow 
great  and  formidable  to  the  eye ;  especially  conndering 
that,  not  underftanding  French,  he  had  no  model  for  his 
ftyle  ?  that  he  fhould  have  no  writer  to  imitate,  and  himfelf 
be  inimitable  ?  that  he  fhould  do  all  this  before  he  was  twen¬ 
ty  ?  at  an  age  which  is  ufually  pleafed  with  a  glare  of  falfe 
thoughts,  little  turns,  and  unnatural  fuftian  ?  at  an  age,  at 
which  Cowley,  Dryden,  and  I  had  almoft  laid  Virgil,  were 
inconfiderable  ?  So  foon  was  his  imagination  at  its  full  ftrength, 
his  judgement  ripe,  and  his  humour  complete. 

This  poem  was  written  for  his  own  diverfion,  without  anr 
defign  of  publication.  It  was  communicated  but  to  me:  but 
foon  fpread,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  pirates.  It  was  put  out, 
vilely  mangled,  by  Ben  Bragge  ;  and  impudently  faid  to  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  the  author.  This  grievance  is  now  grown  more  epi¬ 
demical  ;  and  no  man  now  has  a  right  to  his  own  thoughts,  or 
a  title  to  his  own  writings.  Xenophon  anfwered  the  Per- 
fian,  who  demanded  his  arms,  “We  have  nothing  now  left 
“  but  our  arms  and  our  valour  ;  if  we  furrender  the  one,  how 
“  fhall  .we  make  ufe  of  ihe  other  ?”  Poets  have  nothing  but 
their  wits  and  their  writings  ;  and  if  they  are  plundered  of 
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the  latter,  I  don’t  fee  what  good  the  former  can  do  them.  To 
pirate,  and  publicly  own  it,  to  prefix  their  names  to  the  works 
they  Ideal,  to  own  and  avow  the  theft,  I  believe,  was  never 
yet  heard  of  but  in  England.  It  will  found  oddly  to  pofterity, 
that,  in  a  polite  nation,  in  an  enlightened  age,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  cf  the  moft  wife,  mo  ft  learned,  and  moll  generous 
encouragers  of  knowledge  in  the  world,  the  property  of  a 
mechanics  Ihould  be  better  fecured  than  that  of  a  fcholar ;  that 
the  pooreft  manual  operations  Ihould  hemore-  valued  than  the 
noblcft  products  cf  the  brain  :  that  it  fhould  be  felony  to  rob 
a  cobler  of  a  pair  of  lhoes,  and  no  crime  to  deprive  the  author 
of  his  whole  fubiiftence  ;  that  nothing  Ihould  make  a  man  a 
fare  title  to  his  own  writings  but  the  ftupidity  of  them ;  that 
the  works  of  Dryden  Ihould  meet  with  lefs  encouragement 
than  tncfe  of  his  own,  Flecknoe,  or  Blackmore  ;  that  Til  - 
lotfon  and  St.  George,  Tom  Thumb  and  Temple,  Ihould  be 
let  on  an  equal  foot.  This  is  the  reafon  why  this  very 
Paper  has  been  fo  long  delayed  ;  and  while  the  moft  im¬ 
pudent  and  fcandalous  libels  are  pubiickly  vended  by  the  pi¬ 
rates,  this  innocent  work  is  forced  to  fteal  abroad  as  if  it 
were  a  libel. 

Our  prefent  writers  are  by  thefe  wretches  reduced  to  the 
fame  condition  Virgil  was,  when  the  centurion  feized  on  his 
eftate.  But  I  don’t  doubt  but  I  can  fix  upon  the  Maecenas 
of  the  prefent  age,  that  will  retrieve  them  from  it.  But, 
whatever  eftedr  this  piracy  may  have  upon  us,  it  contributed 
very  much  to  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Philips;  it  helped  him 
to  a  reputation  which  he  neither  defred  nor  expected,  and  to 
the  honour  ef  being  put  upon  a  work  of  which  he  did  not 
think  himfeif  capable  ;  but  the  event  Ihewed  his  modefty. 
And  it  was  reasonable  to  hope,  that  lie,  who  could  raife  mean 
fubjefts  fo  high,  fhould  ftill  be  more  elevated  on  greater 
themes  ;  that  he,  that  could  draw  fuc’n  noble  ideas  from  a 
fhilling,  could  not  fail  upon  fuch  a  fubjeSt  as  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  which  is  capable  of  heightening  even  the  rriofi  low 
and  trifdng  genius.  And,  indeed,  moft  of  the  great  works 
which  have  been  produced  in  the  world  have  been  owing  lefs 
to  the  poet  than  the  patron.  Men  of  the  greateft  genius  are 
fometimes  lazy,  and  want  a  fpur  ;  often  modeft,  and  dare  not 
venture  in  publick;  they  certainly,  know  their  faults  in  the 
worft  things  ;  and  even  their  belt  things  they  are  not  fond 
of,  becaufe  the  idea  of  what  they  ought  to  be  is  far  above 
what  they  are.  This  induced  me  to  believe  that  Virgil  de¬ 
ls  red  his  work  might  be  burnt,  had  not  the  fame  Augullus, 
that  defired  him  to  write  them,  preferved  them  from  deftruc- 
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tion.  A  fcribbling  beau  may  imagine  a  Poet  may  be  induced 
to  write,  by  the  very  pleafure  he  finds  in  writing  ;  but  that  is 
feldom,  when  people  are  neceffitated  to  it.  I  have  known 
men  row,  and  ufe  very  hard  labour,  for  diverfion,  which  if 
they  had  been  tied  to,  they  would  have  thought  themfelves  very 
unhappy. 

But  to  return  to  Blenheim ,  that  work  fo  much  admired  by 
fome,  and  cenfured  by  others.  I  have  often  wifhed  he  had 
wrote  it  in  Latin,  that  he  might  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
empty  critick,  who  could  have  as  little  underftood  his  meaning 
in  that  language  as  they  do  his  beauties  in  his  own. 

Falfe  criticks  have  been  the  plague  of  all  ages ;  Milton  him- 
felf,  in  a  very  polite  court,  has  been  compared  to  the  rumbling 
of  a  wheel-barrow  :  he  had  been  on  the  wrong  fide,  and  there¬ 
fore  could  not  be  a  good  poet.  And  this ,  perhaps ,  may  be  Mr. 
Philips's  cafe. 

But  I  take  generally  the  ignorance  of  his  readers  to  be  the 
occafionof  their  diflike.  People  that  have  formed  their  tafte 
upon  the  French  writers  can  have  no  relifh  for  Philips  ;  they 
admire  points  and  turns,  and  confequently  have  no  judgement 
of  w'hat  is  great  and  majeftick :  he  muft  look  little  in  their 
eyes,  when  he  foars  fo  high  as  to  be  almoft  out  of  their  view. 
I  cannot  therefore  allow  any  admirer  of  the  French  to  be  a 
nidge  of  Blenheim,  nor  any  who  takes  Bouhours  for  a  com- 
pleat  critick.  He  generally  judges  of  the  ancients  by  the 
moderns,  and  net  the  moderns  by  the  ancients ;  he  takes 
thofe  pafiages  of  their  own  authors  to  be  really  fublimc  which 
come  the  neareft  to  it;  he  often  calls  that  a  noble  and  a  great 
thought  which  is  only  a  pretty  and  a  fine  one  ;  and  has  more 
inftances  of  the  fublime  out  of  Ovid  deTriftibus,  than  he 
has  out  of  all  Virgil. 

I  fhall  allow,  therefore,  only  thofe  to  be  judges  of  Philips, 
who  riiake  the  ancients,  and  particularly  Virgil,  their  ftandard. 

But  before  I  enter  on  this  fubjedf,  I  fhall  confider  what  is 
particular  in  the  ftyle  of  Philips,  and  examine  what  ought  to 
be  the  ftyle  of  heroick  poetry;  and  next  inquire  how  far  he  is 
come  up  to  that  ftyle. 

His  ftyle  is  particular,  becaufe  he  lays  afide  rhyme,  and 
writes  in  blank  verfe,  and  ufes  old  words,  and  frequently  poft- 
’pones  the  adjefiiive  to  the  fubftantive,  and  the  fubftantive  to 
the  verb;  and  leaves  out  little  particles,  a,  and  the-,  hery 
and  his ;  and  ufes  frequent  appofitions.  Now  let  us  examine, 
whether  thele  alterations  of  ftyle  be  conformable  to  the  true 
fublime. 

Vol.  V. 
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W ILLIAM  WALSH,  the  fon  of  Jcfcph  Walfli,  Efq. 
of  Abberley  in  Worcefterfhire,  was  born  in  1663,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  account  of  Wood:  who  relates,  that  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  became,  in  1678,  a  gentleman  commoner 
of  Wadham  College. 

He  left  the  univerfity  without  a  degree,  and  purfued  hi# 
ftudies  at  London  and  at  home  ;  that  he  ftudied,  in  whatever 
place,  is  apparent  from  the  effect ;  for  he  became,  in  Mr. 
Dryden’s  opinion,  the  heji  critick  in  the  nation. 

He  was  not,  however,  merely  a  critick  or  a  fcholar,  but  a  man 
of  fafnion,  and,  as  Dennis  remarks,  oftentatioufly  fplendid  in 
his  drefs.  He  was  likewife  a  Member  of  Parliament  and  a 
courtier,  knight  of  the  fhire  for  his  native  county  in  feveral 
parliaments  ;  in  another  the  reprefentative  of  Richmond  in 
Yorkfhire  ;  and  gentleman  of  the  horfe  to  Queen  Anne,  under 
the  Duke  of  Somerfct. 

Some  of  his  verfes  fhew  him  to  have  been  a  zealous  friend 
to  the  Revolution  ;  but  his  political  ardour  did  not  abate  his- 
reverence  or  kindnefs  for  Dryden,  to  whom  he  gave  a  Difter- 
tation  on  Virgil’s  Paftorals,  in  which,  however  ftudied,  he 
difcovers  fome  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  French  verification. 

In  1705,  he  began  to  correfpond  with  Mr.  Pope,  in  whom 
he  difcovered  very  early  the  power  of  poetry.  Their  letters 
are  written  upon  the  paftoral  comedy  of  the  Italians,  and  thofe 
paftorals  which  Pope  was  then  preparing  to  publifh. 

The  kindneffes  which  are  firft  experienced  are  feldom  for¬ 
gotten.  Pope  always  retained  a  grateful  memory  of  Walfh’s 
notice,  and  mentioned  him  in  one  of  his  latter  pieces  among 
thofe  that  had  encouraged  his  juvenile  ftudies. 

- Granville  the  polite, 

And  knowing  Walfh,  would  tell  me  I  could  write. 
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In  his  Efiay  on  Criticifm  he  had  given  him  more  fplendid 
praife  :  and,  in  the  opinion  of  his  learned  commentator,  lacri- 
ficed  a  little  of  his  judgement  to  his  gratitude. 

The  time  of  his  death  I  have  not  learned.  It  muft  have 
happened  between  1707,  when  he  wrote  to  Pope,  and  17 1 1, 
when  Pope  praifed  him  in  his  Efiay.  The  epitaph  makes  him 
forty-fix  years  old :  if  Wood’s  account  be  right,  he  died  in 

I7°9-  . 

He  is  known  more  by  his  familiarity  with  greater  men,  than 
by  any  thing  done  or  written  by  himfelf. 

His  works  are  not  numerous.  In  profe  he  wrote  Eugenia , 
a  Defence  of  Women  ;  which  Dryden  honoured  with  a  Preface. 

Efculapius ,  or  the  Hofpitel  of  Fools ,  publifhed  after  his 
death. 

A  Collection  of  Letters  and  Poems ,  amorous  and  gallant ,  was 
publifhed  in  the  volumes  called  Dryden’s  Mifceliany,  and 
fome  other  occafional  pieces. 

To  his  Poems  and  Letters  is  prefixed  a  very  judicious  pre¬ 
face  upon  Epiftolary  Compofition  and  Amorous  Poetry. 

In  his  Golden  Age  rejlored ,  there  was  fomethirtg  of  humour, 
while  the  fafts  were  recent;  but  it  now  ftrikes  no  longer.  In 
his  imitation  of  Horace,  the  firft  ftanzas  are  happily  turned  ; 
and  in  all  his  writings  there  are  pleafing  paflages.  He  has, 
however,  more  elegance  than  vigour,  and  feldom  rifes  higher 
than  to  be  pretty. 
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O  F  the  great  poet  whofe  life  I  am  about  to  delineate,  the 
curiofity  which  his  reputation  muil  excite  will  require  a  dif- 
play  more  ample  than  can  now  be  given.  His  contempora¬ 
ries,  however  they  reverenced  his  genius,  left  his  life  unwrit¬ 
ten  ;  and  nothing  therefore  can  be  known  beyond  what  cafual 
mention  and  uncertain  tradition  have  fupplied. 

JOHN  DRYDEN  was  born  Auguft  9,  1631,  at  Aid- 
winkle  near  Oundle,  the  fon  of  Erafmus  Dryden  of  Tich- 
merfti ;  who  was  the  third  fon  of  Sir  Erafmus  Dryden,  Ba¬ 
ronet,  of  Canons  Aftiby.  All  thefe  places  are  in  Northamp- 
tonfhire ;  but  the  original  ftock  of  the  family  was  in  the  county 
of  Huntingdon. 

He  is  reported  by  his  laft  biographer,  Derrick,  to  have  in¬ 
herited  from  his  father  an  eftate  of  two  hundred  a  year,  and 
to  have  been  bred,  as  was  faid,  an  Anabaptift.  For  either  of 
thefe  particulars  no  authority  is  given.  Such  a  fortune  ought 
to  have  fecured  him  from  that  poverty  which  feems  always  to 
have  opprcffed  him  ;  or,  if  he  had  wafted  it,  to  have  made 
him  afhamed  of  publifhing  his  neceftities.  But  though  he 
had  many  enemies,  who  undoubtedly  examined  his  life 
with  a  fcrutiny  fufficiently  malicious,  I  do  not  remember 
that  he  is  ever  charged  with  wafte  of  his  patrimony.  He  was 
indeed  fometimes  reproached  for  his  firft  religion.  I  am  there¬ 
fore  inclined  to  believe  that  Derrick’s  intelligence  was  partly 
true,  and  partly  erroneous. 

From  Weftminfter  School,  where  he  was  inftrudfed  as  one 
of  the  King’s  fcholars  by  Dr.  Bufby,  whom  he  long  after  con¬ 
tinued  to  reverence,  he  was  in  1650  elected  to  one  of  the 
Weftminfter  fcholarfhips  at  Cambridge*. 

Of 

*  He  went  off  to  Trinity  College,  and  was  admitted  to  a  Ba¬ 
chelor's  Degree  in  1C53.  H. 
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Of  his  fchool  performances  has  appeared  only  a  poem  on 
the  death  of  Lord  Haftings,  compofed  with  great  ambition  of 
fuch  conceits  as,  notwithftanding  the  reformation  begun  by 
W aller  and  Denham,  the  example  of  Cowley  ftill  kept  in  re¬ 
putation.  Lord  Haftings  died  of  the  fmall-pox ;  and  his  poet 
has  made  of  the  puftules  firft  rofebuds,  and  then  gems  ;  at  laft 
exalts  them  into  ftars  and  fays, 

No  comet  need  foretell  his  change  drew  on, 

Whole  corpfe  might  feem  a  conftellation. 

At  the  univerfity  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  eager  of 
poetical  diftindtion,  or  to  have  lavilhed  his  early  wit  either  on 
fidlitious  fubjedts  or  publick  occafions.  He  probably  con- 
fidered,  that  he  who  propofed  to  be  an  author,  ought  firft  to 
be  a  ftudent.  He  obtained,  whatever  was  the  reafon,  no  fel- 
lowlhip  in  the  College.  Why  he  was  excluded  cannot  now 
be  known,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  guefs  ;  had  he  thought  himfelf 
injured,  he  knew  how  to  complain.  In  the  life  of  Plutarch 
he  mentions  his  education  in  the  College  with  .gratitude  ; 
but,  in  a  prologue  at  Oxford,  he  has  thefe  lines ; 

Oxford  to  him  a  dearer  name  fhall  be 

Than  his  own  mother-univerfity  ; 

Thebes  did  his  rude,  unknowing  youth,  engage  ; 

He  choofes  Athens  in  his  riper  age. 

It  was  not  till  the  death  of  Cromwell,  in  1658,  that  he  be¬ 
came  a  public  candidate  for  fame,  by  publifhing  Heroic 
Stanzas  on  the  late  Lord  Protestor  ;  which,,  compared  with  the 
verfes  of  Sprat  and  Waller  on  the  fame  occafion,  were  fuf- 
ficient  to  raife  great  expectations  of  the  riling  poet. 

When  the  King  was  reftored,  Dryden,  like  the  other  pane- 
gyrifts  of  ufurpation,  changed  his  opinion,  or  his  profeffion,. 
and  publifhed  Astrea  Redux;  a  poe?n  on  the  happy  Rejlo- 
r  at  ion  and  Return  of  bis  mojl  [acred  Majejly  Ring  Charles  the 
Second. 

The  reproach  of  inconftancy  was,,  on  this  occafion,  fhared 
with  fuch  numbers,  that  it  produced  neither  hatred  nor  dif- 
grace  !  if  he  changed,  he  changed  with  the  nation..  It  was, 
however,  not  totally  forgotten  when  his  reputation  raifed  his 
enemies.. 

The  lame  year  he  praifed  the  new  King  in  a  fecond  poem 
on  his  reftoration.  In  the  Astp.ea  was  the  line, 
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An  horrid Jlillnefs  fir  11  invades  the  ear, 

And  in  that  filence  we  a  tempeft  fear — 

for  which  he  was  perfecuted  with  perpetual  ridicule,  perhaps 
with  more  than  was  deferved.  Silence  is  indeed  mere  priva¬ 
tion  ;  and,  fo  confidered,  cannot  invade ;  but  privation  like- 
wile  certainly  is  darknefs ,  and  probably  cold ;  yet  poetry  has 
never  been  refufed  the  right  of  afcribing  effects  or  agency  to 
them  as  to  pofitive  powers.  No  man  fcruples  to  fay  that 
darknefs  hinders  him  from  his  work ;  or  that  cold  has  killed 
the  plants.  Death  is  aifo  privation ;  yet  who  has  made 
any  difficulty  of  aligning  to  Death  a  dart  and  the  power  of 
ftriking  ? 

In  fettling  the  order  cf  his  works  there  is  fome  difficulty; 
for,  even  when  they  are  important  enough  to  be  formally  of¬ 
fered  to  a  patron,  he  does  not  commonly  date  his  dedication; 
the  time  of  writing  and  publifhing  is  not  always  the  fame; 
nor  can  the  firft  editions  be  eafily  found,  if  even  from  them 
could  be  obtained  the  neceffary  information. 

7  he  time  at  which  his  firft  play  was  exhibited  is  not  cer¬ 
tainly  known,  becaufe  it  was  not  printed  till  it  was  fome  years 
afterwards  altered  and  revived ;  but  fince  the  plays  are  faid  to 
be  printed  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  written,  from  the 
dates  of  fome,  thofe  of  others  may  be  inferred  ;  and  thus  it 
may  be  collected,  that  in  1663,  in  the  thirty-fecond  year  of 
his  life,  he  commenced  a  writer  for  the  flage ;  compelled  un¬ 
doubtedly  by  neceffity,  for  he  appears  never  to  have  loved  that 
exercife  of  his  genius^  or  to  have  much  pleafed  himfelf  with 
his  own  dramas. 

Of  the  ftage,  when  he  had  once  invaded  it,  he  kept  poffief- 
fion  for  many  years ;  not  indeed  without  the  competition  of 
rivals  who  fometimes  prevailed,  or  the  cenfure  of  criticks, 
which  was  often  poignant  and  often  juft;  but  with  fucli  a 
degree  of  reputation  as  made  him  at  leaft  fecure  of  being 
heard,  whatever  might  be  the  final  determination  of  the  pub- 
lick. 

His  firft  piece  was  a  comedy  called  the  Wild  Gallant.  He 
began  with  no  happy  auguries  ;  for  his  performance  was  fo 
much  difapproved,  that  he  was  compelled  to  recall  it,  and 
change  it  from  its  imperfect  ftate  to  the  form  in  which  it  now 
appears,  and  which  is  yet  fufficiently  defective  to  vindicate  the 
criticks. 

I  with  that  there  were  no  neceffity  of  following  the  progrefs 
of  his  theatrical  fame,  or  tracing  the  meanders  of  his  mind 
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through  the  whole  feries  of  his  dramatick  performances;  it 
will  las  fit,  however,  to  enumerate  them,  ana  to  take  efpc- 
cial  notice  of  thofe  that  are  diftinguifhed  by  any  peculiarity, 
intrinfick  or  concomitant;  for  the  compofition  and  fate  of 
eight-and-twenty  dramas  include  too  much  of  a  poetical  life 
to  be  omitted. 

In  1664,  he  pub! i filed  the  Rival  Ladies ,  which  he  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  a  man  of  high  reputation  both 
as  a  writer  and  a  ftatefma.n.  In  this  play  he  made  his  eflay  of 
dramatick  rhyme,  which  he  defends  in  his  dedication,  with 
fufficient  certainty  of  a  favourable  hearing ;  for  Orrery  was 
himfeif  a  writer  of  rhyming  tragedies. 

He  then  joined  with  Sir  Robert  Howard  in  the  Indian 
Tfueen ,  a  tragedy  in  rhyme.  The  parts  which  either  of  them 
wrote  are  not  diftinguifhed. 

The  Indian  Emperor  was  publifhed  in  1667.  It  is  a  tra¬ 
gedy  in  rhyme,  intended  for  a  fequel  to  Howard’s  Indian 
"Queen.  Of  this  connexion  notice  -was  given  to  the  audience 
by  printed  bills,  diftributed  at  the  door  ;  an  expedient  fuppofed 
to  be  ridiculed  in  the  Rebearfal  when  Bayes  tells  how  many 
reams  he  has  printed,  to  inftill  into  the  audience  fome  con¬ 
ception  of  his  plot. 

In  this  play  is  the  defcription  of  Night,  which  Rymer 
has  made  famous  by  preferring  it  to  thofe  of  all  other 
poets.  -x  , 

The  pradlice  of  making  tragedies  in  rhyme  was  introduced 
foon  after  the  Reftoration,  as  it  feems  by  the  Earl  of  Orrery, 
in  compliance  with  the  opinion  of  Charles  the  Second,  who 
had  formed  his  tafte  by  the  French  theatre;  and  Dryden, 
who  wrote,  and  made  no  difficulty  of  declaring  that  he  wrote 
only  to  pleafe,  and  who  perhaps  knew  that  by  his  dexterity  of 
verfification  he  was  more  likely  to  excel  others  in  rhyme  than 
without  it,  very  readily  adopted  his  matter’s  preference.  He 
therefore  made  rhyming  tragedies,  till,  by  the  prevalence  oi 
manifeft  propriety,  he  feems  to  have  grown  aftiamed  cf  mak¬ 
ing  them  any  longer. 

To  this  play  is  prefixed  a  very  vehement  defence  of  drama¬ 
tic  rhyme,  in  confutation  cf  the  preface  to  the  Duke  of  Lerma , 
in  which  Sir  Robert,  Howard  had  cenfured  it. 

In  1667  he  publifhed  Annus  Mirabilis^  the  Tear  of  Wonders , 
which  may  be  efteemed  one  of  his  mod  elaborate  works. 

It  is  addrefled  to  Sir  Robert  Howard  by  a  letter,  which  is 
not  properly  a  dedication  ;  and,  writing  to  a  poet,  he  has  in- 
terfperfed  many  critical  cbfervations,  of  which  fome  are  com¬ 
mon,  and  fome  perhaps  ventured  without  much  eonfideration. 
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He  begzn,  even  now,  to  exercife  the  domination  of  confciorts 
genius,  by  recommending  his  own  performance:  “ I  am  fa- 
“  tisfied  that  as  tftfe  Prince  and  General  [Rupert  and  Monk} 
u  are  incomparably  the  bc-ft  fubjedts  I  ever  had,  fo  what  i 
“  have  written  on  them  is  much  better  than  what  I  have 
tc  performed  on  any  ether.  As  I  have  endeavoured  to 
u  adorn  my  poem  with  noble  thoughts,  fo  much  more  to  ex- 
t:  prefs  thefe  thoughts  with  elocution.” 

It  is  written  in  quatrians,  or  heroic  ftanzas  of  four  lines; 
a  meafure  which  he  had  learned  from  the  Gondibert  cf  Da- 
venant,  and  which  he  then  thought  the  moil  majeftick  that  the 
EngliSh  language  affords.  Of  this  Stanza  he  mentions  the  in¬ 
cumbrances,  encr'eafed  as  they  were  by  the  exactnefs  which  the 
age  required.  It  was,  throughout  his  life,  very  much  his 
cuftem  to  recommend  his  works  by  reprefentation  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  that  he  had  encountered,,  without  appearing  to  have 
fufficientiy  considered,  that  where  there  is  no  difficulty  there 
is  no  praife. 

There  feems  to  be,  in  the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Howard, 
and  Dryden  towards  each  other,  fcmethir.g  that  is  not  now 
eafily  to  be  explained.  Dryden,  in  his  dedication  to  the  Earl 
of  Orrery,  had  defended  dramatic  rhyme  ;  and  Howard,  in 
the  preface  to  a  collection  of  plays,  had  cenfured  his  opinion. 
Dryden  vindicated  himfelf  in  his  Dialogue  on  Dramatick  Poe¬ 
try  :  Howard,  in  his  preface  to  the  Duke  of  Lerma ,  animad¬ 
verted  on  the  Vindication  ;  and  Dryden,  in  a  preface  to  the 
Indian  Emperor,  replied  to  the  Animadverfions  with  great  af- 
perity,  and  almoff  with  contumely.  The  dedication  to  this 
play  is  dated  the  year  in  which  the  Annus  Mirabilis  was  pub¬ 
lished.  Here  appears  a  ftrange  inconfiftency  ;  but  Langbaine 
affords  forr.e  help,  by  relating  that  the  anfwer  to  Howard 
was  net  publifhed  in  the  firft  edition  cf  the  play,  but  was 
added  when  it  was  afterwards  reprinted  ;  and  as  the  Duke  of 
Lerma  did  not  appear  till  1668,  the  fame  year  in  which  the 
dialogue  was  published,  there  was  time  enough  for  enmity 
to  grow  up  between  authors,  who,  writing  both  for  the  thea¬ 
tre,  were  naturally  rivals. 

He  was  now  fo  much  diftinguilhed,  that  in  1668  he  fuc- 
ceeded  Sir  William  Davenant  as  poet-laureat.  The  faiary  of 
the  laureat  had  been  railed  in  favour  of  Jonfon,  by  Charles 
the  Firft,  from  an  hundred  marks  to  one  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  and  a  tierce  cf  wine  ;  a  revenue  in  thefe  days  not  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  conveniencies  o t  life. 

The  fame  year,  he  published  his  effay  on  Dramatick  Poe- 
trv,  an  elegant  and  instructive  dialogue,  in  which  we  are  tcld 
by  Prior,  that  the  principal  character  is  meant  to  reprefent 
1  the 
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the  duke  of  Dorfet.  This  work  feems  to  have  given  Addifon 
a  model  for  his  Dialogues  up  n  Medals. 

Secret  Lave,  or  the  Maiden  Queen  ( 1 668),  is  a  tragi-comedy.. 
In  the  preface  he  difculies  a  curious  queftion,  whether  a  poet  can 
judge  well  of  his  own  productions  ?  and  determines  very  juft- 
ly,  "that,  of  the  plan  and  difpofition,  and  all  that  can  be  re¬ 
duced  to  principles  of  fcience,  the  author  may  depend  upon 
his  own  opinion;  but  that,  in  thofe  parts  where  fancy  predo¬ 
minates,  felf-love  may  eafily  deceive.  He  might  have  obferved^ 
that  v/hat  is  good  onlybecaufe  it  pleafes,  cannot  be  pronounced 
good  till  it  has  been  found  to  pleafe. 

Sir  Martin  Mar-all  ( 1668)  is  a  comedy,  publifhed  with¬ 
out  preface  or  dedication,  and  at  firft  without  the  name  of  the 
author.  Langbaine  charges  it,  like  mold  of  the  left,  with 
plagiarifm ;  and  obferves,  that  the  fong  is  tianflated  horn 
Voiture,  allowing  however  that  both  the  fenfs  and  mealuro 
are  exactly  hbferved. 

‘The  Tempejl  (1670)  is  an  alteration  of  Shakefpeare’s  play, 
made  by  Dryden  in  conjunction  with  Davenant,  c£  whom, 
fays  he,  «  I  found  of  fo  quick  a  fancy,  that  nothing  was  pre- 
“  pofed  to  him  in  which  he  could  not  fuddenly  produce  a 
“  thought  extremely  pleafant  and  furprifing ;  and  thofe  firft 
«  thoughts  of  his,  contrary  to  the  Latin  proverb,  were  not 
«  always  the'leaft  happy  ;  and  as  his  fancy  was  quick,  fo  like- 
«  wife  were  the  products  of  it  remote  and  new.  He  borrow- 
«  ed  not  of  any  other,  and  his  imaginations  were  fuch  as. 
“  could  not  eafily  enter  into  any  other  man.” 

The  effeCt  produced  by  the  conjunction  of  thefe  two  pow¬ 
erful  minds  was,  that  to  Shakfpeare’s  monfter  Caliban  is 
added  a  fifter-monfter  Sycorax ;  and  a  vveman,  who,  in  the 
original  play,  had  never  feen  a  man,  is  in  this  bi  ought  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  man  that  had  never  feen  a  woman. 

About  this  time,  01x673,  Dryden  feems  to  have  had  his 
quiet  much  difturbed  by  the  fuccefs  of  the  Emprcfs  of  Mo¬ 
rocco a  tragedy  written  in  rhyme  by  Elkanah  Settle  ;  which 
was  fo  much  applauded,  as  to  make  him  think  his  fupremacy 
of  reputation  in  fome  danger.  Settle  had  not  only  been  pros¬ 
perous  on  the  ftage,  but,  in  the  confidence  cf  fuccefs,  had. 
publifhed  his  play,  with  fculptures  and  a  preface  of  defiance. 
Here  was  one  offence  added  to  another ;  and,  for  the  laft 
blaft  of  inflammation,  it  was  aCted  at  Whitehall  by  the  court- 
ladies. 

Dryden  could  not  now  reprefs  thefe  emotions,  which  he 
called  indignation,  and  others  iealoufy ;  but  wrote  upon  the 
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play  ana  the  dedication  fuch  criticifm  as  malignant  impatience 
could  pour  out  in  'nafte. 

Of  Settle  he  gives  this  character:  “  He’s  an  animal  of  a 
“  mode  deplored  underftanding,  without  converfation.  His 
“  being  is  in  a  twilight  of  ftnfe,  and  fome  glimmering  of 
“  thought,  which  he  can  never  f.ifhion  into  wit  or  Engl; fn. 
“  His  fryle  is  boifterous  and  rough-hewn,  his  rhyme  incorri- 
“  gibly  lewd,  and  his  numbers  perpetually  harfh  and  ill-found- 
“  ing.  The  little  talent  which  he  has,  is  fancy.  He  fome- 
“  times  labours  with  a  thought;  but,  witii  the  pudder  he 
“  makes  to  bring  it  into  the  world,  ’tis  commonly  ftill-born ; 
“  fo  that,  for  want  of  learning  and  elocution,  he  will  never 
“  be  able  to  exprefs  any  thing  either  naturally  or  juftly  !” 

This  is  not  very  decent ;  yet  there  is  one  of  the  pages  in 
which  criticifm  prevails  over  brutal  fury.  He  proceeds  :  “He 
“  has  a  heavy  hand  at  fools,  and  a  great  felicity  in  writing 
“  nonfenfe  for  them.  Fools  they  will  be  in  fpite  of  him.  His 
“  King,  his  two  EmprefTes,  his  Villain,  and  his  Sub-villain, 
“  nay  his  Here,  have  all  a  certain  natural  cafe  of  the  father — 
“  'their  folly  was  born  and  bred  in  them,  and  fomething  of 
“  the  Elkanah  will  be  vifible.” 

This  is  Dryden’s  general  declamation  ;  I  will  not  withhold 
from  the  reader  a  particular  remark.  Having  gone  through 
the  firft  a £1,  he  fays,  “  To  conclude  this  act  with  the  moll 
rumbling  piece  of  nonfenfe  fpoken  yet : 

“  To  flattering  lightning  our  feign’d  fmiles  conform, 

“  Which  back’d  with  thunder  do  but  gild  a  florm. 

“  Corf  arm  a  / mils  to  lightning ,  make  a  fmile  imitate  lightning , 
“  and  fluttering  lightning:  lightning  fire  is  a  threatening 
“  thing.  And  this  lightning  muff  gild  a  form.  Now,  if  I 
“  mull:  conform  by  fmiles  to  lightning,  then  my  fmiles  muft 
«  gild  a  ftorm  too :  to  gild  with  fmiles ,  is  a  new  invention 
“  of  gilding.  And  gild  a  ftorm  by  bein g  backed  with  thun- 
“  dcr.  Thunder  is  part  of  the  ftorm ;  fo  one  part  of  the 
“  ftorm  muft  help  to  gild  another  part,  and  help  by  baching ; 
“  as  if  a  man  would  gild  a  thing  the  better  for  being  backed, 
“  or  having  a  load  upon  his  back.  So  that  here  is  gilding 
“  by  conforming ,  failing ,  lightning ,  backing ,  and  thundering. 
“  The  whole  is  as  if  1  fhould  fay  thus  :  I  will  make  my 
“  counterfeit  fmiles  look  like  a  flattering  ltone-horfe,  which, 
“  being  backed  with  a  trooper,  does  but  gild  the  battle.  I 
“  am  miftaken  if  nonfenfe  is  not  here  pretty  thick  fown. 
«  Sure  the  poet  writ  theft  two  lines  aboard  fome  fmack  in  a 
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<c  ftorm,  and,  being  fea-fick,  fpewed  up  a  good  lump  of  clot- 
“  ted  nonfenl'e  at  once.” 

Here  is  perhaps  a  fufficient  fpecimen  ;  but  as  the  pamphlet, 
though  Dryden’s,  has  never  been  thought  worthy  of  republi¬ 
cation,  and  is  noteallly  to  be  found,  it  may  gratify  curiolity  to 
quote  it  more  largely  : 

Whene’er  fhe  bleeds, 

He  no  feverer  a  damnation  needs, 

That  dares  pronounce  the  fentence  of  her  death. 

Than  the  infection  that  attends  that  breath. 

w  That  attends  that  breath. - -The  poet  is  at  breath  again  ; 

u  breath  can  never  ’fcape  him  ;  and  here  he  brings  in  a  breath 
“  that  muft  be  infectious  with  pronouncing  a  fentence  ;  and 
“  this  fentence  is  not  to  be  pronounced  till  the  condemned 
“  party  bleeds ;  that  is,  fhe  muft  be  executed  firft,  and  fen- 
“  tenced  after ;  and  the  pronouncing  of  this  fentence  will  be 
<c  infedfious  ;  that  is,  others  will  catch  the  difeafe  of  that  fen- 
lt  tence,  and  this  infedting  of  others  will  torment  a  man’s 
“  felf.  The  whole  is  thus ;  when  Jhe  bleeds ,  thou  needejl  no 
“  greater  hell  or  torment  to  thyfelf  than  infe Cling  of  ethers  by 
“  pronouncing  a  fentence  upon  her.  What  hodge-podge  does 
“  he  make  here  !  Never  was  Dutch  grout  fuch  clogging, 
“  thick,  indigeftible  ftuff.  But  this  is  but  a  tafte  to  ftay 
»  “  the  ftomach  -}  we  fhall  have  a  more  plentiful  mefs  pre- 
“  fently. 

“  Now  to  difh  up  the  poet’s  broth,  that  I  promifed : 

For  when  we  ’re  dead,  and  our  freed  fouls  enlarg’d 
Of  nature's  groffer  burden  we  ’re  difeharg’d, 

Then,  gentle  as  a  happy  lover’s  figh, 

Like  wand’ring  meteors  through  the  air  we  ’ll  flyt 
And  in  our  airy  w'alk,  as  fubtle  guefts, 

We  ’ll  flea!  into  our  cruel  fathers’  breafts, 

There  read  their  fouls,  and  track  each  pafhon’s  fphere ; 

See  how  Revenge  moves  there,  Ambition  here  ; 

And  in  their  orbs  view  the  dark  charadters 
Of  lieges,  ruins,  murders,  blood,  and  wars. 

We’ll  blot  out  all  thofe  hideous  draughts,  and  v:rite 
Pure  and  white  forms;  then  with  a  radiant  light 
Their  breafts  encircle,  till  their  paffionS  be 
Gentle  as  nature  in  its  infancy  : 

Till  foften’d  by  our  charms  their  furies  ccafe, 

And  their  revenge  relolves  into  a  peace. 

Thus  by  our  death  their  quarrel  ends, 

Whom  living  we  made  foes,  dead  wre’ll  mak-e  friends. 

“  If 
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«  If  this  be  not  a  very  liberal  mefs,  I  will  refer  myfelf  to  the 
«  ftomach  of  any  moderate  gueft.  And  a  rare  mefs  it  is* 
44  far  excelling  any  Weftminfter  white-broth.  It  is  a  kind  of 
4‘  gibblet  porridge,  made  cf  the  gibblets  of  a  couple  of  young 
u  gesfe,  ftodged  full  of  meteors ,  orbs.,  fpberes ,  track,  hideous 
«  draughts ,  characters,  white  forms ,  and  radiant  lights , 

«  defigned  not  only  to  pleafe  appetite,  and  indulge  luxury  i 
«  butlt  is  alfo  phyfical,  being  an  approved  medicine  to  purge 
“  choler :  for  it  is  propounded,  by  Morena,  as  a  receipt  to 
«  cure  their  fathers  of  their  choleric  humours ;  and,  were  it 
written  in  characters  as  barbarous  as  the  words,  might  very 
“  well  pafs  for  a  doctor’s  bill.  To  conclude:  it  is  porridge, 
“  ’tis  a  receipt,  ’tis  a  pig  with  a  pudding  in  the  belly,  ’tis  I 
«  know  not  what :  for,  certainly,  never  any  one'  that  pre- 
iC  tended  to  write  fenfe  had  the  impudence  before  to  put  fuch 
“  fruit  as  this  into  the  mouths  of  thofe  that  were  to  fpeak  it 
“  before  an  audience,  whom  he  did  not  take  to  be  all  fools  ; 
“  and  after  that  to  print  it  too,  and  expcfe  it  to  the  examina¬ 
nt  tion  of  the  world.  But  let  us  fee  what  we  can  make  of 
“  this  fluff : 


For  when  we’re  dead,  and  our  freed  fouls  enlarg’d - - 

«  Here  he  tells  us  what  it  is  to  be  dead ;  it  is  to  have  our 
«  freed  fouls  fet  free.  Now,  if  to  have  a  foul  fet  free,  is  to 
«  be  dead ;  then  to  have  a  freed  foul  fet  free,  is  to  have  a 
“  dead  man  die. 


Then,  gently  as  a  happy  lover’s  figh - 

«  They  two  like  one  figh,  and  that  one  figh  like  two  wan-. 
“  dering  meteors, 

“  Shall  fly  through  the  air - 


«  That  is,  they  fhall  mount  above  like  falling  ftars,  or  elfe 
-  they  ihall  fkip  like  two  jacks  with  lanthorns,  or  Will  with 
“  a  wifp,  and  Madge  with  a  candle.” 

And  in  their  airy  walk Jleal  into  their  cruel  fathers'1  breafis , 
like  fubtle  guefts.  So  “  that  their  fathers’  breafis  mult  be  in 
41  an  airy  walk,  an  airy  *LV  alk  of  a  filer.  And  there  they  will 
u  read  their  fouls ,  and  track  the  fpberes  of  their  pajftons. 
u  That  is,  thefe  walking  fliers,  Jack  with  a  lanthorn,  See. 
«  will  put  on  his  fpectacies,  and  fall  a  reading  fouls,  and  put 
41  cn  his  pumps  and  fall  a  tracking  of  fpberes :  fo  that  he 

44  will 
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«  will  read  and  run,  walk  and  fly,  at  the  fame  time  !  Oh  ! 

«  Nimble  Jack  !  Then  he  will  fee ,  how  revenge  here ,  how 

tc  ambition  there - The  birds  will  hop  about.  And  then 

44  view  the  dark  characters  of  feges ,  ruins ,  murders,  blooel , 

44  (2.W  wars ,  /«  their  orbs  :  Track  the  characters  to  their 
«  forms  !  Oh  !  rare  fport  for  Jack  !  Never  %vas  place  fo  full 
44  of  game  as  thefe  breafls  !  You  cannot  ftir,  but  fluili  a 
«  fphere,  ftart  a  character,  or  unkennel  an  orb  !” 

Settle’s  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  play.embelliflied  with 
fculptures  ;  thofe  ornaments  feem  to  have  given  poor Diyden 
great  difturbance.  He  tries  however  to  eafe  his  pain,  by 
venting  his  malice  in  a  parody. 

44  The  poet  has  not  only  been  fo  imprudent  to  expofe  all 
44  this  fluff,  but  fo  arrogant  to  defend  it  with  an  epiftle  ;  like 
‘c  a  faucy  booth-keeper,  that,  when  he  had  put  a  cheat  upon 
44  the  people,  would  wrangle  and  fight  with  any  that  wornd 
44  not  like  it,  or  would  offer  to  difcover  it;  for  which  arro- 
44  aanee  our  poet  receives  this  corredlion  ;  and,  to  jerk  him 
44  a  little  the  fharper,  I  will  not  tranfpofe  his  verfe,  but  by 
44  the  help  of  his  own  words  tranfnonfenfe  fenfe,  tnat,  br 
44  my  fluff,  people  may  judge  the  better  what  his  is  : 

44  Great  Boy,  thy  tragedy  and  fculptures  done 
44  From  prefs,  and  plates  in  fleets  do  homeward  come  : 

44  And  in  ridiculous  and  humble  pride, 

44  Their  courfe  in  ballad-fingers’  bafkets  guide, 

44  Whofe  greafy  twigs  do  all  new  beauties  take, 

«  From  the  gay  flbews  thy  dainty  fculptures  make. 

«  Thy  lines  a  mefs  of  rhyming  nonfenfe  yield, 

«  A  fenfelefs  tale,  with  flattering  fuftian  fill’d. 

44  No  grain  of  fenfe  does  in  our  line  appear, 

44  Thy  words  big  bulks  of  boifterous  bombaft  bear. 

44  With  noife  they  move,  and  from  players’  mouths  re- 
44  bound, 

44  When  their  tongues  dance  to  thy  words’  empty  found. 

44  By  thee  infpir’d  the  rumbling  verfes  roll, 

44  As  if  that  rhyme  and  bombafl  lent  a  foul : 

44  And  with  that  foul  they  feem  taught  duty  too, 

44  To  huffing  words  does  humble  nonfenfe  bow, 

44  As  if  it  would  thy  worthlefs  worth  enhance, 

44  To  th’  loweft  rank  of  fops  thy  praife  advance  ; 

44  To  whom,  by  inftindf,  all  thy  fluff  is  dear  : 

44  Their  loud  claps  echo  to  the  theatre. 

44  From  breaths  of  fools  thy  commendation  fpreads, 

44  Fame  fines  thy  praife  with  mouths  of  logger-heads. 

b  ;  44  With 
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“  With  noife  and  laughing  each  thy  fuftain  greets, 

“  ’Tis  clapt  by  quires  of  empty-headed  cits, 

“  Who  have  their  tribute  fent,  and  homage  given, 
u  As  men  in  whifpers  fend  loud  noife  to  Heaven. 

u  Thus  I  have  daubed  him  with  his  own  puddle:  and  now 
“  we  are  come  from  aboard  his  dancing,  mafking,  rebound- 
“  ing,  breathing  fleet ;  and,  as  if  we  had  landed  at  Gotham, 
“  we  meet  nothing  but  fools  and  nonfenfe.” 

Such  was  the  criticifm  to  which  the  genius  of  Dryden  could 
be  reduced,  between  rage  and  terrour  ;  rage  with  little  provo¬ 
cation,  and  terrour  with  little  danger.  To  fee  the  higheft 
mind  thus  levelled  with  the  meaneft,  may  produce  fome  folace 
to  the  confcioufnefs  of  weaknefs,  and  fome  mortification  to 
the  pride  of  wifdom.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  minds 
are  not  levelled  in  their  powers  but  when  they  are  firft  levelled 
in  their  defires.  Dryden  and  Settle  had  both  placed  their  hap- 
pinefs  in  the  claps  of  multitudes. 

An  Evening’ s  Love ,  or  the  Mock  Ajirologer ,  a  comedy  (1671), 
is  dedicated  to  the  llluftrious  Duke  of  Newcaftle,  whom  he 
courts  by  adding  to  his  praifes  thofe  of  his  lady,  not  only  as  a 
lover  but  a  partner  of  his  flrudies.  It  is  unpleafing  to  think 
how  many  names,  once  celebrated,  are  fince  forgotten.  Of 
Newcaftle’s  works  nothing  is  now  known  but  his  Treatife  on 
Horfemanfhip. 

The  Preface  fsems  very  elaborately  written,  and  contains 
manvjuft  remarks  on  the  Fathers  of  the  Englifh  drama.  Shak- 
lpeare’s  plots,  he  fays,  are  in  the  hundred  novels  of  Gnthio  ; 
thofe  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  Spanifh  Stories ;  Jonfon 
only  made  them  for  himfelf.  His  criticifms  upon  tragedy, 
comedy,  and  farce,  are  judicious  and  profound.  He  endea¬ 
vours  to  defend  the  immorality  oF fome  of  his  comedies  by 
the  example  of  former  writers  ;  which  is  only  to  fay,  that  he 
was  not  the  firft  nor  perhaps  the  greateft  offender.  Againft 
thofe  that  accufed  him  of  plagiarism  he  ailedges  a  favourable 
expreffion  of  the  king  :  u  He  only  defired  that  they,  who  ac- 
“  cufe  me  of  thefts,  would  fteal  him  plays  like  mine  and 
then  relates  how  much  labour  he  fpends  in  fitting  for  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  ftage  what  he  borrows  from  others. 

Lyrannick  Love,  or  the  Virgin  Martyr  (1672),  was  another 
tragedy  in  rhyme,  confpicuous  for  many  paffages  of  ftrength 
and  elegance,  and  many  of  empty  noife  and  ridiculous  turbu¬ 
lence.  The  rants  of  Maximin  have  been  always  the  fport  of 
criticifm ;  and  were  at  length,  if  his  own  confeflion  may  be 
uufted,  the  fhame  of  the  writer. 

Of 
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Of  this  play  he  has  taken  care  to  let  the  reader  know,  that 
it  was  contrived  and  written  in  feven  weeks.  Want  of  time 
was  often  his  excufe,  or  perhaps  fhortnefs  of  time  was  his  pri¬ 
vate  boafl  in  the  form  of  an  apology. 

It  was  written  before  the  Conqueji  of  Granada ,  but  publifh— 
ed  after  it.  The  defign  is  to  recommend  piety.  “  I  confider- 
“  ed  that  pleafure  was  not  the  only  end  of  poefy;  and  that 
“  even  the  inftrudlions  of  morality  were  not  fo  wholly  the 
“  bufinefs  of  a  poet,  as  that  precepts  and  examples  cf  piety 
“  were  to  be  omitted;  for  to  leave  that  employment  altoge- 
“  ther  to  the  clergy,  were  to  forget  that  religion  was  ftrft 
cc  taught  in  verfe,  which  the  lazinefs  ordullnefs  of  fucceeding 
u  prielthood  turned  afterwards  into  profe.”  Thus  foolifhl  v 
could  Dryden  write,  rather  than  not  fhew  his  malice  to  the 
parfons. 

The  two  parts  of  the  Conqueji  of  Granada  (1672),  are 
written  with  a  feeming  determination  to  glut  the  publick  with 
dramatick  wonders,  to  exhibit  in  its  higheft  elevation  a  thea¬ 
trical  meteor  of  incredible  love  and  impoflible  valour,  and  to 
leave  no  room  for  a  wilder  flight  to  the  extravagance  cf  pofce- 
rity.  All  the  rays  of  romantick  heat,  whether  amorous  or 
warlike,  glow  in  Almanzor  by  a  kind  of  concentration.  He 
is  above  all  laws ;  he  is  exempt  from  all  reftraints  ;  he  ranges 
the  world  at  will,  and  governs  wherever  he  appears.  He  fights 
without  enquiring  the  caufe,  and  loves  in  fpight  of  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  juftice,  of  rejection  by  his  miftrefs,  and  of  prohibi¬ 
tion  from  the  dead.  Yet  the  fcenes  are,  for  the  moft  part,  de¬ 
lightful  ;  they  exhibit  a  kind  of  illuflrious  depravity,  and  ma- 
jeftick  madnefs,  fuch  as,  if  it  is  fometimes  defpifed,  is  often 
reverenced,  and  which  the  ridiculous  is  mingled  with  the  afto- 
nilhing. 

In  the  Epilogue  to  the  fecond  part  of  the  Conqueji  of  Grana- 
da ,  Dryden  indulges  his  favourite  pleafure  of  dilcrediting  his 
predeceflors  ;  and  this  Epilogue  he  has  defended  by  a  long  polt- 
fcript.  He  had  promifed  a  leccnd  dialogue,  in  which  he  fhould 
more  fully  treat  of  the  virtues  and  faults  of  the  Englifn  poets, 
who  have  written  in  the  dramatick,  epick,  or  lyrick  way. 
This  promife  was  never  formally  performed  ;  but  with  refpeit 
to  the  dramatick  writers,  he  has  given  us  in  his  prefaces,  and 
in  this  poftfcript,  fomei.hing  equivalent ;  but  his  purpofe  being 
to  exalt  himfelf  by  the  comparifon,  he  fhews  faults  diftindtly, 
and  only  praifes  excellence  in  general  terms. 

A  play  thus  written,  in  profefled  defiance  of  probabilitv, 
naturally  drew  upon  itfelf  the  vultures  of  the  theatre.  One 
of  the  criticks  that  attacked  it  was  Martin  Qijford,  to  whom 
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Sprat  addrefled  the  Life  cf  Cowley,  with  fuch  veneration  of 
his  critical  powers  as  might  naturally  excite  great  expectati¬ 
ons  of  inftruCtions  from  his  remarks.  But  let  honeft  credu¬ 
lity  beware  of  receiving  characters  from  contemporary  writ¬ 
ers.  Clifford’s  remarks,  by  the  favour  of  Dr.  Percy!,  were 
at  laft  obtained;  and,  that  no  man  may  ever  want  them  more, 
I  will  extract  enough  to  fatisfy  all  reafonable  defire. 

In  the  firft  Letter  his  observation  is  only  general :  <c  You 
«  do  live,”  fays  he,  “  in  as  much  ignorance  and  darknefs  as 
«  you  did  in  the  womb  :  your  writings  are  like  a  Jack-of-all- 
«  trade’s  fhop;  they  have  a  variety,  but  notning  of  value; 
«  and  if  thou  art  not  the  dulleft  plant-^animal  that  ever  the 
“  earth  produced,  all  that  I  have  converfed  with  are  ftrangely 
“  miftaken  in  thee.”  _  . 

In  the  fecond  he  tells  him  that  Almanzor  is  not  more  copied 
from  Achilles  than  from  Ancient  Piftol.  “  But  I  am,”  fays 
he,  “  ffrangely  miftaken  if  I  have  not  feen  this  very  Almanzor 
tc  of  yours  in  fome  difquife  about  this  town,  and  paffing  under 
«  another  name.  Pr’ythee  tell  me  true,  was  not  this  Huffcap 
“  once  the  Indian  Emperor  ?  and  at  another  time  did  he  not 

call  himfelf  AAaximm  ?  Was  not  Lyndaraxa  once  called 
«  Almeira  ?  I  mean  under  Montezuma  the  Indian  Emperor, 
«  I  proteft  and  vow  they  are  either  the  fame,  or  fo  alike, 
«  that  I  cannot,  for  my  heart,  diftinguifh  one  from  the  other. 
“  You  are  therefore  a  ftrange  uticonfcionable  thief;  thou  art 
«  not  content  to  fteal  from  others,  but  doft  rob  thy  poor 
“  wretched  felf  too.” 

Now  was  Settle's  time  to  take  his  revenge.  He  wrote  a 
vindication  of  his  own  lines;  and,  if  he  is  forced  to  yield  any 
thing,  makes  his  reprifals  upon  his  enemy.  To  fay  that  his 
anfwer  is  equal  to  the  cenfure,  is  no  high  commendation.  To 
expofe  Dryden’s  method  of  analyfing  his  expreffions,  he  tries 
the  fame  experiment  upon  the  fame  defeription  of  the  ftiips  in 
the  Indian  Emperor ,  of  which  however  he  does  not  deny  the 
excellence ;  but  intends  to  fhew,  that  by  ftudic-d  mifconftruc- 
tion  every  thing  may  be  equally  reprefented  as  ridiculous. 
After  fo  much°of  Dryden’s  elegant  animadverfions,  juftice 
requires  that  fomethingof  Settle’s  Ihould  be  exhibited.  The 
following  obfervations  are  therefore  extracted  from  a  quarto 
pamphlet  of  ninety-five  pages  : 

“  pate  after  him  below  with  pain  did  move, 

“  And  victory  could  fcarce  keep  pace  above. 
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u  Thefe  two  lines,  if  he  can  {hew  me  any  fenfe  or  thought 
“  in,  or  any  thing  but  bombaft  and  noife,  he  fhn.ll  make  me 
“  believe  every  word  in  his  obfervations  on  Morocco  fenfe. 

“  In  the  Emprefs  of  Morocco  were  thefe  lines  : 

“  I’ll  travel  then  to  fome  remoter  fphere, 

“  Till  I  find  out  new  worlds,  and  crown  you  there.” 

On  which  Dryden  made  this  remark : 

“  I  believe  our  learned  author  takes  a  fphere  for  a  country ; 
“  the  fphere  of  Morocco  !  as  if  Morocco  were  the  globe  of 
“  earth  and  water ;  but  a  globe  is  no  fphere  neither,  by  his 
“  leave,”  &c.  “  So  fphere  muff  not  be  fenfe,  unlefs  it  relate 
“  to  a  circular  motion  about  a  globe,  in  which  fenfe  the 
“  aftronomers  ule  it.  I  would  delire  him  to  expound  thofe 
u  lines  in  Granada  : 

“  I’ll  to  the  turrets  of  the  palace  go, 

“  And  add  new  fire  to  thole  that  fight  below. 

“  Thence,  Hero-like,  with  torches  by  my  fide, 

“  (Far  be  the  omen  tho’)  myT^ove  I’ll  guide. 

“  No,  like  his  better  fortune  I’ll  appear, 

“  With  open  arms,  loofe  veil,  and  flowing  hair, 

“  Juft  flying  forward  from  my  rowling  lphere. 

“  I  wonder,  if  he  be  fo  ftrift,  how  he  dares  make  fo  bold  with 
“  fphere  himfelf,  and  be  fo  critical  in  other  men’s  writings. 
«  Fortune  is  fancied  Handing  on  a  globe,  not  on  a  fphere ,  as 
“  he  told  us  in  the  fir  ft  a£L 

“  Becaufe  Elkanah’s  Similes  are  the  mojl  unlike  things  to 
“  what  they  are  compared  in  the  world-,  I’ll  venture  to  Hart  a 
“  fimile  in  his  Annus  Mirahilis  :  he  gives  this  poetical  de- 
“  feription  of  the  Ihip  called  the  London : 

“  The  goodly  London  in  her  gallant  trim, 

“  The  Phenix-daughter  of  the  vanquilht  old, 

“  Like  a  rich  bride  does  on  the  ocean  fwim, 

“  And  on  her  lhadow  rides  in  floating  gold. 

‘‘  Her  flag  aloft  fpread  ruffling  in  the  wind, 

“  And  fanguine  ftreamers  feem’d  the  flood  to  fire  : 

“  The  weaver,  charm’d  with  what  his  loom  defign’d, 

“  Goes  on  to  fea,  and  knows  not  to  retire. 

“  With  roomy  decks  her  guns  of  mighty  llrength, 

“  Whofe  low-laid  mouths  each  mounting  billow  laves, 

“  Deep  in  her  draught,  and  warlike  in  her  length, 

“  She  feems  a  fea-wafp  flying  on  the  waves. 

Vol.  V.  Q_ 
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44  What  a  wonderful  pother  is  here,  to  make  all  thefe  poetical 
44  beautifications  of  a  fhip ;  that  is,  a  phenix  in  die  firli 
44  ltanza,  and  but  a  wafp  in  the  laid  :  nav,  to  make  his  hum- 
44  b;e  companion  of  a  wafp  more  ridiculous,  he  does  not  la y 
44  it  flies  upon  the  waves  as  nimbly  as  a  wafp,  or  the  like, 
44  but  it  feemed  a  wafp.  But  our  author  at  the  writing  of 
44  this  was  not  in  his  altitudes,  to  compare  {hips  to  floating 
44  palaces  ;  a  comparifon  to  the  purpofe,  was  a  perfection  he 
44  did  not  arrive  to  till  the  Indian  Emperor's  days.  But  per- 
44  haps  his  fimilitude  has  more  in  it  than  we  imagine  ;  this 
a  fhip  had  a  great  many  guns  in  her,  and  they,  put  all  to- 
44  gether,  made  the  Ring  in  the  wafp’s  tail :  for  this  is  all 
w  the  reafon  I  can  guefs,  why  it  feem’d  a  wafp.  But,  be- 
44  caufe  we  will  allow  him  all  we  can  to  help  out,  let  it 
44  he  a  phenix  fea-wafp ,  and  the  rarity  of  luch  an  animal  may 
44  do  much  towards  heightening  the  fancy. 

44  it  had  been  much  more  to  his  purpofe,  if  he  had  defigned 
44  to  render  the  fenfelefs  play  little,  to  haye  fearched  for  fome 
44  fuch  pedantry  as  this : 

“  Two  ifs  fcarce  makes  one  pofflbility, 

“  If  juflice  mil  take  all,  and  nothing  give, 

“  Jultice,  methinks,  is  not  ciftributive. 

“  To  die  or  kill  you  is  the  alternative. 

“  Rather  than  take  voux  life,  I  will  not  live. 


44  Ob  fere  how  prettily  our  author  chops  logick  in  heroic  k 
“  verfe.  Three  fuch  fuftian  canting  words  as  dijlributive , 
44  alternative^  and  two  ifs ,  no  man  but  himfelf  would  have 
44  come  within  the  noife  of.  But  he’s  a  man  of  general 
44  learning,  and  ail  comes  into  his  play. 

44  ’Twould  have  done  well  too  if  he  could  have  met  \\  i:h 
44  the  rant  or  two,  worth  the  obfervation ;  fuch  as, 

“  Move  fwiftly.  Sun,  and  fly  a  lover’s  pace, 

“  Leave  months  and  weeks  behind  thee  in  thy  race. 

44  But  furelv  the  Sun,  whether  he  flies  a  lover’s  or  not  a 
«  lover’s  pace,  leaves  weeks  and  months,  nay  years  too,  be- 
44  hind  him  in  his  race. 

44  Poor  Robin,  or  any  other  of  the  Philo-mathematicks, 
44  would  have  given  him  fans  fad  icn  in  the  point. 


tc 
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“  If  I  could  till  thee  now,  thy  fate 's  fo  low, 

“  That  I  mull  Hoop,  ere  I  can  give  the  blow. 

“  But  mine  is  fixt  fo  far  above  thy  crown, 
li  That  all  thy  men, 

“  Piled  on  thy  bact,  can  neyer  pull  it  down. 

lt  Now  where  that  is,  Almanzor’s  fate  is  fixt,  I  cannot 
44  guefs ;  but,  wherever  it  is,  I  believe  Almanzor,  and  think 
u  that  all  Abdalla’ s  fubjedls,  piled  upon  one  another,  might  not 
44  pull  down  his  fate  fo  well  as  without  piling:  befides,  I 
44  think  Abdalla  fo  wife  a  man,  that,  if  Almanzor  had  told 
44  him  piling  his  men  upon  his  back  might  do  the  feat,  he 
44  would  fcarcely  bear  fuch  a  weight,  for  the  pleafure  of  the 
44  exploit;  but  it  is  a  huff,  and  let  Abdalla  do  it  if  he  dare. 

“  The  people  like  a  headlong  torrent  go, 

“  And  every  dam  they  break  or  overflow. 

“  But,  unoppos’d,  they  either  lofe  their  force, 

“  Or  wind  in  volumes  to  their  former  courfe  : 

44  a  very  pretty  allufion,  contrary  to  all  fenfe  or  reafon.  Tor- 
44  rents,  I  take  it,  let  them  wind  never  fo  much,  can  never 
44  return  to  their  former  courfe,  unlefs  he  can  fuppofe  that 
44  fountains  can  go  upwards,  which  is  impoflible  :  nay  more* 
44  in  the  foregoing  page  he  tells  us  fo  too  :  a  trick  of  a 
44  very  unfaithful  memory. 

“  But  can  no  more  than  fountains  upward  flow ; 

44  which  of  a  torrent ,  which  fignifies  a  rapid  ftream,  is  much 
44  more  impoflible.  Befides,  if  he  goes  to  quibble,  and  fay 
44  that  it  is  poflible  by  art  water  may  be  made  return,  and  the 
44  fame  water  run  twice  in  one  and  the  fame  channel ;  then 
44  he  quite  confutes  what  he  fays  ;  for  it  is  by  being  op- 
44  pofed,  that  it  runs  into  its  former  courfe  ;  for  all  engines 
44  that  make  water  fo  return,  do  it  by  compulfion  and  cppofi- 
44  tion.  Or,  if  he  means  a  headlong  torrent  for  a  tide,  which 
44  would  be  ridiculous,  yet  they  do  not  wind  in  volumes, 
44  but  come  fore-right  back  (if  their  upright  lies  ftraight  to 
44  their  former  courfe),  and  that  by  oppofition  of  the  fea- 
44  water,  that  drives  them  back  again. 

44  And  for  fancy,  when  he  lights  of  any  thing  like  it,  ’tis 
44  a  wonder  if  it  be  not  borrowed.  As  here,  for  example 
44  of,  I  find  this  fanciful  thought  in  his  Ann.  Mirab. 

Q-* 
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“  Old.  father  Thames  rais’d  up  his  reverend  head: 

“  But  fear’d  the  fate  of  Simoeis  would  return  ; 

“  Deep  in  his  ooze  he  fought  his  fedgy  bed ; 

“  And  fhrunk  his  waters  back  into  his  urn. 

“  This  is  ftolen  from  Cowley’s  Davideis ,  p.  9. 

11  Swift  Jordan  ftarted,  and  ftrait  backward  fled, 

“  Hiding  amongft  thick  reeds  his  aged  head. 

“  And  when  the  Spaniards  their  affault  begin, 

“  At  once  beat  thoi'e  without  and  thofe  within. 

“  T  his  Almanzor  fpeaks  of  himfelf;  and  fure  for  one  man 
u  to  conquer  an  army  within  the  city,  and  another  without 
“  the  city-',  at  once,  is  fomething  difficult:  but  this  flight  is 
£t  pardonable  to  home  we  meet  with  in  Granada  :  Ofmin, 
“  fpeaking  of  Almanzor, 

“  Who,  like  a  tempeft  that  outrides  the  wind, 

“  Made  a  juft  battle,  ere  the  bodies  join’d. 

“  Pray  what  does  this  honourable  perfon  mean  by  a  tempeji 
“  that  outrides  the  wind  !  a  tempeft  that  outrides  itfelf.  To 
“  luppofe  a  tempeft  without  wind,  is  as  bad  as  fuppofing  a 
“  nr  an  to  walk  without  feet ;  for  if  he  fuppofes  the  tempeft 
“  to  be  fomething  diftincft  from  the  wind,  yet,  as  beino-  the 
“  effeift  of  wind  only,  to  come  before  the  caufe  is  a&little 
“  prepofterous  ;  fo  that,  if  he  takes  it  one  way,  or  if  he  takes 
“  it  the  other,  thofe  two  fs  will  fcarcely  make  one  pojfibility .” 
Enough  of  Settle. 

Marriage  d-la-mode  (1673)  is  a  comedy  dedicated  to  the 
Earl  cf  Rochefter ;  whom  he  acknowledges  not  only  as  the 
defender  of  his  poetry,  but  the  promoter  of  his  fortune.  Laiw- 
baine  places  this  play  in  1673.  The  Earl  of  Rochefter, 
therefore,  was  the  famous  Wilmot,  whom  yet  tradition  al¬ 
ways  reprefents  as  an  enemy  to  Dryden,  and  who  is  mentioned 
by  him  with  fome  difrefpedt  in  the  preface  to  Juvenal. 

The  AJjignation ,  or  hove  in  a  dsiunnery ,  a  comedy  (1673), 
was  driven  oft  the  ftage,  againjl  the  opinion ,  as  the  author 
fays,  of  the  bejl  judges.  It  is  dedicated,  in  a  very  elegant  ad- 
drefs,  to  Sir  Charles  Sealey ;  in  which  he  finds  an  opportunity 
for  his  ufual  complaint  of  hard  treatment  and  unreafonable 
ccnfure. 

Amboyna 
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Amboyna  (1673)  is  a  tiffue  of  mingled  dialogue  in  verfe 
and  profe,  and  was  perhaps  written  in  lefs  time  than  The 
Virgin  Martyr ;  though  the  author  thought  not  fit  either 
oftentatioufly  or  mournfully  to  tell  how  little  labour  it  coft 
him,  or  at  how  fhort  a  warning  he  produced  it.  It  was  a 
temporary  performance,  written  in  the  time  of  the  Dutch  war, 
to  inflame  the  nation  againft  their  enemies  ;  to  whom  he  hopes, 
as  he  declares  in  his  Epilogue,  to  make  his  poetry  not  lefs 
deftructive  than  that  by  which  Tyrtaeus  of  old  animated  the 
Spartans.  This  play  was  written  in  the  fecond  Dutch  war, 
in  1673. 

Troilus  and  Crejjida  (1679)  is  a  play  altered  from  Shak- 
fpeare ;  but  fo  altered,  that,  even  in  Langbaine’s  opinion, 
“  the  laft  fcene  in  the  third  atft  is  a  mafter-.piece.”  It  is  in¬ 
troduced  by  a  difcourfe  “  on  the  Grounds  of  Criticifm  in 
Tragedy,”  to  which  I  fufpeft  that  Rymer’s  book  had  given 
occafion. 

Th eSpani/h  Fryar  (1681)  is  a  tragi-comedy,  eminent  for 
the  happy  coincidence  and  coalition  of  the  two  plots.  As  it 
was  written  againft  the  Papifts,  it  would  naturally  at  that 
time  have  friends  and  enemies  ;  and  partly  by  the  popularity 
wmch  it  obtained  at  firft,  and  partly  by  the  real,  power  both 
of  the  ferious  and  riffble  part,  it  continued  lon-r  a  favourite  of 
the  publick. 

It  was  Dryden  s  opinion,  at  leaft  for  fome  time,  and  he 
*iaintains  it  in  the  dedication  of  this  play,  that  the  drama  re¬ 
quired  an  alteration  of  comick  and  tragic, k  fcenes ;  and  that 
it  is  necefiary  to  mitigate  by  alleviations  of  merriment  the 
preftiire  of  ponderous  events,  and  the  fatigue  of  toilfome  paf- 
iions.  u  Whoevei,  fays  he,  “  cannot  perform  both  parts, 
“  is  but  half  a  writer  for  thejlage.” 

.  The  Duke  of  Guife ,  a  tragedy  (1683),  written  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Lee,  as  Oedipus  had  been  before,  fee  ins  to  de- 
lerve  notice  only  for  the  offence  which  it  gave  to  the  remnant 
of  the  Covenanters,  and  in  general  to  the  enemies  of  the 
court,  wno  attacked  him,  with  great  violence,  and  were  an- 
iwered  by  him ;  though  at  laft  he  feerns  to  withdraw  from 
the  conflict:,  by  transferring  the  greater  part  of  the  blame  or 
merit  to  his  partner.  It  happened  that  a  contradl  had  been 
made  between  them,  by  which  they  were  to  join  in  writing 
a  piay :  and  “he  happened,”  fays  Dryden,  “to  claim  the 
promife  juft  upon  the  finifhing  of  a  poem,  when  I  would 
“  “ave  becn  §lad  of  a  little  r efp i te. — Two'-th i rds  of  it  b^- 
41  Ionoed  to  kmi and  to  me  only  the  ffrft  fcene  of  the  play, 

£t-  the 


££  the  whole  fourth  aCl,  and  the  firft  half,  or  fomewhat  more, 
tc  of  the  fifth.” 

This  was  a  play  written  profefiedly  for  the  party  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  whofe  fucceflion  was  then  oppofed.  A  paral¬ 
lel  is  intended  between  the  Leaguers  of  France  and  the  Co¬ 
venanters  of  England ;  and  this  intention  produced  the  con- 
troverfy. 

Albion  and  Albanius  (1685)  is  a  mufical  drama  or  opera, 
written,  like  the  Duke  of  Guife ,  againft  the  Republicans. 
With  what  fuccefs  it  was  performed,  I  have  not  found*. 

The  State  of  Innocence  and  Fall  of  Man  (1675)  is  termed 
by  him  an  opera :  it  is  rather  a  tragedy  in  heroick  rhyme, 
but  of  which  the  perfonages  are  fuch  as  cannot  decently  be 
exhibited  on  the  ftage.  Some  fuch  production  was  forefeon 
by  Marvel,  who  writes  thus  to  Milton  : 

Or  if  a  work  fo  infinite  be  fpann'd, 

Jealous  I  was  left  fome  lefs  fkilful  hand 
(Such  as  difquiet  always  what  is  well, 

And  by  ill-imitating  would  excel,) 

Might  hence  prefume  the  whole  creation’s  day 
To  change  in  feenes,  and  fhow  it  in  a  play. 

It  is  another  of  his  hafty  productions ;  for  the  heat  of  his 
imagination  raifed  it  in  a  month. 

This  compofition  is  addrefied  to  the  Princefs  of  Modena, 
then  Dutchefs  of  York,  in  a  drain  of  flattery  which  difgraces 
genius,  and  which  it  was  wonderful  that  any  man  that  knew 
the  meaning  of  his  own  -words  could  ufe  without  felf-detef- 
tation.  It  is  an  attempt  to  mingle  Earth  and  Heaven,  by 
praifing  human  excellence  in  the  language  of  religion. 

The  preface  contains  an  apology  for  heroick  verfe  and 
poetick  licence ;  by  which  is  meant  not  any  liberty  taken  in 
contracting  or  extending  words,  but  the  ufe  of  bold  fictions 
and  ambitious  figures. 

The  reafon  which  he  gives  for  printing  what  was  never 
aCted  cannot  be  overpafled  :  “I  was  induced  to  it  in  my  own 
«  defence,  many  hundred  copies  of  it  being  difperfed  abroad 
«  without  my  knowledge  or  confent;  and  every  one  gathering 

“  new 

*  Downes  fays,  it  was  performed  on  a  very  unlucky  day,  viz. 
that  on  which  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  landed  in  the  Weft;  and 
he  intimates,  that  the  cOnfternation  into  which  the  kingdom  was. 
thrown  by  this  event,  was  a  reafon  why  it  was  performed  but 
fix  times,  and  was  in  general  ill  received.  H. 
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“  new  faults,  it  became  at  length  a  libel  againft  me.”  Thefe 
copies,  as  they  gathered  faults,  were  apparently  manufcript ; 
and  he  lived  in  an  age  very  unlike  ours,  if  many  hundred 
copies  of  fourteen  hundred  lines  were  likely  to  be  tranfcrib- 
ed.  An  author  has  a  right  to  print  his  own  works,  and 
need  not  feek  an  apology  in  falfehood  but  he  that  could 
bear  to  write  the  dedication  felt  no  pain  in  writing  the  pre¬ 
face. 

Aureng  Zebe  (1676)  is  a  tragedy  founded  on  the  aitions  of 
a  great  prince  then  reigning,  but  over  nations  not  likely  to 
employ  their  criticks  upon  the  tranfailions  of  the  Englifh 
ftage.  If  he  had  known  and  difliked  his  own  character,  our 
trade  was  not  in  thofe  times  fecure  from  his  refentment.  His 
country  is  at  fuch  a  diftance,  that  the  manners  might  be  fafely 
falfified,  and  the  incidents  feigned  ;  for  the  remotenefs  of  place 
is  remarked,  by  Racine,  to  afford  the  fame  conveniencies  to  a 
poet  as  length  of  time. 

This  play  is  written  in  rhyme  5  and  has  the  appearance  of 
being  the  moft  elaborate  of  all  the  dramas*  The  perfonages 
are  imperial ;  but  the  dialogue  is  often  domeftick,  and  there¬ 
fore  fufceptible  of  fentiments  accommodated  to  familiar  inci¬ 
dents.  The  complaint  of  life  is  celebrated  ;  and  there  are 
many  other  paflages  that  may  be  read  with  pleafure. 

This  play  is  addreffed  to  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  himfelf,  if  not  a  poet,  yet  a  writer 
of  verfes,  and  a  critick.  In  this  addrefs  Dryden  gave  the 
firft  hints  of  his  intention  to  write  an  epick  poem.  He  men¬ 
tions  his  defign  in  terms  fo  obfcure,  that  he  feems  afraid  left 
his  plan  Ihould  be  purloined,  as,,  he  fays,  happened  to  him 
when  he  told  it  more  plainly  in  his  preface  to  Juvenal.  “  The 
*  defign,”  fays  he,  ‘‘  you  know  is  great,  the  ftorv  Englifh, 
“  and  neither  too  near  the  prefent  times,  nor  too  diftant 
14  from  them.” 

All  for  Love ,  or  the  IVorld  well  lojl  (1678),  a  tragedy 
founded  upon  the  ftory  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  he -tells 
us,  “  is  the  only  play  which  he  wrote  for  himfelf ;”  the  reft 
were  given  to  the  people.  It  is  by  univerfal  confent  account¬ 
ed  the  work  in  which  he  has  admitted  the  feweft  impro¬ 
prieties  of  ftyle  or  character;  but  it  has  one  fault  equal  to 
many,  though  rather  moral  than  critical,  that,  by  admitting 
the  romantick  omnipotence  of  Love,  he  has  recommended,  as 
laudable  and  worthy  of  imitation,  that  conduit  which,  through 
all  ages,  the  good  have  cenfured  as  vicious,  and  the  bad  def- 
pifed  as  foolifh. 


Of 


Of  this  play  the  prologue  and  the  epilogue,  though  writ¬ 
ten  upon  the  common  topicks  of  malicious  and  ignorant  criti- 
cifm,  and  without  any  particular  relation  to  the  characters  or 
incidents  of  the  drama,  are  defervedly  celebrated  for  their  ele¬ 
gance  and  fprightlinefs. 

Limhcrhain-i  or  the  kind  Keeper ,  ( 1680),  is  a  comedy,  which, 
after  the  third  night,  was  prohibited  as  too  indecent  for  the 
ftage.  What  gave  offence  was  in  the  printing,  as  the  author 
fays,  altered  or  omitted.  Dryden  confeffes  that  its  indecency 
was  objeCted  to  ;  but  Langbaine,  who  yet  feldom  favours  him, 
imputes  its  expulficn  to  relentment,  becaufe  it  cc  fo  much  ex- 
“  pofed  the  keeping  part  of  the  town.’' 

Oedipus  (1679)  is  a  tragedy  formed  by  Dryden  and  Lee, 
in  conjunction,  from  the  works  of  Sophocles,  Seneca,  and 
Corneille.  Dryden  planned  the  fcenes,  and  compofed  the  firft 
and  third  aCts, 

Don  Sebcjiian  1690)  is  commonly  efteemed  either  the  firft 
or  fecond  of  his  dramatick  performances.  It  is  too  long  to  be 
all  aCted,  and  has  many  characters  and  many  incidents  ;  and 
though  it  is  not  without  fallies  of  frantick  dignity,  and  more 
noife  than  meaning,  yet  as  it  makes  approaches  to  the  pofil- 
bilities  of  real  life,  and  has  fome  fentiments  which  leave  a 
ftrong  imprefficn,  it  continued  long  to  attraCt  attention. 
Amidft  the  diftreffes  of  princes,  and  the  viciflitudes  of  em¬ 
pire,  are  inferted  feveral  fcenes  which  the  writer  intended 
for  comick;  but  which,  I  fuppofe,  that  age  did  not  much 
commend,  and  this  would  not  endure.  There  are,  however, 
paffages  of  excellence  univerfally  acknowledged  ;  the  difpute 
and  the  reconciliation  of  Dorax  and  Stbaftian  has  always  been 
admired. 

This  play  was  firft  added  in  1690,  after  Dryden  had  for 
fome  years  difcontinued  dramatick  poetry. 

Amphytrion  is  a  comedy  derived  frcm  Plautus  and  Moliere, 
The  dedication  is  dated  OCt.  1690.  This  play  feerns  to  have 
fucceeded  at  its  firft  appearance  ;  and  was,  I  think,  long  ccn- 
fidered  as  a  very  diverting  entertainment. 

Cleomenes  (1692)  is  a  tragedy,  only  remarkable  as  it  ccca- 
fioned  an  incident  related  in  the  Guardian ,  and  allu lively  men¬ 
tioned  by  Dryden  in  his  preface.  As  he  came  out  from  the 
ieprefentation,  he  was  acccfted  thus  by  feme  airy  ftrippling  : 
«  Had  i  been  left  alone  with  a  young  beauty,  I  would  not  have 
“  fpent  my  time  like  your  Spartan.”  “  That,  Sir,”  faid 
Dryden,  “  perhaps  is  true  ;  but  give  me  leave  to  tell  you, 
14  that  you  are  no  hero.” 
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King  Arthur  (1691)  is  another  opera.  It  was  the  laft 
work  that  Dryden  performed  for  King  Charles,  who  did  not 
live  to  fee  it  exhibited,  and  it  does  not  feem  to  have  been  ever 
brought  upon  the  ftage*.  In  the  dedication  to  the  marquis  of 
jdalifax,  there  is  a  very  elegant  chara&er  of  Charles,  and  a 
pleafmg  account  of  his  latter  life.  When  this  was  firft 
brought  upon  the  ftage,  news  that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
had  landed  was  told  in  the  theatre  ;  upon  which  the  company 
departed,  and  Arthur  was  exhibited  no  more. 

His  laft  drama  was  Love  Triumphant ,  a  tragi-comedy.  In 
his  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Salifbury  he  mentions  “  the  low- 
“  nefs  of  fortune  to  which  he  has  voluntarily  reduced  himfelf, 

11  and  of  which  he  has  no  reafon  to  be  afhamed.” 

This  play  appeared  in  1694.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  unfuc- 
cefsful.  The  cataftrophe,  proceeding  merely  from  a  change 
of  mind,  is  confefled  by  the  author  to  be  defective.  Thus  he 
began  and  ended  his  dramatick  labours  with  ill  fuccefs. 

From  fuch  a  number  of  theatrical  pieces,  it  will  be  flip- 
pofed,  by  moft  readers,  that  he  muft  have  improved  his  for¬ 
tune  ;  at  leaft,  that  fuch  diligence  with  fuch  abilities  muft  have 
fet  penury  at  defiance.  But  in  Dryden’s  time  the  drama  was 
very  far  from  that  univerfal  approbation  which  it  has  now  ob¬ 
tained.  The  playhoufe  was  abhorred  by  the  Puritans,  and 
avoided  by  thofe  who  defired  the  character  of  ferioufnefs  or  de¬ 
cency.  A  grave  lawyer  would  have  debafed  his  dignity,  and 
a  young  trader  would  have  impaired  his  credit,  by  appearing  in 
thofe  manfions  of  diftolute  licentioufnefs.  The  profits  of  the 
theatre,  when  fo  many  claffes  cf  the  people  were  deducted 
from  the  audience,  were  not  great ;  and  the  poet  had,  for  a 
long  time,  but  a  fingle  night.  The  firft  that  had  two  nights 
was  Southern  ;  and  the  firft  that  had  three  was  Rowe.  There 
were,  however,  in  thofe  days,  arts  of  improving  a  poet’s 
profit,  which  Dryden  forbore  to  pradtife  ;  and  a  play  there¬ 
fore  feldom  produced  him  more  than  a  hundred  pounds,  by  the 
accumulated  gain  of  the  third  night,  the  dedication,  and  the 
copy. 

Almoft  every  piece  had  a  dedication,  written  with  fuch  ele¬ 
gance  and  luxuriance  of  praife,  as  neither  haughtinefs  nor 
avarice  could  be  imagined  able  to  refift.  But  he  feems  to  have 
made,  flattery  too  cheap.  That  praife  is  worth  nothing  of 
which  the  price  is  known. 

To 

*  This  is  a  mifiake.  It  was  fet  to  mufick  by  Furcell,  and  veil 
received,  and  is  yet  a  favourite  entertainment.  H. 
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To  increafe  the  value  of  his  copies,  he  often  accompanied 
his  work  with  a  preface  of  criticifm  ;  a  kind  of  learning  then 
almoft  new  in  the  Englifh  language,  and  which  he,  who  had 
confidered  with  great  accuracy  the  principles  of  writing,  was 
able  to  diftribute  copioufly  as  occafions  arofe.  By  thefe  aif- 
lertations  the  publick  judgement  mull  have  been  much  im¬ 
proved  ;  and  Swiff,  who  converfed  with  Dryden,  relates 
that  he  regretted  the  fuccefs  of  his  own  inftrudtions,  and 
found  his  readers  made  fuddenly  too  fkilful  to  be  eafily  fatif- 
fied. 

His  prologues  had  fuch  reputation,  that  for  fome  time  a  play 
was  confidered  as  lefs  likely  to  be  well  received,  if  fome  of 
his  verfeS  did  not  introduce  it.  The  price  of  a  prologue  was 
two  guineas,  till,  being  afked  to  write  one  for  Mr.  Southern, 
he  demanded  three ;  u  Not,”  faid  he,  “  young  man,  out  of 
“  difrefpecl;  to  you,  but  the  players  have  had  my  goods  too 

cheap.” 

Though  he  declares,  thaSin  his  own  opinion  his  genius  was 
not  dramatick,  he  had  great  confidence  in  his  own  fertility ; 
for  he  is  faid  to  have  engaged,  by  contradt,  to  furnifh  four 
plays  a  year. 

It  is  certain  that  in  one  year,  1678*,  he  publifhed  All  for 
Love,  AJfignation ,  two  parts  of  the  Conquejl  of  Granada ,  Sir 
Martin  Marr-all ,  and  the  State  of  Innocence ,  fix  complete 
plays,  with  a  celerity  of  performance,  which,  though  all 
Langbaine’s  charges  of  plagiarifm  fhould  be  allowed,  fhews 
fuch  facility  of  compofition,  fuch  readinefs  of  language,  and 
fuch  copioufnefs  of  fentiment,  as,  fince  the  name  of  Lopez  de 
Vega,  perhaps  no  other  author  has  ever  poffefTed. 

He  did  not  enjoy  his  reputation,  however  great,  nor  his 
profits,  however  fmall,  without  moleftation.  He  had  criticks 
to  endure,  and  rivals  to  oppofe.  The  two  mod  diftinguifhed 
wits  of  the  nobility,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Lari  of 
Rochefter,  declared  themfelves  his  enemies. 

Buckingham  charadterifed  him,  in  1671,  by  the  name  of 
Bayes  in  the  Rehcarfal:  a  farce  which  he  is  faid  to  have  writ-, 
ten  with  the  affiftance  of  Butler,  the  author  of  Hudibras  ; 
Martin  Clifford,  of  the  Charter-houfe  ;  and  Dr.  Sprat,  the 
friend  of  Cowley,  then  his  Chaplain.  Dryden  and  his  friends 
laughed  at  the  length  of  time,  and  the  number  of  hands, 

employed 

*  Dr.  Johnfon  in  this  affertion  was  milled  by  Langbaine.  Only- 
one  of  thefe  plays  appeared  in  1678.  Nor  were  there  more  than 
three  in  any  one  year.  The  dates  are  now  added  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  editions.  R. 
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employed  upon  this  performance  ;  in  which,  though  by  fome 
artifice  of  aftion  it  yet  keeps  pofieffion  of  the  ftage,  it  is  not 
poffible  now  to  find  any  thing  that  might  not  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  without  fo  long  delay,  or  a  confederacy  fo  numerous. 

To  adjuft  the  minute  events  of  literary  hiftory,  is  tedious 
and  troublefome  ;  it  requires  indeed  no  great  force  of  under- 
ftanding,  but  often  depends  upon  enquiries  which  there  is  no 
opportunity  of  making,  or  is  to  be  fetched  from  books  and 
pamphlets  not  always  at  hand. 

The  Rehearfal  was  played  in  1671*,  and  yet  is  reprefented 
as  ridiculing  paflages  in  the  Conqueji  of  Granada  f  and  AJfigna- 
tion ,  which  were  not  publifhed  till  1678  ;  in  Marriage  d-la- 
mode ,  publilhed  in  1673;  and  in  Tyrannick  Love ,  in  1677. 
Thefe  contradictions  Ihew  how  ralhly  fatire  is  applied. 

It  is  faid  that  this  farce  was  originally  intended  againft 
Davenant,  who,  in  the  firft  draught,  was  charade  riled  by 
the  name  of  Bilboa.  Davenant  had  been  a  foldier  and  an 
adventurer. 

There  is  one  paftage  in  the  Rehearfal  ftill  remaining,  which 
feems  to  have  related  originally  to  Davenant.  Bayes  hurts 
his  nofe,  and  comes  in  with  brown  paper  applied  to  the 
bruife ;  how  this  affected  Dryden,  does  not  appear.  Dave- 
nant’s  nofe  had  fuffered  fuch  diminution  by  milbaps  among 
the  women,  that  a  patch  upon  that  part  evidently  denoted 
him. 

It  is  faid  likewife  that  Sir  Robert  Howard  was  once  meant. 
The  defign  was  probably  to  ridicule  the  reigning  poet,  who¬ 
ever  he  might  be. 

Much  of  the  perfonal  fatire,  to  which  it  might  owe  its  firft 
reception,  is  now  loft  or  obfeured.  Bayes  probably  imitated 
the  drefs,  and  mimicked  the  manner,  of  Dryden  :  the  cant 
words  which  are  fo  often  in  his  mouth  maybe  luppofed  to  have 
been  Dryden’s  habitual  phrafes,  or  euftomary  exclamations. 
Bayes ,  when  he  is  to  write,  is  blooded  and  purged  :  this,  as 
Lamotte  relates  himfelf  to  have  heard,  was  the  real'practice  of 
the  poet. 

There  were  other  ftrokes  in  the  Rehearfal  by  which  malice 
was  gratified ;  the  debate  between  Love  and  Honour,  which 
keeps  prince  Volfcius  in  a  fingle  boot,  is  faid  to  have  alluded  to 

the 

*  It  was  publifhed  in  1672.  R. 

f  7 he  Conqueji  of  Granada ,  was  publifhed  in  1672  ;  The 
AJfgnation ,  in  1673;  Marriage  a-la  mode  in  the  fame  year,  and 
Tyrannick  Love,  in  *672. 
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the  mifconduct  ef  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  loft  Dublin 
the  rebels  while  he  was  toying  with  a  miftrefs. 

The  Earl  of  Rochefter,  to  fupprefs  the  reputation  of  Dry- 
den,  took  Settle  into  his  protection,  and  endeavoured  to  per- 
fuade  the  publick  that  its  approbation  had  been  to  that  time 
mifplaced.  Settle  was  a  while  in  high  reputation  ;  his  Emprefs 
of  Morocco ,  having  fir  ft  delighted  the  town,  was  carried  in 
triumph  to  Whitehall,  and  played  by  the  ladies  of  the  court. 
Now  was  the  poetical  meteor  at  the  higheft  ;  the  next  moment 
began  its  fall.  Rochefter  withdrew  his  patronage ;  feeming 
refolved,  fays  one  of  his  biographers,  “  to  have  a  judgement 
«  contrary  to  that  of  the  town  perhaps  being  unable  to  en¬ 
dure  any  reputation  beyond  a  certain  height,  even  when  he  had 
himfelf  contributed  to  raife  it. 

Neither  criticks  nor  rivals  didDryden  much  mifehief,  unlefs. 
they  gained  from  his  own  temper  the  power  of  vexing  him, 
which  his  frequent  burfts  of  refentment  give  reafon  to  fufpeCh, 
He  is  always  angry  at  fome  paft,  or  afraid  of  fome  future 
cenfure;  but  he  leffens  the  fmart  of  his  wounds  by  the 
balm  of  his  own  approbation,  and  endeavours  to  repel  the 
fhafts  of  criticifm  by  oppofmg  a  fhield  of  adamantine  con¬ 
fidence. 

The  perpetual  accufation  produced  againft  him,  was  that 
cf  plagiarism,  againft  which  he  never,  attempted  any  vigorous 
defence  ;  for  though  he  was  perhaps  fometimes  injurioully 
penfured,  he  would,  by  denying  part  of  the  charge,  have  con- 
fcfftd  the  reft  ;  and,  as  his  adverfaries  had  the  proof  in  their 
own  hands,  he,  who  knew  that  wit  had  little  power  againft, 
facts,  wifely  left,  in  that  perplexity  which  it  generally  pro¬ 
duces,  a  queftion  which  it  was  his  intcreft  to  fupprefs,  and 
which,  unlefs  provoked  by  vindication,  few  were  likely  to  ex¬ 
amine. 

Though  the  life  of  a  writer,  from  about  thirty-five  to  fixty- 
three,  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  fufficiently  bufied  by  the 
compofition  of  eight-and-twenty  pieces  for  the  ft  age,  Drydcn 
found  room  in  the  fame  fpace  for  many  ether  undertakings. 

Rut,  how  much  foever  he  wrote,  he  was  at  leaf!  once  fui- 
pected  cf  writing  more;  for,  in  1679,  a  paper  of  verfes,  cal¬ 
led  An  EJJhy  on  Satire,  wras  (hewn  about  in  manufeript ;  by 
which  the  Earl  of  Rochefter,  the  Duchefs  of  Portfmouth,  and 
others,  were  fo  much  provoked,  that,  as  was  fuppofed  (for  the 
aeftors  were  never  dilcovered),  they  procured  Dryden,  v/hom 
they  fufpecled  as  the  author,  to  be  waylaid  and  beaten, 
i'iiis,  incident  is  mentioned  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham- 


fhire,  the  true  writer,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry ;  where  he  fays 
of  Dryden, 

Though  prais’d  and  beaten  for  another’s  rhymes, 

His  own  deferve  as  great  applaufe  fometimes. 

His  reputation  in  time  was  fuch,  that  his  name  was  thought 
neceflary  to  the  fuccefs  of  every  poetical  or  literary  performance, 
and  therefore  he  was  engaged  to  contribute  fomething,  what¬ 
ever  it  might  be,  to  many  publications.  He  prefixed  the  Life 
of  Polybius  to  the  tranflation  of  Sir  Henry  Sheers;  and  thofe 
of  Lucian  and  Plutarch,  to  verfions  cf  their  works  by  differ¬ 
ent  hands.  Of  the  Englilh  Tacitus  he  tranflated  the  fine 
book ;  and,  if  Gordon  be  credited,  tranflated  it  from  the 
French.  Such  a  charge  can  hardly  be  mentioned  without 
fome  degree  of  indignation  ;  but  it  is  not,  I  fuppofe,  fo  much 
to  be  inferred,  that  Dryden  wanted  the  literature  neceflary  to 
the  perufal  of  Tacitus,  as  that,  confidering  himfelf  as  hidden 
in  a  crowd,  he  had  no  awe  of  the  publick  ;  and,  writing 
merely  for  money,  was  contented  to  get  it  by  the  neareft 
way. 

In  1680,  the  Epiftles  of  Ovid  being  tranflated  by  the  poets 
of  the  time,  among  which  one  was  the  work  of  Drvden,  and 
another  of  Dryden  and  Lord  Mulgrave,  it  was  neceflary  to 
introduce  them  by  a  preface;  and  Dryden,  who  on  fuch  ccca- 
fions  was  regularly  fummoned,  prefixed  a  difcourfe  upon  tranf¬ 
lation,  which  was  then  ftruggling  for  the  liberty  that  it  now 
enjoys.  Why  it  fhould  find  any  difficulty  in  "breaking  the 
fhackles  of  verbal  interpretation,  which  mull  for  ever  debar  it 
from  elegance,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conjecture,  were  not 
the  power  of  prejudice  every  day  obferved.  The  authority  of 
Jonfon,  Sandys,  and  Holiday,  had  fixed  the  judgement  of  the 
nation;  and  it  was  not  eafily  believed  that  a  better  way  could 
be  found  than  they  had  taken,  though  Fanfhaw,  Denham, 
Waller,  and  Cowley,  had  tried  to  give  examples  of  a  different 
practice. 

In  1681,  Dryden  became  yet  more  confpicuous  by  unitin'* 
politicks  with  poetry,  in  the  memorable  fatire  called  Abfalom 
and  Achitophel ,  written  againft  the  faction  which,  by  Lord 
Shaftefbury’s  incitement,  fet  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  at  its 
head. 

Of  this  poem,  in  which  perfonal  fatire  was  applied  to  the 
fupport  of  public  principles,  and  in  which  therefore  every  mind 
was  mterefted,  the  reception  was  eager,  and  the  fale  fo  large. 
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that  my  father,  an  old  bookfeller,  told  me,  he  had  not  known 
it  equalled  but  by  SachevereW  s  trial. 

The  reafon  of  this  general  perufal  Addifon  has  attempted  to 
derive  from  the  delight  which  the  mind  feels  in  the  inveftigation 
of  fecrets ;  and  thinks  that  curiofity  to  decypher  the  names  pro¬ 
cured  readers  to  the  poem.  There  is  no  need  to  enquire  why 
thofe  verfes  were  read,  which,  to  all  the  attractions  of  wit, 
elegance  and  harmony,  added  the  co-operation  of  all  the  factious 
paffions,  and  filled  every  mind  with  triumph  or  refentment. 

It  could  not  be  fuppofed  that  all  the  provocation  given  by 
Dryd  en  would  be  endured  without  refiftance  or  reply.  Both 
his  perfon  and  his  party  were  expofed  in  their  turns  to  the 
fhafts  of  fatire,  which,  though  neither  fo  well  pointed,  nor 
perhaps  fo  well  aimed,  undoubtedly  drew  blood. 

One  of  thefe  poems  is  called  Dryden’ s  Satire  on  his  Mufe  j 
afcribed,  though,  as  Pope  fays,  falfely,  to  Sommers ,  who  was 
afterwards  chancellor.  The  poem,  whofefoever  it  was,  has 
much  virulence,  and  fome  fprightlinefs.  The  writer  tells  all 
the  ill  that  he  can  collect  both  of  Dryden  and  his  friends. 

The  poem  of  Abfalom  and  Achitophel  had  two  anfwers,  now 
both  forgotten ;  one  called  Azaria  and  Hujhai ;  the  other 
Abfalom fenior.  Of  thefe  hcftile  compofitions,  Dryden  appa¬ 
rently  imputes  Abfalom  to  fenior  Settle ,  by  quoting  in  his  verfes 
againft  him  the  fecond  line.  Azaria  and Hufhai  was,  as  Wood 
fays,  imputed  to  him,  though  it  is  fomewhat  unlikely  that  he 
fhould  write  twice  on  the  fame  cccafion.  This  is  a  difficulty 
which  I  cannot  remove,  for  want  of  a  minuter  knowledge  of 
poetical  tranfadions. 

The  fame  year  he  publiflied  ’The  Medal ,  of  which  the  fub- 
jedl  is  a  medal  ftruck  on  Lord  Shaftefbury’s  efcape  from  a  pro- 
fecution,  by  the  ignoramus  of  a  grand  jury  of  Londoners. 

In  both  poems  he  maintains  the  fame  principles,  and  faw 
them  both  attacked  by  the  fame  antagonift.  Elkanah  Settle, 
who  had  anfwered  Abfalom ,  appeared  with  equal  courage  in  op- 
pontion  to  ‘The  Medal ,  and  publifhed  an  anfwer  called  The 
Medal  reverfed ,  with  fo  much  fuccefs  in  both  encounters, 
that  he  left  the  palm  doubtful,  and  divided  the  fuffrages  of  the 
nation.  Such  are  the  revolutions  of  fame,  or  fuch  is  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  fafhion,  that  the  man  whole  works  have  not  yet 
been  thought  to  deferve  the  care  of  colledling  them,  who  died 
forgotten  m  an  hofpital,  and  whofe  latter  years  were  fpent  in 
contriving  (hews  for  fairs,  and  carrying  an  elegy  or  epithala- 
mium,  cf  which  the  beginning  and  end  were  occafionally 
varied,  but  the  intermediate  parts  were  always  the  fame,  to 

every 
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every  houfe  where  there  was  a  funeral  or  a  wedding,  might 
With  truth  have  had  infcribed  upon  his  ftone. 

Here  lies  the  Rival  and  Antagonift  of  Dryden. 

Settle  was,  for  his  rebellion,  feverely  cbaftifed  by  Dryden 
under  the  name  of  Doeg,  in  the  fecond  part  of  Jbfalom  and 
Achitopel ;  and  was  perhaps  for  his  factious  audacity  made  the 
city  poet,  whofe  annual  office  was  to  defcribe  the  glories  of  the 
Mayor’s  day.  Of  thcfe  bards  he  was  the  laft,  and  feems  not 
much  to  have  deferved  even  this  degree  of  regard,  if  it  was  paid 
to  his  political  opinions  ;  for  he  afterwards  wrote  a  panegyrick 
on  the  virtues  of  judge  Jefferies  ;  and  what  more  could  have 
been  done  by  the  meaneft  zealot  for  prerogative  ? 

Of  tranflated  fragments,  or  occafional  poems,  to  enumerate 
the  titles,  or  fettle  the  dates,  would  be  tedious,  with  little  ufe. 
It  may  be  obferved,  that,  as  Dryden’s  genius  was  commonly 
excited  by  fome  perfonal  regard,  he  rarely  writes  upon  a  gene¬ 
ral  topick. 

Soon  after  the  acceffion  of  King  James,  when  the  defim  Gf 
reconciling  the  nation  to  the  Church  of  Rome  became  appa¬ 
rent,  and  the  religion  of  the  court  gave  the  only  efficacious 
title  to  its  favours,  Dryden  declared  himfelf  a  convert  to  Po¬ 
pery.  This  at  any  other  time  might  have  paffed  with  little 
cenfure.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  embraced  Popery  ;  the  two  Rai- 
nolds  reciprocally  converted  one  another*;  and  Cbillingwortb 
himfelf  was  a  while  fo  entangled  in  the  wilds  of  controv^rfy 
as  to  retire  for  quiet  to  an  infallible  Church.  If  men  of  argu¬ 
ment  and  ftudy  can  find  fuch  difficulties,  or  fuch  motives*3 as 
may  either  unite  them  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  detain  them 
in  uncertainty,  there  can  be  no  wonder  that  a  man,  who  per¬ 
haps  never  enquired  why  he  was  a  Proteftant,  fhould  by  an 
artful  and  experienced  difputant  be  made  a  Papift,  overborn 
by  the  fudden  violence  of  new  and  unexpeded  arguments  or 
deceived  hy  a  reprefentation  which  ihews  only  the  doubts’  on 
one  part,  and  only  the  evidence  on  the  other. 

That  converfion  will  always  be  fufpedted  that  apparently 
concurs  with  mtereff.  He  that  never  finds  his  error  till  it 
hinders  his  progrefs  towards  wealth  or  honour,  will  not  be 
thought  to  love  Truth  only  for  herfelf.  Yet  it  may  eafily 

happen 

*  Dr.  John  Reynolds,  who  lived  temp.  Jac.  I.  was  at  firft  a 
zealous  Papift,  and  his  brother  William  as  earneft  a  Proteftant  • 
but  by  mutual  difputation  each  converted  the  other.  Vide  Fuller's 
Church  Hiftory,  p.  47.  book  X.  H. 
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happen  that  information  may  come  at  a  commodious  time  > 
and,  as  truth  and  intereft  are  not  by  any  fatal  neceflity  at  va¬ 
riance,  that  one  may  by  accident  introduce  the  other.  When 
opinions  are  ftruggling  into  popularity,  the  arguments  by 
which  they  are  oppofed  or  defended  become  more  known  ; 
and  he  that  changes  his  profeflion  would  perhaps  have  changed 
it  before,  with  the  like  opportunities  of  inflrudlion.  This  was 
the  then  ftate  of  Popery ;  every  artifice  was  ufed  to  fhew  it  in 
its  fairefi:  form  ;  and  it  muff:  be  owned  to  be  a  religion  of  ex¬ 
ternal  appearance  fufficiently  attractive. 

It  is  natural  to  hope  that  a  Comprehenfive  is  likewife  an  ele¬ 
vated  foul,  and  that  whoever  is  wife  is  alfo  honeft.  I  am  wil¬ 
ling  to  believe  that  Drydem,  having  employed  his  mind,  ac¬ 
tive  as  it  was,  upon  different  ftudies,  and  filled  it,  capacious 
as  it  was,  with  other  materials,  came  unprovided  to  the  con- 
troverfy,  and  wanted  rather  fkill  to  difcover  the  right,  than 
virtue  to  maintain  it.  But  enquiries  into  the  heart  are  not  for 
man  ;  we  muff  now  leave  him  to  his  Judge. 

The  priefts,  having  ftrengthened  their  caufeby  fo  powerful 
an  adherent,  were  not  long  before  they  brought  him  into  ac¬ 
tion.  They  engaged  him  to  defend  the  controverfial  papers 
found  in  the  ftrong  box  of  Charles  the  Second  ;  and,  what  yet 
was  harder,  to  defend  them  againft  Stillingfleet. 

"With  hopes  of  promoting  Popery,  he  was  employed  to  tranf- 
late  Maimbourg’s  Hiftory  of  the  League  ;  which  he  publifhed 
with  a  large  introduction.  His  name  is  likewife  prefixed  to 
the  Englifh  Life  of  Francis  Xavier  ;  but  I  know  not  that  he 
ever  owned  himfelf  the  tranflator.  Perhaps  the  ufe  of  his  name 
was  a  pious  fraud,  which  however  feems  not  to  have  had 
much  effeCt ;  for  neither  of  the  books,  I  believe,  was  ever 
popular. 

The  verfion  of  Xavier’s  Life  is  commended  by  Brown,  in  a 
pamphlet  not  written  to  flatter ;  and  the  occafion  of  it  is  faid 
to  have  been,  that  the  Queen,  when"  fhe  folicited  a  fon,  made 
vows  to  him  as  her  tutelary  faint. 

He  was  fuppofed  to  have  undertaken  to  tranflate  Vari  lias's 
Hijlory  of  Herefies  ;  and,  when  Burnet  publifhed  remarks  upon 
it,  to  have  written  an  Anfivcr ;  upon  which  Burnet  makes  the 
following  cbfervation  : 

“  I  have  been  informed  from  England,  that  a  gentleman, 
“  who  is  famous  both  for  poetry  and  feveral  other  things,  had 
“  fpent  three  months  in  translating  M.  Varillas’s  Hiftorv  > 
“  but  that,  as  foon  as  my  reflections  appeared,  he  difcontinu- 
“  ed  his  labour,  finding  the  credit  of  his  author  was  gone. 
“  Now,  if  he  thinks  it  is  recovered  by  his  Anfwer,  he  will 

“  perhaps 
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u  perhaps  go  on  with  his  tranflation  ;  and  this  may  be,  for 
“  aught  I  know,  as  good  an  entertainment  for  him  as  the 
“  converfation  that  he  hadfeton  between  the  Hinds  and  Pan- 
<c  thers,  and  all  the  reft  of  animals,  for  whom  M.  Varillas 
“  may  ferve  well  enough  as  an  author  :  and  this  hiftory  and 
<c  that  poem  are  fuch  extraordinary  things  of  their  kind,  that 
tc  it  will  be  but  fuitable  to  fee  the  author  of  the  word  poem 
<c  become  likewife  the  tranflator  of  the  worft  hiftory  that  the 
“  age  has  produced.  If  his  grace  and  his  wit  improve  both 
“  proportionably,  he  will  hardly  find  that  he  has  gained  much 
“  by  the  change  he  has  made,  from  having  no  religion,  to 
“  chufe  one  of  the  worft.  It  is  true,  he  had  fomewhat  to  fink 
“  from  in  matter  of  wit;  but,  as  for  his  morals,  it  is  fcarcely 
“  poffible  for  him  to  grow  a  worfe  man  than  he  was.  He  has 
lately  wreaked  his  malice  on  me  for  fpoiling  his  three  months 
u  labour ;  but  in  it  he  has  done  me  all  the  honour  that  any 
“  man  can  receive  from  him,  which  is  to  be  railed  at  by  him. 
“  If  I  had  ill-nature  enough  to  prompt  me  to  wifti  a  very  bad 
“  wilh  for  him,  it  fhould  be,  that  he  would  go  on  and  finifh 
“  his  tranfiation.  By  that  it  will  appear,  whether  the  Englifh 
“  nation,  which  is  the  moft  competent  judge  in  this  matter, 
u  has,  upon  the  feeing  our  debate,  pronounced  in  M.  Varil- 
u  las’s  favour,  or  in  mine,  It  is  true,  Mr.  D.  will  fuller  a  lit- 
“  tie  by  it ;  but  at  leaft  it  will  ferve  to  keep  him  in  from  other 
“  extravagancies ;  and  if  he  gains  little  honour  by  this  work, 
“  yet  he  cannot  lofe  lb  much  by  it  as  he  has  done  by  his  laft 
“  employment.” 

Having  probably  felt  his  own  inferiority  in  theological  con- 
troverfy,  he  was  defirous  of  trying  whether,  by  bringing  poe¬ 
try  to  aid  his  arguments,  he  might  become  a  more  efficacious 
defender  of  his  new  profeffion.  To  reafon  in  verfe  was,  in¬ 
deed,  one  of  his  powers ;  but  fubtilty  and  harmony  united  are 
ftill  feeble,  when  oppofed  to  truth. 

Actuated  therefore  by  zeal  for  Rome,  or  hope  of  fame, 
he  publifhed  the  Hind  and  Panther ,  a  poem  in  which  the 
Church  of  Rome,  figured  by  the  milk-white  Hind ,  defends 
her  tenets  againft  the  Church  of  England,  reprefented  by  the 
Panther ,  a  beaft  beautiful,  but  fpotted. 

A  fable  which  exhibits  two  beafts  talking  Theology,  ap¬ 
pears  at  once  full  of  abfurdity ;  and  it  was  accordingly  ridicul¬ 
ed  in  the  CityMoufe  and  Country  Moufe ,  a  parody,  ^written  b'T 
Montague,  afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax,  and  Prior,  who  then 
gave  the  firftfpecimen  of  his  abilities. 

The  converfionof  fuch  a  man,  at  fuch  a  time,  was  not  like¬ 
ly  to  pafs  uncenfured.  Three  dialogues  were  publifhed  by  the 
VoL-V*  '  R  facetious 
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facetious  Thomas  Brown,  of  which  the  two  firft  were  called 
Reafons  of  Mr.  Bayes's  changing  his  Religion  :  and  the  third, 
the  Reafons  of  Mr.  Hains  the  Player's  Converfon  and  Re-con- 
verfion.  The  firft  was  printed  in  1688,  the  fecond  not  till 
1690,  the  third  in  1691.  The  clamour  feems  to  have  been 
long  continued,  and  the  1  abject:  to  have  ftrongly  fixed  the  pub¬ 
lic  attention. 

In  the  two  firft  dialogues  Bayes  is  brought  into  the  company 
of  Crites  and  Eugenius,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  debated 
on  dramatick  poetry.  1  he  two  talkeis  in  the  third  are  xvlr. 
Bayes  and  Mr.  Hains. 

Brown  was  a  man  not  deficient  in  literature,  nor  deftitute 
of  fancy  ;  but  he  feems  to  have  thought  it  the  pinnacle  of  ex¬ 
cellence  to  be  a  merry  fellow  ;  and  therefore  laid  out  his  pow¬ 
ers  upon  fmall  jells  or  grofs  buffoonery  ;  fo  that  his  perfor¬ 
mances  have  little  intrinlick  value,  and  were  read  only  while 
they  were  recommended  by  the  novelty  of  the  event  thatccca- 
fioned  them. 

Thefe  dialogues  are  like  his  other  works  :  what  fenfe  or 
knowledge  they  contain  is  difgraced  by  the  garb  in  which  it  is 
exhibited.  One  great  fource  of  pleafure  is  to  call  Dryden 
little  Bayes.  Ajax,  who  happens  to  be  mentioned,  is  “he 
«  that;  WOre  as  many  cow-hides  upon  his  Ihield  as  would  have 
“  furnilhed  half  the  King’s  army  with  fhoe-leather.” 

Beino-  a  Iked  whether  he  had  feen  the  Hind  and  Panther , 
Crites  anfwers :  “  Seen  it  !  Mr.  Bayes,  why  I  can  ftir  no 
“  where  but  it  purfues  me,  it  haunts  me  worfe  than  a  pewter— 
“  buttoned  ferjeant  does  a  decayed  cit.  Sometimes  I  meet  it 
“  in  a  band-box,  when  my  laundrefs  brings  home  my  linen  ; 
“  fometimes,  whether  I  will  or  no,  it  lights  my  pipe  at  ^a 
u  coffee-houfe  ;  fometimes  it  furprifes  me  in  a  trunk-maker’s 
“  {hop  ;  and  fometimes  it  refrefties  my  memory  for  me  on  the 
“  backfide  of  a  Chancery-lane  parcel.  For  your  comfort  too, 
“  Mr.  Bayes,  I  have  not  only  feen  it,  as  you  may  perceive, 
cc  but  have  read  it  too,  and  can  quote  it  as  freely  upon  occafi- 
«  on  as  a  frueal  tradefman  can  quote  that  noble  treatife  the 
«  Worth  of  o' Penny  to  his  extravagant  ’prentice,  that  revels 
“  in  lie  wed  apples  and  penny  cuftards. 

The  whole  animation  of  thefe  compofitions  arifes  from  a 
profufion  of  ludicrous  and  affected  comparifons.  “To  fccure 
“  one’s  chaftity,”  l'ayes  Bayes,  little  more  is  neceffary  than  to 
«  leave  off  a  correfpondence  with  the  other  fex,  which,  to  a 
“  wife  man,  is  no  greater  a  punilhment  than  it  would  be  to  a 
a  frantick  perfon  to  forbid  feeing  The  Cheats  and  The  Committee ; 
“  or  for  my  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  to  be  interdicted  the 
J  ‘  fig  ht 
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K  iight  of  The  London  Cuckolds.”  This  is  the  general  ftrain, 
and  therefore  I  {hall  be  eafily  excufed  the  labour  of  more 
tranfcription. 

Brown  does  not  wholly  forget  paft  tranfaCtions  :  “You  be- 
“  gan,”  fays  Crites  to  Bayes,  “  a  very  indifferent  religion, 
“  and  have  not  mended  the  matter  in  your  laft  choice.  It  was 
u  but  reafon  that  your  Mufe,  which  appeared  firft  in  a  tyrant’s 
“  quarrel,  fhould  employ  her  Lift  efforts  to  juftifythe  ufurpa- 
“  tion  of  the  Hind.” 

Next  year  the  nation  was  fummoned  to  celebrate  the  birth 
of  the  Prince.  Now  was  the  time  for  Dryden  to  roufe  his 
imagination,  and  ftrain  his  voice.  Happy  days  were  at  hand, 
and  he  was  willing  to  enjoy  and  diffufe  the  anticipated  bleffings. 
He  publifheda  poem,  filled  with  predictions  of  greatnefs  and 
profperity ;  predictions,  of  which  it  is  not  necefiary  to  tell 
how  they  have  been  verified. 

A  few  months  palled  after  thefe  joyful  notes,  and  every 
bloflom  of  Popifh  Hope  was  blafted  for  ever  by  the  Revolution. 
A  Papift  now  could  be  no  longer  laureat.  The  revenue, 
which  he  had  enjoyed  with  fo  much  pride  and  praife,  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Shadwell,  an  old  enemy,  whom  he  had  formerly  ftig- 
matifed  by  the  name  of  Og.  Dryden  could  not  decently  com¬ 
plain  that  he  was  depofed  ;  but  feemed  very  angry  that  Shad- 
well  fucceeded  him,  and  has  therefore  celebrated  the  intruder’s 
inauguration  in  a  poem  exquifitely  fatirical,  called  Mac  Fleck- 
no  e  ■,  of  which  the  Dunciad,  as  Pope  himfelf  declares,  is  an 
imitation,  though  more  extended  in  its  plan,  and  more  diver- 
fified  in  its  incidents. 

It  is  related  by  Prior,  that  Lord  Dorfet,  when  as  chamber- 
lain  he  was  conftrained  to  ejeCt  Dryden  from  his  office,  gave 
him  from  his  own  purfe  an  allowance  equal  to  the  falary.  This 
is  no  romantick  or  incredible  ad  of  generofity  ;  an  hundred  a 
year  is  often  enough  given  to  claims  lefs  cogent  by  men  lefs 
tamed  for  liberality.  Yet  Dryden  always  reprefented  himfelf 
as  fuffering  under  a  public  infliCfion  ;  and  once  particularly  de¬ 
mands  refpect  for  the  patience  with  which  he  endured  the  lofs 
of  his  little  fortune.  His  patron  might,  indeed,  enjoin  him  to 
fupprefs  his  bounty ;  but,  if  he  fullered  nothing,  he  fhould  not 
have  complained. 

During  the  fhort  reign  of  King  James,  he  had  written  no¬ 
thing  for  the  ftage*,  being,  in  his  opinion,  more  profitably 
employed  in  controverfy  and  flattery.  Of  praife  he  might 

R  2  perhaps 

*  Albion  and  Albianus  mull  however  be  excepted.  R. 
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perhaps  have  beenlefs  lavifh  without  Inconvenience,  for  James 
was  never  faid  to  have  much  regard  for  poetry :  he  was  to  be 
flattered  only  by  adopting  his  religion. 

Times  were  now  changed :  Dryden  was  no  longer  the  court- 
poet,  and  was  to  look  back  for  fupport  to  his  former  trade  ; 
and  having  waited  about  two  years,  either  confidering  himfelf 
as  difcountenanced  by  the  publick,  or  perhaps  expecting  a  fe- 
cond  Revolution,  he  produced  Den  Sebaftian  in  1690  ;  and  in 
the  next  four  years  four  dramas  more. 

In  1693  appeared  a  new  verfion  of  Juvenal  and  Perfius.  Of 
Juvenal  he  mandated  the  firft,  third,  fixth,  tenth,  and  fix- 
teenth  fatires  ;  and  of  Perfius  the  whole  work.  On  this  occa- 
fion  he  introduced  his  two  fons  to  the  publick,  as  nurfelings  of 
the  Mufes.  The  fourteenth  of  Juvenal  was  the  work  of  John, 
and  the  feventh  of  Charles  Dryden.  He  prefixed  a  very  am¬ 
ple  preface,  in  the  form  of  a  dedication  to  Lord  Dorfet ;  and 
there  gives  an  account  of  the  defign  which  he  had  once  formed 
to  write  an  epick  poem  on  the  actions  either  of  Arthur  or  the 
Black  Prince.  He  confidered  the  epick  as  neceffarily  includ¬ 
ing  fome  kind  of  fupernatural  agency,  and  had  imagined  a  new 
kind  of  conteft  between  the  guardian  angels  of  kingdoms,  of 
whom  he  conceived  that  each  might  be  reprefented  zealous  for 
his  charge,  without  any  intended  oppofition  to  the  purpofes  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  of  which  all  created  minds  muft  in  part 
■be  ignorant. 

This  is  the  moft  reafonable  fcheme  of  celeftial  interpofition 
that  ever  was  formed.  The  furprizes  and  terrors  of  enchant¬ 
ments,  which  have  fucceeded  to  the  intrigues  and  oppofitions  of 
Pagan  deities,  afford  very  ftriking  feenes,  and  open  a  vaft  ex¬ 
tent  to  the  imagination  ;  but,  as  Boileau  obferves  (and  Boi- 
leau  will  be  feldom  found  miftaken),  with  this  incurable  de¬ 
fect,  that,  in  a  conteft  between  Heaven  and  Hell,  we  know  at 
the  beginning  which  is  to  prevail ;  for  this  reafon  we  follow 
Rinaldo  to  the  enchanted  wood  with  more  curiofity  than  terror. 

In  the  fcheme  of  Dryden  there  is  one  great  difficulty,  which 
yet  he  would  perhaps  have  had  addrefs  enough  to  furmount. 
In  a  war  juftice  can  be  but  on  one  fide ;  and,  to  entitle  the  he¬ 
ro  to  the  protection  of  angels,  he  muft  fight  in  defence  of  indu¬ 
bitable  right.  Yet  fome  of  the  celeftial  beings,  thus  oppofed 
to  each  other,  muft  have  been  reprefented  as  defending  guilt. 

That  this  poem  was  never  written,  is  reafonably  to  be  la¬ 
mented.  It  would  doubtlefs  have  improved  our  numbers,  and 
enlarged  our  language;  and  might  perhaps  have  contributed 
by  pleafing  inftructions  to  redtify  our  opinions,  and  purify  our 
manners. 

What 
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What  he  required  as  the  indifpenfable  condition  of  fuch  an 
undertaking,  a  publick  ftipend,  was  not  likely  in  thefe  times 
to  be  obtained.  Riches  were  not  become  familiar  to  us  ;  nor 
had  the  nation  yet  learned  to  be  liberal. 

This  plan  he  charged  Blackmore  with  ftealing ;  only,  fays 
he,  “  The  guardian  angels  of  kingdoms  were  machines  too 

ponderous  for  him  to  manage.” 

In  1694,  he  began  the  mod  laborious  and  difficult  of  all  his 
works,  the  tranflation  of  V  irgil ;  from  which  he  borrowed  two 
months,  that  he  might  turn  “  Frefnoy’s  Art  of  Painting”  into 
Englifh  profe.  The  preface,  which  he  boafts  to  have  written 
in  twelve  mornings,  exhibits  a  parallel  of  poetry  and  painting, 
with  a  mifcellaneous  colle&ion  of  critical  remarks,  fuch  as  coft 
a  mind  ftored  like  his  no  labour  to  produce  them. 

In  1697,  he  pu’blifhed  his  verfion  of  the  works  of  Virgil  ; 
and,  that  no  opportunity  of  profit  might  be  loft,  dedicated  the 
Paftorals  to  the  Lord  Clifford,  the  Georgicks  to  the  Earl  of 
Chefterfield,  and  the  ffEneid  to  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave.  This 
ceconomy  of  flattery,  at  once  lavifh  and  difcreet,  did  not  pafs 
without  obfervation. 

This  tranflation  was  cenfured  by  Milbourne,  a  clergyman, 
ftyled,  by  Pope,  “  The  faireft  of  criticks,”  becaufe  he  exhi¬ 
bited  his  own  verfion  to  be  compared  with  that  which  he  con¬ 
demned. 

His  laft  work  was  his  Fables,  publifhed  in  confequence,  as 
is  fuppofed,  of  a  contract:  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tonfon  ; 
by  which  he  obliged  himfelf,  in  confideration  of  three  hundred 
pounds,  to  finifh  for  the  prefs  ten  thoufand  verfes. 

In  this  volume  iscomprifed  the  well-known  ode  on  St.  Ce¬ 
cilia’s  day,  which,  as  appeared  by  a  letter  communicated  to 
Dr.  Birch,  he  fpent  a  fortnight  in  compofmg  and  correcting. 
But  what  is  this  to  the  patience  and  diligence  of  Boileau, 
whole  Equivoque ,  a  poem  of  only  three  hundred  forty-fix  lines, 
took  from  his  lire  eleven  months  to  write  it,  and  three  years  to 
revife  it  ? 

Part  of  his  book  of  Fables  is  the  firft  Iliad  in  Englifh,  in¬ 
tended  as  a  fpecimen  of  a  verfion  of  the  whole.  Confidering 
into  what  hands  Homer  was  to  fall,  the  reader  cannot  but  re¬ 
joice  that  his  projedl  went  no  further. 

The  time  was  now  at  hand  which  was  to  put  an  end  to  all 
his  fchemes  and  labours.  On  the  firft  of  May,  1701,  having 
been  iome  time,  as  he  tells  us,  a  cripple  in  his  limbs,  he  died, 
in  Gerard-ftreet,  of  a  mortification  in  his  leg. 

ff  here  is  extant  a  wild  ftory  relating  to  fome  vexatious  events 
that  happened  at  his  funeral,  which,  at  the  end  of  Congreve’s 

Life,. 
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Life,  by  a  writer  of  I  know  not  what  credit,  are  thus  re¬ 
lated,  as  I  find  the  account  transferred  to  a  biographical  dic¬ 
tionary. 

u  Mr.  Dryden  dying  on  the  Wednefday  morning,  Dr. 
44  Thomas  Sprat,  then  bifhop  of  Rochefter  and  Dean  of  Welt- 
44  minfter,  lent  the  next  day  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard, 
“  Mr.  Dryden’s  widow,  that  he  would  make  a  prefent  of  the 
44  ground,  which  rvas  forty  pounds,  with  all  the  other  Abbey- 
44  fees.  The  Lord  Halifax  likewife  fent  to  the  Lady  Eliza- 
44  beth,  and  Mr.  Charles  Dryden  her  fon,  that,  if  they  would 
44  give  him  leave  to  bury  Mr.  Dryden,  he  would  inter  him 
44  with  a  gentleman’s  private  funeral,  and  afterwards  beftow  five 
44  hundred  pounds  on  a  monument  in  the  Abbey  ;  which,  as 
44  they  had  no  reafcn  to  refufe,  they  accepted.  On  the  Saturday 
44  following  the  company  came  ;  the  corpfe  was  put  into  a  vel- 
44  vet  hearfe ;  and  eighteen  mourning  coaches,  filled  with  com- 
44  pany,  attended.  When  they  were  juft  ready  to  move,  the 
44  Lord  Jefferies,  fon  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Jefferies,  with 
44  feme  of  his  rakifh  companions,  coming  by,  afked  whofe 
44  funeral  it  was  :  and  being  told  Mr.  Dryden’s,  he  faid, 
44  4  What,  fhall  Dryden,  the  grealeft  honour  and  ornament  of 
44  the  nation,  be  buried  after  this  private  manner  !  No,  gen- 
44  tlerncn,  let  all  that  loved  Mr.  Dryden,  and  honour  his  me- 
44  mory,  alight  andjoin  with  me  in  gaining  my  lady  s  content 
44  to  let  me  have  the  honour  of  his  interment,  which  fhall  be 
44  after  another  manner  than  this;  and  I  will  beftow  a  thoufand 
44  pounds  on  a  monument  in  the  Abbey  for  him.’  The  gen- 
44  tlemen  in  the  coaches,  not  knowing  of  the  Bifhop  of  Ro- 
44  chefter’s  favour,  nor  of  the  Lord  Halifax’s  generous  defign 
44  (they  both  having,  out  of  refpect  to  the  family,  enjoined  the 
44  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  her  fon,  to  keep  their  favour  concealed 
44  to  the  world,  and  let  it  pafs  for  their  own  expence),  readily 
44  came  out  of  their  coaches,  and  attended  Lord  Jefferies  up  to 
44  the  lady’s  bediide,  who  was  then  fick.  He  repeated  the 
44  purport  of  what  he  had  before  laid ;  but  fhe  abfolutely  refu- 
44  ling,  he  fill  on  his  knees,  vow  ing  never  to  rife  till  his  re- 
44  queft  was  granted.  The  reft  of  the  company  by  his  defire 
44  kneeled  alfo;  and  the  lady,  being  under  a  fudden  furprize, 
44  fainted  away.  As  foon  as  fhe  recovered  her  fpeech,  fhe 
44  cried,  No,  no.  Enough,  gentlemen,  replied  he  ;  my  lady 
44  is  very  good,  fhe  fays,  Go ,  go.  She  repeated  her  foimer 
44  words  wuth  all  her  ftrength,  but  in  vain,  for  her  feeble  voice 
44  was  loft  in  their  acclamations  of  joy  ;  and  the  Lord  Jefferies 
44  ordeied  me  heaifemen  to  carry  the  corpfe  to  Mr.  Ruflel’s, 
44  an  undertaker  in  Cheapfide,  and  leave  it  there  till  he  fhould 
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“  fend  orders  for  the  embalment,  which,  he  added,  fhould  he 
“  after  the  royal  manner.  His  direfcions  were  obeyed,  the 
“  company  dilperfed,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  and  her  fon  remained 
<{  inconfolable.  The  next  day  Mr.  Charles  Dryden  waited  on 
tc  the  Lord  Halifax  and  the  Bifhop,  to  excufe  his  mother  and 
<c  himfelf,  by  relating  the  real  truth.  But  neither  his  Lord- 
“  Blip  nor  the  Bifhop  would  admit  of  any  plea  ;  efpecially  the 
<c  latter,  who  had  the  Abbey  lighted,  the  ground  opened,  the 
“  choir  attending,  an  anthem  ready  fet,  and  himfelf  waiting 
tc  for  fome  time  without  any  corpfe  to  bury.  The  undertaker, 
“  after  three  days  expectance  of  orders  for  embalment  without 
“  receiving  any,  waited  on  the  Lord  Jefferies ;  who  pretend- 
<c  ing  ignorance  of  the  matter,  turned  it  off  with  an  ill-natured 
“  jeft,  faying,  thatthofe  who  obferved  the  orders  of  a  drunken 
“  frolick  deferved  no  better ;  that  he  remembered  nothing  at 
<c  all  of  it ;  and  that  he  might  do  what  he  pleafed  with  the 
cc  corpfe.  Upon  this,  the  undertaker  waited  upon  the  Lady 
“  Elizabeth  and  her  fon,  and  threatened  to  bring  the  corpfe 
“  home,  and  fet  it  before  the  door.  They  defired  a  day’s  ref- 
tc  pite,  which  was  granted.  Mr.  Charles  Dryden  wrote  a 
“  handfome  letter  to  the  Lord  Jefferies,  who  returned  it  with 
u  this  cool  anfwer :  ‘  That  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  and 
“  would  be  troubled  no  more  about  it.’  He  then  addreffed  the 
“  Lord  Halifax  and  the  Bifhop  of  Rochefter,  who  abfolutely 
“  refufed  to  do  any  thing  in  it.  In  this  diftrefs  Dr.  Garth 
“  fent  for  the  corpfe  to  the  College  of  Phyficians,  and  propofed 
“  a  funeral  by  fubfeription,  to  which  himfelf  fet  a  moft  noble 
“  example.  At  laft  a  day,  about  three  weeks  after  Mr.  Dry- 
“  den’s  deceafe,  was  appointed  for  the  interment.  Dr.  Garth 
“  pronounced  a  fine  Latin  oration,  at  the  College,  over  the 
“  corpfe  ;  which  was  attended  to  the  Abbey  by  a  numerous 
“  train  of  coaches.  When  the  funeral  was  over,  Mr.  Charles 
“  Dryden  fent  a  challenge  to  the  Lord  Jefferies,  who  refufing 
“  to  anfwer  it,  he  fent  feveral  others,  and  went  often  himfelf ; 
“  but  could  neither  get  a  letter  delivered,  nor  admittance  to 
“  fpeak  to  him  ;  which  fo  incenfed  him,  that  he  refolved, 
“  fince  his  Lordfhip  refufed  to  anfvver  him  like  a  gentleman, 
u  that  he  would  watch  an  opportunity  to  meet,  and  fight  off- 
“  hand,  though  with  all  the  rules  of  honour ;  which  his  Lord- 
“  fnip  hearing,  left  the  town  :  and  Mr.  Charles  Dryden  could 
“  never  have  the  fatisfadlion  of  meeting  him,  though  he  fought 
“  it  till  his  death  with  the  utmoft  application.” 

This  ftory  I  once  intended  to  omit,  as  it  appears  with  no 
great  evidence ;  nor  have  I  met  with  any  confirmation,  but 
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Jn  a  letter  of  Farquhar;  and  he  only  relates  that  the  funeral 
of  Dryden  was  tumultuary  and  confufed*. 

Suppofing  the  llory  true,  we  may  remark,  that  the  gradual 
change  of  manners,  though  imperceptible  in  the  procefs,  ap¬ 
pears  great  when  different  times,  and  thofe  not  very  diftant, 
are  compared.  If  at  this  time  a  young  drunken  Lord  fhould 
interrupt  the  pompous  regularity  of  a  magnificent  funeral, 
what  would  be  the  event,  but  that  he  would  be  juftled  out  of 
tlie  way,  and  compelled  to  be  quiet  ?  If  he  fhould  thruft  him- 
felf  into  a  houfe,  he  would  be  fent  roughly  away  ;  and,  what  is 
yet  more  to  the  honour  of  the  prefent  time,  I  believe  that  thofe, 
who  had  fubfcribed  to  the  funeral  of  a  man  like  Dryden, 
would  not,  for  fuch  an  accident,  have  withdrawn  their  contri¬ 
butions  f. 

He  was  buried  among  the  poets  in  Weftminfter  Abbey, 
where,  though  the  Duke  of  Newcaftle  had,  in  a  general  dedi¬ 
cation  prefixed  by  Congreve  to  his  dramatick  works,  accepted 
thanks  for  his  intention  of  eredfing  him  a  monument,  he  lay 
long  without  diftindfion,  till  the  Duke  of  Buckinghamfhire 
gave  him  a  tablet,  infcribed  only  with  the  name  of  DR  YDEN. 

He  married  the  Ladv  Elizabeth  Howard,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Berkfhire,  with  circumftances,  according  to  the  fatire 

imputed 

*  An  earlier  account  of  Dryden’s  funeral  than  that  above  cited, 
though  without  the  circumftances  that  preceded  it,  is  given  by 
Ed  ward  Ward,  who  in  his  London  Spy,  publifhed  in  1706,  re¬ 
lates,  that  on  the  occafion  there  was  a  performance  of  folemn 
Mufick  at  the  College,  and  that  at  the  proceffion,  which  himfelf 
faw,  ftanding  at  the  end  of  Chancery-lane,  Fleet-ftreet,  there  was 
a  concert  of  hautboys  and  trumpets.  The  day  of  Dryden’s  inter¬ 
ment,  he  fays,  was  Monday  the  13th  of  May,  which,  according 
to  Johnfon,  was  twelve  days  after  his  deceafe,  and  fhews  how 
long  his  funeral  was  in  fufpenfe.  Ward  knew  not  that  the  expence 
of  it  was  defrayed  by  fubfcription  :  but  compliments  Lord  Jeffe¬ 
ries  forfo  pious  an  undertaking.  He  a!fo  fays,  that  the  caufe  of 
Dryden’s  death  was  axi  inflammation  in  his  toe,  occafioned  by  the 
'flefh  growing  over  the  nail,  which  being  neglefted  produced  a 
mortification  in  his  leg.  H. 

f  In  the  Regifier  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  Entry:  “  May  3,  1700.  Conutiis  (Senforiis  ordinariis.  At 
“  the  requeft  of  feveral  perfons  of  quality,  that  Mr.  Dryden 
“  might  be  carried  from  the  College  of  Phyficians  to  be  interred 
“  at  Weftminfter,  it  was  unanimously  granted  by  the  Prefident 
“  and  Cenfors.” 

This  entry  is  not  calculated  to  afford  any  credit  to  the  narra¬ 
tive  concerning  Lord  Jefferies.  R, 
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imputed  to  Lord  Sommers,  not  very  honourable  to  either  par¬ 
ty;  by  her  he  had  three  fons,  Charles,  John,  and  Henry. 
Charles  was  ufher  of  the  palace  to  Pope  Clement  the  Xlth ; 
and,  vifitirig  England  in  1704,  was  drowned  in  an  attempt  to 
fwim  acrofs  the  Thames  at  Windfor. 

John  was  author  of  a  comedy  called  The  Hnjband  bis  ovjn 
Cuckold.  He  is  faid  to  have  died  at  Rome.  Henry  entered 
into  fome  religious  order.  It  is  fome  proof  of  Dryden’s  fince- 
rity  in  his  fecond  religion,  that  he  taught  it  to  his  fons.  A 
man,  confcious  of  hypocritical  profeffion  in  himfelf,  is  not 
likely  to  convert  others ;  and  as  his  fons  were  qualified  in 
1693  to  appear  among  the  tranflators  of  Juvenal,  they  mull 
have  been  taught  fome  religion  before  their  father’s  change. 

Of  the  perfon  of  Dry  den  I  know  not  any  account;  of  his 
mind,  the  portrait  which  has  been  left  by  Congreve,  who 
knew  him  with  great  familiarity,  is  fuch  as  adds  our  love  of 
his  manners  to  our  admiration  of  his  genius.  44  He  was,”  we 
are  told,  44  of  a  nature  exceedingly  humane  and  compaffio- 
44  nate,  ready  to  forgive  injuries,  and  capable  of  a  fincere  re- 
44  conciliation  with  thofe  that  had  offended  him.  His  friend- 
44  fhip,  where  he  profeffed  it,  went  beyond  his  profeffions. 

44  He  was  of  a  very  eafy,  of  very  pleafing  accefs  ;  but  fome- 
44  what  flow,  and,  as  it  were,  diffident  in  his  advances  to 
44  others  ;  he  had  that  in  his  nature  w'hich  abhorred  intrufion 
44  into  any  fociety  whatever.  He  was  therefore  lefs  known, 
44  and  confequently  his  character  became  more  liable  to  mif- 
44  apprehenfions  and  mifreprefentaticns  :  he  was  very  modeft, 
44  and  very  eafily  to  be  difcountenanced  in  his  approaches  to  his 
44  equals  or  fuperiors.  As  his  reading  had  been  very  exten- 
44  five,  fo  was  he  very  happy  in  a  memory  tenacious  of  every 
44  thing  that  he  had  read.  He  was  not  more  pofTeffed  of 
44  knowledge  than  he  was  communicative  of  it ;  but  then  his 
44  communication  was  by  no  means  pedantick,  or  impcfed  up- 
44  on  the  converfation,  but  juft  fuch,  ar.d  went  fo  far  as,  by 
44  the  natural  turn  c  f  the  converfation  in  which  he  was  engag- 
44  ed,  it  was  neceffarily  promoted  or  required.  He  was  ex- 
44  tremely  ready  and  gentle  in  his  correction  of  the  errors  of 
44  any  writer  who  thought  fit  to  ccnfult  him,  and  full  as  ready 
44  and  patient  to  admit  the  reprehenfions  of  others,  in  refpeCt 
44  of  his  own  overfights  or  miftakes.” 

To  this  account  of  Congreve  nothing  can  be  objected  but 
the  fondnefs  of  friendfhip  ;  and  to  have  excited  that  fondnefs  in 
fuch  a  mind  is  no  fmall  degree  of  praife.  The  difpofition  cf 
Dryden,  however,  is  fhewn  in  this  character  rather  as  it  exhi¬ 
bited  itfelf  in  curfory  converfation,  than  as  it  operated  on  the 

more 
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more  important  parts  of  life.  His  placability  and  his  friend- 
fliip  indeed  were  folid  virtues  ;  but  courtefy  and  good-humour 
are  ofcen  found  with  little  real  worth.  Since  Congreve,  who 
knew  him  well,  has  told  us  no  more,  the  reft  muft  becolledt- 
ed  as  it  can  from  other  teftimonies,  and  particularly  from  thefe 
notices  which  Dryden  has  very  liberally  given  us  of  himfelf. 

The  modefty  which  made  him  fo  flow  to  advance,  and  fo 
eafy  to  be  repulfed,  was  certainly  no  fufpicion  of  deficient  me¬ 
rit,  or  unccnfcioufnefs  of  his  own  value:  he  appears  to  have 
known,  in  its  whole  extent,  the  dignity  of  his  own  character, 
and  to  have  fet  a  very  high  value  on  his  own  powers  and  per¬ 
formances.  H;  probably  did  not  offer  his  converfation,  be- 
caufe  he  expected  it  to  be  folicited  ;  and  he  retired  from  a  cold 
reception,  not  fubrniffive  but  indignant,  with  fuch  reference  of 
his  own  greatnefs  as  made  him  unwilling  to  expofe  it  to  negledt 
or  violation. 

His  modefty  was  by  no  means  inconfiftent  with  oftentati- 
oufnefs ;  he  is  diligent  enough  to  remind  the  world  of  his  me¬ 
rit,  and  expreffes  with  very  little  fcruple  his  high  opinion  of 
his  own  powers  ;  but  his  felf-condemnations  are  read  without 
fcorn  or  indignation ;  we  allow  his  claims,  and  love  his 
franknefs. 

Tradition,  however,  has  not  allowed  that  his  confidence  in 
himfelf  exempted  him  from  jealoufy  of  others.  He  is  accufed 
of  envy  and  infidioufnefs  ;  and  is  particularly  charged  with  in¬ 
citing  Creech  to  tranflate  Horace,  that  he  might  lofe  the  repu¬ 
tation  which  Lucretius  had  given  him. 

Of  this  charge  we  immediately  difcover  that  it  is  merely  con¬ 
jectural  ;  the  purpofe  was  fuch  as  no  man  would  confefs  ;  and 
a  crime  that  admits  no  proof,  why  ftiould  we  believe  ? 

He  has  been  defcribed  as  magifterially  prefiding  over  the 
younger  writers,  and  affirming  the  diftribution  of  poetical  fame; 
but  he  who  excels  has  a  right  to  teach,  and  he  whofe  judge¬ 
ment  is  inconteftible  may  without  ufurpation  examine  and 
decide. 

Congreve  reprefents  him  as  ready  to  advife  andinftrudt; 
but  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  his  communication  was  ra¬ 
ther  ufeful  than  entertaining.  He  declares  of  himfelf  that  he 
was  faturnine,  and  not  one  of  thofe  whofe  fprightly  fayings  di¬ 
verted  company  ;  and  one  of  his  cenfurers  makes  him  fay, 

Nor  wine  nor  love  could  ever  fee  me  gay, 

To  writing  bred,  I  knew  not  what  to  fay. 
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There  are  men  whofe  powers  operate  only  at  leifure  and  in 
retirement,  and  whofe  intelle&ual  vigour  del’erts  them  in  con¬ 
version  ;  whom  merriment  confufes,  and  objection  dffcon- 
certs ;  whofe  bafhfulnefs  reftrains  their  exertion,  and  fuffers 
them  not  to  fpealc  till  the  time  of  fpeaking  is  paft  ;  or  whofe 
attention  to  their  own  character  makes  them  unwilling  to  utter 
at  hazard  what  has  not  been  confidered,  and  cannot  be  recalled. 

Of  Dryden’s  fluggifhnefs  in  converlation  it  is  vain  to  fearch 
or  to  guefs  the  caufe.  He  certainly  wanted  neither  fentiments 
nor  language:  his  intelledlual  treafures  were  great,  though 
they  were  locked  up  from  his  own  ufe.  “  His  thoughts,” 
when  he  wrote,  u  flowed  in  upon  him  fo  faff,  that  his  only 
u  care  was  which  to  chufe,  and  which  to  rejedt.”  Such  rapi¬ 
dity  of  compofition  naturally  promifes  a  flow  of  talk  ;  yet  we 
mud  be  content  to  believe  what  an  enemy  fays  of  him,  when 
he  likewife  fays  it  of  himfelf.  But  whatever  was  his  charafter 
as  a  companion,  it  appears  that  he  lived  in  familiarity  with  the 
higheft  perfons  of  his  time.  It  is  related  by  Carte  of  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,  that  he  ufed  often  to  pafs  a  night  with  Dry- 
den,  and  thofe  with  whom  Dryden  conforted  :  who  they  were, 
Carte  has  not  told,  but  certainly  the  convivial  table  at  which 
Ormond  fat  was  not  furrounded  with  a  plebeian  fcciety.  He 
was  indeed  reproached  with  boafting  of  his  familiarity  with  the 
Great;  and  Horace  will  fupport  him  in  the  opinion,  that  to 
pleafe  fuperiors  is  not  the  loweft  kind  of  merit. 

The  merit  of  pleafing  mud,  however,  be  eftimated  by  the 
means.  Favour  is  not  always  gained  by  good  actions  or  lauda¬ 
ble  qualities.  Cardies  and  preferments  are  often  beftowed 
on  the  auxiliaries  of  vice,  the  procurers  ofpleafure,  or  the  flat¬ 
terers  of  vanity.  Dryden  has  never  been  charged  with  any 
perfonal  agency  unworthy  of  a  good  character  :  he  abetted  vice 
and  vanity  only  with  his  pen.  One  of  his  enemies  has  accufed 
him  oflewdnefs  in  his  converfation  ;  but,  if  accufation  without 
proof  be  credited,  who  fhall  be  innocent  ? 

His  works  afford  too  many  examples  cf  diffolute  licentiouf- 
nefs,  and  abjeft  adulation ;  but  they  were  probably,  like  his 
merriment,  artificial  and  conftrained  ;  the  effects  cf  ftudy  and 
meditation,  and  his  trade  rather  than  his  pleafure. 

Of  the  mind  that  can  trade  in  corruption,  and  can  delibe¬ 
rately  pollute  itfelf  with  ideal  wickednefs  for  the  fake  of  fpread- 
ing  the  contagion  in  fociety,  I  wifh  not  to  conceal  or  excufe 
the  depravity.— Such  degradation  cf  the  dignity  cf  genius, 
fuch  abufeot  fuperlative  abilities,  cannot  be  contemplated  but 
with  grief  and  indignation.  What  confolation  can  be  had, 

Dryden 
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Dryden  has  afforded,  by  living  to  repent,  and  to  teirify  his 
repentance. 

Of  dramatick  immorality  he  did  not  want  examples  among 
his  predeceffors,  or  companions  among  his  contemporaries ; 
but  in  the  meannefs  and  fervility  of  hyperbolical  adulation,  I 
know  not  whether,  fmce  the  days  in  which  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors  were  deified,  he  has  been  ever  equalled,  except  by  Afra 
-be nr.  in  an  adctrels  to  Eleanor  Gwyn.  When  once  he  has 
undertaken  the  talk,  ct  praffe,  he  no  longer  retains  fhame  in 
himldr,  nor  fuppcits  it  in  his  patron.  As  many  odoriferous 
bodies  are  obferved  to  diffufe  perfumes  from  year  to  year,  with¬ 
out  fenfible  diminution  of  bulk  or  weight,  he  appears  never  to 
have  impoverifhed  his  mint  of  flattery  by  his  expences,  how¬ 
ever  iavifh.  He  had  all  the  forms  of  excellence,  intellectual 
and  mcrai,  combined  in  his  mind,  with  endlefs  variation  ;  and 
when  he  had  fcattered  on  the  hero  of  the  day  the  golden  fhow- 
er  of  wit  and  virtue,  he  had  ready  for  him,  whom  he  wilhed 
to  court  on  the  morrow,  new  wit  and  virtue  with  another 
flamp.  Of  this  kind  of  meannels  he  never  feems  to  decline 
the  pradhce,  or  lament  the  neceflity :  he  confiders  the  great 
as  entitled  to  encomiaftick  homage,  and  brings  praife  rather 
as  a  tribute  than  a  gift,  more  delighted  with  the  fertility  of 
his  invention,  than  mortified  by  the  prcftituticn  of"  his 
judgement.  It  is  indeed  not  certain,  that  on  thefe  occa- 
fions  his  judgement  much  rebelled  againft  his  intereft. 
There  are  minds  which  eafily  fink  into  fubmiflion,  that  look 
on  grandeur  with  undiftinguilhing  reverence,  and  difcover 
no  defect  where  there  is  elevation  cf  rank  and  affluence  of 
riches. 

With  his  praifes  of  ethers  and  of  himl'elf  is  always  inter¬ 
mingled  a  ftrain  cf  difeentent  and  lamentation,  a  fullen  growl 
cf  refentment,  or  a  querulous  murmur  of  diftrefs.  His  works 
are  under-valued,  his  merit  is  unrewarded,  and  “  he  has 
“  few  thanks  to  pay  his  ftars  that  he  was  born  among  Eng- 
“  lifhmen.'’  T  o  his  criticks  he  is  fometimes  contemptuous, 
fometimes  refentful,  and  fometimes  fubmiflive.  The  writer 
who  thinks  his  works  formed  for  duration,  miftakes  his  in- 
tereff  when  he  mentions  his  enemies.  He  degrades  his  own 
dignity  by  {hewing  that  he  was  affedted  by  their  cenfures,  and 
gives  lafting  importance  to  names,  which,  left  to  themfelves, 
would  vanifh  from  remembrance.  From  this  principle  Dry- 
den  did  not  often  depart ;  his  complaints  are  for  the  greater 
part  general;  he  feldom  pollutes  his  page  with  an  adverfe 
name.  He  condefcended  indeed  to  a  controverfy  with  Settle, 
in  which  he  perhaps  may  be  confidered  rather  as  affaulting 
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than  repelling ;  and  fince  Settle  is  funk  into  oblivion,  his  libel 
remains  injurious  only  to  himfelf. 

Among  anfwers  to  criticks,  no  poetical  attacks,  or  al¬ 
tercations,  are  to  be  included  ;  they  are  like  other  poems, 
effufions  cf  genius,  produced  as  much  to  obtain  praife  as  to 
obviate  cenfure.  Thefe  Dryden  pradlifed,  and  in  thefe  he  ex¬ 
celled. 

Of  Collier,  Blackmore,  and  Melbourne,  he  has  made  men¬ 
tion  in  the  Preface  of  his  Fables.  To  the  cenfure  of  Collier, 
whofe  remarks  may  be  rather  termed  admonitions  than  criti- 
cifms,  he  makes  little  reply ;  being,  at  the  age  of  fixty-eight, 
attentive  to  better  things  than  the  claps  of  a  playhoufe.  He 
complains  of  Collier’s  rudenefs,  and  the  “  horfe-play  of  his 
“  raillery ;”  and  afTerts,  that  “  in  many  places  he  has  per- 
“  verted  by  his  glofles  the  meaning”  of  what  he  cenfures  ; 
but  in  other  things  he  confefles  that  he  is  juftly  taxed;  and 
fays,  with  great  calmnefs  and  candour,  “  I  have  pleaded 
“  gudty  to  all  thoughts  or  expreffions  of  mine  that  can  be 
u  truly  accufed  of  obfcenity,  immorality,  or  prcfanenefs,  and 
w  retradl  them.  If  he  be  my  enemy,  let  him  triumph ;  if 
“  he  be  my  friend,  he  will  be  glad  of  my  repentance.”  Yet 
as  our  beft  difpofitions  are  imperfedt,  he  left  Handing  in  the 
fame  book  a  refledfion  on  Collier  of  great  afperity,  and  indeed 
of  more  afperity  than  wit. 

Blackmore  he  reprefents  as  made  his  enemy  by  the  poem  cf 
Abfalom  and  Achitophel ,  which,  “  he  thinks  a  little  hard  upon 
“  his  fanatick  patrons;”  and  charges  him  with  borrowing  the 
plan  of  his  Arthur  from  the  Preface  to  Juvenal,  “  though  he 
“  had,”  fays  he,  “  the  bafenefs  not  to  acknowledge  his  bene- 
“  fadbor,  but  inftead  cf  it  to  traduce  me  in  a  libel.” 

The  libel  in  which  Blackmore  traduced  him  was  a  Satire 
upon  JVit ;  in  which,  having  lamented  the  exuberance  of 
falfe  wit  and  the  deficiency  of  true,  he  propofes  that  all 
wit  fhould  be  recoined  before  it  is  current,  and  appoints 
mafters  of  allay  who  fhall  rejedt  all  that  is  light  or  debafed. 

Tis  true,  that  when  the  coarfe  and  worthlefs  drofs 
Is  purg’d  away,  there  will  be  mighty  lofs ; 

Ev’n  Congreve,  Southern,  manly  Wycherley, 

When  thus  refin’d,  will  grievous  fufferers  be  ; 

Into  the  melting  pot  when  Dryden  comes, 

What  horrid  llench  will  rife,  what  noifome  fumes  ! 

How  will  he  fhrink,  when  all  his  lewd  allay. 

And  wicked  mixture,  fhall  be  purg’d  away  ! 
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Thus  ftands  the  paffage  in  the  laft  edition  ;  but  in  the  orL 
ginal  there  was  an  abatement  of  the  cenfure,  beginning  thus  : 

But  what  remains  will  be  fo  pure,  ’twill  bear 
TV  examination  of  the  moil  fevere. 

Blackmore,  finding  the  cenfure  refented,  and  the  civility 
difregarded,  ungeneroufiy  omitted  the  fofter  part.  Such  va¬ 
riations  difcover  a  writer  who  confults  his  palfions  more  than 
his  virtue ;  and  it  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed  that  Dryden 
imputes  his  enmity  to  its  true  caufe. 

Of  Milbourne  he  wrote  only  in  general  terms,  fuch  as  are 
always. ready  at  the  call  cf  anger,  whether  juft  or  not:  a  fhort 
extract  will  be  fufficient.  “  He  pretends  a  quarrel  to  me,  that 
u  I  have  fallen  foul  upon  priefthood ;  if  I  have,  I  am  only  to 
“  afk  pardon  of  good  priefts,  and  am  afraid  his  fhare  of  the 
“  reparation  wall  come  to  little.  Let  him  be  fatisfied  that 
“  he  ihall  never  be  able  to  force  himfdf  upon  me  for  an  ad- 
“  verfary ;  I  contemn  him  too  much  to  enter  into  competi- 
“  tion  with  him. 

“As  for  the  reft  of  thofe  who  have  written  againft  me,  they 
“  are  fuch  fcoundrels  that  they  deferve  not  the  leaft  notice  to 
“  be  taken  of  them.  Blackmore  and  Milbourne  are  only 
“  diftinguifhed  from  the  crowd  by  being  remembered  to  their 
“  infamy.” 

Dryden  indeed  difcovered,  in  many  of  his  writings,  an  af¬ 
fected  and  abfurd  malignity  to  priefts  and  priefthood,  which 
naturally  raifed  him  many  enemies,  and  which  w’as  fometimes 
as  unfeafonably  refented  as  it  was  exerted.  Trapp  is  angry 
that  he  calls  the  facrificer  in  the  Gcorgicks  “  The  Holy 
“  Butcher the  tranflation  is  not  indeed  ridiculous ;  but 
Trapp’s  anger  arifes  from  his  zeal,  not  for  the  author,  but 
the  prieft;  as  if  any  reproach  of  the  follies  of  Paganifm  could 
be  extended  to  the  preachers  cf  truth. 

Dryden’s  diflike  of  the  priefthood  is  imputed  by  Lang- 
baine,  and  I  think  by  Brown,  to  a  repulfe  which  he  fuffered 
when  he  folicited  ordination  :  but  he  dpnies,  in  the  Preface 
to  his  f  ables,  that  he  ever  defigned  to  enter  into  the  Church  ; 
and  fuch  a  denial  he  would  not  have  hazarded,  if  he  could 
have  been  convidled  of  falfehood. 

Malevolence  to  the  clergy  is  feldom  at  a  great  diftance 
from  irreverence  of  religion,  and  Dryden  affords  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  obfervation.  His  writings  exhibit  many  paffages, 
which,  with  all  the  allowance  that  can  be  made  for  charac¬ 
ters  and  occafions,  are  fuch  as  piety  would  not  have  admitted, 
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and  fuch  as  may  vitiate  light  and  unprincipled  minds.  But 
there  is  no  reafon  for  fuppofing  that  he  difbelieved  the  reli¬ 
gion  which  he  dilbbeyed.  He  forgot  his  duty  rather  than 
difowned  it.  His  tendency  to  profanenefs  is  the  efFedh  of 
levity,  negligence,  and  locfe  converfaticn,  with  a  defire  of 
accommodating  himfelf  to  the  corruption  of  the  times,  by 
venturing  to  be  wicked  as  far  as  he  durfE  When  he 
profe/Ted  himfelf  a  convert  to  Popery,  he  did  not  pretend  to 
have  received  any  new  conviction  of  the  fundamental  doc¬ 
trines  of  Chriftianity. 

The  profecution  of  criticks  was  not  the  worft  of  his  vexa¬ 
tions  ;  he  was  much  more  dilturbed  by  the  importunities  of 
want.  His  complaints  of  poverty  are  fo  frequently  repeated, 
either  with  the  dejedion  of  weaknefs  finking  in  helplefs 
mifery,  or  the  indignation  of  merit  claiming  its  tribute  from 
mankind,  that  it  is  impoffible  not  to  deteft  the  age  which 
could  impofe  on  fuch  a  man  the  neceffity  of  fuch  felicitations, 
or  not  to  defpife  the  man  who  could  fubmit  to  fuch  felicita¬ 
tions  without  neceffity. 

Whether  by  the  world’s  negle&,  or  his  own  imprudence, 
I  am  afraid  that  the  greateft  part  of  his  life  was  pafled  in 
exigences.  Such  outcries  were  furely  never  uttered  but  in 
fevere  pain.  Of  his  lupplies  or  his  expences  no  probable  efti- 
mate  can  now  be  made.  Except  the  falary  of  the  Laureat, 
to  which  King  James  added  the  office  of  Hiftoriographer,  per¬ 
haps  with  feme  additional  emoluments,  his  whole  revenue 
feems  to  have  been  cafual ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  he 
feldom  lives  frugally  who  lives  by  chance.  Hope  is  always 
liberal ;  and  they  that  truft  her  promifes  make  little  fcruple  of 
revelling  to-day  on  the  profits  of  the  morrow. 

Of  his  plays  the  profit  was  not  great ;  and  of  the  produce 
of  his  other  works  very  little  intelligence  can  be  had.  By 
difcourfing  with  the  late  amiable  Mr.  Tonfon,  I  could  not 
find  that  any  memorials  cf  the  tranfadlions  between  his  pre- 
deceffer  and  Dryden  had  been  preferved,  except  the  following 
papers :  & 

“  I  do  hereby  promife  to  pay  John  Dryden,  Efq.  or  order, 

on  the  25th  of  March,  i6qq,  the  fum  of  two  hundred  and 
“  fifty  guineas,  in  confideration  cf  ten  thoufand  verfes,  which 
w  the  faid  John  Dryden,  Efq.  is  to  deliver  to  me  Jacob  Ton- 
“  fen,  when  finifhed,  whereof  feven  thoufand  five  hundred 
“  verfes>  more  °r  left,  are  already  in  the  faid  Jacob  Tonfon ’s 
“  pofleffion.  And  I  do  hereby  farther  promife,  and  eno-aoe 
“  myfelf,  to  make  up  the  faid  fum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
“  guineas  three  hundred  pounds  flerling  to  the  faid  John 

Dr) den,  Efq.  his  executors,  admimflrators,  or  affigns,  at 
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«  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  impreffion  of  thefaid  tenthou- 

“  fand  verfes. 

«  In  witnefs  whereof  I  have  hereunto  fet  my  hand  and  feal, 

..  «  f  x  T  1  T  r 


1  Jacob  Jonfon.’ 


«  this  20th  day  of  March,  169* 

«  Sealed  and  delivered,  being 
«  firft  duly  ftampt,  purfu- 
«  ant  to  the  adls  cf  parlia- 
«  ment  for  that  purpofe, 

«  in  the  prefence  of 
“  Ben.  Portlock, 

“  Will.  Congreve.” 

<c  March  24th,  1698. 
«  Received  then  of  Mr.  Jacob  Tonfon  the  fum  cf  two 
«  hundred  fixty-eight  pounds  fifteen  {hillings,  in  purfuance  of 
«  an  agreement  for  ten  thoufand  verfes,  to  be  delivered  by  me 
«  to  thefaid  Jacob  Tonfon,  whereof  I  have  already  delivered 
«  to  him  about  feven  thoufand  five  hundred,  more  or  lefs  ; 
«  he  the  faid  Jacob  Tonfon  being  obliged  to  make  up  the  fore- 
<c  raid  fum  of  two  hundred  fixty-eight  pounds  fifteen  {hillings 
«  three  hundred  pounds,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  im- 
«  nrefiion  of  the  forefaid  ten  thoufand  verfes  ; 

“  I  fay,  received  by  me 

“  John  Dryden. 


«  Witnefs,  Charles  Dryaen.” 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  at  1 1.  ir.  6 d.  is  268/.  15;. 
It  is  manifeft,  from  the  dates  of  this  contradf,  that  it  re¬ 
lates  to  the  volume  of  Fables,  which  contains  about  twelve 
thoufand  verfes,  and  for  which  therefore  the  payment  muft  have 


been  afterwards  enlarged. 

I  have  been  told  of  another  letter  yet  remaining,  in  which 
he  defires  Tonfon  to  bring  him  money,  to  pay  for  a  watch  which 
he  had  ordered  for  his  fon,  and  which  the  maker  would  not 
leave  without  the  price. 

The  inevitable  ccnfequence  of  poverty  is  dependence. 
Dryden  had  probably  no  recourfe  in  his  exigences  but  to  his 
bookfeller.  The  particular  character  of  Tonfon  I  do  not 
know  ;  but  the  general  conduct  of  traders  was  much  lefs 
liberal  in  thofe  times  than  in  our  own ;  their  views  were 
narrower,  and  their  manners  grofier.  To  the  mercantile  rug- 
o-ednefs  of  that  race,  the  delicacy  of  the  poet  was  fometimes 
expofed.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  in  his  youth  had  culti¬ 
vated  poetry,  related  to  Dr.  King  of  Oxford,  that  one  day, 
when  he  vifited  Dryden,  they  heard,  as  they  were  converfing, 
another  perfon  entering  the  houfe.  “  This,”  faid  Dryden, 
«  is  Tonfon.  You  will  take  care  not  to  depart  before  he 

u  goes 
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goes  away :  for  I  have  not  completed  the  ffieet  which  I 
promifed  him ;  and,  if  you  leave  me  unprotected,  I  muff 
w  buffer  all  the  rudenefs  to  which  his  refentment  can  prompt 
“  his  tongue.” 

What  rewards  he  obtained  for  his  poems,  befides  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  bookfeller,  cannot  be  known  :  Mr.  Derrick, 
who  confulted  fome  of  his  relations,  was  informed  that  his 
Fables  obtained  five  hundred  pounds  from  the  Dutchefs  of 
Ormond  ;  a  prefent  not  unfuitable  to  the  magnificence  of 
that  fplendid  family ;  and  he  quotes  Moyle,  as  relating  that 
forty  pounds  were  paid  by  a  mufical  fociety  for  the  ufe  of 
Alexander's  Feajl. 

In  thofe  days  the  oeconomy  of  government  was  yet  unfettled, 
and  the  payments  of  the  Exchequer  were  dilatory  and  uncer¬ 
tain  ;  of  this  diforder  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  Laureat 
fometimes  felt  the  effects  ;  for  in  one  of  his  Prefaces  he  com¬ 
plains  of  thofe,  who,  being  intrufted  with  the  diftribution  of 
the  Prince’s  bounty,  fuffer  thofe  that  depend  upon  it  to  lan- 
guifh  in  penury. 

Of  his  petty  habits  or  flight  amufements,  tradition  has  re¬ 
tained  little.  Of  the  only  two  men  whom  I  have  found  to 
whom  he  was  perfonally  known,  one  told  me,  that  at  the 
houfe  which  he  frequented,  called  Will’s  CofFee-houfe,  the 
appeal  upon  any  literary  difpute  was  made  to  him  :  and  the 
other  1  elated,  that  his  armed  chair,  which  inthe  winter  had  a 
fettled  and  prefcriptive  place  by  the  fire,  was  in  the  fummer 
placed  in  the  balcony,  and  that  he  called  the  two  places  his 
winter  and  his  fummer  feat.  This  is  all  the  intelligence  which 
his  two  furvivors  afforded  me. 

One  of  his  opinions  will  do  him  no  honour  in  the  prefent 
age,  though  in  his  own  time,  at  leaft  in  the  beginning  of  it, 
he  was  far  from  having  it  confined  to  himfelf.  He  put  great 
confidence  in  the  prognoitications  of  judicial  aftrology.  In 
the  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Congreve  is  a  narrative  of  fome 
of  his  predictions  wonderfully  fulfilled;  but  I  know  not  the 
writer’s  means  of  information,  or  character  of  veracity.  That 
he  had  the  configurations  of  the  horofcope  in  his  mind,  and 
conadered  them  as  influencing  the  affairs  of  men,  he  does 
not  forbear  to  hint. 

The  utmoft  malice  of  the  ftars  is  paft. - 

Now  frequent  trines  the  happier  lights  among, 

And  high-rais' d  Jove,  from  his  dark  prifon  freed, 

Thofe  weights  took  off  that  on  his  planet  hung, 

Will  glorioufly  the  new-laid  works  i'ucceed. 
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He  has  elfewhere  {hewn  his  attention  to  the  planetary  pow¬ 
ers  ;  and  in  the  preface  to  his  Fables  has  endeavoured  obliquely 
to  juftify  his  fuperftition,  by  attributing  the  fame  to  fome  of 
the  Ancients.  The  latter,  added  to  this  narrative,  leaves  no 
doubt  of  his  notions  or  pra&ice. 

So  flight  and  fo  fcanty  is  the  knowledge  which  I  have  been 
able  to  collect  concerning  the  private  life  and  domeftick  man¬ 
ners  of  a  man,  whom  every  Englifh  generation  muft  mention 
with  reverence  as  a  critick  and  a  poet. 

DRYDEN  may  be  properly  confi dared  as  the  father  of 
Englifh  criticifm,  as  the  writer  who  firft  taught  us  to  deter¬ 
mine  upon  principles  the  merit  of  compofition.  Of  our 
former  poets,  the  greateft  dramatift  wrote  without  rules,  con¬ 
ducted  through  life  and  nature  by  a  genius  that  rarely  milled, 
and  rarely  deferred  him.  Of  the  reft,  thofe  who  knew  the 
laws  of  propriety  had  neglected  to  teach  them. 

Two  Arts  of  Englijh  Poetry  were  written  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  by  Webb  and  Puttenham,  from  which  fomething 
might  be  learned,  and  a  few  hints  had  been  given  by  Jonfon 
and  Cowley ;  but  Dryden’s  Ejfay  on  Drarnatick  Poetry  wTas 
the  firft  regular  and  valuable  treatife  on  the  art  of  writing. 

Fie  who,  having  formed  his  opinions  in  the  prefent  age  of 
Englifh  literature,  turns  back  to  perufe  this  dialogue,  will 
not  perhaps  find  much  increafe  of  knowledge,  or  much  novelty 
of  inftrudtion  ;  but  he  is  to  remember  that  critical  principles 
were  then  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  -who  had  gathered  them 
partly  from  the  Ancients,  and  partly  from  the  Italians  and 
French.  The  ftrudture  of  drarnatick  poems  was  then  not 
generally  underftood.  Audiences  applauded  by  inftindt;  and 
poets  perhaps  often  pleafed  by  chance. 

A  writer  who  obtains  his  full  purpofe  lofes  himfelf  in  his 
own  luftre.  Of  an  opinion  which  is  no  longer  doubted,  the 
evidence  ceafes  to  be  examined.  Of  an  art  univerfally  prac- 
tifed,  the  firft  teacher  is  forgotten.  Learning  once  made  po¬ 
pular  is  no  longer  learning  ;  it  has  the  appearance  of  fome¬ 
thing  which  we  have  have  beftowed  upon  ourfelves,  as  the 
dew  appears  to  rife  from  the  field  which  it  refrefhes. 

To  judge  rightly  of  an  author,  we  muft  tranfport  ourfelves 
to  his  time,  and  examine  what  were  the  wants  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  and  what  were  his  means  of  fupplying  them.  That 
which  is  eafy  at  one  time  was  difficult  at  another.  Dryden 
at  leaft  imported  his  fcience,  and  gave  his  country  what  it 
wanted  before ;  or,  rather,  he  imported  only  the  materials,  and 
manufactured  them  by  his  own  {kill. 
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The  Dialogue  on  the  Drama  was  one  of  his  firft  efTays  of 
criticifm,  written  when  he  was  yet  a  timorous  candidate  for 
reputation,  and  therefore  laboured  with  that  diligence  which 
he  might  allow  himfelf  fomewhat  to  remit,  when  his  name 
gave  fandlion  to  his  pofitions,  and  his  awe  of  the  publick  was 
abated,  partly  by  cuftom,  and  partly  by  fuccefs.  It  -will  not 
be  eafy  to  find,  in  all  the  opulence  of  our  language,  a  treatife 
fo  artfully  variegated  with  fucceffive  reprefentations  of  oppo- 
fite  probabilities,  fo  enlivened  with  imagery,  fo  brightened 
with  illuflrations.  His  portraits  of  the  Englifh  dramatifts  are 
wrought  with  great  fpirit  and  diligence.  The  account  of 
Shakfpeare  may  ftand  as  a  perpetual  model  of  encomiaftick 
criticifm ;  exact  without  minutenefs,  and  lofty  without  exagge¬ 
ration.  The  praife  lavifhed  by  Longinus,  on  the  atteftation 
of  the  heroes  of  Marathon,  by  Demofthenes,  fades  away  be¬ 
fore  it.  In  a  few  lines  is  exhibited,  a  character,  fo  extenfive 
in  its  comprehenfion,  and  fo  curious  in  its  limitations,  that  no¬ 
thing  can  be  added,  diminifhed,  or  reformed  ;  nor  can  the  edi¬ 
tors  and  admirers  of  Shakfpeare,  in  all  their  emulation  of  re¬ 
verence,  boaft  of  much  more  than  of  having  diffufed  and 
paraphrafed  this  epitome  of  excellence,  of  having  changed 
Dryden’s  gold  for  bafer  metal,  of  lower  value,  though  of 
greater  bulk. 

In  this,  and  in  all  his  other  efTays  on  the  fame  fubjedl,  the 
criticifm  of  Dryden  is  the  criticifm  of  a  poet;  not  a  dull  col¬ 
lection  of  theorems,  nor  a  rude  detection  of  faults,  which 
perhaps  the  cenfor  was  not  able  to  have-  committed ;  but  a 
gay  and  vigorous  difiertation,  where  delight  is  mingled  with 
inftrudtion,  and  where  the  author  proves  his  right  of  judge¬ 
ment  by  his  power  of  performance. 

The  different  manner  and  effedt  with  which  critical  know¬ 
ledge  may  be  conveyed,  was  perhaps  never  more  clearly  exem¬ 
plified  than  in  the  performances  of  Rymer  and  Dryden.  It 
was  faid  of  a  difpute  between  two  mathematicians,  C£  malim 
“  cutn  Scaligero  errare,  quam  cum  Clavio  redte  fapere  ;”  that 
“  it  was  more  eligible  to  go  wrong  with  one,  than  right 
“  with  the  other.”  A  tendency  of  the  fame  kind  every  mind 
muft  feel  at  the  perufal  of  Dryden’s  prefaces  and  Rymer'’ s  dif- 
courfes.  With  Dryden  we  are  wandering  in  quell  of  Truth  ; 
whom  we  find,  if  we  find  her  at  all,  dreft  in  the  graces  of 
elegance  ;  and,  if  we  mifs  her,  the  labour  of  the  purfuit  re¬ 
wards  itfelf;  we  are  led  only  through  fragrance  and  flowers. 
Rymer,  without  taking  a  nearer,  takes  a  rougher  way;  every 
ftep  is  to  be  made  through  thorns  and  brambles  ;  and  Truth, 
it  we  meet  her,  appears  repulfive  by  her  mien,  and  un°race- 
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ful  by  her  habit.  Dryden’s  criticifm  has  the  majefty  of 
queen  ;  Rymer’s  has  the  ferocity  of  a  tyrant. 

As  he  had  ftudied  #/ith  gpeat  diligence  the  art  of  Poetry, 
and  enlarged  or  re&ified  his  notions,  by  experience  perpetually 
increafing,  he  had  his  mind  ftored  with  principles  and  cbfer- 
vations  ;  he  poured  out  his  knowledge  with  little  labour ;  for 
of  labour,  notwithftanding  the  multiplicity  of  his  productions, 
there  is  fufficient  reafon  to  fufpect  that  he  was  not  a  lover. 
To  write  con  amore ,  with  fondnefs  for  the  employment,  with 
perpetual  touches  and  retouches,  with  unwillingnefs  to  take 
leave  of  his  own  idea,  and  an  unwearied  purfuit  of  unattaina¬ 
ble  perfection,  was,  I  think,  no  part  of  his  character. 

His  criticifm  may  be  confidered  as  general  or  occafional. 
In  his  general  precepts,  which  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
things,  and  the  ftruCture  of  the  human  mind,  he  may  doubt- 
lefs  be  fafely  recommended  to  the  confidence  of  the  reader  ; 
but  his  occafional  and  particular  pofitions  were  fometimes  in- 
terefted,  fometimes  negligent,  and  fometimes  capricious.  It 
is  not  without  reafon  that  Trapp,  fpeaking  of  the  praifes  which 
he  beftows  on  Palamon  and  Arcite,  fays,  “Novimus  judicium 
“  Drydeni  de  poemate  quodam  Chauceri ,  pulchro  fane  illo, 
«  &  admodum  laudando,  nimirum  quod  non  modo  vere  epi- 
«  cum  fit,  fed  Iliada  etiam  atque  iEneada  sequet,  imo  fuperet. 
“  Sed  novimus  eodem  tempore  viri  illius  maximi  non  femper 
lc  accuratiffimas  efie  cenfuras,  nec  ad  feveriffimam  critices 
“  normam  exaCtas :  illo  judice  id  plerumque  optimum  eft, 
“  quod  nunc  prae  manibus  habet,  &  in  quo  nunc  occupatur.” 

He  is  therefore  by  no  means  conftant  to  himfelf.  His  de- 
f.nce  and  defertion  of  dramatick  rhyme  is  generally  knov/n. 
Spence ,  in  his  remarks  on  Pope’s  Odyfley,  produces  what  he 
thinks  an  unconquerable  quotation  from  Dryden’s  preface  to 
the  Tneid,  in  favour  of  tranflating  an  epick  poem  into  blank 
verfe  ;  but  he  forgets  that  when  his  author  attempted  the  Iliad, 
fome  years  afterwards,  he  departed  from  his  own  decifion,  and 
tranfiated  into  rhyme. 

When  he  has  any  objection  to  obviate,  or  any  licence  to  de¬ 
fend,  he  is  not  very  fcrupulous  about  what  he  aflerts,  nor 
vc-rv  cautious,  if  the  prefent  purpofe  be  ferved,  not  to  entangle 
himfelf  in  his  own  fophiftries.  But  when  all  arts  are  ex¬ 
hausted,  like  other  hunted  animals,  he  fometimes  ftands  at 
bay;  when  he  cannot  difown  the  groflnefs  of  one  of  his  plays, 
he  declares  that  he  knows  not  any  law  that  prefcribes  morality 
to  a  comick  poet. 

His  remarks  on  ancient  or  modern  writers  are  not  always  to 
be  trufted.  His  parallel'  of  the  verification  of  Ovid  with 
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that  cf  Claudian  has  been  very  juftly  cenfured  by  Sewel*. 
His  comparifon  of  the  firft  line  of  Virgil  with  the  firft  of 
Statius  is  not  happier.  Virgil,  he  fays,  is  foft  and  gentle, 
and  would  have  thought  Statius  mad,  if  he  had  heard  him 
thundering  out 

Quae  fuperimpofito  moles  geminata  colofTo. 


Statius  perhaps  heats  himfelf,  as  he  proceeds,  to  exaggera¬ 
tion  fomewhat  hyperbolical;  but  undoubtedly  Virgil  would 
have  been  too  hafty,  if  he  had  condemned  him  to  ftraw  for 
one  founding  line.  Dryden  wanted  an  inftance,  and  the  firft 
that  occurred  was  impreft  into  thefervice. 

V/hat  he  wifhes  to  fay,  he  fays  at  hazard ;  he  cited  GorLu- 
duc\  which  he  had  never  feen  :  gives  a  falfe  account  of  Chap- 
man  s  verification  ;  and  difcovers,  in  the  preface  to  his  Fables 
that  he  tranflated  the  firft  book  of  the  Iliad  without  knowin  r 
what  was  in  the  fecond.  0 

It  will  be  difficult  to  prove  that  Dryden  ever  made  any 
great  advances  in  literature.  As  having  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
at  Weftminfter  under  the  tuition  of  Bufby,  who  advanced 
his  tcholars  to  a  height  of  knowledge  very  rarely  attained  in 
grammar-fchools,  he  refided  afterwards  at  Cambrido-e  •  it  is 
not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  his  /kill  in  the  ancient  lancmsUes  was 
dehment,  compared  with  that  of  common  ftudenfs ;  *but  his 
fcholaftic  acquifitions  feem  not  proportionate  to  his  opportu¬ 
nities  and  abilities.  He  could  not,  like  Milton  or  Cowley 
have  made  his  name  liluftrious  merely  by  his  learning.  H- 
mentions  but  few  books,  and  thofe  fuch  as  lie  in  the'beaten 
track  of  regular  ftudy ;  from  which  if  ever  he  departs,  he  is 
in  danger  of  lofing  himfelf  in  unknown  regions. 

In  his  Dialogue  on  the  Drama,  he  pronounces  with  o-reat 
confidence  that  the  Latin  tragedy  of  Medea  is  not  Ovid's*  bc- 
caufe  it  is  not  fufficiently  interefting  and  pathetick.  He  might 
have  determined  the  queftion  upon  furer  evidence;  for  it  is 
quoted  by  Quintilian  as  the  work  of  Seneca;  and  the  only 
line  which  remains  in  Ovid’s  play,  for  one  line  is  left  us  is 
not  there  to  be  found.  There  was  therefore  no  need  of ’the 
gravty  of  conjecture,  or  the  difeuffion  of  plot  or  fentiment, 

T  5Il?rW!?t  WaS  a  ready  known  UPon  hiSher  authority  than 
fuch  difeuffions  can  ever  reach.  * 

His 
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PI  is  literature,  though  not  alv/ays  free  from  oftentation,  will 
be  commonly  found  either  obvious,  and  made  his  own  by  the 
art  of  dreffing  it ;  or  fuperficial,  which,  by  what  he  gives, 
£hews  what  he  Wanted ;  or  erroneous,  haftily  collected,  and 
negligently  fcattered. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  Paid  that  his  genius  is  ever  unprovided  of 
matter,  or  that  his  fancy  languishes  in  penury  of  ideas.  _  Plis 
works  abound  with  knowledge,  and  fparkle  with  ill uftrations. 
There  is'fcarcely  any  fcience  or  faculty  that  does  not  fupply 
him  with  occafional  images  and  lucky  fimilitudes  ;  _  every  page 
difcovers  a  mind  very  widely  acquainted  both  with  art  and 
nature,  and  in  full  pofleffion  of  great  ftores  of  intellectual 
wealth.  Of  him  that  knows  much  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that 
he  has  read  with  diligence  :  yet  I  rather  believe  that  the 
knowledge  of  Dryden  was  gleaned  from  accidental  intelligence 
and  various  converfation,  by  a  quick  apprehenfion,  a  judicious 
{election,  and  a  happy  memory,  a  keen  appetite  of  knowledge, 
and  a  powerful  digeftion  ;  by  vigilance  tnat  permitted  nothing 
to  pafs  without  notice,  and  a  habit  of  refiedfion  that  fuffered 
nothing  ufeful  to  be  loft.  A  mind  like  Dryden  s,  always  curi¬ 
ous,  always  adtive,  to  which  every  underftanding  was  proud 
to  be  affociated,  and  of  which  every  one  folicited  the  regard, 
by  an  ambitious  difplay  of  himfelf,  had  a  more  pleafant,  per¬ 
haps  a  nearer  way  to  knowledge  than  by  tne  filent  progrefs  of 
folitary  reading.  I  do  not  fuppofe  that  he  defpifsd  books,  or 
intentionally  negffeed  them  ;  but  that  he  was  carried  out,  by 
the  impetuofity  of  his  genius,  to  more  vivid  and  fpeedy  inftruc- 
tors  ;  and  that  his  ftudies  were  rather  defultory  and  fortuitous 
than  conftant  and  fyftematical. 

It  muft  be  confefled  that  he  fcarcely  ever  appears  to  want 
book-learnm0-  but  when  he  mentions  books  ;  and  to  him 
may  be  transferred  the  praife  which  he  gives  his  mafter 
Charles  : 

His  converfation,  wit,  and  parts, 

His  knowledge  in  the  noblefl  ufeful  arts, 

Were  fuch,  dead  authors  could  not  give, 

But  habitudes  of  thofe  that  live; 

Who,  lighting  him,  did  greater  lights  receive  ; 

He  drain'd  from  all,  and  all  they  knew. 

His  apprehenfions  quick,  his  judgement  true  ; 

That  the  moft  learn'd  with  fhame  confefs  , 

Hjs  knowledge  more,  his  reading  only  le 
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Of  all  this,  however,  if  the  proof  be  demanded,  I  will  not 
undertake  to  give  it ;  the  atoms  of  probability,  of  which  my 
opinion  has  been  formed,  lie  fcattered  over  all  his  works ; 
and  by  him  who  thinks  the  queftion  worth  his  notice,  his 
works  mull  be  perufed  with  very  clofe  attention. 

Criticifm,  either  dida&ick  or  defenfive,  occupies  almoft  all 
his  profe,  except  thofe  pages  which  he  has  devoted  to  his  pa¬ 
trons  ;  but  none  of  his  prefaces  were  ever  thought  tedious. 
They  have  not  the  formality  of  a  fettled  ftyle,  in  which  the 
firft  half  of  the  fentence  betrays  the  other.  The  caufes  are 
never  balanced,  nor  the  periods  modelled  :  every  word  feems 
to  drop  by  chance,  though  it  falls  into  its  proper  place.  No¬ 
thing  is  cold  or  languid  :  the  whole  is  airy,  animated,  and  vi¬ 
gorous  ;  what  is  little,  is  gay  ;  what  is  great,  is  fplendid.  He 
may  be  thought  to  mention  himfelf  too  frequently ;  but,  while 
he  forces  himfelf  upon  our  efteem,  we  cannot  refufe  him  to 
ftand  high  in  his  own.  Every  thing  is  excufedby  the  play  of 
images,  and  the  fprightlinefs  of  expreffion.  Though  all  is 
eafy,  nothing  is  feeble ;  though  all  feems  carelefs,  there  is 
nothing  harfh  ;  and  though,  fince  his  earlier  works  more  than 
a  century  has  pafled,  they  have  nothing  yet  uncouth  or  obfo- 
leteT 

He  who  writes  much  will  not  eafily  efcape  a  manner,  fuch 
a  recurrence  of  particular  modes  as  may  be  eafily  noted.  Dry- 
den  is  always  another  and  the  fame  ;  he  does  not  exhibit  a 
fecond  time  the  fame  elegances  in  the  fame  form,  nor  appears 
to  have  any  art  other  than  that  of  expreffing  with  clearnefs 
what  he  thinks  with  vigour.  His  ftyle  could  not  eafily  be 
imitated,  either  ferioufly  or  ludicroully ;  for,  being  always 
equable  and  always  varied,  it  has  no  prominent  or  difcrimina- 
tive  characters.  The  beauty  who  is  totally  free  from  difpro- 
portion  of  parts  and  features  cannot  be  ridiculed  by  an  over¬ 
charged  refemblance. 

From  his  profe,  however,  Dryden  derives  only  his  acci¬ 
dental  and  fecondary  praife ;  the  veneration  with  which  his 
name  is  pronounced  by  every  cultivator  of  Engliih  litera¬ 
ture,  is  paid  to  him  as  he  refined  the  language,  improved 
the  fentiments,  and  tuned  the  numbers  of  Engliih  Poetry. 

After  about  half  a  century  of  forced  thoughts,  and  rugged 
metre,  fome  advances  towards  nature  and  harmony  had  been 
already  made  by  Waller  and  Denham  ;  they  had  fhewn  that 
long  difcourfes  in  rhyme  grew  more  pleafing  when  they  were 
broken  into  couplets,  and  that  verfe  confifted  not  only  in  the 
number  but  the  arrangement  of  fyllables*. 
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But  though  they  did  much,  -who  can  deny  that  they  left 
mucfl  to  do?  Their  wc rks  were  not  many,  nor  were  their 
minds  cf  very  ample  corrprehenfion.  More  examples  of 
more  modes  cf  compofition  were  necefiary  for  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  regularity,  and  the  introduction  of  propriety  in  word 
and  thought. 

Every  language  of  a  learned  nation  necellarily  divides  it- 
Eli  into  diction  fcholafticic  and  popular,  grave  and  familiar, 
elegant  and  grofs ;  and  Em  a  nice  difrinction  of  thefe  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  ariles  a  great  part  of  the  beauty  of  ftyle.  But,  if 
we  except  a  few  minds,  the  favourites  of  nature,  to  whom 
their  own  original  rectitude  was  in  the  place  of  rules,  this 
del.cacy  of  Election  was  little  known  to  cur  authors ;  our 
fpeech  lav  before  them  in  aheap  cf  cor:  fa  fen ;  and  ever',  man 
too*  ror  every  purpr.ie  what  chance  might  effer  him. 

1  here  vrs  therefore  before  the  time  of  Drvden  no  poetical 
diction,  nr  fyftem  cf  words  at  once  refined  from  the  groffnefs 
cf  domel!:  r  ule,  and  free  from  the  hu.Ihnefs  of  terms  ap¬ 
propriated  to  particular  arts.  V.  erds  too  familiar,  or  too  re¬ 
mote,  defeat  the  purpofe  of  a  poet.  From  thefe  founds  which 
we  hear  on  final  1  or  on  ccarfe  ccafions,  we  do  net  eafily  re¬ 
ceive  ftrong  impreffions,  or  delightful  images ;  and  words  to 
which  we  are  nearly  ft  rangers,  whenever  they  occur,  draw 
that  attention  on  them  Elves  which  they  fhould  tranfmit  to 
things. 

1  hefe  happy  combinations  cf  words  which  diftinguifh  poe¬ 
try  frem  profe  had  been  rarely  attempted :  we  had  few  ele¬ 
gance:  or  dowers  cf  fpeech  ;  the  rcEs  had  not  yet  been 
plucked  rrem  the  bramble,  cr  different  colours  had  net  been 
joir.ee  ::  enliven  one  another. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  ''.Taller  and  Denham  could  have 
over-born  the  prejudices  which  hzd  i o: i g  prevailed,  and  which 
even  then  were  flickered  by  the  protection  cf  Cowley.  The 
new  verification,  as  it  was  called,  maybe  confidered  as  ewing 
its  eftabhfhment  to  Drvden  ;  frem  whefe  time  it  is  apparent 
that  Engl  fh  poetry  has  nau  no  tendency  to  relapfe  to  its  for¬ 
mer  favageneE. 

The  affluence  and  ccmprehenfion  cf  our  language  is  very 
illuftrioufly  dnpbyed  in  our  poetical  tranllations  of  Ancient 
Writers;  a  work  which  the  French  feem  to  relinquifh  in 
defpair,  and  w’hich  we  were  long  unable  to  perform  with  dex¬ 
terity.  Ben  Jonfon  thou grt  it  necefiary  to  cop;.  Horace  almcft 
werd  by  word  ;  Feltban  ,  his  contemporary  and  adverfarv, 
confiders  it  as  incilpenfably  requifite  in  a  trar.flation  to  giv  e 
line  for  line.  It  is  faid  that  Sandys,  whom.  Drydcn  calls  the 
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beft  verfifitr  of  the  lad  age,  has  ftruggled  hard  to  comprife 
every  book  in  the  Englifh  Metamorphofes  in  the  fame  num¬ 
ber  of  verfes  with  the  original.  Holyday  had  nothing  in  view 
but  to  fhew  that  he  underftocd  his  author,  with  fo  little  regard 
to  the  grandeur  of  his  didion,  or  the  volubility  of  his  num¬ 
bers,  that  his  metres  can  hardly  be  called  verfes ;  they  can¬ 
not  be  read  without  rcludance,  nor  will  the  labour  always  be 
rewarded  by  underftanding  them.  Cowley  faw  that  Yuch 
copyers  were  a  fervile  race ;  he  afi'erted  his  liberty,  and  fpread 
his  wings  fo  boldly  that  he  left  his  authors.  It  was  referved 
for  Dryden  to  fix  the  limits  of  poetical  liberty,  and  mve  us 
juft  rules  and  examples  of  tranflation. 

.  When  languages  are  formed  upon  different  principles,  it  is 
impoffible  that  the  fame  modes  of  expreflien  fhould  always 
be  elegant  in  both.  While  they  run  on  together,  the  clofeft 
tranflation  maybe  confidered  as  the  bed;  but  when  they  diva¬ 
ricate,  each  muff  take  its  natural  courfe.  Where  correfpon- 
dence  cannot  be  obtained,  it  is  neceffary  to  be  content  with 
fortieth ing  equivalent.  «  Tranflation  therefore,”  fays  Dry¬ 
den,  “  is  not  fo  loofe  as  paraphrafe,  nor  fo  clcfe  as  meta- 
“  phrafe.” 

All  polifhed  Languages  have  different  ftyles  ;  the  concT 
the  diffufe,  the  lofty,  and  the  humble.  In  the  proper  choice 
cf  ftyle  confifts  the  refemblar.ee  which  Dryden  principally  ex~ 
ads  from  the  tranflator.  He  is  to  exhibit  his  author’s  thoughts 
in  fuch  a  drefs  of  didion  as  the  author  would  have  dven  th°em 
had  his  language  been  Englifh  :  rugged  magnificence  is  not  to 
be  foftened  ;  hyperbolical  oftentation  is  not  to  be  repreffed  • 
nor  fententious  affedation  to  have  its  point  blunted.  A 
tranflator  is  to  be  like  his  author ;  it  is  not  his  bufinefs  to 
excel  him. 

.  The  reafonablenefs  of  thefe  rules  feems  fufficient  for  their 
vindication  ;  and  the  effeds  produced  by  obferving  them  were 
fo  happy,  that  I  know  not  whether  they  were  ever  oppofbd  by 
-!r  rmward  Sherburne,  a  man  whole  learning  was  greater  than 
his  powers  of  poetry  ;  and  who,  being  better  qualified  to  rive 
the  meaning  than  the  fpirit  cf  Seneca, has  introduced  his  verfion 
of  three  tragedies  by  a  defence  of  ciofe  tranflation.  The 
authority  of  Horace,  which  the  new  tranflators  cited  in  de- 
fence  of  tneir  pradice,  he  has,  by  a  judicious  explanation, 
taken  fairly  from  them  ;  but  reafon  wants  not  Horace  to  fun- 
p  rt  it.  ‘ 

It  feldom  happens  that  all  the  neceffary  caufe?  concur  to  any 
great  effect :  will  is  wanting  to  power,  or  power  to  wilh  or 
both  are  impeded  by  external  obftrudions.  The  exderc-s 
in  which  Dryden  was  condemned  to  pafs  his  life  are  reafon- 
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ably  fuppofed  to  have  blafted  his  genius,  to  have  driven  out 
his  works  in  a  ftate  of  immaturity,  and  to  have  intercepted 
the  full-blown  elegance  which  longer  growth  would  have 
fupplied. 

Poverty,  like  ether  rigid  powers,  is  fometimes  too  haftily 
accufed.  If  the  excellence  of  Dryden’s  works  was  leftened 
by  his  indigence,  their  number  was  increafed ;  and  I  know 
not  how  it  will  be  proved,  that  if  he  had  written  lefs  he  would 
have  written  better;  or  that  indeed  he  would  have  under¬ 
gone  the  toil  of  an  author,  if  he  had  not  been  folicited  by 
fomething  more  prefting  than  the  love  of  praife. 

But,  as  is  faid  by  his  Sebaflian, 

What  had  been,  is  unknown ;  what  is,  appears. 

We  know  that  Dryden’s  feveral  productions  were  fo  many 
fuccelHve  expedients  for  his  fupport ;  his  plays  were  therefore 
often  borrowed  ;  and  his  poems  were  almoft  all  occanonal. 

In  an  occaficnal  performance  no  height  of  excellence  can 
be  expedled  from  any  mind,  however  fertile  in  itfelf,  and 
however  ftored  with  acquifitions.  He  whofe  work  is  general 
and  arbitrary  has  the  choice  of  his  matter,  and  takes  that 
which  his  inclination  and  his  ftudies  have  beft  qualified  him  to 
difplay  and  decorate.  He  is  at  liberty  to  delay  his  publication 
till  he  has  fatisfied  his  friends  and  himfelf,  till  he  has  reformed 
his  firft  thoughts  by  fubfequent  examination,  and  polifired  away 
thefe  faults  which  the  precipitance  of  ardent  compofition  is 
likely  to  leave  behind  it.  Virgil  is  related  to  have  poured  out 
a  great  number  of  lines  in  the  morning,  and  to  have  palled  the 
day  in  reducing  them  to  fewer. 

The  occafional  poet  is  circumfcribed  by  the  narrownefs  of 
his  fubjedt.  Whatever  can  happen  to  man  has  happened  fo 
often  that  little  remains  for  fancy  or  invention.  We  have 
been  all  born  ;  we  have  moft  of  us  been  married  ;  and  fo  many 
have  died  before  us,  that  our  deaths  can  fupply  but  few  mate¬ 
rials  for  a  poet.  In  the  fate  of  Princes  the  publick  has  an  in- 
tereft ;  and  what  happens  to  them  of  good  or  evil,  the  poets 
have  always  confidered  as  bufinefs  for  the  Mufe.  But  after  fo 
many  inauguratory  gratulations,  nuptial  hymns,  and  funeral 
dirges,  he  muft  be  highly  favoured  by  nature,  or  by  fortune, 
who  fays  any  thing  not  faid  before.  Even  war  and  conqueft, 
however  fplendid,  fuggeft  no  new  images ;  the  triumphal 
chariot  of  a  victorious  monarch  can  be  decked  only  with  thofe 
ornaments  that  have  graced  his  predeceffors. 

Not  only  matter  but  time  is  wanting.  The  poem  muft  not 
be  delayed  till  the  occafion  is  forgotton.  T  he  lucky  moments 
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of  animated  imagination  cannot  be  attended  ;  elegances  and 
illuftrations  cannot  be  multiplied  by  gradual  accumulation; 
the  compofiticn  muft  be  difpatched  while  converfation  is  yet 
bufy,  and  admiration  frefti  ;  and  hafte  is  to  be  made,  left  fome 
other  event  ftiould  lay  hold  upon  mankind. 

Occafional  compolitions  may  however  fecure  to  a  writer 
the  praifebothof  learning  and  facility;  for  they  cannot  be  the 
effe<ft  of  long  ftudy,  and  muft  be  furnifhed  immediately  from 
the  treafures  of  the  mind. 

The  death  of  Cromwell  was  the  firft  publick  event  which 
called  forth  Dryden’s  poetical  powers.  His  heroick  ftanzas 
have  beauties  and  defedts  ;  the  thoughts  are  vigorous,  and, 
though  not  always  proper,  (hew  a  mind  replete  with  ideas ; 
the  numbers  are  fmooth  ;  and  the  didtion,  if  not  altogether 
corredf,  is  elegant  and  eafy. 

Davenant  was  perhaps  at  this  time  his  favourite  author, 
though  Gondibert  never  appears  to  have  been  popular ;  and 
from  Davenant  he  learned  to  pleafe  his  ear  with  the  ftanza  of 
four  lines  alternately  rhymed. 

Dryden  very  early  formed  his  verification  :  there  are  in 
this  early  produdlion  no  traces  of  Donne’s  or  Jordon’s  rugged- 
nefs ;  but  he  did  not  fo  foon  free  his  mind  from  the  ambition 
of  forced  conceits.  In  his  verfes  on  the  Reftoration,  he  fays 
of  the  King’s  exile, 

He,  tofs’d  by  Rate - 

Could  tafle  no  fweets  of  youth’s  deiir’d  age, 

But  found  his  life  too  true  a  pilgrimage. 

And  afterwards,  to  fhew  how  virtue  and  wifdom  are  increafed 
by  adverftty,  he  makes  this  remark : 

Well  might  the  ancient  poets  then  confer 
On  Night  the  honour’d  name  of  counfellor , 

Since,  ftruck  with  rays  of  profperous  fortune  blind. 

We  light  alone  in  dark  affhdlions  find, 

His  praife  of  Monk’s  dexterity  comprifes  fuch  a  clufter  of 
thoughts  unallied  to  one  another,  as  will  not  elfewhere  be 
eafily  found  : 

'Twas  Monk,  whom  Providence  defign’d  to  loofe 
Thofe  real  bonds  falfe  freedom  did  impofe. 

The  Hefted  faints  that  watch’d  this  turning  fcene 
Hid  from  their  flars  with  joyful  wonder  lean, 
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To  fee  fmall  clues  draw  vafteft  weights  along, 

Not  in  their  bulk,  but  in  their  order  ftrong. 

Thus  pencils  can  by  one  flight  touch  reftore 
Smiles  to  that  changed  face  that  wept  before. 

With  eafe  fuch  fond  chimaeras  we  purfue, 

As  fancy  frames  for  fancy  to  fubdue  : 

But,  when  ourfelves  to  aftion  we  betake, 

It  fhuns  the  mint  like  gold  that  chymifls  make. 

How  hard  was  then  his  talk,  at  once  to  be 
What  in  the  body  natural  we  fee  ! 

Man’s  Architeft  diftinclly  did  ordain 
The  charge  of  mufcles,  nerves,  and  of  the  brain, 

Through  viewlefs  conduits  fpiritsto  difpenfe 
The  lprings  of  motion  Irom  the  feat  of  fenfe: 

’Twas  not  the  hafty  produdl  of  a  day, 

But  the  well-ripen’d  fruit  of  wile  delay. 

He,  like  a  patient  angler,  ere  he  ftrook, 

Would  let  them  play  awhile  upon  the  hook. 

Our  healthful  food  the  ftomach  labours  thus. 

At  firft  embracing  what  it  ftrait  doth  crulh. 

Wife  leaches  will  not  vain  receipts  obtrude. 

While  growing  pains  pronounce  the  humours  crude  , 

Deaf  to  complaints,  they  wait  upon  the  ill, 

Till  fome  l'afe  crilis  authorize  their  {kill. 

He  had  not  yet  learned,  indeed  he  never  learned  well,  to 
forbear  the  improper  ufe  of  mythology.  After  having  reward¬ 
ed  the  Heathen  deities  for  their  care, 

With  Alga  who  the  facred  altar  ftrows  ? 
rJ  o  all  the  fea-gods  Charles  an  offering  owes  ; 

A  bull  to  thee,  Portunus,  fhall  be  flain  •, 

Aram  to  you,  ye  Tempefts  of  the  Main. 

He  tells  us,  in  the  language  of  religion. 

Prayer  {form’d  the  Ikies,  and  ravifh’d  Charles  from  thence. 
As  Heaven  itfelf  is  took  by  violence. 

And  afterwards  mentions  one  cf  the  moft  awful  paflages  of 
Sacred  Hiftory. 

Other  conceits  there  are,  too  curious  to  be  quite  omitted  j 
as, 

For  by  example  moft  we  finn’d  before, 

And,  glafs-like,  clearness  mix’d  with  frailty  bore. 

How 
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How  far  he  was  yet  from  thinking  it  neceffary  to  found  his 
fentiments  on  nature,  appears  from  the  extravagance  of  his 
fidtions  and  hyperboles : 

The  winds,  that  never  moderation  knew. 

Afraid  to  blow  too  much,  too  faintly  blew, 

Or,  out  of  breath  with  joy,  could  not  enlarge 

Their  ftraiten'd  lungs.- - 

It  is  no  longer  motion  cheats  your  view ; 

As  you  meet  it,  the  land  approacheth  you ; 

The  land  returns,  and  in  the  white  it  wears 
The  marks  of  penitence,  and  forrow  bears. 

I  know  not  whether  this  fancy,  however  little  be  its  value, 
was  not  borrowed.  A  French  poet  read  to  Malherbe  fome 
verfes,  in  which  he  reprefents  France  as  moving  out  of  its 
place  to  receive  the  king.  “  Though  this,”  faid  Malherbe, 

“  was  in  my  time,  I  do  not  remember  it.” 

His  poem  on  the  Coronation  has  a  more  even  tenor  of  thought. 
Some  lines  deferve  to  be  quoted. 

You  have  already  quench’d  fedition’s  brand  ; 

And  zeal,  that  burnt  it,  only  warms  the  land  ; 

The  jealous  fedls  that  durft  not  truft  their  caufe 
So  far  from  their  own  will  as  to  the  laws. 

Him  for  their  umpire  and  their  fynod  take, 

And  their  appeal  alone  to  Caefar  make. 

Here  may  be  found  one  particle  of  that  old  verification,  of 
which,  I  believe,  in  all  his  works,  there  is  not  another : 

Nor  is  it  duty,  or  our  hope  alone, 

Creates  that  joy,  but  full  fruition. 

In  the  verfes  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  two  years 
afterwards,  is  a  conceit  fo  hopelefs  at  the  ftrll  view,  that  few  " 
would  have  attempted  it;  and  fo  fuccefsfully  laboured,  that 
though  at  laft  it  gives  the  reader  more  perplexity  than  pleafure, 
and  feems  hardly  worth  the  ftudy  that  it  cofts,  yet  it  mull 
be  valued  as  a  proof  of  a  mind  at  once  fubtle  and  compre- 
henfive ; 

In  open  profpefl  nothing  bounds  our  eye, 

Until  the  earth  feems  join’d  unto  the  Iky: 

So 
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So  in  this  hemifphere  our  utmoft  view 
Is  only  bounded  by  our  king  and  you  : 

Our  fight  is  limited  where  you  are  join'd 
And  beyond  that  no  farther  Heaven  can  find. 

So  well  your  virtues  do  -with  his  agree, 

That  though  your  orbs  of  different  greatnefs  be. 

Yet  both  are  for  each  other’s  ufe  difpos’d, 

His  to  enclofe,  and  yours  to  be  enclos’d. 

Nor  could  another  in  your  room  have  been. 

Except  an  emptinefs  had  come  between. 

The  comparifon  of  the  Chancellor  to  the  Indies  leaves  all 
refemblance  too  far  behind  it : 

And  as  the  Indies  were  not  found  before 
Thofe  rich  perfumes  which  from  the  happy  fhore 
The  winds  upon  their  balmy  wings  convey’d, 

Whofe  guilty  fweetnefs  firft  their  world  betray'd-, 

So  by  your  counfels  we  are  brought  to  view 
A  new  and  undifcover’d  world  in  you. 

There  is  another  comparifon,  for  there  is  little  elfe  in  the 
poem,  of  which,  though  perhaps  it  cannot  be  explained  into 
plain  profaick  meaning,  the  mind  perceives  enough  to  be 
delighted,  and  readily  forgives  its  obfcurity,  for  its  magni¬ 
ficence  : 

How  ftrangely  active  are  the  arts  of  peace, 

Whofe  reftlefs  motions  lefs  than  wars  do  ceafe  ! 

Peace  is  not  freed  from  labour,  but  from  noife  ; 

And  war  more  force,  but  not  more  pains  employs. 

Such  is  the  mighty  fwiftnefs  of  your  mind. 

That,  like  the  Earth’s,  it  leaves  our  fenfe  behind  ; 

While  you  fo  fmoothly  turn  and  rowl  our  fphere, 

That  rapid  motion  does  but  reft  appear. 

For  as  in  nature’s  fwiftnefs,  with  the  throng 
Of  ftying  orbs  while  ours  is  borne  along, 

All  feems  at  reft  to  the  deluded  eye, 

Mov’d  by  the  foul  of  the  fame  harmony  : 

So  carry ’d  on  by  your  unwearied  care, 

We  reft  in  peace,  and  yet  in  motion  ihare. 

To  this  fucceed  four  lines,  which  perhaps  afford  Dryden's 
firft  attempt  at  thofe  penetrating  remarks  on  human  nature, 
for  which  he  feems  to  have  been  peculiarly  formed : 
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Let  envy  then  thofe  crimes  within  you  fee, 

From  which  the  happy  never  muft  be  free; 

Envy  that  does  with  mifery  refide, 

The  joy  and  the  revenge  of  ruin’d  pride. 

Into  this  poem  he  feems  to  have  colledled  all  his  powers  ; 
and  after  this  he  did  not  often  bring  upon  his  anvil  fuch  ftub- 
born  and  unmalleable  thoughts  ;  but,  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  abi¬ 
lities  to  unite  the  mod:  unfociable  matter,  he  has  concluded 
with  lines,  of  which  I  think  not  myfelf  obliged  to  tell  the 
meaning: 

Yet  unimpair’d  with  labours,  or  with  time. 

Your  age  but  feems  to  a  new  youth  to  climb. 

Thus  heavenly  bodies  do  our  time  beget, 

And  meafure  change,  but  fhare  no  part  of  it : 

And  ftill  it  fhall  without  a  weight  increafe. 

Like  this  new  year,  whofe  motions  never  ceafe. 

For  fince  the  glorious  courfe  you  have  begun 
Is  led  by  Charles,  as  that  is  by  the  fun, 

It  muft  both  weightlefs  and  immortal  prove, 

Becaufe  the  centre  of  it  is  above. 

In  the  Annus  Mirabilis  he  returned  to  the  quatrain,  which 
from  that  time  he  totally  quitted,  perhaps  from  this  experience 
of  its  inconvenience,  for  he  complains  of  its  difficulty.  This 
is  one  of  his  greateft  attempts.  He  had  fubjedls  equal  to  his 
abilities,  a  great  naval  war,  and  the  Fire  of  London.  Battles 
have  always  been  deferibed  in  heroick  poetry ;  but  a  fea-fwht 
and  artillery  had  yet  fomething  of  novelty.  New  arts  are  loner 
in  the  world  before  poets  deferibe  them  ;  for  they  borrow  every 
thing  from  their  predeceffors,  and  commonly  derive  very  little 
from  nature  or  from  life.  Boileau  was  the  firfl  French  writer 
that  had  ever  hazarded  in  verfe  the  mention  of  modern  war, 
or  the  effedls  of  gunpowder.  We,  who  are  lefs  afraid  of 
novelty,  had  already  pofTeftion  of  thofe  dreadful  images.  Wal¬ 
ler  had  described  a  fea-fight.  Milton  had  not  yet  transferred 
the  invention  of  fire-arms  to  the  rebellious  angels. 

T  his  poem  is  written  with  great  diligence,  yet  does  not  fully 
anfwer  the  expedition  railed  by  fuch  fubjedls  and  fuch  a  wri¬ 
ter.  With  the  ftanza  of  Davenant  he  has  fometimes  his  vein 
of  parenthefis,  and  incidental  difquifition,  and  flops  his  nar¬ 
rative  for  a  wife  remark.- 

'J  gener£d  fault  is,  that  he  affords  more  fentiment  than 
defeription,  and  does  not  fo  much  imprefs  feenes  upon  the 
fancy,  as  deduce  confequences  and  make  comparifons. 
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The  initial  ftanzas  have  rather  too  much  refemblance  to  the 
firft  lines  of  Waller’s  poem  on  the  war  with  Spain;  perhaps 
fuch  a  beginning  is  natural,  and  could  not  be  avoided  without 
affectation.  Both  Waller  and  Dryden  might  take  their  hint 
from  the  poem  on  the  civil  war  of  Rome,  “  Orbem  jam 
44  totum,”  &c. 

Of  the  king  collecting  his  navy,  he  fays, 

It  feems  as  every  fhip  their  fovereign  knows, 

His  awful  fummons  they  fo  loon  obey  : 

So  hear  the  fcaly  herds  when  Proteus  blo  ws, 

And  fo  to  pafture  follow  through  the  fea. 

It  would  not  be  hard  to  believe  that  Dryden  had  written  the 
two  firft  lines  ferioufly,  and  that  fome  wag  had  added  the 
two  latter  in  burlefque.  Who  would  expeCt  the  lines  that 
immediately  follow,  which  are  indeed  perhaps  indecently  by^- 
perbolical,  but  certainly  in  a  mode  totally  different  ? 

To  fee  this  fleet  upon  the  ocean  move, 

Angels  drew  wide  the  curtains  of  the  Ikies ; 

And  Heaven,  as  if  there  wanted  lights  above, 

For  tapers  made  two  glaring  comets  rife. 

The  defcription  of  the  attempt  at  Bergen  will  afford  a  very 
compleat  fpecimen  of  the  defcnptions  in  this  poem  : 

And  now  approach’d  their  fleet  from  India,  fraught 
With  all  the  riches  of  the  rifing  fun  : 

And  precious  fand  from  Southern  climates  brought. 

The  fatal  regions  where  the  war  begun. 

Like  hunted  caftors,  confcious  of  their  ftore, 

Their  way-laid  wealth  to  Norway’s  coaft  they  bring  : 

Then  firfl  the  North’s  cold  bofona  lpices  bore, 

And  winter  brooded  on  the  eaftern  Spring. 

By  the  rich  fcent  we  found  our  perfum’d  prey, 

Which,  flank’d  with  rocks,  did  clofe  in  covert  lie ; 

And  round  about  their  murdering  cannon  lay, 

At  once  to  threaten  and  invite  the  eye. 

Fiercer  than  cannon,  and  than  rocks  more  hard. 

The  Englifh  undertake  th’  unequal  war  : 

Seven  Ships  alone,  by  which  the  port  is  barr’d, 

Befiege  the  Indies,  and  all  Denmark  dare. 
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Thefc  fight  like  hufbands,  but  like  lovers  thofe : 

Thefe  fain  would  keep,  and  thofe  more  fain  enjoy : 

And  to  fu«h  height  their  frantick  paflion  grows, 

That  what  both  love,  both  hazard  to  deftroy  : 

Amidft  whole  heaps  of  fpices  lights  a  ball, 

And  now  their  odours  arm'd  againft  them  fly : 

Some  precioufly  by  fhatter'd  porcelain  fall, 

And  fome  by  aromatick  fplinters  die  : 

And,  though  by  tempefts  of  the  prize  bereft, 

In  Heaven’s  inclemency  fome  eafe  we  find  ; 

Our  foes  we  vanquifh’d  by  our  valour  left, 

And  only  yielded  to  the  feas  and  wind. 

In  this  maimer  is  the  fublime  too  often  mingled  with  the 
ridiculous.  The  Dutch  feek  a  Ihelter  for  a  wealthy  fleet :  this 
fiirely  needed  no  illuftration  ;  yet  they  mull:  fly,  not  like  all 
the  reft  of  mankind  on  the  fame  occafion,  but  “  like  hunted 
<l  caftors and  they  might  with  ftridf  propriety  be  hunted : 

for  we  winded  them  by  our  nofes - their  perfumes  betrayed 

them.  The  Hujband  and  the  Lover ,  though  of  more  dignity 
than  the  Caftor,  are  images  too  domeftick  to  mingle  properly 
with  the  horrors  of  war.  The  two  quatrains  that  follow  are 
worthy  of  the  author. 

The  account  of  the  different  fenfations  with  which  the  two 
fleets  retired,  when  the  night  parted  them,  is  one  of  the 
faireft  flowers  of  Englifh  poetry  : 

The  night  comes  on,  we  eager  to  purfue 

The  combat  Hill,  and  they  afham’d  to  leave; 

'Till  the  laft  ftreaks  of  dying  day  withdrew, 

And  doubtful  moon-light  did  our  rage  deceive. 

In  th’  Englifh  fleet  each  fhip  refounds  with  joy. 

And  loud  applaufe  of  their  great  leader’s  fame  : 

In  fiery  dreams  the  Dutch  they  ftill  deftroy, 

And,  numbering,  fmile  at  the  imagin'd  flame. 

Not  fo  the  Holland  fleet,  who,  tir’d  and  done, 

Stretch'd  on  their  decks  like  weary  oxen  lie  ; 

Faint  fweats  all  down  their  mighty  members  run, 

(Vaft  bulks,  which  little  fouls  but  ill  fupply). 
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In  dreams  they  fearful  precipices  tread, 

Or,  ihipwreck'd,  labour  to  fome  diilant  ihore  : 

Or,  in  dark  churches,  walk  among  the  dead 

They  wake  with  horror,  and  dare  lleep  no  more. 

It  is  a  general  rule  in  poetry,  that  all  appropriated  terms  of 
art  ihould  be  funk  in  general  expreifions,  becaufe  poetry  is  to 
fpeak  an  univerfal  language.  This  rule  is  ftill  ftronger  with 
regard  to  arts  not  liberal,  or  confined  to  few,  and  therefore 
far  removed  from  common  knowledge ;  and  of  this  kind,  cer¬ 
tainly,  is  technical  navigation.  Yet  Drydenwas  of  opinion, 
that  a  fea-fight  ought  to  be  defcribed  in  the  nautical  know¬ 
ledge  ;  “  and  certainly,”  fays  he,  “  as  thofe,  who  in  a  logical 
“  deputation  keep  to  general  terms,  would  hide  a  fallacy,  fo 
“  thofe  who  do  it  in  poetical  defcription  would  veil  their 
“  ignorance.” 

Let  us  then  appeal  to  experience ;  for  by  experience  at  laft 
we  learn  as  well  what  will  pleafe  as  what  will  profit.  In  the 
battle,  his  terms  feem  to  have  been  blown  away ;  but  he 
deals  them  liberally  in  the  dock : 

So  here  fome  pick  out  bullets  from  the  fide, 

Some  drive  old  oakum  thro’  each  feam  and  rift : 

Their  left-hand  does  the  'calking-iron  guide, 

The  rattling  mallet  with  the  right  they  lift. 

With  boiling  pitch  another  near  at  hand 

(From  friendly  Sweden  brought)  the  /earns  in-Jiops  -, 

Which,  well  laid  o’er,  the  falt-fea  waves  withftand. 

And  ftiake  them  from  the  rifing  beak  in  drop*. 

Some  the  gall’d  ropes  with  dawby  marling  bind, 

Or  fear-cloth  mails  with  ilrong  tarpawling  coats : 

To  try  new Jhrouds  one  mounts  into  the  wind. 

And  one  below  their  eafe  or  iliffnefs  notes. 

I  fuppofe  there  is  not  one  term  which  every  reader  does  not 
wifti  away. 

His  d'greffion  to  the  original  and  progrefs  of  navigation, 
with  his  profpedl  of  the  advancement  which  it  fhall  receive 
from  the  Royal  Society,  then  newly  inftituted,  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  an  example  feldom  equalled  of  feafonable  excurfion 
and  artful  return. 

One  line,  however,  leaves  me  difeontented ;  he  fays,  that 
by  the  help  of  the  philofophers, 
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Inftrufted  /hips  /hall  fall  to  quick  commerce, 

By  which  remoteft  regions  are  allied.  ■ 

Which  he  is  conftrained  to  explain  in  a  note  “  by  a  more 
“  exadt  meafure  of  longitude.”  It  had  better  become  Dry- 
den’s  learning  and  genius  to  have  laboured  fcience  into  poetry, 
and  have  /hewn,  by  explaining  longitude,  that  verfe  did  not 
refufe  the  ideas  of  philofophy. 

His  defcription  of  the  Fire  is  painted  by  refolute  medita¬ 
tion,  out  of  a  mind  better  formed  to  reafon  than  to  feel.  The 
conflagration  of  a  city,  with  all  its  tumults  of  concomitant 
diftrefs,  is  one  of  the  moft  dreadful  fpedtacles  which  this  world 
can  offer  to  human  eyes  ;  yet  it  feems  to  raife  little  emotion 
in  the  bread  of  the  poet;  he  watches  the  flame  coolly  from 
ftreet  to  ftreet,  with  now  a  reflexion,  and  now  a  fimile,  till  at 
laft  he  meets  the  King,  for  whom  he  makes  a  fpeech,  rather 
tedious  in  a  time  fo  bufy ;  and  then  follows  again  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  fire. 

There  are,  however,  in  this  part  fome  paffages  that  de- 
ferve  attention ;  as  in  the  beginning ; 

The  diligence  of  trades,  and  noifeful  gain. 

And  luxury,  more  late  afleep  was  laid  1 
All  was  the  Night’s,  and  in  her  filent  reign 
No  found  the  reft  of  Nature  did  invade 
In  this  deep  quiet - - 

The  expreflion  “  All  was  the  Night’s”  is  taken  from 
Seneca,  who  remarks  on  Virgil’s  line, 

Omnia  noSt'n  erant,  placida  compojia  quiete , 

that  he  might  have  concluded  better, 

Omnia  nofiis  erant . 

The  following  quatrain  is  vigorous  and  animated : 

The  ghofts  of  traytors  from  the  bridge  defcend 
With  bold  fanatick  fpedtres  to  rejoice  ; 

About  the  fire  into  a  dance  they  bend, 

And  fing  their  fabbath  notes  with  feeble  voice. 
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His  "edict ion  cf  the  improvements  which  {hail  be  made  in 
the  new  city  is  eleoant  and  poetical,  and  with  an  event  which 
Poets  cannot  alwavs  boaft  has  been  happily  verified.  The 
poem  concludes  with  a  fimile  that  might  have  better  been 
omitted. 

Drvder.,  when  he  wrote  this  poem,  (hems  not  vet  fully 
to  have  formed  his  verification,  or  fettled  his  fy  it  cm  of  pro- 
prietv. 

From  this  time  he  addicted  himfelf  almoft  wholly  to  the 
feage,  tc  to  which,”  fans  he,  “  mv  genius  never  much  inclined 
u  me,”  merely  as  the  moft  profitable  market  for  poetry.  By 
writing  tragedies  in  rhyme,  he  continued  to  improve  his  dic¬ 
tion  and  his  numbers.  According  to  the  opinion  of  Harts , 
who  had  iludied  his  works  with  great  attention,  he  fettled  h;s 
principles  of  verification  in  1676,  when  he  produced  the  play 
of  Aureng  Zeb ;  and  according  to  his  own  account  of  the 
fhort  time  in  which  he  wrote  Tyrannic k  Lave,  and  the  State  of 
Innocence ,  he  foon  obtained  the  full  effect  of  diligence,  and 
added  facility  to  exacfnefs. 

Rhyme  has  been  fo  long  banifhed  from  the  theatre,  that  we 
know  not  its  effects  upon  the  paflions  of  an  audience ;  but  it 
has  this  convenience,  that  fentences  ftar.d  more  independent 
on  each  other,  and  ftriking  paffages  are  therefore  eafily  Fleet¬ 
ed  and  retained.  Thus  the  defeription  of  Night  in  the  Indian 
Emperor ,  and  the  rife  2nd  fell  of  empire  in  the  Conqueji  of 
Granada ,  are  more  frequently  repeated  than  any  lines  in  All 
for  Lowe,  or  Don  Sebafian. 

To  fearch  his  plays  for  vigorous  fellies  and  fententious  ele¬ 
gances,  or  to  fix  the  dates  of  any  little  pieces  which  he  wrote 
by  chance,  or  by  felicitation,  were  labour  too  tedious  and 
minute. 

His  dramatlck  labours  did  not  fo  wholly  abforb  his  thoughts, 
but  that  he  promulgated  the  laws  of  tranflation  in  a  preface  to 
theEnglifh  Epiftles  of  Ovid  ;  one  of  which  he  tranfiated  him- 
felf,  and  mother  in  conjunction  with  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave. 

Abfahm  and  Achitophel  is  a  work  fo  well  known,  that  par¬ 
ticular  criticifm  is  fuperfluous.  If  it  be  confidered  as  a  poem 
political  and  controverfial,  it  will  be  found  to  comprife  ad  the 
excellences  of  which  the  fubjecl  is  fufceptible  ;  acrimony  of 
cenfure,  elegance  of  praife,  artful  delineation  of  characters, 
variety  and  vigour  of  fentiment,  happy  turns  of  language, 
and  pleafmg  harmony  of  numbers  ;  and  all  thefe  raifed  to 
foch  a  height  as  can  fcarccly  be  found  in  any  other  E.oglifh 
compofitiort, 
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It  is  not,  however,  without  faults  ;  fome  lines  are  inelegant 
or  improper,  and  too  many  are  irreligioufly  licentious.  The 
original  ftrufture  of  the  poem  was  defective  ;  allegories  drawn 
to  great  length  will  always  break  ;  Charles  could  not  run  con¬ 
tinually  parallel  with  David. 

The  fubjeCt  had  likewife  another  inconvenience  :  it  admit¬ 
ted  little  imagery  or  defeription  ;  and  a  long  poem  of  mere 
fentiments  eafily  becomes  tedious ;  though  all  the  parts  are 
forcible,  and  every  line  kindles  new  rapture,  the  reader,  if 
not  relieved  by  the  interpolation  of  fomething  that  footns  the 
fancy,  grows  weary  of  admiration,  and  defers  the  reft. 

As  an  approach  to  the  hiftorical  truth  was  neceftary,  the 
a£hon  and  cataftrophe  were  not  in  the  poet’s  power ;  there 
is  therefore  an  unpleaftng  difproportion  between  the  beginning 
and  the  end.  We  are  alarmed  by  a  faftion  formed  of  many 
feifts,  various  in  their  principles,  but  agreeing  in  their  pur- 
pofe  of  mifehief,  formidable  for  their  numbers,  and  ftrong  by 
their  fupports  while  the  King’s  friends  are  few  and  weak. 
The  chiefs  on  either  part  are  fet  forth  to  view  ;  but  when  ex¬ 
pectation  is  at  the  height,  the  King  makes  a  fpeech,  and 

Henceforth  a  feries  of  new  times  began. 

Who  can  forbear  to  think  of  an  enchanted  caftle,  with  a 
wide  moat  and  lofty  battlements,  walls  of  marble  and  o-ates  of 
brafs,  which  vanifhes  at  once  into  air,  when  the  deftined  Knight 
blows  his  horn  before  it  ? 

In  the  fecond  part,  written  by  Tate ,  there  is  a  long  inftr- 
tion,  which,  for  its  poignancy  of  fatire,  exceeds  any  part  of 
the  former.  Perfonal  refentment,  though  no  laudable  motive 
to  fatire,  can  add  great  force  to  generaf  principles.  Self-love 
is  a  bufy  prompter. 

The  Medal \  written  upon  the  fame  principles  with  Abfalom 
and  Achitophel,  but  upon  a  narrower  plan,  gives  lefs  pleafure, 
though  it  difeovers  equal  abilities  in  the  writer.  The  fuper- 
ftructure  cannot  extend  beyond  the  foundation  ;  a  fingle  cha¬ 
racter  or  incident  cannot  furnifh  as  many  ideas,  as  a  feries  of 
events,  or  multiplicity  of  agents.  This  poem  therefore,  fince 
time  has  left  it  to  itfelf,  is  not  much  read,  nor  perhaps  gene¬ 
rally  underftood  ;  yet  it  abounds  with  touches  both  of  humor¬ 
ous  and  ferious  fatire.  The  pi&ure  of  a  man  whofe  propen- 
fions  to  mifehief  are  fuch,  that  his  beft  aftions  are  but  in¬ 
ability  of  wickednefs,  is  very  fkilfully  delineated  and  ftron°-- 
ly  coloured:  '  b 
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Power  was  his  aim  ;  but,  thrown  from  that  pretence,  1 
The  wretch  turn’d  loyal  in  his  own  defence,  - 
And  malice  reconcil’d  him  to  his  prince.  J 

Him,  in  the  anguifh  of  his  foul,  he  ferv  d  •, 

Rewarded  falter  ftill  than  he  delerv’d. 

Behold  him  now  exalted  into  trull ; 

His  counfels  oft  convenient,  feldom  juft ; 

Ev’n  in  the  molt  lincere  advice  he  gave, 

He  had  a  grudging  Itill  to  be  a  knave. 

The  frauds,  he  learnt  in  his  fanatick  years. 

Made  him  uneafy  in  his  lawful  gears, 

At  lealt  as  little  honelt  as  he  cou’d, 

And,  like  white  witches,  mifchievoufly  good. 

To  this  firft  bias,  longingly,  he  leans; 

And  rather  would  be  great  by  wicked  means. 

The  Threnodia ,  which,  by  a  term  I  am  afraid  neither  autho¬ 
rized  nor  analogical,  he  calls  Jugtjlalis ,  is  not  among  his 
happieft  productions.  Its  firft  and  obvious  defedt  is  the  irre¬ 
gularity  of  its  metre,  to  which  the  ears  of  that  age,  however, 
were  accuftomed.  What  is  worfe,  it  has  neither  tendernefs 
nor  dignity,  it  is  neither  magnificent  nor  pathetick.  He 
feems  to  look  round  him  for  images  which  he  cannot  find, 
and  what  he  has  he  diftorts  by  endeavouring  to  enlarge  them. 
«  He  is,”  he  fays,  “  petrified  with  grief,”  but  the  marble 
fometimes  relents,  and  trickles  in  a  joke. 

The  fons  of  art  all  med’cines  try’d. 

And  every  noble  remedy  apply 'd; 

With  emulation  each  effay’d 

His  utmoft  fkill ;  nay ,  more ,  they  pray'd  : 

Was  never  lofing  game  with  better  condudb play’d. 

He  had  been  a  little  inclined  to  merriment  before,  upon 
the  prayers  of  a  nation  for  their  dying  fovereign  ;  nor  was  he 
ferious  enough  to  keep  Heathen  fahles  out  of  his  religion . 

With  him  the  innumerable  crowd  of  armed  prayers 
Knock’d  at  the  gates  of  Heaven,  and  knock  d  aloud  ; 

The  firjl  well-meaning  rude  petitioners 
All  for  his  life  affail’d  the  throne, 

All  would  have  brib’d  the  fines  by  offering  up  their  own. 

So  great  a  throng  not  Heaven  jtfelf  could  bar  ; 

’Twas  almoft  borne  by  force  as  in  the  giants  <war. 

The  pray’rs,  at  leaft,  for  his  reprieve, ,  were  heard 
His  death,  like  Hezekiah’s,  was  ceferr’d. 
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There  is  throughout  the  compofition  a  defire  of  fpiendor 
without  wealth.  In  the  conclufion  he  feems  too  much  pleafed 
with  the  profped  of  the  new  reign  to  have  lamented  his  old 
mafter  with  much  fincerity. 

He  did  not  mifearry  in  this  attempt  for  want  of  fkill  either 
in  lyrick  or  elegiack  poetry.  His  poem  on  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Killegrew  is  undoubtedly  the  nobleft  ode  that  our  language 
ever  has  produced.  The  firft  part  flows  with  a  torrent  of 
enthufiafm.  “  Fervet  immenfufque  ruit/’  All  the  ftanzas 
indeed  are  not  equal.  An  imperial  crown  cannot  be  one  con¬ 
tinued  diamond  ;  the  gems  mull  be  held  together  by  fome  lefs 
valuable  matter. 

In  his  firft  ode  for  Cecilia’s  day,  which  is  loft  in  the  fpiendor 
of  the  fecond,  there  are  paflages  which  would  have  dignified 
any, other  poet.  The  firft  ftanza  is  vigorous  and  elegant, 
though  the  word  diapafon  is  too  technical,  and  the  rhymes 
are  too  remote  from  one  another. 

From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony. 

This  univerfal  frame  began  : 

When  nature  underneath  a  heap  of  jarring  atoms  lay. 

And  could  not  heave  her  head, 

The  tuneful  voice  was  heard  from  high, 

Arife,  ye  more  than  dead. 

Then  cold  and  hot,  and  moift  and  dry, 

In  order  to  their  ftations  leap, 

And  mufick’s  power  obey. 

From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony, 

This  univerfal  frame  began : 

From  harmony  to  harmony 

Through  all  the  compafs  of  the  notes  it  ran, 

The  diapafon  doling  full  in  man. 

The  conclufion  is  likewife  ftriking:  but  it  includes  an 
image  fo  awful  in  itfelf,  that  it  can  owe  little  to  poetry  j 
and  I  could  wilh  the  antithefis  of  mufick  untuning  had  found 
fome  other  place. 

As  from  the  power  of  facred  lays 
The  fpheres  began  to  move, 

And  fun e  the  great  Creator’s  praife 
To  all  the  blefs’d  above: 
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So,  when  the  laft  and  dreadful  hour 
This  crumbling  pageaht  lhall  devour. 

The  trumpet  lhall  be  heard  on  high,  ^ 

The  dead  lhall  live,  the  living  die,  >- 

And  mufich  lhall  untune  the  Iky.  3 

Of  his  Ikill  in  elegy  he  has  given  a  fpecimen  in  his  Eleonora , 
of  which  the  following  lines  dilcover  their  author : 

Though  all  thefe  rare  endowments  of  the  mind 
Were  in  a  narrow  fpace  of  life  confin'd, 

The  figure  was  with  full  perfection  crown’d. 

Though  not  fo  large  an  orb,  as  truly  round  : 

As  when  in  glory,  through  the  publick  place. 

The  fpoils  of  conquer’d  nations  were  to  pafs, 

And  but  one  day  for  triumph  was  allow’d, 

The  conful  was  conltrain’d  his  pomp  to  crowd; 

And  fo  the  fwift  proceffion  hurry ’d  on, 

That  all,  tho’  not  diftinflly,  might  be  Ihown  : 

So,  in  the  ftraiten’d  bounds  of  life  confin’d, 

She  gave  but  glimpfes  of  her  glorious  mind  : 

And  multitudes  of  virtues  pais ’d  along ; 

Each  prelfing  foremoft  in  the  mighty  throng. 

Ambitious  to  befeen,  and  then  make  room 
Eor  greater  multitudes  that  were  to  come. 

Yet  unemployed  no  minute  flipp’d  away  ; 

Moments  were  precious  in  lo  ihort  a  flay. 

The  hafle  of  Heaven  to  have  her  was  fo  grEs^,  'X 

That  fome  were  Angle  a&s,  though  each  compleat ;  U 

And  every  aft  flood  ready  to  repeat.  3 

This  piece,  however,  is  not  without  its  faults ;  there  is  fo 
much  likenefs  in  the  initial  comparifon,  that  there  is  no  il- 
luftration.  As  a  king  would  be  lamented,  Eleonora  was  la¬ 
mented  : 


As,  when  fome  great  and  gracious  monarch  dies. 
Soft  whifpers,  firft,  and  mournful  murmurs,  rife 
Among  the  fad  attendants  ;  then  the  found 
Soon  gathers  voice,  and  fpreads  the  news  around. 
Through  town  and  country,  till  the  dreadful  blaft 
Is  blown  to  diftant  colonies  at  laft, 

Who  then,  perhaps,  were  offering  vows  in  vain. 
For  his  long  life,  and  for  his  happy  reign  ; 

So  flowly,  by  degrees,  unwilling  Fame 
Did  matchlefs  Eleonora’s  fate  proclaim, 

Till  publick  as  the  lofs  the  news  became. 
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This  is  little  better  than  to  fay  in  praife  of  a  fhrub,  that 
it  is  as  green  as  a  tree ;  or  of  a  brook,  that  it  waters  a 
garden,  as  a  river  waters  a  country. 

Dryden  confedes  that  he  did  not  know  the  lady  whom  he 
celebrates  :  the  praife  being  therefore  inevitably  general  fixes 
no  impreffion  upon  the  reader,  nor  excites  any  tendency  to 
love,  nor  much  defire  of  imitation.  Knowledge  of  the 
fubject  is  to  the  poet  what  durable  materials  are  to  the  archi¬ 
tect. 

The  Religio  Laid ,  which  borrows  its  title  from  the  Religio 
Medici  of  Browne,  is  almoft  the  only  work  of  Dryden  which 
can  be  confidered  as  a  voluntary  effufion  ;  in  this,  therefore, 
it  might  be  hoped,  that  the  full  effulgence  of  his  genius 
would  be  found.  But  unhappily  the  fubjedt  is  rather  argu¬ 
mentative  than  poetical ;  he  intended  only  a  fpecimen  of  me¬ 
trical  deputation: 

And  this  unpolifh’d  rugged  verfe  I  chofe, 

As  fitted  for  difeourfe,  and  neared  profe. 

This,  however,  is  a  compofition  of  great  excellence  in  its 
kind,  in  which  the  familiar  is  very  improperly  diverfified  with 
the  folemn,  and  the  grave  with  the  humorous  ;  in  which  metre 
has  neither  weakened  the  force,  nor  clouded  the  perfpicuity 
of  argument ;  nor  will  it  be  eafy  to  find  another  example 
equally  happy  in  this  middle  kind  of  writing,  which,  though 
profaick  in  feme  parts,  rifes  to  high  poetry  in  others,  and  nei¬ 
ther  towers  to  the  fkies,  nor  creeps  along  the  ground. 

Of  the  fame  kind,  or  not  far  didant  from  it,  is  the  Hind 
and  Panther ,  the  longed  of  all  Dryden’s  original  poems ; 
an  allegory  intended  to  comprize  and  to  decide  the  controver- 
fy  between  the  Romanifls  and  Protedants.  The  fcheme  of 
the  work  is  injudicious  and  incommodious;  for  what  can  be 
more  abfurd  than  that  one  bead  fhould  counfel  another  to  red 
her  faith  upon  a  pope  and  council  ?  He  feems  well  enough 
fkilled  in  the  ufual  topicks  of  argument,  endeavours  to  fhew 
the  necefiity  of  an  infallible  judge,  and  reproaches  the  Re¬ 
formers  with  want  of  unity;  but  is  weak  enough  to  afk,  why, 
fince  we  fee  without  knowing  how,  we  may  not  have  an  in¬ 
fallible  judge  without  knowing  where  ? 

The  Hind  at  one  time  is -afraid  to  drink  at  the  common 
brock,  becaufe  die  may  be  worried;  but,  walking  home  with 
the  Panther ,  talks  by  the  way  of  the  Nicene  Fathers ,  and  at  lad 
declares  herfelf  to  be  the  Catholick  Church. 
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This  abfurdity  was  very  properly  ridiculed  in  the  City  Moufe 
and  Country  Moufe  of  Montague  and  Prior ;  and  in  the  detec¬ 
tion  and  cenfure  of  the  incongruity  of  the  fidtion  chiefly  confifls 
the  value  of  their  performance,  which,  whatever  reputation  it 
might  obtain  by  the  help  of  temporary  paflions,  feems,  to 
readers  almoft  a  century  diftant,  not  very  forcible  or  ani¬ 
mated. 

Pope,  whofe  judgement  was  perhaps  a  little  bribed  by  the 
fubjedl,  ufed  to  mention  this  poem  as  the  moft  correct  fpeci- 
men  of  Dryden’s  verification.  It  was  indeed  written  when 
he  had  completely  formed  his  manner,  and  may  be  fuppofed  to 
exhibit,  negligence  excepted,  his  deliberate  and  ultimate 
fcheme  of  metre. 

We  may  therefore  reafonably  infer,  that  he  did  not  approve 
the  perpetual  uniformity  which  confines  the  fenfe  to  couplets, 
fince  he  has  broken  his  lines  in  the  initial  paragraph. 

A  milk-white  Hind,  immortal  and  un chang’d. 

Fed  on  the  lawns,  and  in  the  foreft  rang’d  : 

Without  unfpotted,  innocent  within, 

She  fear’d  no  danger,  for  ftie  knew  no  fin. 

Yet  had  fhe  oft  been  chac’d  with  horns  and  hounds, 

And  Scythian  fhafts,  and  many  winged  wounds 
Aim’d  at  her  heart;  was  often  forc’d  to  fly. 

And  doom’d  to  death,  though  fated  not  to  die. 

Thefe  lines  are  lofty,  elegant,  and  mufical,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  interruption  of  the  paufe,  of  which  the  effedt  is  rather 
increafe  of  pleafure  by  variety,  than  offence  by  ruggednefs. 

To  the  firft  part  it  was  his  intention,  he  fays,  “  to  give  the 
«  majeftick  turn  of  heroick  poefy  and  perhaps  he  might  have 
executed  his  defign  not  unfuccefsfully,  had  an  opportunity  of 
fatire,  which  he  cannot  forbear,  fallen  fometimes  in  his  way. 
The  character  of  a  Prefbyterian,  whofe  emblem  is  th e-Wolf 
is  not  very  heroically  majeftick  : 

More  haughty  than  the  reft,  the  wolfifh  race  1 

Appear  with  belly  gaunt  and  famifti’d  face :  f 

Never  was  fo  deform’d  a  beaft  of  grace.  J 

His  ragged  tail  betwixt  his  legs  he  wears,  1 

Clofe  clapp’d  for  ftiame;  but  his  rough  crefthe  rears,  > 
And  pricks  up  his  prtdeftinating  ears.  J 
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His  general  character  of  the  other  forts  of  beafts  that  never 
go  to  church,  though  fprightly  and  keen,  has,  however,  not 
much  of  heroick  poefy : 


Thefe  are  the  chief;  to  number  o’er  the  reft. 

And  ftand  like  Adam  naming  ever/  beaft, 

Were  weary  work;  nor  will  the  Mufe  defcribe 
Ailimy-born,  and  fun-begotten  tribe. 

Who,  far  from  fteeples  and  their  facred  found. 

In  fields  their  fallen  conventicles  found, 

Thefe  grofs,  half-animated,  lumps  I  leave  ; 

Nor  can  I  think  what  thoughts  they  can  conceive  ; 
But,  if  they  think  at  all,  tis  fure  no  higher, 

Than  matter,  put  in  motion,  may  afpire  ; 

Souls  that  can  fcarce  ferment  their  mafs  of  clay, 

So  droffy,  fo  divifible  are  they, 

As  would  but  ferve  pure  bodies  for  allay  ; 

Such  fouls  as  fliards  produce,  fuch  beetle  things 
As  only  buz  to  Heaven  with  evening  wings; 

Strike  in  the  dark,  offending  but  by  chance  ; 

Such  are  the  blindfold  blows  of  ignorance. 

They  know  no  beings,  and  but  hate  a  name ; 

To  them  the  Hind  and  Panther  are  the  fame. 


One  more  inftance,  and  that  taken  from  the  narrative  part 
where  ftyle  was  more  in  his  choice,  will  fhew  how  fteadily  he 
kept  his  refolution  of  heroick  dignity.  1 

For  when  the  herd,  fuffic’d,  did  late  repair 
To  ferney  heaths  and  to  their  foreft  laire, 

She  made  a  mannerly  excufe  to  ftay, 

Proffering  the  Hind  to  wait  her  half  the  way  ; 

That  lince  the  fky  was  clear,  an  hour  of  talk 
Might  help  her  to  beguile  the  tedious  walk. 

With  much  good-will  the  motion  was  embrac'd. 

To  chat  awhile  on  their  adventures  paft  : 

Nor  had  the  grateful  Hind  fo  foon  forgot 
His  friend  and  fellow-fufferer  in  the  plot. 

Yet,  wondering  how  of  late  fhe  grew  eftrang’d. 

Her  forehead  cloudy  and  her  count'nance  chang’d. 

She  thought  this  hour  th’  occafion  would  prefent 
To  learn  her  fecret  caule  of  difeontent. 

Which  well  fhe  hop’d  might  be  with  eafe  redrefs’d 
Confidering  her  a  well-bred  civil  beaft, 

And  more  a  gentlewoman  than  the  reft. 

After  fome  common  talk  what  rumours  ran. 

The  lady  of  the  fpotted  muff  began. 
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The  fecond  and  third  parts  he  profefies  to  have  reduced  to 
di(?tion  more  familiar  and  more  fuitable  to  difpute  and  conver- 
fation  :  the  difference  is  not,  however,  very  eafily  perceived  ; 
the  firft  has  familiar,  and  the  two  others  have  fonorous,  lines. 
The  original  incongruity  runs  through  the  whole;  the  king  is 
now  Oyirr,  and  now  the  Lyon  ;  and  the  name  Pan  is  given  to 
the  Supreme  Being. 

But  when  this  conftitutional  abfurdity  is  forgiven,  the  poem 
muff  be  conferred  to  be  written  with  great  fmoothnefs  of  me¬ 
tre,  a  wide  extent  of  knowledge,  and  an  abundant  multipli¬ 
city  of  images  ;  the  controverfy  is  embellifhed  with  pointed 
ientences,  diverfified  by  illuftrations,  an.d  enlivened  by  Tallies 
of  invective.  Some  of  the  fadts  to  which  allufions  are  made 
are  now  become  obfcure,  and  perhaps  there  may  be  many  fati- 
rical  paflages  little  underftocd. 

As  it  was  by  its  nature  a  work  cf  defiance,  a  ccmpofition 
which  would  naturally  be  examined  with  the  utmoft  acrimony 
of  criticifm,  it  was  probably  laboured  with  uncommon  attenti¬ 
on,  and  there  are,  indeed,  few  negligences  in  the  l'ubordinate 
parts.  The  original  impropriety,  and  the  fubfequent  unpopu¬ 
larity  of  the  fubjecl,  added  to  the  ridiculoufnefs  of  its  firft 
elements,  has  funk  it  into  neglect ;  but  it  may  be  ufefully  ftu- 
died,  as  an  example  cf  poetical  ratiocination,  in  which  the  ar¬ 
gument  fuffers  little  from  the  metre. 

In  the  poem  on  the  Birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales ,  nothing  is 
very  remarkable  but  the  exorbitant  adulation,  and  that  infcn- 
fibility  of  the  precipice  on  which  the  king  was  then  ftanding, 
which  the  laureat  apparently  {hared  with  the  reft  of  the  cour¬ 
tiers.  A  few  months  cured  him  of  controverfy,  difmified  him 
frcm  court,  and  made  him  again  a  play-wright  and  tranflator. 

Of  Juvenal  there  had  been  a  translation  by  Stapylton,  and 
another  by  Holiday  ;  neither  of  them  is  very  poetical.  Stapyl¬ 
ton  is  more  fmootb ;  and  Holiday’s  is  more  efteemed  for  the 
learning  of  his  notes.  A  new  verflon  was  propcfed  to  the  po¬ 
ets  of  that  time,  and  undertaken  by  them  in  conjunction.  The 
main  defign  was  qonJudted  by  Dryden,  whole  reputation  was 
fijch  that  no  man  was  unwilling  to  ferve  the  Mufes  under 
him. 

The  general  charadter  cf  this  tranflation  will  be  given, 
when  it  is  faid  to  preferve  the  wit,  but  to  want  the  dignity, 
of  the  original.  The  peculiarity  cf  Juvenal  is  a  mixture  of 
gaiety  and  ftatelinefs,  of  pointed  fentences,  and  declamatory 
grandeur.  His  points  have  not  been  neglected;  but  his  gran¬ 
deur  none  of  the  band  feemed  to  coniider  as  neceftary  to  be 
imitated,  except  Creech ,  who  undertook  the  thirteenth  fatire. 

It 
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It  is  therefore  perhaps  poffible  to  give  a  better  reprefentation  of 
that  great  fati riff,  even  in  thofe  parts  which  Dryden  himfeif  has 
tranflated,  fame  pafiages  excepted,  which  will  never  be  ex¬ 
celled. 

With  Juvenal  was  publifhed  Perfius,  tranflated  wholly  by 
Dryden.  This  work,  though  like  all  other  productions  of 
Dryden  it  may  have  Alining  parts,  feems  to  have  been  written 
merely  for  wages,  in  an  uniform  mediocrity,  without  any  ea¬ 
ger  endeavour  after  excellence,  or  laborious  effort  of  the 
mind. 

There  wanders  an  opinion  among  the  readers  of  poetry, 
that  one  of  thefe  fatires  is  an  exercife  of  the  fchool.  Dryden 
fays,  that  he  once  tranflated  it  at  fchool  ;  but  not  that  he  pre¬ 
served  or  publifhed  the  juvenile  performance. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  undertook  perhaps  the  moft  arduous 
work  of  its  kind,  a  tranflation  of  Virgil,  for  which  he  had 
fhewn  how  well  he  was  qualified  by  his  verfion  of  the  Pollio, 
and  two  epifodes,  one  of  Nifus  and  Euryalus,  the  other  of 
Mezentius  and  Laufus. 

In  the  comparifon  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  the  difcriminative 
excellence  of  Homer  is  elevation  and  comprehenfion  of  thought, 
and  that  of  Virgil  is  grace  and  Splendor  of  didtion.  The  beau¬ 
ties  of  Homer  are  therefore  difficult  to  be  loft,  and  thofe  of 
Virgil  difficult  to  be  retained.  The  maffy  trunk  of  fentiment 
is  fafe  by  its  Solidity,  but  the  blofioms  of  elocution  eafily  drop 
away.  T  he  author,  having  the  choice  of  his  own  images, 
feledts  thofe  which  he  can  beft  adorn  ;  the  tranflator  muff,  at 
all  hazards,  follow  his  original,  and  exprefs  thoughts  which 
perhaps  he  would  not  have  chofen.  When  to  this  primary 
difficulty  is  added  the  inconvenience  of  a  language  So  much  in¬ 
ferior  in  harmony  to  the  Latin,  it  cannot  be  expe&ed  that  they 
who  read  the  Georgicks  and  the  uEneid  Should  be  much  de¬ 
lighted  with  any  verfion. 

All  theft  obftacles  Dryden  faw,  and  all  thefe  he  determined 
to  encounter.  The  expectation  of  his  work  was  undoubtedly 
great ;  the  nation  confidercd  its  honour  as  interefted  in  the 
event.  One  gave  him  the  different  editions  of  his  author, 
another  helped  him  in  Lhe  Subordinate  parts.  The  arguments 
of  the  feveral  books  were  given  him  by  Addifon. 

The  hopes  of  the  publick  were  not  difappointed.  He  pro¬ 
duced,  fays  Pope,  “the  moft  noble  and  fpiri ted  tranflation  that 
I  knew  in  any  language.”  It  certainly  excelled  whatever  had 
appeared  in  Englifh,  and  appears  to  have  fatisfied  his  friends, 
and,  for  the  moft  part,  to  have  filenced  his  enemies.  Mii- 
bcurne,  indeed,  a  clergyman,  attacked  it;  but  his  outrages 
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feem  to  be  ebullitions  of  a  mind  agitated  by  ftronger  refent- 
ment  than  bad  poetry  can  excite,  and  previouily  refolved  not 
to  be  pleafed. 

His  criticifm  extends  only  to  the  Preface,  Paflorals,  and 
Georgicks  ;  and,  as  he  profefTes  to  give  his  antagonift  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  reprifal,  he  has  added  his  own  verfion  of  the  firlt 
and  fourth  Paftorals,  and  the  firlt  Georgick.  The  world  has 
forgotten  his  book ;  but,  fince  his  attempt  has  given  him  a  place 
in  literary  hiftory,  I  will  preferve  a  fpecimen  of  his  criticifm, 
by  inferting  his  remarks  on  the  invocation  before  the  firlt  Geor¬ 
gick,  and  of  his  poetry,  by  annexing  his  own  verfion. 

Ver.  i. 

*c  What  makes  a  plenteous  harveft,  when  to  turn 

“  The  fruitful  foil,  and  when  to  fow  the  corn. 

«  It’s  unlucky ,  they  fay,  to  Jlumble  at  the  threjhold :  but  what 
a  has  a  plenteous  harvejl  to  do  here  ?  Virgil  would  not  pretend 
“  to  prefcribe  rules  for  that  which  depends  on  the  hufbandman’ s 
«  care,  but  the  difpofition  of  Heaven  altogether.  Indeed,  the 
«  plenteous  crop  depends  fomewhaton  the  good  method  of  tillage  ; 
«  and  where  the  land’s  ill  manur’d,  the  corn ,  without  a  mira- 
“  cle,  can  be  but  indifferent ;  but  the  harvejl  may  be  good, 
«  which  is  its  proper eft  epithet,  tho’  the  hufbandman’s  (kill 
“  were  never  fo  indifferent .  The  next  fentence  is  too  literal , 
“  and  when  to  plough  had  been  Virgil’s  meaning,  and  intelligi- 
“  ble  to  every  body ;  and  when  to  fow  the  corn ,  is  a  needlefs 
“  addition.” 


Ver.  3. 

41  The  care  of  fheep,  of  oxen,  and  of  kine, 

“  And  when  to  geld  the  lambs,  and  flieer  the  fwine, 

«  would  as  well  have  fallen  under  the  cur  a  bourn ,  qui  cultus 
«  habendo  fit pecoriy  as  Mr.  D’s  deduction  of  particulars.” 

Ver.  5. 

“  The  birth  and  genius  of  the  frugal  bee 
44  I  fing,  Maecenas,  and  I  fing  to  thee. 

«  But  where  did  experientia  ever  fignify  birth  and  genius  ?  or 
“  what  ground  was  there  for  fuch  a  fgure  in  this  place  ?  How 
«  much  more  manly  is  Mr.  Ogylby’s  verfion !” 


“  What 
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“  What  makes  rich  grounds,  in  what  celeftial  figns 
'Tis  good  to  plough,  and  marry  elms  with  vines ; 

“  What  belt  fits  cattle,  what  withfheep  agrees, 

“  Andfeveral  arts  improving  frugal  bees  ; 

“  I  fihg,  Maecenas. 

“  Which  four  lines,  tho’  faulty  enough,  are  yet  much  more  to 
w  the  purpofe  than  Mr.  D’s  fix.” 

Ver.  22. 

“  From  fields  and  mountains  to  my  fong  repair. 

“  For  patrium  linquens  nemus,  faltufque  Lycai - Very  well 

K  explained  V* 

Ver.  23,  24, 

“  Inventor  Pallas,  of  the  fattening  oil, 

“  Thou  founder  of  the  plough,  and  ploughman’s  toil ! 

«  Written  as  if  thefe  had  been  Pallas’s  invention.  The  plough- 

“  man’s  toil’s  impertinent. 

Ver.  23. 

“  The  fhroud-like  cyprefs— — . 

“  Wh y  Jhroud-like  ?  Is  a  cyprefs  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  which 
“  th efculpture  in  the  lajl  Eclogue  fills  Silvanus’s  hand  with,  fo 
“  very  like  a  Jhroud?  Or  did  not  Mr.  D.  think  of  that  kind  of 
“  cyprefs  us’d  often  for  fcarves  and  hatbands  at  funerals  formerly, 
“  for  widow’s  vails ,  &c.  ?  if  fo,  ’twas  a  deep ,  good  thought/’ 

Ver.  26. 

— - - That  wear 

The  royal  honours,  and  increafe  the  year. 

“  What’s  meant  by  bicreaftng  the  year  ?  Did  the  gods  or  god- 
“  dejfes  add  more  months ,  or  days,  or  hours,  to  it  ?  Or  how- 
can  arva  tueri  flgnify  to  wear  rural  honours  ?  Is  this  to 
“  tganjlate ,  or  abufe  an  author  ?  The  next  couplet  is  borrowed 
“  from  Ogylby,  I  fuppofe,  becaufe  lejs  to  the  purpofe  than  o^- 
“  dinary.” 

Ver.  33. 

“  The  patron  of  the  world,  and  Rome's  peculiar  guard. 


«  Idle , 
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«  Idle,  and  none  of  Virgil's,  no  more  than  the  fenfe  of  the 
«  precedent  couplet-,  fo  again,  he  interpolates  Virgil  with  that 
and  the  round  circle  of  the  year  to  guide  powerful  of  blejfngs , 

“  which  thou  Jlrew’Jl  around ;  a  ridiculous  Latinifm  and  an 
“  impertinent  addition ;  indeed  the  whole  period  is  but  one 
u  piece  of  abfurdity  and  nonfenfe ,  as  thofe  who  lay  it  with  the 
“  original  muft  find.” 

Ver.  42,  43. 

“  And  Neptune  fhall  relign  the  fafces  of  the  fea. 

“  Was  he  conful  or  di  It  at  or  there  ? 

“  And  watry  virgins  for  thy  bed  fhall  ffrive. 

“  Both  abfurd  interpolations.” 

Ver.  47,  48. 

“  Where  in  the  void  of  Heaven  a  place  is  free. 

“  _Ah  happy,  D - n  'were  that  place  for  thee  ! 

«  Eut  where  is  that  void  ?  Or,  what  does  our  tranfator  mean 
w  by  it  ?  He  knows  what  Ovid  fays  God  did  to  prevent  fuch  a 
«  void  in  Heaven ;  perhaps  this  was  then  forgotten  :  but  Virgil 
“  talks  more  fenfibly.” 

Ver.  49. 

“  The  fcorpion  ready  to  receive  thy  laws. 

“  No,  he  would  not  then  have  gotten  out  of  his  way  fofaft.” 

Ver.  56. 

“  Though  Proferpine  affefts  her  filent  feat. 

tc  What  made  her  then  fo  angry  with  Afcalaphus ,  for  prevent- 
«  ing  her  return  ?  She  was  now  mus’d  to  Patience  under  the 
“  deter-mmations  of  Fate ,  rather  than  fond  of  her  reftdence.” 

Ver.  61,  62,  63. 

“  Pity  the  Poet's  and  the  ploughman’s  cares,  1 

“  Intereft  thy  greatnefs  in  our  mean  affairs,  5- 

«  And  ufe  thyfelf  betimes  to  hear  our  prayers.  J 


«  Which 
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u  Which  is  fuch  a  wretched  per  verfion  of  Virgil’s  noble  thought 
“  as  Vicars  would  have  blufh’d  at ;  but  Mr.  Ogylby  makes  us 
“  fome  amends,  by  his  better  lines  : 


“  O  wherefoe’er  thou  art,  from  thence  incline, 
“  And  grant  affiftance  to  my  bold  defign  ! 

“  Rt y,  with  me,  poor  hufbandmen’s  affairs, 

“  And  now,  as  if  tranflated,  hear  our  prayers. 


“  This  is  Jenfe ,  and  to  the 

VJiuffV 


purpofe : 


the  other,  poor  mijlaken 


Such  were  the  ftri&ures  of  Milbourne,  who  found  few 
abettors,  and  of  whom  it  may  be  reafonably  imagined,  that  many 
who  favoured  his  defign  were  afliamed  of  his  infolence. 

When  admiration  had  fubfidcd,  the  tranflation  was  more 
coolly  examined,  and  found,  like  all  others,  to  be  fometimes 
erroneous,  and  fometimes  licentious.  Thofe  who  could  find 
faults,  thought  they  could  avoid  them ;  and  Dr.  Brady  at¬ 
tempted  in  blank  verfe  a  tranflation  of  the  fEneid,  which, 
when  di  agged  into  the  world  did  not  live  long  enough  to  cry. 
I  have  never  feen  it;  but  that  fuch  a  verfion°there  ?s,  or  has 
been,  perhaps  fome  old  catalogue  informed  me. 

With  not  much  better  fuccefs,  Trapp,  when  his  Tragedy 
and  his  Preledtions  had  given  him  reputation,  attempted  ano¬ 
ther  blank  verfion  of  the  BSneid ;  to  which,  notwithftanding 
the  flight  regard  with  which  it  was  treated,  he  had  afterwards 
perfeverance  enough  to  add  the  Eclogues  and  Georgicks. 
His  book  may  continue  in  exiftence  as  long  as  it  is  the  clandef- 
tine  refuge  of  fchool-boys. 

Since  the  Englifli  ear  has  been  accuftomed  to  the  melliflu¬ 
ence  of  Pope’s  numbers,  and  the  dicftion  of  poetry  has  become 
more  fplendid,  new  attempts  have  been  made  to  tranflate  Vir¬ 
gil  ;  and  all  his  works  have  been  attempted  by  men  better  qua¬ 
lified  to  contend  with  Dryden.  I  will  not  engage  myfelf  in  an 
invidious  comparifon,  by  oppofing  one  paffage  to  another ;  a 
work  of  which  there  would  be  no  end,  and  which  might  be  of¬ 
ten  offenfive  without  ufe. 

It  is  not  by  comparing  line  with  line  that  the  merit  of  great 
works  is  to  be  eftimated,  but  by  their  general  effects  and  ulti¬ 
mate  refult.  It:  is  eafy  to  note  a  weak  line,  and  write  one 
more  vigorous  in  its  place  ;  to  find  a  happinefs  of  expreffion 
in  the  original,  and  tranfplant  it  by  force  into  the  verfion  • 
but  what  is  given  to  the  parts  may  be  fubdu&ed  from  the 
whole,  and  the  reader  may  be  weary,  though  the  c.ritick  may 
VoL'  U  commend. 
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commend.  Works  of  imagination  exce]  by  their  allurement 
and  delight ;  by  their  power  of  attracting  and  detaining  the  at¬ 
tention.  That  book  is  good  in  vain,  which  the  reader  throws 
away.  He  only  is  the  mailer,  who  keeps  the  mind  in  pleafing 
captivity ;  whofe  pages  are  perufed  with  eagernefs,  and  in 
hope  of  new  pleafure  are  perufed  again  ;  and  whofe  conclufion 
is  perceived  with  an  eye  of  forrow,  fuch  as  the  traveller  calls 
upon  departing  day. 

By  his  proportion  of  this  predomination  I  will  confent  that 
Dryden  fhould  be  tried;  of  this,  which,  in  oppofition  to  rea- 
fon,  makes  Ariofto  the  darling  and  the  pride  of  Italy  ;  of  this, 
which,  in  defiance  of  criticifm,  continues  Shakfpeare  the  fove- 
reign  of  the  drama, 

Hislaft  work  was  his  Fables ,  in  which  he  gave  us  the  firft 
example  of  a  mode  of  writing  which  the  Italians  call  refacci- 
mento ,  a  renovation  of  ancient  writers,  by  modernizing  their 
language.  Thus  the  old  poem  of  Boiardo  has  been  new-dreffed 
by  Dement  chi  and  Bern:.  The  works  of  Chaucer,  which 
upon  this  kind  of  rejuvenefcence  has  been  bellowed  by  Dry¬ 
den,  require  little  criticifm.  The  tale  of  the  Cock  feems 
hardly  worth  revival ;  and  the  Ilory  of  Palamon  and  Arcite , 
containing  an  action  unfuitable  to  the  times  in  which  it  is 
placed,  can  hardly  be  buffered  to  pafs  without  cenfure  of  the 
hyperbolical  commendation  which  Dryden  has  given  it  in  the 
general  Preface,  and  in  a  poetical  Dedication,  a  piece  where 
his  original  fondnefs  of  remote  conceits  feems  to  have  re¬ 
vived. 

Gf  the  three  pieces  borrowed  from  Boccace  Sigiftnunda  may 
be  defended  by  the  celebrity  of  the  ftory.  Theodore  and  Hono- 
ria ,  though  it  contains  not  much  moral,  yet  afforded  opportu¬ 
nities  of  ftriking  defeription.  And  Cymon  was  formerly  a  tale 
of  fuch  reputation,  that  at  the  revival  of  letters  it  was  tranflated 
into  Latin  by  one  of  the  Beroalds. 

Whatever  fubjedls  employed  his  pen  he  was  ftill  improving 
our  meafures  and  embellifhing  our  language. 

In  this  volume  are  interfperfed  feme  Ihort  original  poems, 
which,  with  his  prologues,  epilogues,  and  fongs,  may  be  com- 
prifed  in  Congreve’s  remark,  that  even  thofe,  if  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  nothing  elfe,  would  have  entitled  him  to  the  praife  of  ex¬ 
cellence  in  his  kind. 

One  compofition  muff  however  be  diftinguifhed.  The  ode 
to  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  perhaps  the  lafteffort  of  l\s  poetry,  has 
been  always  confidered  as  ex  ibiting  the  higheft  flight  of  fancy, 
and  the  exadleft  nicety  ot  ait.  This  is  allowed  to  Hand  with¬ 
out 
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out  a  rival.  If  indeed  there  is  any  excellence  beyond  it  in 
fome  other  of  Dryden’s  works,  that  excellence  muft  be  found. 
Compared  with  the  ode  on  Killigrew,  it  may  be  pronounced 
perhaps  fuperior  in  the  whole ;  but,  without  any  fingle  part, 
equal  to  the  firft  ftanza  of  the  other. 

It  is  faid  to  have  coft  Dryden  a  fortnight’s  labour;  but  it 
does  not  want  its  negligences ;  fome  of  the  lines  are  without 
correfpondent  rhymes ;  a  defeCt,  which  I  never  detected  but 
after  an  acquaintance  of  many  years,  and  which  the  enthufiafm 
of  the  writer  might  hinder  him  from  perceiving. 

His  laft  ftanza  has  lefs  emotion  than  the  former;  but  it  is 
not  lefs  elegant  in  the  diCtion.  The  conclufion  is  vicious ;  the 
mufick  of  T'imotheus,  which  raifed  a  mortal  to  the  /kies ,  had 
only  a  metaphorical  power;  that  of  Cecilia ,  which  drew  an 
angel  down ,  had  a  real  effeCt ;  the  crown  therefore  could  not 
reafonably  be  divided. 

In  a  general  furvey  of  Dryden’s  labours,  he  appears  to  have 
a  mind  very  comprehenfive  by  nature,  and  much  enriched 
with  acquired  knowledge.  His  compofitions  are  the  effeCts 
of  a  vigorous  genius  operating  upon  large  materials. 

The  power  that  predominated  in  his  intellectual  operations 
was  rather  ftrong  reafon  than  quick  fenfibility.  Upon  all  oc- 
cafions  that  were  prefented,  he  ftudied  rather  than  felt,  and 
produced  fentiments  not  fuch  as  nature  enforces,  but  medita¬ 
tion  fupplies.  With  the  Ample  and  elemental  paffions,  as  they 
fpring  feparate  in  the  mind,  he  fee  ms  not  much  acquainted ; 
and  feldom  defcribes  them  but  as  they  are  complicated  by  the 
various  relations  of  fociety,  and  conlufed  in  the  tumults  and 
agitations  of  life. 

.  What  he  fays  of  love  may  contribute  to  the  explanation  of 
his  character : 


Love  various  minds  does  varioufly  infpire ; 

It  ftirs  in  gentle  bofoms  gentle  fire, 

Like  that  of  incenfe  on  the  altar  laid : 

But  raging  flames  tempeftyous.  fouls  invade  ; 

A  fire  which  every  windy  pafiion  blows, 

With  pride  it  mounts,,  or  with  revenge  it  glows. 

Dryden’s  was  not  one  of  the  gentle  bofoms :  Love,  as  it  fubfifts 
in  itfelf,  with  no  tendency,  but  to  the  perfon  loved,  and  wifh- 
ing  only  for  correfpondent  kindnefs ;  fuch  Love  a&  {huts  out 
all  other  intereft,  the  Love  of  the  Golden  Age,,  was  too  foft 
and,  fubtle  to  put  his  faculties  in  motion.  He  hardly  conceive 
ed,it  but  in  its  turbulent  eftervefcence  with  fome  other  defires  ; 

U  %  when 
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when  it  was  enflamed  by  rivalry,  or  obftru&edby  difficulties; 
when  it  invigorated  ambition,  or  exafperated  revenge. 

He  is  therefore,  with  all  his  variety  of  excellence,  not  often 
pathetick  ;  and  had  fo  little  fenfibility  of  the  power  of  effufions 
purely  natural,  that  he  did  not  efteem  them  in  others.  Sim¬ 
plicity  gave  him  no  pleafure ;  and  for  the  firft  part  of  his  life  he 
looked  "on  Otway  with  contempt,  though  at  laft,  indeed  very 
late,  he  confelTed  that  in  his  play  there  was  Nature ,  which  is 
the  chief  beauty. 

We  do  not  always  know  our  own  motives.  I  am  not  cer¬ 
tain  whether  it  was  not  rather  the  difficulty  which  he  found  in 
exhibiting  the  genuine  operations  of  the  heart,  than  a  fervile 
fubmiffion  to  an  injudicious  audience,  that  filled  his  plays  with 
falfe  magnificence.  It  was  neceffary  to  fix  attention  *,  and  the 
mind  can  be  captivated  only  by  recollection,  or  by  curiofity  ; 
by  reviving  natural  fentiments,  or  imprefling  new  appearances 
cf  things  :  fentences  were  readier  at  his  call  than  images  ;  he 
could  more  eafily  fill  the  ear  with  more  fplendid  novelty,  than 
awaken  thofe  ideas  that  dumber  in  the  heart. 

The  favourite  exercife  of  his  mind  was  ratiocination  ;  and, 
that  argument  might  not  be  too  foon  at  an  end,  ne  delighted  to 
talk  of  liberty  and  neceffity,  deftiny  and  contingence  ;  thefe 
he  difcuffes  in  the  language  of  the  fchool  with  fo  much  profun¬ 
dity,  that  the  terms  which  he  ufes  are  not  always  underftood. 
It  is  indeed  learning,  but  learning  out  of  place. 

When  once  he  had  engaged  himfelf  in  difputation,  thougnts 
flowed  in  on  either  fide  :  he  was  now  no  longer  at  a  lots ;  he 
had  always  objections  and  folutions  at  command;  “  verbaque 
«  provifam  rem” — give  him  matter  for  his  verfe,  and  he  finds 
without  difficulty  verfe  for  his  matter. 

In  Comedy,  for  which  he  profefies  himfelf  not  naturally  qua¬ 
lified,  the  mirth  which  he  excites  will  perhaps  not  be  found  fo 
much  to  arife  from  any  original  humour,  or  peculiarity  of  .cha¬ 
racter  nicely  diftinguifhed  and  diligently  purfued,  as  from  inci¬ 
dents  and  circumftances,  artifices  and  furprizes  ;  from  jefts  of 
action  rather  than  of  fentiment.  What  he  had  of  humorous  or 
paffionate,  he  feems  to  have  had  not  from  nature,  but  from 
other  poets ;  if  not  always  as  a  plagiary,  at  leaft  as  an  imi¬ 
tator.  _  _ 

Next  to  argument,  his  delight  was  in  wild  and  daring  ral¬ 
lies.  of  fentiment,  in  the  irregular  and  eccentrick  violence  of 
wit.  He  delighted  to  tread  upon  the  brink  of  meaning, 
where  light  and  darknefs  begin  to  mingle  ;  to  approach  the 
precipice  of  abfurdity,  and  hover  over  the  abyfs  of  unideal  va- 
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cancy.  This  inclination  fometimes  produced  nonfenfe,  which 
he  knew;  as, 

Move  fwiftly,  Sun,  and  fly  a  lover’s  pace, 

Leave  weeks  and  months  behind  thee  in  thy  race. 

Amamel  flies 

To  guard  thee  from  the  demons  of  the  air; 

My  flaming  fword  above  them  to  difpiay, 

All  keen,  and  ground  upon  the  edge  of  day. 

And  fometimes  it  iflued  in  abfurdities,  of  which  perhaps  he  was 
not  confcious : 

Then  we  upon  our  orb’s  laid  verge  fhall  go. 

And  fee  the  ocean  leaning  on  the  fky  ; 

From  thence  our  rolling  neighbours  we  fhall  know, 

And  on  the  lunar  world  -fecurely  pry. 

Thefe  lines  have  no  meaning;  but  may  we  not  fay,  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  Cowley  on  another  book, 

’Tis  fo  like  fenfe  ’twill  ferve  the  turn  as  well? 

This  endeavour  after  the  grand  and  the  new  produced  manv 
fentiments  either  great  or  bulky,  and  many  images  either  juft 
or  fplendid  ; 


I  am  as  free  as  Nature  firft  made  man, 

Ere  the  bafe  laws  of  fervitude  began, 

When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  lavage  ran. 

— ’Tis  but  becaufe  the  Living  death  ne'er  knew, 
They  fear  to  prove  it  as  a  thing  that’s  new  ; 

Let  me  th’  experiment  before  you  try, 

I’ll  fhew  you  firft  how  eafy  ’tis  to  die. 

Therewith  a  foreft  of  their  darts  he  ftrove. 

And  flood  like  Capaneus  defying  Jove, 

With  his  broad  fword  the  boldeft  beating  down. 
While  Fate  grew  pale  left  he  fhould  win  the  town. 
And  turn’d  the  iron  leaves  of  his  dark  book 
To  make  new  dooms,  or  mend  what  it  miftook. 

— I  beg  no  pity  for  this  mouldering  clay; 

For  if  you  give  it  burial,  there  it  takes 
Poffeflion  of  your  earth  ; 
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If  burnt,  and  fcatter’din  the  air,  the  winds 
That  ftrewmy  duftdiffufe  my  royalty, 

And  fpread  me  o’er  your  clime ;  for  where  one  atom 
Of  mine  {hall  light,  know  there  Sebaftian  reigns. 

Of  thefe  quotations  the  two  firft  may  be  allowed  to  be  great, 
the  two  latter  only  timid. 

Of  {rich  feleftion  there  is  no  end.  I  will  add  only  a  few 
more  paffages ;  of  which  the  firft,  though  it  may  perhaps  be 
quite  clear  in  profe,  is  not  too  obfcure  for  poetry,  as  the  mean- 
ins  that  it  has  is  noble : 

No,  there  is  a  neceffity  in  Fate, 

Why  Hill  the  brave  bold  man  is  fortunate ; 

He  keeps  his  object  ever  full  in  fight ; 

And  that  aflurance  holds  him  firm  and  right; 

True,  ’tis  a  narrow  way  that  leads  to  blifs,  "1 

But  right  before  there  is  no  precipice  ;  ? 

Fear  makes  men  look  afide,  and  lb  their  footing  mifs.  J 

Of  the  images  which  the  two  following  citations  afford,  the 
firft  is  elegant,  the  fecond  magnificent;  whether  eitherbe  juft, 
let  the  reader  judge : 

What  precious  drops  are  thefe. 

Which  filently  each  other’s  track  purfue, 

Bright  @s  young  diamonds  in  their  infant  dew? 

- Refign  yourcallle - - 

— Enter,  brave  Sir ;  for,  when  you  fpeak  the  ward, 

The  gates  {hall  open  of  their  own  accord; 

The  genius  of  the  place  its  Lord  {hall  meet, 

And  bow  its  towery  forehead  at  your  feet. 

Thefe  burfts  of  extravagance  Dryden  calls  the  “  Dalilahs’* 
of  the  Theatre  ;  and  ov/ns  that  many  noify  lines  of  Maximin 
and  Almanzor  call  out  for  vengeance  upon  him ;  “  but  I 
«  knew  ,”  fays  he,  “  that  they  were  bad  enough  to  pleafe, 
«  even  when  I  wrote  them.”  There  is  furely  reafon  to  fufpeft 
that  he  pleafed  himfelf  as  well  as  his  audience  ;  and  that  thefe, 
like  the  harlots  of  other  men,  had  his  love,  though  not  his  ap¬ 
probation. 

He  had  fometimes  faults  of  a  lefs  generous  and  fplendid 
kind.  He  makes,  like  almoft  all  other  poets,  very  frequent 
ufe  of  mythology,  and  fometimes  connects  religion  and  fable 
t«o  clofely  without  diftindfion. 

He 
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He  defcends  to  difplay  his  knowledge  with  pedantick  often- 
tation;  as  when,  in  tranflating  Virgil,  he  fays,  “  tack  to  the 
“  larboard” — and  “  veer  ftarboard ;”  and  talks,  in  another 
work,  of  “  virtue  fpooning  before  wind.” — His  vanity  now 
and  then  betrays  his  ignorance : 

They  Nature’s  king  through  Nature’s  opticks  view'd  ; 

Revers’d,  they  view’d  him  leffen'd  to  their  eyes. 

He  had  heard  of  reverfing  a  telefcope,  and  unluckily  reverfes 

the  objedt. 

He  is  fometimes  unexpectedly  mean.  When  he  defcribes 
the  Supreme  Being  as  moved  by  prayer  to  flop  the  Fire  of 
London,  what  is  his  expre.Tion  ? 

A  hollow  cryftal  pyramid  he  takes, 

In  firmamental  waters  dipp’d  above, 

Of  this  a  broad  extinguifher  he  makes, 

And  hoods  the  flames  that  to  their  quarry  ftrove. 

When  he  defcribes  the  Laft  Day,  and  the  decifive  tribunal,  he 
intermingles  this  image : 

When  rattling  bones  together  flv. 

From  the  four  quarters  of  the  fky. 

It  was  indeed  never  in  his  power  to  refift  the  temptation  of  a 
jeft.  In  his  Elegy  on  Cromwell : 

Nofooner  was  the  Frenchman’s  caufe  embrac’d, 

Than  the  light  Monfieur  the  grave  Don  outweigh’d  ; 

His  fortune  turn’d  the  fcale- - - — — » 

He  had  a  vanity,  unworthy  of  his  abilities,  to  (hew,  as  may  be 
fufpedted,  the  rank  of  the  company  with  whom  he  lived,  by  the 
ufe  of  French  words,  which  had  then  crept  into  conversation  • 
fuch  as  fraicheur  for  coolnefs ,  fougue  for  turbulence ,  and  a  few 
more,  none  of  which  the  language  has  incorporated  or  retain¬ 
ed.  They  continue  only  where  they  flood  firft,  perpetual 
warnings  to  future  innovators. 

Thefe  are  his  faults  of  affectation  ;  his  faults  of  neglip-ence 
are  beyond  recital.  Such  is  the  unevennefs  of  his  compofitions, 
that  ten  lines  are  feldom  found  together  without  fomethino-  of 
which  the  reader  is  afhamed.  Dryden  was  no  rigid  judge&  of 
his  own  pages  ;  he  feldom  ftruggled  after  fupreme  excellence, 
but  {hatched  in  hafte  what  was  within  his  reach ;  and  when  he 

could 
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could  content  others,  was  himfelf  contented.  He  did  not  keep 
prefent  to  his  mind  an  idea  of  pure  perfection  ;  nor  compare 
his  works,  fuch  as  they  were,  with  what  they  might  be  made. 
He  knew  to  whom  he  fhould  be  oppofed.  He  had  more  mu- 
lick  than  W aller,  more  vigour  than  Denham,  and  more  na¬ 
ture  tnan  Cowley  ;  and  from  his  contemporaries  he  was  in  no 
danger.  Standing  therefore  in  the  highelt  place,  he  had  no 
care  to  rife  by  contending  with  himfelf ;  but,  while  there  was 
no  name  above  his  own,  was  willing  to  enjoy  fame  on  the  ea- 
fleft  terms. 

v  He  was  no  lover  of  labour.  What  he  thought  fufficient,  he 
did  not  flop  to  make  better  ;  and  allowed  himfelf  to  leave  ma¬ 
ny  parts  unfinifhed,  in  confidence  that  the  good  lines  would 
overbalance  the  bad.  What  he  had  once  written,  he  difmified 
from  his  thoughts  5  and  I  believe  there  is  no  example  to  be 
found  of  any  correction  or  improvement  made  by  him  after 
publication.  The  haftinefs  of  his  productions  might  be  the 
efFeCt  ofneceffity  ;  but  his  fubfequent  negleCt  could  hardly  have 
any  other  caufe  than  impatience  of  ftudy. 

What  can  be  faid  of  his  verfification  wall  be  little  more  than 
a  dilatation  of  the  praife  given  it  by  Pope  : 

Waller  was  fmooth;  but  Dryden  taught  to  join 
The  varying  verfe,  the  full-refounding  line, 

The  long  majeltick  march,  and  energy  divine. 

Some  improvements  had  been  already  made  in  Englifli 
numbers ;  but  the  full  force  of  our  language  was  not  yet  felt ; 
the  verfe  that  was  fmooth  was  commonlylfeeble.  If  Cowley 
had  fometimes  a  finifhed  line,  he  had  it  by  chance.  Dryden 
knew  how  to  chufe  the  flowing  and  the  fonorous  words ;  to 
vary  the  paufes,  and  adjuft  the  accents;  to  diverfify  the  ca¬ 
dence,  and  yet  preferve  the  fmoothnefs  of  his  metre. 

Of  Triplets  and  Alexandrines,  though  he  did  not  introduce 
the  ufe,  he  eftablifhed  it.  The  triplet  has  long  fubfifted  amon?- 
us.  Dryden  feems  not  to  have  traced  it  higher  than  to  Chap¬ 
man’s  Homer;  but  it  is  to  be  found  in  Phaer’s  Virgil,  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  reign  of  Mary  ;  and  in  Hall’s  Satires,  publifhed  five 
years  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth. 

The  Alexandrine  was,  I  believe,  firfl:  ufed  by  Spenfer,  for 
the  fake  of  clofing  his  ftanza  with  a  fuller  found.  We  had  a 
longer  meafure  of  fourteen  fyllables,  into  which  the  Eneid  was 
tranflated  by  Phaer,  and  other  works  of  the  ancients  by 
other  writers ;  of  which  Chapman’s  Iliad  was,  I  believe, 
the  laft. 

The 
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The  two  firft  lines  of  Pbaer’s  third  Eneid  will  exem¬ 
plify  this  meafure : 

When  Afia’s  ftate  was  overthrown,  and  Priam’s  kingdom  flout, 

All  guiltlefs,  by  the  power  of  gods  above  was  rooted  out. 

As  thefe  lines  had  their  break,  or  ccsfura ,  always  at  the 
eighth  fyllable,  it  was  thought,  in  time,  commodious  to  di¬ 
vide  them :  and  quatrains  of  lines,  alternately,  confifting  of 
eight  and  fix  fyllables,  make  the  raoft  foft  and  pleafing  of  our 
lyrick  meafures;  as, 

Relentlefs  Time,  deftroying  power, 

Which  ftone  and  brafs  obey, 

Who  giv’ft  to  ev’ry  flying  hour 
To  work  fome  new  decay. 

In  the  Alexandrine,  when  its  power  was  once  felt,  fome  po¬ 
ems,  as  Drayton’s  Polyolbion ,  were  wholly  written ;  and  fome- 
times  the  meafures  of  twelve  and  fourteen  fyllables  were  in¬ 
terchanged  with  one  another.  Cowley  was  the  firft  that  in- 
ferted  the  Alexandrine  at  pleafure  among  the  heroick  lines  of 
ten  fyllables,  and  from  him  Dryden  profeffes  to  have  adopt¬ 
ed  it. 

The  Triplet  and  Alexandrine  are  not  univerfally  approved. 
Swift  always  cenfured  them,  and  wrote  fome  lines  to  ridicule 
them.  In  examining  their  propriety,  it  is  to  be  confidered 
that  the  effence  of  verfe  is  regularity,  and  its  ornament  is  vari¬ 
ety.  To  write  verfe,  is  to  difpofe  fyllables  and  founds  harmo¬ 
nically  by  fome  known  and  fettled  rule ;  a  rule  however  lax 
enough  to  fubftitute  fimilitude  for  identity,  to  admit  change 
without  breach  of  order,  and  to  relieve  the  ear  without  dis¬ 
appointing  it.  Thus  a  Latin  hexameter  is  formed  from  dac¬ 
tyls  and  ipondees  differently  combined  ;  the  Englifh  heroick 
admits  of  acute  or  grave  fyllables  variouily  difpofed.  The  La¬ 
tin  never  deviates  into  feven  feet,  or  exceeds  the  number  of 
feventeen  fyllables ;  but  the  Englifh  Alexandrine  breaks  the 
lawful  bounds,  and  furprifes  the  reader  with  two  fyllables  more 
than  he  expedted. 

The  effedt  of  the  triplet  is  the  fame  ;  the  ear  has  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  expedi  a  new  rhyme  in  every  couplet ;  but  is  on  a 
fudden  furprized  with  three  rhymes  together,  to  which  the 
reader  could  not  accommodate  his  voice,  did  he  not  obtain 
notice  of  the  change  from  the  braces  of  the  margins.  Surely 

there 
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there  is  fomething  unfkilful  in  the  necefiity  of  fuch  mechanical 
direction. 

Confidering  the  metrical  art  fimply  as  a  fcience,  and  confe- 
quently  excluding  all  cafualty,  we  mult  allow  that  Triplets 
and  Alexandrines,  inferted  by  caprice,  are  interruptions  of 
that  conftancy  to  which  fcience  afpires.  And  though  the  va¬ 
riety  which  they  produce  may  very  juftly  be  defired,  yet,  to 
make  poetry  exact,  there  ought  to  be  fome  ftated  mode  of  ad¬ 
mitting  them. 

But  till  fome  fuch  regulation  can  be  formed,  I  with  them 
ftill  to  be  retained  in  their  prefent  ftate.  They  are  fometimes 
convenient  to  the  poet.  Fenton  was  of  opinion,  that  Dryden 
was  too  liberal,  and  Pope  too  fparing,  in  their  ufe. 

The  rhymes  of  Dryden  are  commonly  juft,  and  he  valued 
himfelf  for  his  readinefs  in  finding  them ;  but  he  is  fometimes 
open  to  objection. 

It  is  the  common  practice  of  our  poets  to  end  the  fecond  line 
with  a  weak  or  grave  fyllable  : 

Together  o’er  the  Alps  methinks  we  fly, 

Bill'd  with  ideas  of  fair  Italy . 

Dryden  fometimes  puts  the  weak  rhyme  in  the  firft : 

Laugh,  all  the  powers  that  favour  tyranny , 

And  all  the  Handing  army  of  the  fky. 

Sometimes  he  concludes  a  period  or  paragraph  with  the 
firft  line  of  a  couplet,  which,  though  the  French  feem 
to  do  it  without  irregularity,  always  difpleales  in  Englifh 
poetry. 

The  Alexandrine,  though  much  his  favourite,  is  not 
always  very  diligently  fabricated  by  him.  It  invariably 
requires  a  break  at  the  fixth  fyllable;  a  rule  which  the  mo¬ 
dern  French  poets  never  violate,  but  which  Dryden  fome¬ 
times  neglected  : 

And  with  paternal  thunder  vindicates  his  throne. 

Of  Drvden’s  works  it  was  faid  by  Pope,  that  a  he  could 
«  feiect  from  them  better  fpecimens  of  every  mode  of  poetry 
u  than  any  other  Englifh  writer  could  fupply.”  Perhaps  no 
nation  ever  produced  a  writer  that  enriched  his  language  with 
fuch  variety  of  models.  T o  him  we  owe  the  improvement, 
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perhaps  the  completion  of  our  metre,  the  refinement  of  our 
language,  and  much  of  the  corre<£tnefs  of  our  fentiments.  By 
him  we  were  taught  “  fapere  &  fari,”  to  think  naturally  and 
exprefs  forcibly.  Though  Davies  has  reafoned  in  rhyme  be¬ 
fore  him,  it  may  be  perhaps  maintained  that  he  was  the  firft 
who  joined  argument  with  poetry.  He  fhewed  us  the  true 
bounds  of  a  tranflator’s  liberty.  What  was  faid  of  Rome, 
adorned  by  Auguftus,  may  be  applied  by  an  eafy  metaphor 
to  Engli/h  poetry  embellifhed  by  Dryden,  “  lateritiam  in- 
venit,  marmoream  reliquit.”  He  found  it  brick  and  he  left 
it  marble. 

The  invocation  before  the  Georgicks  is  here  inferted  from 
Mr.  Milbourne’s  verfion,  that,  according  to  his  own  propofal, 
fais  verfes  may  be  compared  with  thofe  which  he  cenfures. 

What  makes  the  richefl  tilth,  beneath  what  figns 
To  plough,  and  when  to  match  your  elms  and  vines ; 

What  care  with  Jlocks,  and  what  with  herds  agrees, 

And  all  the  management  of  frugal  bees  ; 

I  ling,  Mectencis  !  Ye  immenfely  clear, 

Vaft  orbs  of  light,  which  guide  the  rolling  year, 

Bacchus,  and  mother  Ceres,  if  by  you 
We  fatt’ning  corn  for  hungry  majl  purfue. 

If,  taught  by  you,  we  firft  the  clujler  preft, 

And  thin  cold f  reams  with  fprightly  juice  refrefht ; 

Ye  fawns,  the  prefent  numens  of  the  field, 

IVood-nymphs  and  fawns,  your  kind  aftiftance  yield; 

Your  gifts  I  fing  :  and  thou,  at  whole  fear'd  ftroke 
From  rending  earth  the  fiery  conifer  broke, 

Great  Neptune,  O  affift  my  artful  fong ! 

And  thou  to  whom  the  woods  and  groves  belong, 

Whofe  fnowy  heifers  on  her  flow’ry  plains 
In  mighty  herds  the  Ceean  IJle  maintains! 

Pan,  happy  ftiepherd,  if  thy  cares  divine, 

E'er  to  improve  x\\y  Mtenalus  incline, 

Leave  thy  Lyccean  wood  and  native  grove. 

And  with  thy  lucky  fmiles  our  work  approve; 

Be  Pallas  too,  fweet  oil's  inventor,  kind  ; 

And  he,  who  firft  the  crooked  plough  defign'd, 

Sylvanus,  god  of  all  the  woods,  appear, 

Whofe  hands  a  new-drawn  tender  cyprefs  bear  ! 

Ye  gods  and  goddejfes,  who  e'er  with  love 
Would  guard  our  paftures  and  our  fields  improve  ; 

You,  who  new  plants  from  unknown  lands  fupply. 

And  with  condenfing  clouds  obfeure  the  Iky, 

And 
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And  drop  them  foftly  thence  in  fruitful  fhowers  ; 

Afiift  my  enterprlze,  ye  gentle  powers ! 

And  thou,  great  Ctefar  !  though  we  know  not  yet 
Among  what  gods  thou  'it  fix  thy  lofty  feat; 

Whether  thou  'it  be  the  kind  tutelar  god 
Of  thy  own  Rome,  or  with  thy  awful  nod 
Guide  the  vaft  world,  while  thy  great  hand  {hall  bear 
The  fruits  and  feafons  of  the  turning  year,  >- 

And  thy  bright  brows  thy  mother’s  myrtles  wear  ;  j 

Whether  thou  'it  all  the  boundlefs  ocean  fway, 

And  fea-men  only  to  thyfelf  {hall  pray  ; 

Thule ,  the  faireft  ifiand,  kneel  to  thee, 

And,  that  thou  may ’ll  her  fon  by  marriage  be, 

Tethys  will  for  the  happy  purchafe  yield 
To  make  a  dowry  of  herwat’ry  field  : 

Whether  thou  'It  add  to  Heaven  a  brighter  fign. 

And  o’er  the  fummer  months  ferenely  fhinc  ; 

Where  between  Cancer  and  Erigone, 

There  yet  remains  a  fpacious  room  for  thee  ; 

Where  the  hot  Scorpion  too  his  arms  declines. 

And  more  to  thee  than  half  his  arch  refigns  ; 

Whate’er  thou  ’it  be ;  for  fare  the  realms  below 
No  juft  pretence  to  thy  command  can  Ihow  : 

No  luch  ambition  fways  thy  vaft  defires, 

Though  Greece  her  own  Elyfian  Fields  admires. 

And  now,  at  laft,  contented  Proferpine 
Can  all  her  mother’s  earneft  prayers  decline. 

Whate’er  thou  'It  be,  O  guide  our  gentle  courfe  ; 

And  with  thy  fmiles  our  bold  attempts  enforce  ; 

With  me  th’  unknowing  rujlicks ’  wants  relieve, 

And,  though  on  earth,  our  facred  vows  receive  ! 

Mr.  DRYDEN,  having  received  from  Rhymer  his  Re¬ 
marks  on  the  Tragedies  of  the  laji  Age ,  wrote  obfervations  on 
the  blank  leaves ;  which,  having  been  in  the  poffeffion  of  Mr. 
Garrick,  are  by  his  favour  communicated  to  the  publick, 
that  no  particle  of  Dryden  may  be  loft. 

«  That  we  may  the  lefs  wonder  why  pity  and  terror  are  not 
«  now  the  only  fprings  on  which  our  tragedies  move,  and 
“  that  Shakfpeare  may  be  more  excufed,  Rapin  confefles  that 
«  the  French  tragedies  now  all  run  on  the  tendre\  and  gives 
«  the  reafon,  becaufe  love  is  the  paffion  which  molt  predo- 
«  minates  in  our  fouls,  and  that  therefore  the  pallions  repre- 
«  fented  become  infipid,  uniefs  they  are  conformable  to  the 
«  thoughts  of  the  audience.  But  it  is  to  be  concluded,  that 
«  tills  paffion  works  not  now  amongft  the  French  fo  ftrong- 
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«  ]y  as  the  other  two  did  amongft  the  ancients.  Amongft 
«  us,  who  have  a  ftronger  genius  for  writing,  the  operations 
«  from  the  writing  are  much  ftronger:  for  the  raifing  of 
«  Shakfpeare’s  paftions  is  more  from  the  excellency  of  the 
“  words  and  thoughts,  than  thejuftnefs  cf  the  occafion ;  and, 
“  if  he  has  been  able  to  pick  fingle  occafions,  he  has 
“  never  founded  the  whole  reafonably  :  yet,  by  the  genius  of 
“  poetry  in  writing,  he  has  fucceeded. 

“  Rapin  attributes  more  to  the  diEtio ,  that  is,  to  the  words 
«  and  difcourfe  of  a  tragedy,  than  Ariftotle  has  done,  who 
«  places  them  in  the  laft  rank  of  beauties ;  perhaps,  ©nly  laft 
«  in  order,  becaufe  they  are  the  laft  produtft  of  the  defign,  of 
“  the  difpofition  or  connexion  of  its  parts  ;  of  the  characters, 
«  of  the  manners  of  thofe  characters,  and  of  the  thoughts  pro- 
“  ceeding  from  thofe  manners.  Rapin’s  words  are  remark- 
“  able  :  ’Tis  not  the  admirable  intrigue,  the  furprifing  events, 
“  and  extraordinary  incidents,  that  make  the  beauty  of  a  tra- 
«  gedy :  ’tis  the  difeourfes,  when  they  are  natural  and  paffion- 
^  ate  :  fo  are  Shakfpeare’s. 

“  The  parts  of  a  poem,  tragick  or  heroick,  are, 

“  1.  The  fable  itfelf. 

“  2.  The  order  or  manner  of  its  contrivance,  in  relation 
u  of  the  parts  to  the  whole. 

«  3.  The  manners,  or  decency,  of  the  characters,  in 
u  fpeaking  or  aCting  what  is  proper  for  them,  and  proper  to 
f‘  be  fhewn  by  the  poet. 

“  4.  The  thoughts  which  exprefs  the  manners. 

“  5.  The  words  which  exprefs  thofe  thoughts. 

«  In  the  laft  of  thefe  Homer  excels  Virgil ;  Virgil  all  other 
«  ancient  poets  5  and  Shakfpeare  all  modern  poets. 

“  For  the  fecond  of  thefe,  the  order  :  the  meaning  is,  that 
tc  a  fable  ought  to  have'  a  beginning,  middle,  and  an  end,  all 
“  juft  and  natural  ;  fo  that  that  part,  e.  g.  which  is  the  mid- 
U  die,  could  not  naturally  be  the  beginning  or  end,  and  fo  of 
“  the  reft  :  all  depend  on  one  another,  like  the  links  of  a 
“  curious  chain.  If  terror  and  pity  are  only  to  be  raifed, 

certainly  this  author  follows  Ariftotle’s  rules,  and  Sopho- 
“  cles’  and  Euripides’  example  :  but  joy  may  be  raifed  too, 
“  and  that  doubly,  either  by  feeing  a  wicked  man  punifti- 
“  ed,  or  a  good  man  at  laft  fortunate  ;  or  perhaps  indignation, 
lc  to  fee  wickednefs  profperous,  and  goodnefs  depreffed  :  both 
“  thefe  may  be  profitable  to  the  end  of  a  tragedy,  reforma- 
K  tion  of  manners  5  but  the  laft  improperly,  only  as  it  be- 
'*  '  '  “  gets 
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‘c  gets  pity  in  the  audience:  though  Ariftotle,  I  confei's, 
places  tragedies  of  this  kind  in  the  fecond  form. 

“  He  who  undertakes  to  anfwer  this  excellent  critique  of 
“  Mr.  Rymer,  in  behalf  of  our  Englifh  poets  againft  the 
“  Greek,  ought  to  do  it  in  this  manner :  either  by  yielding 
<c  to  him  the  greateft  part  of  what  he  contends  for,  which 
“  confifts  in  this,  that  the  ftvfoc,  i.  e.  the  defign  and  con- 
u  duCt  of  it,  is  more  conducing  in  the  Greeks  to  thofe  ends 
of  tragedy  which  Ariftotle  and  he  propofe,  namely,  to  caufe. 
“  terror  and  pity  ;  yet  the  granting  this  does  not  fet  the 
“  Greeks  above  the  Englifh  poets. 

“  But  the  anfvverer  ought  to  prove  two  things  :  firft,  that 
u  the  fable  is  not  the  greateft  mailer-piece  of  a  tragedy,  though 
“  it  be  the  foundation  of  it. 

w  Secondly,  that  other  ends  as  fuitable  to  the  nature  of 
“  tragedy  may  be  found  in  the  Englifh  which  were  not  in  the 
“  Greek. 

“  Ariftotle  places  the  fable  firft  ;  not  quoad  dignitatem ,  fed 
tc  quoad  fund.amentum  :  for  a  fable,  never  fo  movingly  con- 
“  trived  to  thofe  ends  of  his,  pity  and  terror,  will  operate 
t£  nothing  on  our  affections,  except  the  characters,  manners, 
tc  thoughts,  and  words,  are  fuitable. 

“  So  that  it  remains  for  Mr.  Rymer  to  prove,  that  in  all 
tc  thofe,  or  the  greateft  part  of  them,  we  are  inferior  to  So- 
tc  phocles  and  Euripides  :  and  this  he  has  offered  at,  in  fome 
meafurej  but,  I  think,  a  little  partial  to  the  ancients. 

“  For  the  fable  itfelf,  ’tis  in  the  Englifh  more  adorned 
K  with  epifodes,  and  larger  than  in  the  Greek  poets  ;  confe- 
cc  quently  more  diverting.  For,  if  aClion  be  but  one,  and 
tc  that  plain,  without  any  counter-turn  of  defign  or  epifode, 
(C  i.  e.  under-plot,  how  can  it  be  fo  pleafing  as  the  Englifh, 
“  which  have  both  under-plot  and  a  turned  defign,  which 
“  keeps  the  audience  in  expedition  of  the  cataftrophe  ? 
“  whereas  in  the  Greek  poets  we  fee  through  the  whole 
t{  defign  at  firft. 

“  For  the  characters,  they  are  neither  fo  many  nor  fo  vari- 
tc  ous,  In  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  as  in  Shakfpeare  and 
tc  Fletcher ;  only  they  are  more  adapted  to  thofe  ends  of 
“  tragedy  which  Ariftotle  commends  to  us,  pity  and  terror. 

“  The  manners  flow  from  the  characters,  and  confequently 
u  muff  partake  of  their  advantages  and  difadvantages. 

“  The  thoughts  and  words,  which  are  the  fourth  and  fifth 
<c  beauties  of  tragedy,  are  certainly  more  noble  and  more 
£t  poetical  in  the  Englifh  than  in  the  Greek,  which  muft  be 

“  proved 
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“  proved  by  comparing  them  fomewhat  more  equitably  than 
“  Mr.  Rymer  has  done. 

“  After  all,  we  need  not  yield  that  the  Englifh  way  is  lefs 
“  conducing  to  move  pity  and  terror,  becaufe  they  often  ftiew 
“  virtue  oppreffed  and  vice  punifhed  ;  where  they  do  not  both 
“  or  either,  they  are  not  to  be  defended. 

“  And  if  we  fhould  grant  that  the  Greeks  performed  this 
“  better,  perhaps  it  may  admit  of  difpute,  whether  pity  and 
“  terror  are  either  the  prime,  or  at  leafl  the  only  ends  of 
“  tragedy. 

“  ’Tisnot  enough  that  Ariflotle  had  faidfo;  for  Ariftotle 
“  drew  his  models  of  tragedy  from  Sophocles  and  Euripides; 

and,  if  he  had  feen  ours,  might  have  changed  his  mind. 
“  And  chiefly  we  have  to  fay  (what  I  hinted  on  pity  and  ter- 
“  ror>  ,in  ^e  laft  paragraph  fave  one),  that  the  punifhment 
“  of  vice  and  reward  of  virtue  are  the  mod  adequate  ends  of 
“  tragedy,  becaufe  moft  conducing  to  good  example  of  life. 
“  Now,  pity  is  not  fo  eafily  raifed  for  a  criminal  (and  the  an- 
“  cient  tragedy  always  reprefents  its  chief  perfon  fuch),  as  it 
is  for  an  innocent  man  ;  and  the  fuffering  of  innocence 
and  punifhment  of  the  offender  is  of  the  nature  of  Englifh 
tragedy ;  contrarily  in  the  Greek,  innocence  is  unhappy 
often,  and  the  offender  efcapes.  Then  we  are  not  touch¬ 
ed  with  the  fufferings  of  any  fort  of  men  fo  much  as  of 
lovers ;  and  this  was  almoft  unknown  to  the  ancients  ;  fo 
that  neither  ac{miniftered  poetical  juftice,  of  which 
Mr.  Rymer  boafts,  fo  well  zs  we;  neither  knew  they  the 
‘‘  belt  common-place  of  pity,  which  is  love. 

“He  therefore  unjuftly  blames  us  for  not  building  on 
what  the  ancients  left  us  ;  for  it  feems,  upon  confideration 

of  the  premifes,  that  we  have  wholly  finifhed  what  they 
“  began.  3 

“  My  judgement  on  this  piece  is  this:  that  it  is  extremely 
learned;  but  that .the  author  of  it  is  better  read  in  the  Greek 
“  than  in  the  Englifh  poets ;  that  all  writers  ought  to  fludv 
this  critique,  as  the  belt  account  I  have  ever  feen  of  the 
“  antients  ;  that  the  model  of  tragedy,  he  has  here  given,  is 
excellent,  and  extremely  corredl  ;  but  that  it  it  not  the 
only  model  of  all  tragedy,  becaufe  it  is  too  much  circum- 
fcr.bed  m  plot,  cha, -afters,  &c. ;  and,  laftly,  that  we  may 
be  taught  here  juftly  to  admire  and  imitate  the  ancients, 
without  giving  them  the  preference  with  this  author,  in 
prejudice  to  our  own  country. 

°f  ^cthod,  in  5his  fxcebent  treatife  makes  the 
thoughts  of  the  author  fometimes  obfcure. 
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<c  His  meaning,  that  pity  and  terror  are  to  be  moved,  is, 
44  that  they  are  to  be  moved  as  the  means  conducing  to  the 
44  ends  of  tragedy,  which  are  pleafure  and  inftruftion. 

44  And  thefe  two  ends  may  be  thus  diftinguilhed.  The 
44  chief  end  of  the  poet  is  to  pleafe  ;  for  his  immediate  repu» 
44  tation  depends  on  it. 

44  The  great  end  of  the  poem  is  to  inftrudt,  which  is 
44  performed  by  making  pleafure  the  vehicle  of  that  inftruc- 
44  tion  ;  for  poefy  is  an  art,  and  ail  arts  are  made  to  profit. 
44  Rapln. 

44  The  pity,  which  the  poet  is  to  labour  for,  is  for  the 
<l  criminal,  not  for  thofe  or  him  whom  he  has  murdered,  or 
44  who  have  been  the  occafion  of  the  tragedy.  The  danger 
44  is  likewife  in  the  punilhment  of  the  fame  criminal ;  who, 
44  if  he  be  reprefented  too  great  an  offender,  will  not  be 
44  pitied ;  if  altogether  innocent,  his  punifhment  will  be 
44  unjuft. 

44  Another  cbfcurity  is,  when  he  fays  Sophocles  perfedfed 
44  tragedy  by  introducing  the  third  acftor :  that  is,  he  meant 
44  three  kinds  of  affion  ;  one  company  finging,  or  another 
4^  playing  on  the  mufick  ;  a  third  dancing. 

44  To  make  a  true  judgement  in  this  competition  betwixt 
44  the  Greek  poets  and  the  Englilh,  in  tragedy, 

44  Confider,  firft,  how  Ariftotle  had  defined  a  tragedy.  Se- 
44  condly,  what  he  affigns  the  end  of  it  to  be.  Thirdly, 
44  wdiat  he  thinks  the  beauties  of  it.  Fourthly,  the  means  to 
44  attain  the  end  propofed. 

44  Compare  the  Greek  and  Englilh  tragick  poets  juftly,  and 
44  without  partiality,  according  to  thofe  rules. 

44  Then,  fecondly,  confider  whether  Ariftotle  has  made  a 
44  juft  definition  of  tragedy;  of  its  parts,  of  its  ends,  and  of 
44  its  beauties ;  and  whether  he,  having  not  feen  others  but 
44  thofe  of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  See.  had  or  truly  could  de- 
44  termine  what  ail  the  excellences  of  tragedy  are,  and  where- 
44  in  they  confift. 

44  Next,  fhew  in  what  ancient  tragedy  was  deficient:  for 
44  example,  in  the  narrownefs  of  its  plots,  and  fewnefs  of 
44  perfons  ;  and  try  whether  that  be  not  a  fault  in  the  Greek 
44  Poets  ;  and  whether  their  excellency  was  fo  great,  when 
44  the  variety  was  vifibly  fo  little  ;  or  whether  what  they  did 
44  was  not  very  eafy  to  do. 

44  Then  make  a  judgement  on  wdiat  the  Englifti  have  added 
44  to  their  beauties :  as,  for  example,  not  only  more  plot, 
44  but  alfo  new  paffions :  as,  namely,  that  of  love,  fcarcely 
44  touched  on  by  the  ancients,  except  in  this  one  example  of 

44  Phaedra, 
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**  Phaedra,  cited  by  Mr.  Rymer;  and  in  that  how  fliort  they 
“  were  of  Fletcher  ! 

“  Prove  alfo  that  love,  being  an  heroick  palllon,  is  fit  for 
11  tragedy,  which  cannot  be  denied,  becaufe  of  the  example 
“  alledged  of  Phaedra ;  and  how  far  Shakfpeare  has  outdone 
“  them  in  friendfhip,  &c. 

“  To  return  to  the  beginning  of  this  enquiry:  confider  if 
tc  pity  and  terror  be  enough  for  tragedy  to  move :  and,  I  be- 
“  lieve*  upon  a  true  definition  of  tragedy,  it  will  be  found  that 
tc  its  work  extends  farther,  and  that  it  is  to  reform  manners, 
<c  by  a  delightful  reprefentation  of  human  life  in  great  perfons, 
“  by  way  of  dialogue.  If  this  be  true,  then  not  only  pity 
fC  and  terror  are  to  be  moved,  as  the  only  means  to  bring 
“  us  to  virtue,  but  generally  love  to  virtue,  and  hatred  to 
“  vice  ;  by  fhewing  the  rewards  of  one,  and  punifhments  of 
ec  the  other ;  at  leaf!,  by  rendering  virtue  always  amiable, 
“■  tho’  it  be  fhewn  unfortunate  ;  and  vice  deteftable,  though  it 
“  be  fhewn  triumphant. 

u  Rj  then,  the  encouragement  of  virtue  and  difcourage- 
4C  ment  of  vice  be  the  proper  ends  of  poetry  in  tragedy,  pity 
“  and  terror,  though  good  means,  are  not  the  only ;  for  all 
the  paffions,  in  their  turns,  are  to  be  fet  in  a  ferment;  as 
joy,  anger,  love,  fear,  are  to  be  ufed  as  the  poets  common- 
“  places ;  and  a  general  concernment  for  the  principal  a&ors 
“  is  to  be  raifed,  by  making  them  appear  fuch  in  the  charac- 
“  ters,  their  words,  and  actions,  as  will  intereft  the  audience 
“  in  their  fortunes. 

u  .And  if,  after  all,  in  a  larger  fenfe,  pity  comprehends 
“  this  concernment  for  the  good,  and  terror  includes  detefta- 
a  tion  for  the  bad,  then  let  us  confider  whether  the  Englifh 
“  have  not  anfwered  this  end  of  tragedy,  as  well  as  the  an- 
“  dents,  or  perhaps  better. 

u  ^ncl  here  Mr.  Rymer’s  objedions  againfl  thefe  plays 
U  are  to  be  impartially  weighed,  that  we  may  fee  whether 
“  they  are  of  weight  enough  to  turn  the  balance  againft  our 
“  countrymen. 

“  ’Tis  evident  thofe  plays  which  he  arraigns,  have  moved 
tc  both  thofe  paffions  in  a  high  degree  upon  the  ftage. 

“  1  o  give  the  glory  of  this  away  from  the  poet,  and  to 
“  pRce  it  upon  the  a&ors,  feems  unjuft. 

“  One  reafon  is,  becaule  whatever  adors  they  have  found, 
<c  the  event  has  been  the  fame ;  that  is,  the  lame  paffions 
“  have  been  always  moved;  which  fhews  that  there  is  fome- 
thing  ot  force  and  merit  in  the  plays  themfelves,  conducing 
to  the  defign  of  railing  thefe  two  paffions  :  and  fuppofe  them 
Vou  Vt  X  «  ev-r 
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t(  ever  to  have  been  excellently  acted,  yet  a&ion  only  adds 
«  grace,  vigour,  and  more  life,  upon  the  ftage  ;  but  cannot 
cc  give  it  wholly  where  it  is  not  firft.  But,  fecondly,  I  dare 
«  appeal  to  thofe  who  have  never  feen  them  acted,  if  they  have 
«  not  found  thefe  two  paffions  moved  within  them  :  and  if  the 
«  general  voice  will  carry  it,  Mr.  Rymer’s  prejudice  will  take 
cc  off  his  flngle  teftimony. 

“  This,  being  matter  of  fact,  is  reafonably  to  be  eftablifhed 
«  by  this  appeal  as,  if  one  man  fays  ’tis  night,  the  reft  of 
“  the  world  conclude  it  to  be  day,  there  needs  no  farther  argu- 
tc  mentagainft  him,  that  fo  it  is. 

«  If  he  urge,  that  the  general  t2fte  is  depraved,  his  argu- 
«  ments  to  prove  this  can  at  beft  but  evince  that  our  poets 
«  took  not  the  beft  way  to  raife  thofe  paffions  ;  but  experience 
«  proves  againft  him,  that  thefe  means,  which  they  have  ufed, 
“  have  been  fuccefsful,  and  have  produced  them. 

«  And  one  reafon  of  that  fuccefs  is,  in  my  opinion,  this ; 
«  that  Shakfpeare  and  Fletcher  have  written  to  the  genius  of 
“  the  age  and  nation  in  which  they  lived  ;  for  though  nature, 
«  as  he  objedls,  is  the  fame  in  all  places,  and  reafon  too  the 
«  fame  ;  vet  the  climate,  the  age,  the  difpofition  of  the  pec- 
«  pie,  to  "whom  a  poet  writes,  may  be  fo  different,  that 
«  what  pleafed  the  Greeks  would  not  fatisfy  an  Englifti 
“  audience. 

“  And  if  they  proceed  upon  a  foundation  of  truer  reafon  t© 
«  pleafe  the  Athenians,  than  Shakfpeare  and  Fletcher  to  pleafe 
«  the  Englifti,  it  only  fhews  that  the  Athenians  were  a  mere 
«  judicious  people ;  but  the  poet’s  buftnefs  is  certainly  to  pleafe 
4t  the  audience. 

«  Whether  our  Englifti  audience  have  been  pleafed  hitherto 
«  with  acorns,  as  he  calls  it,  or  with  bread,  is  the  next  quef- 
«  tion;  that  is,  whether  the  means  which  Shakfpeare  and 
«  Fletcher  have  ufed  in  their  plays,  to  raife  thofe  paffions 
«  before  named,  be  better  applied  to  the  ends  by  the  Greek 
«  poets  than  by  them  ?  And  perhaps  we  (hall  not  grant 
«  him  this  wholly  :  let  it  be  granted,  that  a  writer  is  not  to 
“  run  down  with  the  ft  ream,  or  to  pleafe  the  people  by  their 
u  ufual  methods,  but  rather  to  reform  their  judgements,  it 
«  ftill  remains  to  prove  that  our  theatre  needs  this  total 
“  reformation. 

“  The  faults,  which  he  has  found  in  their  defign,  are 
ec  rather  wittily  aggravated  in  many  places  than  reafonably 
«  urged  ;  and  as  much  may  be  returned  on  the  Greeks,  by 
«  one  who  were  as  witty  as  himfelf. 


“  2.  They 
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K  2-  They  deftroy  not,  if  they  are  granted,  the  founda- 
<c  tion  of  the  fabrick  ;  only  take  away  from  the  beauty  of  the 
“  fymmetry :  for  example,  the  faults  in  the  character  of  the 
“  King  in  King  and  No-king  are  not,  as  he  calls  them,  fuch 
“  as  render  him  deteftable,  but  only  imperfections  which  ac- 
“  company  human  nature,  and  are  for  the  moft  part  excufed 
“  by  the  violence  of  his  love ;  fo  that  they  deftroy  not  our 
“  pity  or  concernment  for  him  :  this  anfwer  may  be  applied 
“  to  moft  of  his  objections  of  that  kind. 

“  And  Rollo  committing  many  murders,  when  he  is  an* 
tc  fwerable  but  for  one,  is  too  feverely  arraigned  by  him  ;  for 
“  it  adds  to  our  horror  and  deteftation  of  the  criminal  ;  and 
“  poetick  juftice  is  not  negleCted  neither ;  for  we  ftab  him 
“  in  our  minds  for  every  offence  which  he  commits  ;  and  the 
“  point  which  the  poet  is  to  gain  on  the  audience,  is  not  fo 
ct  much  in  the  death  of  an  offender  as  the  raifing  an  horror  of 
“  his  crimes. 

“  That  the  criminal  fhould  neither  be  wholly  guilty,  nor 
“  wholly  innocent,  but  fo  participating  of  both  as  to  move 
“  both  pity  and  terror,  is  certainly  a  good  rule,  but  not  per- 
“  petually  to  be  obferved  ;  for  that  were  to  make  all  trage- 
“  dies  too  much  alike  ;  which  objection  he  forefaw,  but  has 
“  not  fully  anfwered. 

“To  conclude,  therefore:  if  the  plays  of  ancients  are 
“  more  correctly  plotted,  ours  are  more  beautifully  written. 
“  And,  if  we  can  raife  paffions  as  high  on  worfe  foundations, 
“  it  (hews  our  genius  in  tragedy  is  greater;  for  in  all  other 
“  parts  of  it  the  Englifh  have  manifeftly  excelled  them.” 


THE  original  of  the  following  letter  is  preferved  in  the 
Library  at  Lambeth,  and  was  kindly  imparted  to  the  pub- 
lick  by  the  reverend  Dr.  Vyfe. 

Copy  of  an  original  Letter  from  John  Dryden,  Efq.  to 
his  fons  in  Italy,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Lambeth  Library, 
marked  No.  933,  p.  56.  1 

(Superscribed) 

“  A1  illuftriffinto  Sigrff 
“  Carlo  Dryden  Camarier® 

“  d’Honore  A.S.S. 


“  Franca  per  Mantoua. 


“  In  Roma, 

«  Dear  Sens, 

“  Being  now  at  Sir  William  Bowyer’s  in  the  country,  I 
cannot  write  at  large,  becaufe  I  find  myfelf  lbmewhat  in— 
K  2  «  difpofcd 
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«  difpofed  with  a  cold,  and  am  thick  of  hearing,  rathar 
tc  worfe  than  I  was  in  town.  I  am  glad  to  find,  by  your 
“  letter  of  July  the  26th,  your  ftyle,  that  you  are  both  in 
tc  health  ;  but  wonder  you  fhould  think  me  fo  negligent  as  to 
“  forget  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  fhip  in  which  your 
“  parcel  is  to  come.  I  have  written  to  you  two  or  three 
“  letters  concerning  it,  which  I  have  fent  by  fafe  hands,  as 
“  I  told  you,  and  doubt  not  but  you  have  them  before  this 
“  can  arrive  to  you.  Being  out  of  town,  I  have  forgotten 
“  the  fhip’s  name,  which  your  mother  will  enquire,  and  put 
<c  it  into  her  letter,  which  is  joined  with  mine.  But  the 
“  mafter’s  name  I  remember  :  he  is  called  Mr.  Ralph  Thorp; 
“  the  fhip  is  bound  to  Leghorn,  configned  to  Mr.  Peter  and 
“  Mr.  Thomas  Ball,  merchants.  I  am  of  your  opinion,  that 
“  by  Tonfon’s  means  almoft  all  our  letters  have  mifcarried  for 
“  this  laft  year.  But,  however,  he  has  miffed  of  his  defign 
“  in  the  Dedication,  though  he  had  prepared  the  book  for  it ; 
*c  for  in  every  figure  of  .Tineas  he  has  caufed  him  to  be  drawn 
“  like  King  William,  with  a  hooked  nofe.  After  my  return 
tc  to  town,  I  intend  to  alter  a  play  of  Sir  Robert  Howard’s, 
“  written  long  fince,  and  lately  put  into  my  hands  :  ’tis  call- 
«  ed  The  Conqueji  of  China  by  the  Tartars.  It  will  coft  me 
t‘  fix  weeks  ftudy,  with  the  probable  benefit  of  an  hundred 
«  pounds.  In  the  mean  time  I  am  writing  a  fong  for  St. 
«  Cecilia’s  Feaft,  who,  you  know,  is  the  patronefs  of  mu¬ 
tt  fick.  This  is  troublefome,  and  no  way  beneficial ;  but  I 
«  could  not  deny  the  Stewards  of  the  Feaft,  who  came  in  a 
tc  body  to  me  to  defire  that  kindnefs,  one  of  them  being  Mr. 
tt  Bridgman,  whofe  parents  are  your  mother’s  friends.  I  hope 
tc  to  fend  you  thirty  guineas  between  Michaelmafs  and  Chrift- 
‘c  mafs,  of  which  I  will  give  you  an  account  when  I  come 
tc  to  town.  I  remember  the  counfel  you  give  me  in  your 
<t  letter;  but  difiembling,  though  lawful  in  fome  cafes,  is  not 
«  my  talent ;  yet,  for  your  fake,  I  will  ftruggle  with  the  plain 
tc  opennefs  of  my  nature,  and  keep  in  my  juft  refentments 
«  againft  that  degenerate  order.  In  the  mean  time,  I  flatter 
tc  not  myfelf  with  any  manner  of  hopes,  but  do  my  duty, 
tc  and  fuffer  for  God’s  fake  ;  being  allured,  before  hand,  never 
t‘  to  be  rewarded,  though  the  times  fhould  alter.  T owards 
“  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  September,  Charles  will  be¬ 
et  gin  to  recover  his  perfedt  health,  according  to  his  nativity, 
tc  which  calling  it  myfelf,  I  am  lure  is  true,  and  all  things 
“  hitherto  have  happened  accordingly  to  the  very  time  that  I 
tc  nredidted  them :  I  hope  at  the  fame  time  to  recover  more 

“  health, 
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“  health,  according  to  my  age.  Remember  me  to  poor  Har- 
“  ry,  whofe  prayers  I  earneftly  defire.  Mr.  Virgil  fucceeds 
<c  in  the  world  beyond  its  defert  or  my  expectation.  You 
u  know  the  profits  might  have  been  more ;  but  neither  my 
“  confcience  nor  my  honour  would  fuffer  me  to  take  them  : 
“  but  I  never  can  repent  of  my  conftancy,  fince  I  am  tho- 
“  roughly  perfuaded  of  the  juftice  of  the  caufe  for  which  I 
“  fufFer.  It  has  pleafed  God  to  raife  up  many  friends  to  me 
“  amongfi:  my  enemies,  though  they  who  ought  to  have  been 
“  my  friends  are  negligent  of  me.  I  am  called  to  dinner, 
“  and  cannot  go  on  with  this  letter,  which  I  defije  you  to 
“  excufe  j  and  am 

\ 

ct  Your  molt  affectionate  father, 


“  John  Dryden.’ 


SMITH. 


Edmund  SMITH  is  one  of  thofe  lucky  writers  who 

have,  without  much  labour,  attained  high  reputation,  and  who 
are  mentioned  with  reverence  rather  for  the  poffeffion  than 
the  exertion  of  uncommon  abilities. 

Of  his  life  little  is  known;  and  that  little  claims  no  praife 
but  what  can  be  given  to  intellectual  excellence,  feldom  -em¬ 
ployed  to  any  virtuous  purpofe.  His  character,  as  given  by 
Mr.  Oldifworth,  with  all  the  partiality  of  friendfliip,  which 
is  faid  by  Dr.  Burton  to  fiiew  “  what  fine  things  one  man  of 
tc  parts  can  fay  to  another,”  and  which,  however,  comprifes 
great  part  of  what  can  be  known  of  Mr.  Smith,  it  is  better 
to  tranfcribe  at  once  than  to  take  by  pieces.  I  fhall  fub- 
join  fuch  little  memorials  as  accident  has  enabled  me  to  colled. 

Mr.  EDMUND  SMITH  was  the  only  fon  of  an  emi¬ 
nent  merchant,  one  Mr.  Neale,  by  a  daughter  of  the  famous 
baron  Lechmere.  Some  misfortunes  of  his  father,  which  were 
fo on  followed  by  his  death,  were  the  occafion  of  the  foil’s  be¬ 
ing  left  very  young  in  the  hands  of  a  near  relation  (one  who 
married  Mr.  Neale’s  lifter),  whofe  name  was  Smith. 

This  gentleman  and  his  lady  treated  him  as  their  own  child, 
and  put  him  to  Weftminfter-fchool  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Bufby;  whence,  after  the  lofs  of  his  faithful  and  generous 
guardian  (whofe  name  he  affirmed  and  retained),  he  was 
removed  to  Chrift-church  in  Oxford,  and  there  by  his 
aunt  handfomely  maintained  till  her  death;  after  which  he 
continued  a  member  of  that  learned  and  ingenious  fociety 
till  within  five  years  of  his  own ;  though,  fome  time  be¬ 
fore  his  leaving  Chrift-church,  he  was  fent  for  by  his  mo¬ 
ther  to  Worcester,  and  owned  and  acknowledged  as  her  legi- 
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timate  fon  ;  which  had  not  been  mentioned,  but  to  wipe  off 
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the  afperftons  that  were  ignorantly  call  by  fome  on  his  birth. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  for  our  author’s  honour,  that,  when 
at  Weftminfter  election  he  ftood  a  candidate  for  one  of  the 
univerfities,  he  fo  fignally  diftinguifned  himfelf  by  his  confpi- 
cuous  performances,  that  there  arofe  no  fmall  contention,  be¬ 
tween  the  reprefentative  eledfors  of  Trinity-college  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  Chrift-church  in  Oxon,  which  of  thofe  two  royal 
l'ocieties  fliould  adopt  him  as  their  own.  But  the  bledtors  of 
Trinity-college  having  the  preference  of  choice  that  year,  they 
refolutely  elected  him ;  who  yet,  being  invited  at  the  fame 
time  to  Chrift-church,  chofe  to  accept  of  a  ftudentfhip  there. 
Mr.  Smith’s  perfections,  as  well  natural  as  acquired,  feem  to 
have  been  formed  upon  Horace’s  plan ;  who  fays,  in  his 
Art  of  Poetry, 

“  — Ego  nec  ftudium  fine  divite  vena, 

“  Nec  rude  quid  profit  video  ingenium  :  alterius  lie  , 

“  Altera  pofeit  opem  res,  &  conjurat  amice.” 

He  was  endowed  by  Nature  with  all  thofe  excellent  and 
aeceflary  qualifications  which  are  previous  to  the  acompJifh- 
tnent  of  a  great  man.  His  memory  was  large  and  tenacious, 
yet  by  a  curious  felicity  chiefly  fufceptible  of  the  fineft  im- 
preifions  it  received  from  the  beft  authors  he  read,  which  it 
always  preferved  in  their  primitive  ftrength  and  amiable 
order. 

He  had  aquicknefs  of  apprehenfion,  and  vivacity  of  under- 
ftanding,  which  eafily  took-in  and  furmounted  the  moft  fubtle 
and  knotty  parts  of  mathematicks  and  metaphyficks.  His  wit 
was  prompt  and  flowing,  yet  folid  and  piercing ;  his  tafte  de¬ 
licate,  his  head  clear,  and  his  way  of  expreffing  his  thoughts 
perfpicuous  and  engaging.  I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  his  perfon, 
which  yet  was  fo  well  turned ,  that  no  negleft  of  himfelf  in 
his  drefs  could  render  it  difagreeable ;  infomuch  that  the  fair 
fex,  who  obferved  and  efteemed  him,  at  once  commended  and 
reproved  him.  by  the  name  of  the  handflome  floven.  An  eager 
but  generous  and  noble  emulation  grew  up  with  him  ;  which 
(as  it  were  a  rational  fort  of  inftinft)  pufhed  him  upon  ftriv- 
ing  to  excel  in  every  art  and  fcience  that  could  make  him  a 
credit  to  his  college,  and  that  college'  the  ornament  of  the 
moft  learned  and  polite  univerfity:  and  it  was  his  happinefs 
to  have  feveral  contemporaries  and  fellow-ftudents  who  ex- 
ercifed  and  excited  this  virtue  in  themfelves  and  others,  there¬ 
by  becoming  fo  defervedly  in  favour  with  this  age,  and  fogood 
a  proof  of  its  nice  difeernment.  His  judgement,  naturally 
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good,  Toon  ripened  into  an  exquifite  finenefs  and  diftinguifh- 
ing  fagacity,  which  as  it  was  aCtive  and  bufy,  fo  it  was  vi¬ 
gorous  and  manly,  keeping  even  paces  with  a  rich  and  ftrong 
imagination,  always  upon  the  wing,  and  never  tired  with 
afpiring.  Hence  it  was,  that,  though  he  writ  as  young  as 
Cowley,  he  had  no  puerilities  ;  and  his  earlieft  productions 
were  fo  far  from  having  any  thing  in  them  mean  and  trifling, 
that,  like  the  junior  compofitions  of  Mr.  Stepney,  they  may 
make  grey  authors  blulh.  There  are  many  of  his  firft  eflays 
in  oratory,  in  epigram,  elegy,  and  epique,  ftill  handed  about 
the  univerfity  in  manufcript,  which  Ihew  a  mafterly  hand  ; 
and,  though  maimed  and  injured  by  frequent  tranfcribing, 
make  their  way  into  our  moll  celebrated  mifcellanies,  where 
they  Ihine  with  uncommon  luftre.  Betides  thofe  verfes  in 
the  Oxford  books,  which  he  could  not  help  fetting  his  name 
to,  feveral  of  his  compofitions  came  abroad  under  other  names, 
which  his  own  Angular  modefty,  and  faithful  filence,  ftrove  in 
vain  to  conceal.  The  Enccenia  and  publick  Collections  of  the 
Univerfity  upon  State  Subjects  were  never  in  fuch  efteem, 
either  for  elegy  and  congratulation,  as  when  he  contributed 
moll  largely  to  them  ;  and  it  was  natural  for  thofe,  who  knew 
his  peculiar  way  of  writing,  to  turn  to  his  {hare  in  the  work, 
as  by  far  the  moll  relilhing  part  cf  the  entertainment.  As  his 
parts  were  extraordinary,  fo  he  well  knew  how  to  improve 
them  ;  and  not  only  to  polith  the  diamond,  but  enchafe  it  in 
the  molt  folid  and  durable  metal.  Though  he  was  an  acade¬ 
mics  the  greatell  part  of  his  life,  yet  he  contracted  no  four- 
nefs  of  temper,  no  fpice  of  pedantry,  no  itch  cf  deputation, 
or  obftinate  contention  for  the  old  or  new  philofophy,  no  af- 
fumingwayof  dictating  to  others;  which  are  faults  (though 
excufable)  which  fome  are  infenfibly  led  into,  who  are  con- 
ftrained  to  dwell  long  within  the  walls  of  a  private  college. 
His  converfation  was  pleafant  and  inftruCtive  ;  and  what 
Horace  faid  of  Plotius,  Varius,  and  Virgil,  might  juftly  be 
applied  to  him  : 

“  Nil  ego  contulerim  jucundo  fanus  Amico.’1 

Sat.  v.  1.  i. 

As  correCt  a  writer  as  he  was  in  his  mod  elaborate  pieces, 
he  read  the  works  of  others  with  candour,  and  referved  his 
greateft  feverity  for  his  own  compofitions ;  being  readier  to 
cherifh  and  advance,  than  damp  or  deprefs,  a  riling  genius, 
and  as  patient  of  being  excelled  himfelf  (if  any  could  excel 
him)  as  induftrious  to  excel  others. 
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’Twere  to  be  wi{hed  he  had  confined  himfelf  to  a  particular 
profefiion,  who  was  capable  of  furpalfing  in  any ;  but,  in  this, 
his  want  of  application  was  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  his 
want  of  due  encouragement. 

He  palled  through  the  exercifes  of  the  college  and  univerfity 
with  unufual  applaufe  ;  and  though  he  often  fuffered  his  friends 
to  call  him  off  from  his  retirements,  and  to  lengthen  out 
thofe  jovial  avocations,  yet  his  return  to  his  ffudies  were  fo 
much  the  more  paffionate,  and  his  intention  upon  thofe  re¬ 
fined  pleafures  of  reading  and  thinking  fo  vehement  (to  which 
his  facetious  and  unbended  intervals  bore  no  proportion),  that 
the  habit  grew  upon  him,  and  the  feries  of  meditation  and  re¬ 
flection  being  kept  up  whole  weeks  together,  he  could  better 
fort  his  ideas,  and  take  in  the  fundry  parts  of  a  fcience  at  one 
view,  without  interruption  or  conrufion.  Some  indeed  of  his 
acquaintance,  who  were  pleafed  to  diftinguifh  between  the 
wit  and  the  fcholar,  extolled  him  altogether  on  the  account  of 
thefe  titles ;  but  others,  who  knew  him  better,  could  not  for¬ 
bear  doing  him  juftice  as  a  prodigy  in  both  kinds.  He  had 
fignalized  himfelf,  in  the  fchools,  as  a  philofopher  and  pole- 
mick  of  extenfive  knowledge  and  deep  penetration  ;  and  went 
through  all  the  courfes  with  a  wife  regard  to  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  each  fcience.  I  remember  him  in  the  Divinity- 
fchool  refponding  and  difputing  with  a  perfpicuous  energy,  a 
ready  exadtnefs,  and  commanding  force  of  argument,  when 
Dr.  Jane  worthily  prefided  in  the  chair  ;  whcfe  condefcenaing 
and  difinterefted  commendation  cf  him  gave  him  fuch  a  repu¬ 
tation  as  filenced  the  envious  malice  of  his  enemies*  who  durft 
not  contradict  the  approbation  cf  fo  profound  a  mafter  in  the¬ 
ology.  None  of  thofe  felf-fufficient  creatures,  who  have 
either  trifled  with  philofophy,  by  attempting  to  ridicule  it,  or 
have  encumbered  it  with  novel  terms  and  burdenfome  expla¬ 
nations,  underftood  its  real  weight  and  purity  half  fo  well  as 
Mr.  Smith.  He  was  too  difcerning  to  allow  cf  the  character 
of  unprofitable,  rugged,  and  abftrufe,  which  fome  fuperficial 
fciolifts  (fo  very  fmooth  and  polite  as  to  admit  of  no  impref- 
iion),  either  out  of  an  unthinking  indolence,  or  an  ill  ground¬ 
ed  prejudice,  had  affixed  to  this  fort  of  ftudies.  He  knew 
the  thorny  terms  cf  philofophy  ferved  well  to  fence-in  the 
true  doctrines  of  religion  ;  and  looked  upon  fchool-divinity  as 
upon  a  rough  but  well-wrought  army,  which  might  at  once 
adorn  and  defend  the  Chriftian  hero,  and  equip  him  for  the 
combat. 

Mr.  Smith  had  a  long  and  perfedt  intimacy  with  all  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Clafficks;  with  whom  he  had  carefully 
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compared  whatever  was  worth  perilling  in  the  French,  Spa- 
nifh,  and  Italian,  (to  which  languages  he  was  no  ftranger), 
and  in  all  the  celebrated  writers  of  his  own  country.  But 
then,  according  to  the  curious  obfervation  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Shaftefbury,  he  kept  the  poet  in  awe  by  regular  criticifm  ; 
and,  as  it  v/ere,  married  the  two  arts  for  their  mutual 
fupport  and  improvement.  There  was  not  a  traCl  ot 
credit,  upon  that  fubject,  which  he  had  not  diligently  exa¬ 
mined,  from  Ariftotle  down  to  Hedelin  and  Boffu  ;  lo  that, 
having  each  rule  conftantly  before  him,  he  could  carry  the 
art  through  every  poem,  and  at  once  point  out  the  graces 
and  deformities.  By  this  means  he  feemed  to  read  with  a 
defign  to  correCt,  as  well  as  imitate. 

Being  thus  prepared,  he  could  not  but  tafte  every  little  de¬ 
licacy  that  was  let  before  him  ;  though  it  was  impollible  for 
him  at  the  fame  time  to  be  fed  and  nourifhed  with  any  thing 
but  what  was  fubftantial  and  lafting.  He  confidered  the  an¬ 
cients  and  moderns  not  as  parties  or  rivals  for  fame,  but  as 
archit-eCts  upon  one  and  the  fame  plan,  the  Art  of  Poetry  : 
according  to  which  he  judged,  approved,  and  blamed,  without 
flattery  or  detraction.  If  he  did  not  always  commend  the 
compofitions  of  others,  it  was  notill-nature  (which  was  not 
in  his  temper) ;  but  ftriCt  juftice  would  not  let  him  call  a  few 
flowers  fet  in  ranks,  a  glib  meafure,  and  fo  many  couplets, 
by  the  name  of  poetry ;  he  was  of  Ben  Jonfon’s  opinion, 
who  could  not  admire 

. — — Verfes  as  fmooth  and  foft  as  cream, 

In  Which  there  was  neither  depth  nor  ftream. 

And  therefore,  though  his  want  of  complaifance  for  fome 
men’s  overbearing  vanity  made  him  enemies,  yet  the  better 
part  of  mankind  were  obliged  by  the  freedom  of  his  reflec¬ 
tions. 

Elis  Bodleian  Speech,  though  taken  from  a  remote  and  im¬ 
perfect  copy,  hath  fhewn  the  world  how  great  a  mafter  he  was 
of  the  Ciceronian  eloquence,  mixed  with  the  concifenefs  and 
force  of  Demofthenes,  the  elegant  and  moving  turns  of  Pliny, 
and  the  acute  and  wife  reflections  of  7  acitus. 

Since  Temple  and  Rofcommon,  no  man  underftood  Horace 
better,  efpecially  as  to  his  happy  diCtion,  rolling  numbers, 
beautiful  imagery,  and  alternate  mixture  of  the  foft  and  the 
fublime.  This  endeared  Dr.  Hannes’s  odes  to  him,  the  fineft 
genius  for  Latin  lyrick  ftnce  the  Auguftan  Age.  His  friend 
Mr.  Philips’s  ode  to  Mr.  St.John  (late  Lord  Bolingbroke), 
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after  the  manner  of  Horace’s  Lufory  or  Amatorian  Odes,  is 
certainly  a  mafter-piece  ;  but  Mr.  Smith’s  Pocockius  is  of  the 
fublimer  kind,  though,  like  Waller’s  writings  upon  Oliver 
Cromwell,  it  wants  not  the  moft  delicate  and  furprifing  turns 
peculiar  to  the  perfon  praifed.  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
feen  any  thing  like  it  in  Dr.  Bathurft,  who  had  made  fame 
attempts  this  way  with  applaufe.  He  was  an  excellent  judge 
of  humanity  ;  and  fo  good  an  hiftorian,  that  in  familiar  dif- 
courfe  he  would  talk  over  the  moft  memorable  fafts  in  anti¬ 
quity,  the  lives,  actions,  and  characters,  of  celebrated  men, 
with  amazing  facility  and  accuracy.  As  he  had  thoroughly 
read  and  digefted  Thuanus’s  works,  fo  he  was  able  to  copy 
after  him  ;  and  his  talent  in  this  kind  was  fo  well  known  and 
allowed,  that  he  had  been  Tingled  out  by  fome  great  men  to 
write  a  hiftory ;  which  it  was  for  their  intereft  to  have  done 
with  the  utmoft  art  and  dexterity.  I  fhall  not  mention  for 
what  reafons  this  defign  was  dropped,  though  they  are  very 
much  to  Mr.  Smith’s  honour.  The  truth  is,  and  I  fpeak  it 
before  living  witneftes,  whilft  an  agreeable  company  could  fix 
him  upon  a  fubject  of  ufeful  literature,  nobody  (hone  to  great¬ 
er  advantage;  he  feemed  to  be  that  Memmius  whom  Lu¬ 
cretius  fpeaks  pf : 

- — Quem  tu,  Dea,  tempore  in  omni 

Omnibus  ornatum  vQiuifti  excellere  rebus. 

His  works  are  not  many,  and  thofe  fcattered  up  and  down 
in  Mifcellanies  and  Collections,  being  wrefted  from  him  by 
his  friends  with  great  difficulty  and  reluCtance.  All  of  them 
together  make  but  a  final!  part  of  that  much  greater  body 
which  lies  difperfed  in  the  poffeffion  of  numerous  acquaint¬ 
ance  ;  and  cannot  perhaps  be  made  intire,  without  great  in- 
juftice  to  him,  becaufe  few  of  them  had  his  laft  hand,  and  die 
tranferiber  was  often  obliged  to  take  the  liberties  of  a  friend. 
His  condolence  for  the  death  of  Mr.  Philips  is  full  of  the  no- 
bleft  beauties,  and  hath  done  juftice  to  the  afhes  of  that  fe- 
cond  Milton,  whofe  writings  will  laft  as  lone:  as  the  Eng- 
lifti  language,  generofity,  and  valour.  For  him  Mr.  Smith 
had  contracted  a  perfedt  friendftiip ;  a  paffion  he  was  moft 
fufceptible  of,  and  whofe  laws  he  looked  upon  as  facred  and 
inviolable. 

Every  fubjeCt  that  pafled  under  his  pen  had  all  the  life,  pro¬ 
portion,  and  embellifliments  beftowed  on  it,  which  an  ex- 
quifite  fkill,  a  warm  imagination,  and  a  cool  j  udgement,  pof- 
fibly  could  beftow  on  it.  The  epique,  lyrick,  elegiac,  every 
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icrt  cf  poetry  he  touched  upon  (and  he  had  touched  upon  a 
great  variety),  was  raifed  to  its  proper  height,  and  the  dif- 
tcrences  between  each  of  them  obfsrved  with  a"  judicious  ac¬ 
curacy.  V/e  faw  the  cid  rules  and  new  beauties  placed  in  ad¬ 
mirable  order  by  each  other ;  and  there  was  a  predominant 
fancy  and  ipirit  of  his  own  infilled,  fuperior  to  what  fome 
draw  off  from  the  ancients,  or  form  poefies  here  and  there 
curled  out  of  tne  moderns,  by  a  painful  induftry  and  fervile 
imitation.  His  contrivances  were  adroit  and  magnificent; 
his  images  lively  and  adequate-;  his  fentiments  charming  and 
majeftick;  his  expreffions  natural  and  bold  ;  his  numbers  va¬ 
rious  and  founding  ;  and  that  enameled  mixture  of  claffical  wit, 
which,  without  redundance  and  affectation,  fparkled  through 
his  writings,  and  were  no  lefs  pertinent  and  agreeable. 

His  Phatdra  is  a  ccnfummate  tragedy,  and  the  fuccefs  of 
it  was  as  great  as  the  mold  fanguine  expectations  of  his  friends 
could  promife  or  forefee.  The  number  of  nights,  and  the 
common  method  of  rilling  the  houfe,  are  not  always  the  fureft 
marks  cf  judging  what  encouragement  a  play  meets  with: 
but  the  generority  of  all  the  perfons  of  a  refined  tafte  about 
town  was  remarkable  on  this  occarion ;  and  it  muft  not  be 
forgotten  how  zealcufly  Mr.  Addifon  efpoufed  his  intereft, 
with  all  the  elegant  judgement  and  diffurive  good-nature  for 
which  that  accompliflied  gentleman  and  author  is  fo  juftly 
valued  by  mankind.  But  as  to  Pheedra ,  fhe  has  certainly 
made  a  finer  figure  under  Mr.  Smith’s  conduCt,  upon  the 
Englifh  ftage,  than  either  in  Rome  or  Athens  ;  and  if  fhe 
excels  the  Greek  and  Latin  Pheedra ,  I  need  not  fay  file  fur- 
paffes  the  French  one,  though  embelliftied  with  whatever 
regular  beauties  and  moving  foftnefs  Racine  himfelf  could 
give  her. 

No  man  had  a  j utter  notion  of  the  difficulty  of  compering 
than  Mr.  Smith  ;  and  he  fometimes  would  create  greater  dif¬ 
ficulties  than  he  had  reafon  to  apprehend.  Writing  with  eafe, 
what  (as  Mr.  Wycherley  fpeaks)  may  be  eafily  written, 
moved  his  indignation.  When  he  was  writing  upon  a  fub- 
jeCt,  he  would  ferioufly  confider  what  Demofthenes,  Homer, 
Virgil,  or  Horace,  if  alive,  would  fay  upon  that  occafion, 
which  whetted  him  to  exceed  himfelf  as  well  as  others.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  he  could  not,  or  would  not,  finifli  feveral  fubjeCts 
he  undertook  ;  which  may  be  imputed  either  to  the  brifknefs 
of  his  fancy,  ft  ill  hunting  after  new  matter,  or  to  an  occa- 
fional  indolence,  which  fpleen  and  laffitude  brought  upon  him, 
which,  of  all  his  foibles,  the  world  was  leaft  inclined  to  forgive. 
That  this  was  not  owing  to  conceit  or  vanity,  or  a  fulnels  of 
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himfelf  (a  frailty  which  has  been  imputed  to  no  lefs  men  than 
Shakfpeare  and  Jonfon),  is  dear  from  hcr.'cej  becaufe  he  left 
his  works  to  the  entire  difpofal  cf  his  friends,  whofe  moll  ri¬ 
gorous  cenfures  he  even  courted  and  f  licifed,  fubmitting  to 
their  animadverficns,  and  the  freedom  they  took  with  them, 
with  an  unreferved  and  prudent  refignation. 

I  have  feen  fketches  and  rough  draughts  of  fome  poems  to 
be  defigned,  fet  out  analytically ;  wherein  the  fabl  >,  ftrudture, 
and  connexion,  the  images,  incidents,  moral,  epifodes,  and  a 
great  variety  of  ornaments,  were  fo  finely  laid  out,  fo  well 
fitted  to  the  rules  of  art,  and  fquared  fo  exactly  to  the  prece¬ 
dents  of  the  ancients,  that  I  have  often  looked  on  thcfe  poetical 
elements  with  the  lame  concern  with  which  curious  men  are 
affedted  at  the  fight  of  the  mod  entertaining  remains  and  ruins 
of  an  antique  figure  or  building.  Thofe  fragments  of  the 
learned,  which  fome  men  have  been  fo  proud  of  their  pains 
in  collecting,  are  ufelefs  rarities,  without  form  and  without 
life,  when  compared  with  thefe  embryos  which  wanted  not 
fpirit  enough  to  preferve  them ;  fo  that  I  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing,  that,  if  fome  of  them  were  to  come  abroad,  they  would 
be  as  highly  valued  by  the  poets,  as  the  fketches  of  Julio  and 
Titian  are  by  the  painters ;  though  there  is  nothing  in  them 
but  a  few  outlines,  as  to  the  defign  and  proportion. 

It  muft  be  confefled,  that  Mr.  Smith  had  fome  defects  in 
his  condudt,  which  thofe  are  mod  apt  to  remember  who  could 
imitate  him  in  nothing  elfe.  His  freedom  with  himfelf  drew 
feverer  acknowledgements  from  him  than  all  the  malice  he 
ever  provoked  was  capable  of  advancing,  and  he  did  not  fcru- 
pie  to  give  even  his  misfortunes  the  hard  name  of  faults;  but, 
if  the  world  had  half  his  good-nature,  all  the  fhady  parts  would 
be  entirely  ftruck  out  of  his  character. 

A  man,  who,  under  poverty,  calamities,  and  difappoint- 
ments,  could  make  fo  many  friends,  and  thofe  fo  truly  valua¬ 
ble,  muft  have  juft  and  noble  ideas  of  the  paffion  of  fiiend- 
fhip,  in  the  fuccefs  of  which  confifted  the  greateft,  if  not  the 
only,  happinefs  of  his  life.  He  knew  very  well  what  was  due 
to  his  birth,  though  Fortune  threw  him  fhort  of  it  in  every 
other  circumftance  of  life,  fie  avoided  making  any,  though 
perhaps  reafonable,  complaints  of  her  difpenfaticns,  under 
which  he  had  honour  enough  to  be  eafy,  without  touching  the 
favours  fine  flung  in  his  way  when  offered  to  him  at  the  price 
cf  a  more  durable  reputation.  He  took  care  to  have  no  deal¬ 
ings  with  mankind,  in  which  he  could  not  be  juft;  and  he 
defired  to  be  at  no  other  expence  in  his  pretentions  than  that  of 
intrinfick  merit,  which  was  the  only  burthen  and  reproach  he 
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ever  brought  upon  his  friends.  He  could  fay,  as  Horace  did 
of  himfelf,  what  I  never  yet  faw  tranflated  : 

“  — Meo  fum  pauper  in  sere.” 

At  his  coming  to  town,  no  man  was  more  furrounded  by  all 
thofe  who  really  had  or  pretended  to  wit,  or  more  courted  by 
the  great  men,  who  had  then  a  power  and  opportunity  of  en¬ 
couraging  arts  and  fciences,  and  gave  proofs  of  their  fondnefs 
for  the  name  of  Patron  in  many  inftances,  which  will  ever  be 
remembered  to  their  glory.  Mr.  Smith’s  characters  grew  upon 
his  friends  by  intimacy,  and  out-went  the  ftrongeft  prepof- 
feffions  which  had  been  conceived  in  his  favour.  Whatever 
quarrel  a  few  four  creatures,  whofe  obfcurity  is  their  happi- 
nefs,  may  poftibly  have  to  the  age ;  yet  amidft  a  ftudied  ne- 
gleCt,  and  total  difufe  of  all  thofe  ceremonial  attendances,  fa- 
fhionable  equipments,  and  external  recommendations,  which 
are  thought  neceffary  introductions  into  the  grande  monde , 
this  gentleman  was  fo  happy  as  {till  to  pleafe ;  and  whilft  the 
rich,  the  gay,  the  noble,  and  honourable,  faw  how  much  he 
excelled  in  wit  and  learning,  they  eafdy  forgave  him  all  other 
differences.  Hence  it  was  that  both  his  acquaintance  and  re¬ 
tirements  were  his  own  free  choice.  What  Mr.  Prior  obferves 
upon  a  very  great  character  was  true  of  him,  that  moji  of  his 
faults  brought  their  excufe  with  them. 

Thofe  who  blamed  him  molt  underflood  him  leaft,  it  being 
the  cuftom  of  the  vulgar  to  charge  an  excefs  upon  the  moft 
complaifant,  and  to  form  a  character  by  the  morals  of  a  few, 
who  have  fometimes  fpoiled  an  hour  or  two  in  good  compa¬ 
ny.  Where  only  fortune  is  wanting  to  make  a  great  name, 
that  fingle  exception  can  never  pafs  upon  the  beft  judges  and 
moft  equitable  obfervers  of  mankind ;  and  when  the  time 
comes  for  the  world  to  fpare  their  pity,  we  may  juftly  en¬ 
large  our  demands  upon  them  for  their  admiration. 

Some  few  years  before  his  death,  he  had  engaged  himfelf  in 
feveral  confiderable  undertakings  ;  in  all  which  he  had  prepared 
the  world  to  expeCt  mighty  things  from  him.  I  have  feen  about 
ten  fheets  of  his  EngliJ). b  Pindar ,  which  exceeded  any  thing  of 
that  kind  I  could  ever  hope  for  in  our  own  language.  He  had 
drawn  out  a  plan  of  a  tragedy  of  the  Lady  Jane  Grey ,  and  had 
gone  through  feveral  fcenes  of  it.  But  he  could  not  well 
have  bequeathed  that  work  to  better  hands  than  where,  I  hear, 
it  is  at  prefent  lodged ;  and  the  bare  mention  of  two  fuch 
names  may  juftify  the  largeft  expectations,  and  is  fufficient  to 
make  the  town  an  agreeable  invitation. 
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His  greateft  and  nobleft  undertaking  was  Longinus.  He 
had  finished  an  entire  tranflation  of  the  Sublime ,  which  he 
lent  to  the  reverend  Mr.  Richard  Parker,  a  friend  of  his,  late 
of  Merton  College,  an  exadt  critick  in  the  Greek  tongue, 
from  whom  it  came  to  my  hands.  The  French  verfion  of 
Monfieur  Soileau,  though  truly  valuable,  was  far  fhort  of  it. 
He  propofed  a  large  addition  to  this  work,  of  notes  and  obfer- 
vations  of  his  own,  with  an  entire  fyftem  of  the  Art  of  Poe¬ 
try,  in  three  books,  under  the  titles  of  Thought ,  Ditticn,  and 
Figure.  I  faw  the  laft  of  thefe  perfedt,  and  in  a  fair  copy, 
in  which  he  Ihewed  prodigious  judgement  and  reading;  and 
particularly  had  reformed  the  Art  of  Rhetorick ;  by  reducino- 
that  vaft  and  confufed  heap  of  terms,  with  which  a  lonv 
fuccefiion  of  pedants  had  encumbered  the  world,  to  a  very 
narrow  compafs,  comprehending  all  that  was  ufeful  and  orna¬ 
mental  in  poetry.  Under  each  head  and  chapter,  he  intend¬ 
ed  to  make  remarks  upon  all  the  ancients  and  moderns,  the 
Greek,  Latin,  Englilh,  French,  Spanilh,  and  Italian  poets, 
and  to  note  their  feveral  beauties  and  defefts. 

What  remains  of  his  works  is  left,  as  I  am  informed,  in  the 
hands  of  men  of  worth  and  judgement,  who  loved  him.  It 
cannot  be  fuppofed  they  would  fupprefs  any  thing  that  was  his, 
but  out  of  refpedt  to  his  memory,  and  for  want  of  proper 
hands  to  finilh  what  fo  great  a  genius  had  begun. 

SUCH  is  the  declamation  of  Ofdifworth,  written  while 
his  admiration  was  yet  frefn,  and  his  kindnefs  warm;  and 
therefore  fuch  as,  without  any  criminal  purpofe  of  deceivino- 
Ihews  a  ftrong  defire  to  make  the  molt  of  all  favourable 
truth.  I  cannot  much  commend  the  performance.  The 
praife  is  often  indiftindt,  and  the  fentences  are  loaded  with 
words  of  more  pomp  than  ufe.  There  is  little,  however 
that  can  be  contradicted,  even  when  a  plainer  tale  comes  to 
be  told. 

EDMUND  NEALE,  known  by  the  name  of  Smith, 
was  born  at  Handley,  the  feat  of  the  Lechmeres,  in  Wor- 
ceftedhire.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  uncertain*. 

He  was  educated  at  Weftminfter.  It  is  known  to  have 
been  the  pradice  of  Dr.  Bulby  to  detain  thefe  youth  lon^  at 
fchool,  of  whom  he  had  formed  the  higheft  expe&ations 
Smith  took  his  mailer’s  degree  on  the  8th  of  July,  1696  ;  he 

therefore 

*  By  his  epitaph  he  appears  to  have  been  42  years  old  when  he 
died.  He  was  confequently  born  in  the  year  1668.  R. 
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therefore  was  probably  admitted  into  the  univerfity  in  1689^ 
when  we  may  fuppofe  him  twenty  years  old. 

His  reputation  for  literature  in  his  college  was  fuch  as  has 
been  told  ;  but  the  indecency  and  licentioufnefs  of  his  beha¬ 
viour  drew  upon  him,  Dec.  24,  1694,  while  he  was  yet  only 
Batchelor,  a  public  admonition,  entered  upon  record,  in  order 
to  his  expulfion.  Of  this  reproof  the  effeCt  is  not  known* 
He  was  probably  lefs  notorious.  At  Oxford,  as  we  all  know, 
much  will  be  forgiven  to  literary  merit ;  and  of  that  he  had 
exhibited  fufficient  evidence  by  his  excellent  ode  on  the  death 
of  the  great  Oriental ift,  Dr.  Pocock,  who  died  in  1691,  and 
whofe  praife  mull  have  been  written  by  Smith  when  he  had 
been  but  two  years  in  the  univerfity. 

1  his  ode,  which  clofed  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Mufa 
Anglican 49  though  perhaps  fome  objections  may  be  made  to 
its  Latinity,  is  by  far  the  belt  Lyrick  compofition  in  that  col¬ 
lection  ;  nor  do  I  know  where  to  find  it  equalled  among  the 
modern  writers.  It  exprefTes,  with  great  felicity,  images  not 
claffical  in  clafiical  diCtion  :  its  digreflions  and  returns  have 
been  defervedly  recommended  by  Trapp  as  models  for  imi¬ 
tation. 

He  had  feveral  imitations  from  Cowley  : 

Teftitur  hinc  tot  fermo  coloribus 
Quot  tu,  Pococki,  diffimilis  tui 
Orator  effers,  quot  viciffim 
Te  memores  celebrare  gaudent. 

I  will  not  commend  the  figure  which  makes  the  orator  pro¬ 
nounce  the  colours ,  or  give  to  colours  memory  and  delight .  I 
quote  it,  however,  as  an  imitation  of  thefe  lines : 

So  many  languages  he  had  in  fore, 

That  only  Fame  fhall  fpeak  of  him  in  more. 

The  fimile,  by  which  an  old  man,  retaining  the  fire  of  his 
youth,  is  compared  to  JEtnz  flaming  through  thefnow,  which 
Smith  has  ufed  with  great  pomp,  is  ftolen  from  Cowley,  how¬ 
ever  little  worth  the  labour  of  conveyance. 

He  proceeded  to  take  his  degree  of  Matter  of  Arts,  July 
8,  1696.  Of  the  exercifes  which  he  performed  on  that  oc- 
cafion,  I  have  not  heard  any  thing  memorable. 

As  his  years  advanced,  he  advanced  in  reputation  ;  for  he 
continued  to  cultivate  his  mind,  though  he  did  not  amend  his 
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irregularities :  by  which  he  gave  To  much  offence,  that, 
April  24,  1700,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  declared  “  the  place 
“  of  Mr.  Smith  void,  he  having  been  convidted  of  riotous 
“  behaviour  in  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Cole,  an  apothecary :  but 
u  it  was  referred  to  the  Dean  when  and  upon  what  occafion 
“  the  fentence  fhould  be  put  in  execution.” 

Thus  tenderly  was  he  treated  :  the  governors  of  his  college 
could  hardly  keep  him,  and  yet  wifhed  that  he  would  not  force 
them  to  drive  him  away. 

Some  time  afterwards  he  affirmed  an  appearance  of  decen- 
cy  .  in  his  own  pbrafe,  he  whitened,  himfelf,  having  a  defire 
to  obtain  the  cenforfhip,  an  office  of  honour  and  l’ome  profit 
in  the  college;  but,  when  the  ele&ion  came,  the  preference 
was  given  to  Mr.  Foulkes ,  his  junior  :  the  fame,  I  fuppofe, 
that  joined  with  Friend  in  an  edition  of  part  of  Demofthenes. 
The  cenfor  Is  a  tutor ;  and  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  truft 
the  fuperintendance  of  others  to  man  who  took  fo  little  care 
of  himfelf. 

From  this  time  Smith  employed  his  malice  and  his  witao-ainft 
the  Dean,  Dr.  Aldrich,  whom  he  confidered  as  the  opponent  of 
his  claim.  Of  his  lampoon  upon  him,  I  once  heard  a  finale 
line  too  grofs  to  be  repeated.  ' 

But  he  was  ftill  a  genius  and  a  fcholar,  and  Oxford  was  un¬ 
willing  to  lofe  him :  he  was  endured,  with  all  his  pranks  And 
his  vices,  two  years  longer;  but  on  Dec.  20,  170c,  at  the 
in  nance  of  all  the  canons,  the  fentence  declared  five  years 
before  was  put  in  execution.  J 

The  execution  was,  I  believe,  filent  and  tender;  for  on- 
of  his  friends,  from  whom  I  learned  much  of  his  life,  apnea--- 
ed  not  to  know  it.  1 1  -  * 


He  was  now  dnven  to  .London,  where  he  affociated  him¬ 
felf  with  the  Whigs,  whether  becaufe  they  were  in  power  or 
becaufe  the  Tones  had  expelled  him,  or  becaufe  he  was  a  Whi<r 
by  principle,  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  He  was,  however® 
carefled  by  men  of  great  abilities,  whatever  were  their  party’ 
and  was  fupported  by  the  liberality  of  thofe  who  delisted  in 
his  converfation. 

There  was  once  a  defign,  hinted  at  by  Oldifworth,  to  have 
made  him  ufeful.  One  evening,  as  he  was  fitting  with  a  friend 
at  a  tavern,  he  was  called  down  by  the  waiter  ;  and,  having 
ftaid  fome  tune  below,  came  up  thoughtful.  After  a  pauffi, 
faid  he  to  his  friend,  “  He  that  wanted  me  below  was  Addifon 
«  )Thofe  bufmefs  was  to  tell  me  that  a  Hiftory  of  the  Revolu- 
«  was  intended,  and  to  propofe  that  I  fhould  undertake  it. 

I  faid.  What  (hall  I  do  with  the  charadier  of  Lord  Snn- 

V  0I-  V>  Y  “  derland  V 
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«  derland?’  and  Addifon  immediately  returned,  ‘When,  Rag, 

“  were  you  drunk  laft  ?’  and  went  away.” 

Captain  R.ag  was  a  name  which  he  got  at  Oxford  by  his 
negligence  of  drefs. 

This  ftory  I  heard  from  the  late  Mr.  Clark  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  to  whom  it  was  told  by  the  friend  of  Smith. 

Such  fcruples  might  debar  him  from  fome  profitable  employ¬ 
ments  ;  but,  as  they  could  not  deprive  him  of  any  real  efteem, 
they  left  him  many  friends  ;  and  no  man  was  ever  better  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  theatre  than  he,  who,  in  that  violent  conflidl  of 
parties,  had  a  Prologue  and  Epilogue  from  the  firft  wits  on 
either  fide. 

But  learning  and  nature  will  now  and  then  take  different 
courfes.  His  play  pleafed  the  criticks,  and  the  criticks  only. 
It  was,  as  Addifon  has  recorded,  hardly  heard  the  third  night. 
Smith  had  indeed  trufted  entirely  to  his  merit,  had  enfured  no 
band  of  applauders,  nor  ufed  any  artifice  to  force  fuccefs,  and 
found  that  native  excellence  was  not  Sufficient  for  its  own 
fupport. 

The  play,  however,  was  bought  by  Lintot,  who  advanced 
the  price  from  fifty  guineas,  the  current  rate,  to  fixty ;  and 
Halifax,  the  general  patron,  accepted  tha  dedication.  Smith’s 
indolence  kept  him  from  writing  the  dedication,  till  Lintot, 
after  fruitlefs  importunity,  gave  notice  that  he  would  publifh 
the  play  without  it.  Now,  therefore,  it  was  written;  and 
Halifax  expected  the  author  with  his  book,  and  had  prepared 
to  reward  him  with  a  place  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
Smith,  by  pride,  or  caprice,  or  indolence,  or  bafhfulnefs,  ne- 
gledfed  to  attend  him,  though  doubtlefs  warned  and  preffed  by 
his  friends,  aitd  at  laft  miffed  his  reward  by  not  going  to  fo- 
llcit  it. 

Addifon  has,  in  the  Speflator,  mentioned  the  negledt  of 
Smith’s  tragedy  as  difgraceful  to  the  nation,  and  imputes  it 
to  the  fondnefs  for  operas  then  prevailing.  The  authority  of 
Addifon  is  great  ;  yet  the  voice  of  the  people,  when  to  pleafe 
the  people  is  the  purpofe,  deferves  regard.  In  this  queftion,  I 
cannot  but  think  the  people  in  the  right.  The  fable  is  mytho¬ 
logical,  a  ftory  which  we  are  accuftomed  to  rejedf  as  faults  ; 
and  the  manners  are  fo  diftant  from  our  own,  that  we  know 
them  not  from  Sympathy,  but  by  ftudy :  the  ignorant  do  not 
underftand  the  a’dfion  ;  the  learned  rejedt  it  as  a  fchool-boy’s 
tale ;  incredulus  odi.  What  I  cannot  for  a  moment  believe,  I 
cannot  for  a  moment  behold  with  intereft  or  anxiety.  The 
Sentiments  thus  remote  from  life  are  removed  yet  further  by 
the  didtion,  which  is  too  luxuriant  and  Splendid  for  dialogue, 
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and  envelopes  the  thoughts  rather  than  dilplays  them.  It  is  a 
fcholar’s  play,  fuch  as  may  pleafe  the  reader  rather  than  the  fpec- 
tator  j  the  work  of  a  vigorous  and  elegant  mind,  accuftomed 
to  pleafe  itfelfwith  its  own  conceptions,  but  of  little  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  courfe  of  life. 

Dennis  tells  us,  in  one  of  his  pieces,  that  he  had  once  a  de¬ 
sign  to  have  written  the  tragedy  of  Phadra ;  but  was  convinc¬ 
ed  that  the  adtion  was  too  mythological. 

In  1709,  a  year  after  the  exhibition  of  Phadra ,  died  John 
Philips,  the  friend  and  fellow-collegian  of  Smith,  who,  on 
that  occafion,  wrote  a  poem,  which  jufttce  muft  place  amono- 
the  befl  elegies  which  our  language  can  fhew,  an  elegant  mix¬ 
ture  of  fondnefs  and  admiration,  of  dignity  and  foftnefs.  There 
are  fome  paffages  too  ludicrous  ;  but  every  human  performance 
has  its  faults. 

This  elegy  it  was  the  mode  among  his  friends  to  purchafe 
for  a  guinea ;  and,  as  his  acquaintance  was  numerous,  it  was 
a  very  profitable  poem. 

Of  his  Pindar  mentioned  by  Oldifworth,  I  have  never 
otherwife  heard.  His  Longinus  he  intended  to  accompany  with 
fome  illuftrations,  and  had  fele&ed  his  inftances  of  the  falfe 
Sublvne  from  the  works  of  Blackmore. 

He  refolved  to  try  again  the  fortune  of  the  Stage,  with  the 
ftory  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  It  is  not  unlikely  that* his  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  inefficacy  and  incredibility  of  a  mythological  tale 
might  determine  him  to  choofe  an  a&i'on  from  Engiifh  Hif- 
tory,  at  no  great  di fiance  from  our  own  times,  which  was  to 
end  in  a  real  event,  produced  by  the  operation  of  known  cha¬ 
racters. 

.  A  fubjeCt  will  not  eafily  occur  that  can  give  more  opportu¬ 
nities  of  informing  the  underftanding,  for  which  Smith  was  un- 
queftionably  qualified,  or  for  moving  the  paffions,  in  which  I 
fufpeCl  him  to  have  had  lefs  power. 

Having  formed  his  plan  and  collected  materials,  he  declared 
that  a  few  months  would  complete  his  defign ;  and,  that  he 
rmght  purfue  his  work  with  lefs  frequent  avocations,  he  was, 
in  June  1710,  invited  by  Mr.  GeorgeDucket  to  his  houfeat 
Gartham,  in  Wiltfhire.  Here  he  found  fuch  opportunities  cf 
indulgence  as  did  not  much  forward  his  ftudies,  and  particular¬ 
ly  fome  ftrong  ale,  too  delicious  to  be  refilled.  He  eat  and 
drank  till  he  found  himftlf  plethorick  :  and  then,  refolvi.no-  to 
eafe  himfelf  by  evacuation,  he  wrote  to  an  apothecary  in  the 
neighbourhood  a  prefcription  of  a  purge  fo  forcible,  that  the 
apothecary  thought  it  his  duty  to  delay  it  till  he  had  given  no¬ 
tice  of  its  danger.  Smith,  not  pleafed  with  the  contradiction 
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of  a  fhopman,  and  boaftful  of  his  own  knowledge,  treated 
the  notice  with  rude  contempt,  and  fwallowed  his  own  me¬ 
dicine,  which,  in  July,  1710,  brought  him  to  the  grave.  He 
was  buried  at  Gartham. 

Many  years  afterwards,  Ducket  communicated  to  Old- 
mixon,  the  hiftorian,  an  account  pretended  to  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  Smith,  that  Clarendon’s  Hiftory  was,  in  its 
publication,  corrupted  by  Aldrich,  Smalridge,  and  Atterbu¬ 
ry;  and  that  Smith  was  employed  to  forge  and  infert  the  al¬ 
terations. 

This  frory  was  publiftied  triumphantly  by  Oldmixon,  and 
may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  eagerly  received ;  but  its  pro- 
grefs  was  foon  checked;  for  finding  its  way  into  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Trevoux,  it  fell  under  the  eye  of  Atterbury,  then  an 
exile  in  France,  who  immediately  denied  the  charge,  with 
this  remarkable  particular,  that  he  never  in  his  whole  life 
had  once  fpoken  to  Smith  ;  his  company  being,  as  mull:  be 
inferred,  not  accepted  by  thofe  who  attended  to  their  cha¬ 
racters. 

The  charge  was  afterwards  very  diligently  refuted  by  Dr. 
Burton,  of  Fton,  a  man  eminent  for  literature ;  and,  though 
not  of  the  fame  party  with  Aldrich  and  Atterbury,  too  ftu- 
dious  of  truth  to  leave  them  burthened  with  a  falfe  charge. 
The  teftimonies  which  he  has  collected  have  convinced  man¬ 
kind  that  either  Smith  or  Ducket  was  guilty  of  wilful  and  ma¬ 
licious  falfehood. 

This  contreverfy  brought  into  view  thofe  parts  of  Smith’s 
life  which,  with  more  honour  to  his  name,  might  have  been 
concealed. 

Of  Smith  I  can  yet  fay  a  little  more.  He  was  a  man  of 
fuch  eftimation  among  his  companions,  that  the  cafual  cen¬ 
times  or  praifes  which  he  dropped  in  converfation  were  confi- 
dered,  like  thofe  of  Scaliger,  as  worthy  of  prefervation. 

He  had  great  readinefs  and  exaCtnefs  of  criticifm,  and  by  a 
curfory  glance  over  a  new  compofition  would  exactly  tell  all 
its  faults  and  beauties. 

He  was  remarkable  for  the  power  of  reading  with  great  ra¬ 
pidity,  and  of  retaining  with  great  fidelity  what  he  fo  eafily 
collected. 

He  therefore  always  knew  what  the  prefent  queftion  requir¬ 
ed  ;  and,  when  his  friends  expreffed  their  wonder  at  his  ac- 
quifitions,  made  in  a  ftate  of  apparent  negligence  and  drunk - 
ennefs,  he  never  difcovered  his  hours  of  reading  or  method  of 
ftudy,  but  involved  himfelf  in  affeCted  filence,  and  fed  his  own 
vanity  with  their  adrqjration. 
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One  practice  he  had,  which  was  eafily  obferved ;  if  any 
thought  or  image  was  prefented  to  his  mind,  that  he  could 
ufe  or  improve,  he  did  not  fuffer  it  to  be  loft ;  but,  amidft 
the  jollity  of  a  tavern,  or  in  the  warmth  of  converfation, 
very  diligently  committed  it  to  paper. 

Thus  it  was  that  he  had  gathered  two  quires  of  hints 
for  his  new  tragedy ;  of  which  Rowe,  when  they  were 
put  into  his  hands,  could  make,  as  he  fays,  very  little  ufe, 
but  which  the  collector  confidered  as  a  valuable  flock  of  ma¬ 
terials. 

When  he  came  to  London,  his  way  of  life  connedfed  him 
with  the  licentious  and  diflolute ;  and  he  affedted  the  airs 
and  gaiety  of  a  man  of  pleafure ;  but  his  drefs  was  always 
deficient  ;  fcholaftick  cloudmefs  ftill  hung  about  him ;  and 
Ins  merriment  was  fure  to  produce  the  fcorn  of  his  com¬ 
panions. 

With  all  his  careleffnefs,  and  all  his  vices,  he  was  one  of 
the  murmurers  at  Fortune;  and  wondered  why  he  was  fuf- 
fered  to  be  poor,  when  Addifon  was  carefied  and  preferred : 
nor  would  a  very  little  have  contented  him  ;  for  he  eftimated 
his  wants  at  fix  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

In  his  courfe  of  reading,  it  was  particular  that  he  had  di¬ 
ligently  perufed,  and  accurately  remembered,  the  old  romances 
of  knight-errantry. 

He  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  merit,  and  was  fome thing 
contemptuous  in  his  treatment  of  thcfe  whom  he  confidered 
as  not  qualified  to  oppofe  or  contradidi  him.  He  had  many 
rrailties  j  yet  it  cannot  but  be  fuppofed  that  he  had  great 
merit,  who  could  obtain  to  the  fame  play  a  prologue  from 
Addifon,  and  an  epilogue  from  Prior;  and  who  could  have 
at  once  the  patronage  of  Halifax,  and  the  praife  of  Oldif- 
worth. 

I  or  the  power  of  communicating  thefe  minute  memorials, 
I  am  indebted  to  my  converfation  with  Gilbert  \Valmfley,  late 
regifter  of  the  ecclefiaftical  court  of  Lichfield,  who  was  ac¬ 
quainted  both  with  Smith  and  Ducket;  and  declared,  that, 
if  the  tale  concerning  Clarendon  were  forged,  he  fhould  fuf- 
pe£t  Ducket  of  the  falfehood ;  ■“  for  Rag  was  a  man  of  o-reat 
«  veracity.”  '  0  ’  ‘  b 

Of  Gilbert  Walmfley,  thus  prefented  to  my  mind,  let  me 
indulge  myfelf  in  the  remembrance.  I  knew  him  very  early  ; 
he  was  one  of  the  firft  friends  that  literature  procured  me, 
and  I  hope  that  at  leaft  my  gratitude  made  me  worthy  of  his 
notice, 
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He  was  of  an  advanced  age,  and  I  was  only  yet  a  boy ; 
vet  he  never  received  my  notions  with  contempt.  He  was 
a  Whig,  with  all  the  virulence  and  malevolence  of  his  party ; 
yet  difference  of  opinion  did  not  keep  us  apart.  I  honoured 
him,  and  he  endured  me. 

He  had  mingled  with  the  gay  world  without  exemption  from 
its  vices  cr  its  follies,  but  had  never  negledfed  the  cultivation 
cf  his  mind;  his  belief  of  Revelation  W’as  unfhaken;  his 
learning  preferved  his  principles ;  he  grew  firfb  regular,  and 
then  pious. 

His  ftudie?  had  been  fo  various,  that  I  am  not  able  to  name 
a  man  of  equal  knowledge.  His  acquaintance  with  books  was 
great;  and  what  he  did  not  immediately  know  he  could  at 
leaft  tell  where  to  find.  Such  was  his  amplitude  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  fuch  his  copioufnefs  of  communication,  that  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  a  day  now  pafies  in  which  I  have  not  fome 
advantage  from  his  friendfnip. 

/it  this  man’s  table  I  enjoyed  many  chearful  and  inflrucfive 
hourc,  with  companions  fuch  as  are  net  often  found  ;  with  one 
who  has  lengthened,  and  one  who  has  gladdened  life ;  with 
X) r.  James,  whofe  fkill  in  Phyfick  will  be  long  remembered  ; 
and  with  David  Garrick,  whom  I  hoped  to  have  gratified  with 
this  character  of  our  common  friend  ;  but  what  are  the  hopes 
of  man  !  I  am  difappointed  by  that  ftroke  cf  death,  which 
has  eclipfed  the  gaiety  of  nations,  and  impoverifhed  the  pub- 
lick  ftock  of  harmlefs  pleafure. 

In  the  Library  at  Oxford  is  the  following  ludicrous  Analy- 

fts  cf  Pocockius  : 

Ex  Autographo. 

[Sent  by  the  Author  to  Mr.  Urry.J 

OPUSCULUM  hoc,  Halberdarie  ampliffime,  in  lucem 
proferre  hadterius  diftuli,  judicii  tui  acumen  fubveritus  mrgis 
quam  bipennis.  Tandem  aliquando  Oden  hanc  ad  te  rr.itto 
fublimem,  teneram,  fiebilem,  fuavem,  qualem  demum  divinus 
(fi  Mulls  vacaret)  fcripfiffitGaftrellus  :  adeo  fcilicet  fublimem 
ut  inter  legendum  dormire,  adeo  flebilem  ut  ridere  velis. 
Cujus  elegantiam  ut  melius  infpicias,  verfuum  ordinem  & 
materiam  breviter  referam.  imus  verfus  de  duebus  praeliis 
decantatis*  2dus  &  3US  de  Lotbaringio,  cuniculis  fubterra- 

neis,  faxis,  ponto,  hoftibus,  &  Alia.  "  4tus  &  5tus  catenis, 
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iubdibus,  uncis,  draconibus,  tigribus  &  crocodilis.  6U*,  7US 
8US,  9us}  de  Gomorrha,  de  Babylone,  Babele,  &  quodam 
domi  fuse  peregrino.  I0“s,  aliquid  de  quodam  Pocockio. 
Iius,  1 2US,  de  Syria,  Solyma.  13%  I4US,  de  Hofea,  & 
quercu,  &  de  juvene  quodam  valde  fene.  1 5US,  l6us,  de 
R, tna,  &  quomodo  iEtna  Pocockio  fit  valde  fimilis.  I7US, 
i8«s,  de  tuba,  aftro,  umbra,  fiammis,  rotis,  Pocockio  non 
negledto.  Caetera  de  Chriftianis,  Ottomanis,  Babylon ii?, 
Arabibus,  &  graviffima  agrorum  melancholia  5  de  Cad’are 
F lac co *,  Neftore,  &  miferando  juvenis  cujufdam  florentiffimi 
fato,  anno  astatis  fuse  centefimo  prsemature  abrepti.  Quge 
omnia  cum  accurate  expenderis,  necefte  eft  ut  Oden  banc 
meam  admiranda  plane  varietate  conftare  fatearis.  Subito  ad 
Batavos  proficifor,  Jauro  ab  illis  donandus.  Prius  vera  Pem- 
brochienies  voco  ad  certamen  Poeticum.  Vale. 


IlluftrilHma  tua  deofculor  crura. 

E.  SMITH. 


* rfPro  Flacco,  animo  paulo  attentiore,  fcrlpfiffem  Marone. 
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Of  Mr.  RICHARD  DUKE  I  can  find  few  me¬ 
morials.  He  was  bred  at  Weftminfter*  and  Cambridge 
and  Jacob  relates,  that  he  was  fome  time  tutor  to  the  duke  of 
Richmond.  .  ; 

He  appears  from  his  writings  to  have  been  not  ill  quali¬ 
fied  for  poetical  compofitions ;  and  being  confcious  of  his 
powers,  when  he  left  the  univerfity,  he  enlifted  himfelf  among 
the  Wits.  He  was  the  familiar  friend  of  Otway  ■,  and  was 
engaged,  among  other  popular  names,  in  the  tranilations  of 
Ovid  and  Juvenal.  In  his  Review ,  though  unfinifhed,  are 
fome  vigorous  lines.  His  poems  are  not  below  mediocrity  5 
nor  have  I  found  much  in  them  to  be  praifedf.  i  '  V 
With  the  wit  he  feems  to  have  fhared  the  diffolutenefs 
of  the  times :  for  fome  of  his  compofitions  are  fuch  as  he 
mull  have  reviewed  with  deteftation  in  his  later  days,, 
when  he  publiihed  thofe  Sermons  which  Felton  has  com¬ 
mended.  ,  •.  J 

Perhaps,  like  fome  other  foolifh  young  men,  he  rather 
talked  than  lived  vicioufly,  in  an  age  when  he  that  would 
be  thought  a  Wit  was  afraid  to  fay  his  prayers  j  and  what- 

i  ever 

*  He  was  admitted  there  in  1670;  was  ele&ed  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1675;  and  took  his  mailer's  degree  in 
a682.  N.  i  - 

J  They  make  part  of  a  volume  publiihed  by  Tonfon  in  8vo. 
1717,  containing  the  poems  of  the  earl  of  Rofcommon,  and  the 
duke  of  Buckingham's  Effay  on  Poetry  ;  but  were  iirft  publiih¬ 
ed  in  Dryden's  Mifcellany,  as  were  moil,  if  not  all,  of  the 
poems  in  that  collection.  H. 
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ever  might  have  been  bad  in  the  firft  part  of  his  life,  was 
furely  condemned  and  reformed  by  his  better  judgement. 

In  1683,  being  then  matter  of  arts,  and  fellow  of  Trinity 
College  in  Cambridge,  he  wrote  a  poem  on  the  marriage  of 
the  Lady  Anne  with  George  Prince  of  Denmark. 

He  then  took  orders  ;  and,  being  made  prebendary  of  Glou- 
cefter,  became  a  prodtor  in  convocation  for  that  church,  and 
chaplain  to  Qyeen  Anne. 

In  1710,  he  was  prefented  by  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter 
to  the  wealthy  living  of  Witney  in  Oxfordfhire,  which  he 
enjoyed  but  a  few  months.  On  February  10,  1710-11, 
having  returned  from  an  entertainment,  he  was  found 
dead  the  next  morning.  His  death  is  mentioned  in  Swift’s 
-Journal, .  ,  •  -  •  .  ; 
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"W  ILLIAM  KING  was  born  in  London  in  1663 ;  the 
Son  of  Ezekiel  King,  a  gentleman.  He  was  allied  to  the 
family  of  Clarendon. 

From  Weftminfter-fchool,  where  he  was  a  fcholar  on  the 
foundation  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Bufby,  he  was  at  eighteen 
elected  to  Chrift-church,  in  1681 ;  where  he  is  faid  to  have 
profecuted  his  ftudies  with  fo  much  intenfenefs  and  activity, 
that  before  he  was  eight  years  ftanding  he  had  read  over,  and 
made  remarks  upon,  twenty-two  thoufand  odd  hundred  books 
and  manuferipts.  The  books  were  certainly  not  very  long, 
the  manuferipts  not  very  difficult,  nor  the  remarks  very  large ; 
for  the  calculator  will  find  that  he  difpatched  feven  a  day  for 
every  day  of  his  eight  years  ;  with  a  remnant  that  more  than 
fatisfies  moll:  other  ftudents.  He  took  his  degree  in  the  moft 
expenfive  manner,  as  a  grand  compounder  ;  whence  it  is  inferred 
that  he  inherited  a  confiderable  fortune. 

In  1688,  the  fame  year  in  which  he  was  made  matter 
of  arts,  he  publifhed  a  confutation  of  Varillas’s  account  of 
Wickliffe  ;  and  engaging  in  the  ftudy  of  the  Civil  Law, 
became  dodtor  in  1692,  and  was  admitted  advocate  at  Doc¬ 
tors  Commons. 

He  had  already  made  fome  tranfiations  from  the  French, 
and  written  fome  humorous  and  fatirical  pieces;  when,  in 
1694,  Molefworth  publifhed  his  Account  of  Denmark ,  in  which 
he  treats  the  Danes  and  their  monarch  with  great  contempt ; 
and  takes  the  opportunity  of  infinuating  thofe  wild  principles, 
by  which  he  fuppofes  liberty  to  be  eftablifhed,  and  by  which 
his  adverfaries  fufpect  that  all  fubordination  and  government 
is  endangered. 

This  book  offended  Prince  George;  and  theDanifh  minif- 
ter  prefented  a  memorial  again#  it.  The  principles  of  its 
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author  did  not  pleafe  Dr.  King ;  and  therefore  he  undertook 
to  confute  part,  and  laugh  at  the  reft.  The  controverfy  is  now 
forgotten:  and  books  of  this  kind  feldora  live  long,  when  in- 
tereft  and  refenttnent  have  ceafed. 

In  1697,  he  mingled  in  the  controverfy  between  Boyle  and 
Bentley  ;  and  was  one  of  thofe  who  tried  what  Wit  could  per¬ 
form  in  oppofition  to  Learning,  op  a  queftion  which  Learning 
only  could  decide, 

In  1699,  was  publifhed  by  him  A  Journey  to  London ,  after 
the  method  of  Dr,  Martin  Lifter,  who  had  publifhed  A  Jour¬ 
ney  to  Paris ,  And,  in  1700,  he  fatirifed  the  Royal  Society, 
at  lea  ft  Sir  Hans  Sloane  their  prefident,  in  two  dialogues,  in-, 
tituled  The  Tranfaflioneer, 

Though  he  was  a  regular  advocate  in  the  courts  of  civil  and 
qanon  law,  he  did  not  love  his  profeffion,  nor  indeed  any  kind 
of  bufinefs  which  interrupted  his  voluptuary  dreams,  or  forced 
him  to  roufe  from  that  indulgence  in  which  only  he  could  find 
delight.  His  reputation  as  a  civilian  was  yet  maintained  by 
his  judgements  in  the  courts  of  Delegates,  and  raifed  very 
high  by  the  addrefs  and  knowledge  which  he  difcovered  in 
1700,  when  he  defended  the  Earl  of  Anglefea  againft  his  lady, 
afterwards  dutchefs  of  Buckinghamlhire,  who  filed  for  a  di¬ 
vorce,  and  obtained  it. 

The  expence  of  his  pleafures,  and  neglect  of  bufinefs,  had 
now  leflened  his  revenues  ;  and  he  was  willing  to  accept  of  a 
fettlement  in  Ireland,  where,  about  1702,  he  was  made  judge 
of  the  admiralty,  commiffioner  of  the  prizes,  keeper  of  the  re¬ 
cords  in  Birmingham’s  tower,  and  vicar-general  to  Dr.  Marfh, 
the  primate, 

But  it  is  vain  to  put  wealth  within  the  reach  of  him  who 
will  not.  ftretch  out  his  hand  to  take  it.  King  foon  found  a 
friend,  as  idle  and  thoughtlefs  as  himfelf,  in  Upton ,  one  of  the 
judges,  who  had  a  pleafant  hoove  called  Mountown,  near 
Dublin,  to  which  King  frequently  retired  j  delighting  to  ne- 
gleft  his  intereft,  forget  his  cares,  apd  defer  this  duty. 

Here  he  wrote  Mully  of  Mountown ,  a  poem ;  by  which, 
though  fanciful  readers  in  the  pride  of  fagacity  haVe  given  it  a 
poetical  interpretation,  was  meant  originally  no  more  than  it 
expreffed,  as  it  was  dilated  only  by  the  author’s  delight  in 
the  quiet  of  Mountown , 

In  1708,  when  Lord  Wharton  was  fent  to  govern  Ireland, 
King  returned  to  London,  with  his  poverty,  his  idlenefs,  and 
his  wit ;  and  publifhed  fome  effays  called  Ufeful  Tranjaftions. 
His  Voyage  to  the  Ifland  of  Cajamai  is  particularly  commended. 
He  then  wrote  the  Art  of  Love,  a  poem  remarkably  notwith- 
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Landing  its  title,  for'  purity  of  fentiment ;  and  in  1709 
imitated  Horace  in  an  Art  of  Cookery ,  -which  he  publifhed, 
with  fome  letters  to  Dr.  Lifter. 

In  1710,  he  appeared  as  a  lover  of  the  Church,  on  the  fide 
of  Sacheverell ;  and  was  fuppofed  to  have  concurred  at  leaft 
in  the  projection  of  The  Examiner.  His  eyes  were  open  to  all 
the  operations  of  Whiggifm  ;  and  he  beftowed  fome  ftriftures 
upon  Dr.  Kennet’s  adulatory  fermon  at  the  funeral  of  the 
duke  of  Devonfhire. 

The  Hijiory  of  the  Heathen  Gods ,  a  book  compofed  for 
fchools,  was  written  by  him  in  17 11.  The  work  is  ufeful ; 
but  might  have  been  produced  without  the  powers  of  King. 
The  fame  year,  he  publiftied  Rufinus ,  an  hiftorical  effay  ;  and 
a  poem,  intended  to  difpofe  the  nation  to  think  as  he  thought 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  adherents. 

In  1711,  competence,  if  not  plenty,  was  again  put  into  his 
power.  He  was,  without  the  trouble  of  attendance,  or  the 
mortification  of  a  requeft,  made  gazetteer.  Swift,  Freind, 
Prior,  and  other  men  of  the  fame  party,  brought  him  the  key 
of  the  gazetteer’s  office.  He  was  now  again  placed  in  a  profi¬ 
table  employment,  and  again  threw  the  benefit  away.  An  ad 
of  Infolvency  made  his  bufinefs  at  that  time  particularly  trou- 
blefome;  and  he  would  not  wait  till  hurry  Ihould  be  at  an  end, 
but  impatiently  refigned  it,  and  returned  to  his  wonted  indi¬ 
gence  and  amufements. 

One  of  his  amufements  at  Lambeth,  where  he  refided,  was 
to  mortify  Dr.  Tenifon,  the  archbiftiop,  by  a  publick  feftivity, 
on  the  furrender  of  Dunkirk  to  Hill ;  an  event  with  which 
Tenifon’s  political  bigotry  did  not  fufFer  him  to  be  delighted. 
King  was  refolved  to  counteract  his  fullennefs,  and  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  a  few  barrels  of  ale  filled  the  neighbourhood  with  hc- 
neft  merriment. 

In  the  autumn  of  1712,  his  health  declined  ;  he  grew  weak¬ 
er  by  degrees,  and  died  on  Chriftmas-day.  Though  his  life  had 
not  been  without  irregularity,  his  principles  were  pure  and  or¬ 
thodox,  and  his  death  was  pious. 

After  this  relation,  it  will  be  naturally  fuppofed  that  his  po¬ 
ems  were  rather  the  amufements  of  idlenefs  than  efforts  of 
ftudy ;  that  he  endeavoured  rather  to  divert  than  aftonilh  ; 
that  his  thoughts  feldom  afpired  to  fublimity ;  and  that,  if  his 
verfe  was  eafy  and  his  images  familiar,  he  attained  what  he  de¬ 
fined.  His  purpofe  is  to  be  merry;  but  perhaps,  to  enjoy 
his  mirth,  it  may  be  fometimes  neceffary  to  think  well  of  his 
opinions. 
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X  HOMAS  SPRAT  was  born  in  1636,  at  Tallaton  in 
Devonfhire,  the  fon  of  a  clergyman ;  and  having  been  edu¬ 
cated,  as  he  tells  of  himfelf,  not  at  Weftminfter  or  Eton,  but 
at  a  little  fchool  by  the  church-yard  fide,  became  a  com¬ 
moner  at  Wadham  College  in  Oxford  in  1651  ;  and,  being 
chofen  fcholar  next  year,  proceeded  through  the  ufual  acade¬ 
mical  courfe  ;  and,  in  1657,  became  matter  of  arts.  He  ob¬ 
tained  a  fellowfhip,  and  commenced  poet. 

In  1659,  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Oliver  was  publifhed, 
with  thofe  ofDryden  and  Waller.  In  his  dedication  to  Dr. 
Wilkins,  he  appears  a  very  willing  and  liberal  encomiaft,  both 
of  the  living  and  the  dead.  He  implores  his  patron’s  excufe 
of  his  verfes,  both  as  falling  “  fo  infinitely  below  the  full  and 
“  fublime  genius  of  that  excellent  poet  who  made  this  way  of 
“  writing  free  of  our  nation,”  and  being  “  fo  little  equal 
“  and  proportioned  to  the  renown  of  a  prince  on  whom  they 
w  were  written;  fuch  great  actions  and  lives  deferving  to  be 
“  the  fubjeft  of  the  nobleft  pens  and  moft  divine  phanfies.” 
He  proceeds :  “  Having  fo  long  experienced  your  care  and 
“  indulgence,  and  been  formed,  as  it  were,  by  your  own 
“  hands,  not  to  entitle  you  to  any  thing  which  my  meannefs 
“  produces  would  be  not  only  injuftice,  but  facrilege. 

He  publifhed,  the  fame  year,  a  poem  on  the  Plague  of 
Athens  ;  afubjectt  of  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  what  could  re¬ 
commend  it.  To  thefe  he  added  afterwards  a  poem  on  Mr. 
Cowley’s  death. 

After  the  Reftoration  he  took  orders,  and  by  Cowley’s  re¬ 
commendation  was  made  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
whom  he  is  faid  to  have  helped  in  writing  the  Rehearfal.  He 
was  likewife  chaplain  to  the  king. 
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As  he  was  the  favourite  of  Wilkins,  at  whofe  houfe  began 
thofe  philofophical  conferences  and  enquiries  which  in  time 
produced  the  Royal  Society,  he  was  confequently  engaged  in 
the  fame  ftudies,  and  became  one  of  the  fellows ;  and  when, 
after  their  incorporation,  fomething  feemed  neceflary  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  publick  to  the  new  inftitution,  he  undertook  to  write 
its  hiftory,  which  he  publiftied  in  1667.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  books  which  (election  of  fentiment  and  elegance  of  diction 
have  been  able  to  preferve,  though  written  upon  a  fubjedl  flux 
and  tranfitory.  The  hiftory  of  the  Royal  Society  is  now  read, 
not  with  the  wifh  to  know  what  they  were  then  doing,  but 
how  their  Tranfadlions  are  exhibited  by  Sprat. 

In  the  next  year  he  publiftied  Obfcrvations  on  Sorbiere's 
Voyage  into  England ,  in  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Wren.  This  is  a 
work  not  ill-performed  ;  but  perhaps  rewarded  with  at  leaft  its 
full  proportion  of  praife. 

In  1668,  he  publiftied  Cowley’s  Latin  poems,  and  prefixed 
in  Latin  the  Life  of  the  Author;  which  he  afterwards  ampli¬ 
fied,  and  placed  before  Cowley’s  Englifh  works,  which  were 
by  will  committed  to  his  care. 

Ecclefiaftical  benefices  now  fell  faft  upon  him.  In  1668, 
he  became  a  prebendary  of  Weftminfter,  and  had  afterwards 
the  church  of  St.  Margaret,  adjoining  to  the  Abbey.  He  was, 
in  1680,  made  canon  of  Windfor  ;  in  1683,  dean  of  Weft¬ 
minfter  ;  and,  in  1684,  biftiop  of  Rochefter. 

The  Court  having  thus  a  claim  to  his  diligence  and  grati¬ 
tude,  he  was  required  to  write  the  Hiftory  of  the  Rye-houfe 
Plot;  and,  in  1685,  publiftied  A  true  Account  and  Declaration 
of  the  horrid  Conspiracy  againjl  the  late  Kingy  his  prefent  Majef- 
tjy  and  the  prefent  Government ;  a  performance  which  he 
thought  convenient,  after  the  Revolution,  to  extenuate  and 
excufe. 

The  fiime  year,  being  clerk  of  the  clofet  to  the  king,  he 
was  made  dean  of  the  chapel-royal ;  and,  the  year  afterwards, 
received  the  laft  proof  of  his  matter’s  confidence,  by  being  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  commiflioners  for  ecclefiaftical  affairs.  On 
the  critical  day,  when  the  Declaration  diftinguifhed  the  true 
foils  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  flood  neuter,  and  permit¬ 
ted  it  to  be  read  at  Weftminfter;  but  prefled  none  to  violate 
his  conscience  ;  and,  when  the  biftiop  of  London  was  brought 
before  them,  gave  his  voice  in  his  favour. 

Thus  far  he  fuffered  intereft  or  obedience  to  carry  him  ;  but 
further  he  rerufea  co  gc.  When  he  found  that  the  powers  cf 
the  ecclefiaftical  commiflion  were  to  be  exercifed  againft  thofe 
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who  had  refufed  the  Declaration,  he  wrote  to  the  lords,  and 
other  commiffioners,  a  formal  profeffion  of  his  unwillingnefs  to  * 
exercife  that  authority  any  longer,  and  withdrew  himfelf  from 
them.  After  they  had  read  his  letter,  they  adjourned  for  fix 
months,  and  fcarcely  ever  met  afterwards. 

When  king  James  was  frighted  away,  and  a  new  govern¬ 
ment  was  to  be  fettled,  Sprat  was  one  of  thofe  who  considered, 
in  a  conference,  the  great  queftion.  Whether  the  crown  was 
vacant  ?  and  manfully  fpoke  in  favour  of  his  old  mafter. 

He  complied,  however,  with  a  new  eftablifhment,  and  was 
left  unmolefted ;  but,  in  1692,  a  ftrange  attack  was  made  up¬ 
on  by  him  by  one  Robert  Young  and  Stephen  Blackhead ,  both 
men  convicted  of  infamous  crimes,  and  both,  when  the  fcheme 
was  laid,  prifoners  in  Newgate.  Thefe  men  drew  up  an  Af- 
fociation,  in  which  they  whofe  names  were  fubfcribed  declared 
their  refolution  to  reftore  king  James,  to  feize  the  princefs  of 
Orange  dead  or  alive,  and  to  be  ready  with  thirty  thoufand 
men  to  meet  king  James  when  he  fhould  land.  To  this  they 
put  the  names  of  Sancroft,  Sprat,  Marlborough,  Salifbury,  and 
others.  The  copy  of  Dr.  Sprat’s  name  was  obtained  by  a  fic¬ 
titious  requeft,  to  which  an  anfwer  in  his  own  hand  was  defir— 
ed.  His  hand  was  copied  fo  well,  that  he  confeffed  it  might 
have  deceived  himfelf.  Blackhead,  who  had  carried  the  letter, 
being  fent  again  with  a  plaufible  meflage,  was  very  curious  to 
fee  the  houfe,  and  particularly  importunate  to  be  let  into  the 
ftudy ;  where,  as  is  fuppofed,  he  defigned  to  leave  the  AfToci- 
ation.  This,  however,  was  denied  him  ;  and  he  dropped  it  in 
a  flower-pot  in  the  parlour. 

Young  now  laid  an  information  before  the  Privy  Council ; 
and  May  7,  1692,  the  bifhop  was  arrefted,  and  kept  at  a  mef- 
fenger’s  under  a  ftriCt  guard  eleven  days.  His  houfe  was 
fearched,  and  directions  were  given  that  the  flower-pots  fhould 
be  infpeCted.  The  meffengers,  however,  milled  the  room  in 
which  the  paper  was  left.  Blackhead  went  therefore  a  third 
time;  and  finding  his  paper  where  he  had  left  it,  brought 
it  away. 

The  bifhop,  having  been  enlarged,  was,  on  June  the  10th 
and  13th,  examined  again  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  con¬ 
fronted  with  his  accufers.  Young  perfifted,  with  the  moil: 
obdurate  impudence,  againft  the  ftrengeft  evidence ;  but  the 
refolution  of  Blackhead  by  degrees  gave  way.  There  remain¬ 
ed  at  laft  no  doubt  of  the  bifhop’s  innocence,  who,  with  great 
prudence  and  diligence,  traced  the  progrefs,  and  detected  the 
characters  of  the  two  informers,  and  publifhed  an  account  of 
his  own  examination  and  deliverance  ;  which  made  fuch  an 
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impreflion  upon  h'm,  that  he  commemorated  it  through  life  by 
an  yearly  day  of  thankfgiving. 

With  what  hope,  or  what  intereft,  the  villains  had  contrived 
an  accufation  which  they  mult  know  themfelves  utterly  unable 
to  prove,  was  never  difcovered. 

After  this,  he  palled  his  days  in  the  quiet  exercife  of  his 
function,  When  the  caufe  of  Sacheverell  put  the  publick  in 
commotion,  he  honeftly  appeared  among  the  friends  of  the 
church.  He  lived  to  his  feventy-ninth  year,  and  died  May 
20,  1713. 

Burnet  is  not  very  favourable  to  his  memory;  but  he  and 
Burnet  were  old  rivals.  On  fome  publick  occafion  they  both 
preached  before  the  houfe  of  commons.  There  prevailed  in 
thofe  days  an  indecent  cuftom :  when  the  preacher  touched  any 
favourite  topick  in  a  manner  that  delighted  his  audience,  their 
approbation  was  exprelfed  by  a  loud  hum ,  continued  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  zeal  or  pleafure.  When  Burnet  preached, 
part  of  his  congregation  hummed  fo  loud  and  fo  long,  that  he  fat 
down  to  enjoy  it,  and  rubbed  his  face  with  his  handkerchief. 
When  Sprat  preached,  he  likewife  was  honoured  with  the  like 
animating  hum ;  but  he  ftretched  out  his  hand  to  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  cried,  “  Peace,  peace,  I  pray  you,  peace.” 

This  I  was  told  in  my  youth  by  my  father,  an  old  man,  who 
had  been  no  carelefs  obferver  of  the  pafTages  of  thofe  times. 

Burnet’s  fermon,  fays  Salmon,  was  remarkable  for  fedition, 
and  Sprat’s  for  loyalty.  Burnet  had  the  thanks  of  the  houfe  ; 
Sprat  had  no  thanks,  but  a  good  living  from  the  king,  which,  he 
faid,  was  of  as  much  value  as  the  thanks  of  the  commons. 

The  works  of  Sprat,  befides  his  few  poems,  are,  The  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Royal  Society,  The  Life  of  Cowley,  The  Anfwer 
to  Sorbiere,  The  Hiftory  of  the  Rye-houfe  Plot,  The  Relati¬ 
on  of  his  own  Examination,  and  a  volume  of  Sermons.  I 
have  heard  it  obferved,  with  great  juftnefs,  that  every  book  is 
of  a  different  kind,  and  that  each  has  its  dirtinct  and  charac- 
ieriftical  excellence. 

My  bufmefs  is  only  with  his  poems.  He  confidered  Cowley 
as  a  model ;  and  fuppofed  that,  as  he  was  imitated,  perfection 
was  approached.  Nothing,  therefore,  but  Pindarick  liberty 
was  to  be  expeCted.  There  is  in  his  few  productions  no  want 
of  fuch  conceits  as  he  thought  excellent;  and  of  thofe  our  judge¬ 
ment  may  be  fettled  by  the  firft  that  appears  in  his  praife  of 
Cromwell,  where  he  fays,  that  Cromwell’s  (t  fame,  like  man, 
«  will  grow  white  as  it  grows  old,’’ 
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PIE  life  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax  was  properly  that  of  an 
artful  and  aftive  ftatefman,  employed  in  balancing  parties, 
contriving  expedients,  and  combating  oppofition,  and  expofed 
to. the  viciffitudes  of  advancement  and  degradation;  but,  in 
this  collection,  poetical  merit  is  the  claim  to  attention ;  and 
the  account  which  is  here  to  be  expected  may  properly  be  pro¬ 
portioned  not  to  his  influence  in  the  ftate,  but  to  his  rank 
among  the  writers  of  verfe. 

Charles  Montague  was  born  April  16,  1661,  at  Horton, 
in  Northamptonfhire,  the  fon  of  Mr.  George  Montague,  a 
younger  fon  of  the  Earl  of  Manchefter.  He  was  educated 
firft  in  the  country,  and  then  removed  to  Weftminfter,  where, 
in  1677,  he  was  chofen  a  king’s  fcholar,  and  recommended 
himfelf  to  Bufby  by  his  felicity  in  extemporary  epigrams.  He 
contracted  a  very  intimate  friendlhip  with  Mr.  Stepney;  and, 
in  1682,  when  Stepney  was  eledted  at  Cambridge,'  the  election 
of  Montague  being  not  to  proceed  till  the  year  following,  he 
was  afraid  left  by  being  placed  at  Oxford  he  might  be  feparated 
from  his  companion,  and  therefore  folicited  to  be  removed  to 
Cambridge,  without  waiting  for  the  advantages  of  another 
year. 

It  feems  indeed  time  to  wifh  for  a  removal ;  for  he  was  al¬ 
ready  a  fchool-boy  of  one-and-twenty. 

His  relation,  Dr.  Montague,  was  then  mailer  of  the  col¬ 
lege  in  which  he  was  placed  a  fellow-commoner,  and  took  him 
under  his  particular  care.  Here  he  commenced  an  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  great  Newton,  which  continued  through  his 
life,  and  was  at  laft  attefted  by  a  legacy. 
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In  1685,  his  verfes  on  the  death  of  king  Charles  made  fuch 
an  impreffion  on  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  that  he  was  invited  to 
town,  and  introduced  by  that  univerfal  patron  to  the  other 
wits.  In  1687,  he  joined  with  Prior  in  the  City  Monfe  and 
the  Country  Moufe ,  a  burlefque  of  Dryden’s  Hind  and  Panther. 
He  figned  the  invitation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  fat  in 
the  convention.  He  about  the  fame  time  married  the  countefs 
dowager  of  Manchefter,  and  intended  to  have  taken  orders ; 
but  afterwards  altering  his  purpofe,  he  purchafed  for  15001. 
the  place  of  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  council. 

After  he  had  written  his  epiftle  on  the  victory  of  the  Boyney 
his  patron  Dorfet  introduced  him  to  king  William,  with  this 
expreffion  :  “  Sir,  I  have  brought  a  Moufe  to  wait  on  your  Ma- 
jefty.”  To  which  the  king  is  faid  to  have  replied,  “  You  do 
«  -well  to  put  me  in  the  way  of  making  a  Man  of  him and 
ordered  him  a  penfion  of  five  hundred  pounds.  This  ftory, 
however  current,  feems  to  have  been  made  after  the  event. 
The  king’s  anfwer  implies  a  greater  acquaintance  with  our 
proverbial  and  familiar  didlion  than  king  William  could  pof- 
fibly  have  attained. 

In  1691,  being  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  he  ar¬ 
gued  warmly  in  favour  of  a  law  to  grant  the  affiftance  of  coun¬ 
sel  in  trials  for  high-treafon ;  and,  in  the  midft  of  his  fpeech 
falling  into  fome  confufion,  was  for  a  while  filent ;  but,  re¬ 
covering  himfelf,  obferved,  “  how  reafonable  it  was  to  allow 
«  counfel  to  men  called  as  criminals  before  a  court  of  juftice, 
“  when  it  appeared  how  much  the  prefence  of  that  alfembly 
«  could  difconcert  one  of  their  own  body 

After  this  he  rofe  fall:  into  honours  and  employments,  being 
made  one  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  treafury,  and  called  to 
the  privy-council.  In  1694,  he  became  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer  ;  and  the  next  year  engaged  in  the  great  attempt  of  the 
re-coinage,  which  was  in  two  years  happily  completed.  In 
1696,  he  projedted  the  general  fund ,  and  raifed  the  credit  of 
the  exchequer  ;  and,  after  enquiry  concerning  a  grant  of  Irifh 
crown-lands,  it  was  determined  by  a  vote  of  the  commons, 
that  Charles  Montague,  Efq,  had  dtferved  his  Majefly’s  fa¬ 
vour.  In  1698,  being  advanced  to  the  firft  commiffion  of  the 
treafury,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  regency  in  the  king’s 

abfence  : 

*  This  anecdote  is  related  by  Mr.  Walpole,  in  his  Catalogue 
of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  of  the  Earl  of  Sbaftefbury,  author 
of  the  Charadterifticks.  R. 
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abfence :  the  next  year  he  was  made  auditor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  the  year  after  created  baron  Halifax.  He  was,  however, 
impeached  by  the  commons  ;  but  the  articles  were  difmifled 
by  the  Lords. 

At  the  acceffion  of  Queen  Anne  he  was  difinified  from  the 
council ;  and  in  the  firft  parliament  of  her  reign  was  again 
attacked  by  the  Commons,  and  again  efcaped  by  the  protection 
of  the  Lords.  In  1704,  he  wrote  an  anfwer  to  Bromley’s 
fpeech  againft  occafional  conformity.  He  headed  the  enquiry 
into  the  danger  of  the  Church.  In  1706,  he  propofed  and  ne¬ 
gotiated  the  Union  with  Scotland  \  and  when  the  eleCfor  of 
Hanover  received  the  garter,  after  the  aCl  had  paffetb  for  fe- 
curingthe  Proteftant  fucceifion,  he  was  appointed  to.  carry  the 
enfigns  of  the  order  to  the  electoral  court.  He  fat  as  one  of 
the  judges  of  Sacheverell ;  but  voted  for  a  mild  fen te nee. 
Being  now  no  longer  in  favour,  he  contrived  to  obtain  a  writ 
for  fummoning  the  electoral  prince  to  parliament  as  duke  of 
Cambridge. 

At  the  queen’s  death  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  reo-ents  ; 
and  at  the  acceffion  of  George  the  Firft  was  made  Earl  of 
Halifax,  knight  of  the  garter,  and  firft  commiffioner  of  the 
treafury,  with  a  grant  to  his  nephew  of  the  reverfion  of  the 
auditorfhip  of  the  exchequer.  More  was  not  to  be  had,  and 
this  he  kept  but  a  little  while  ;  for,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1715, 
he  died  of  an  inflammation  ofhis  lungs. 

Of  him,  who  from  a  poet  became  a  patron  of  poets,  it  will 
be  readily  believed  that  the  works  would  not  mifs  of  celebrati¬ 
on.  Addifon  began  to  praife  him  early,  and  was  followed  or 
accompanied  by  other  poets  ;  perhaps  by  almoft  all,  except 
Swift  and  Pope,  who  forbore  to  flatter  him  in  his  life,  and 
after  his  death  fpoke  of  him,  Swift  with  flight  cenfure,  and 
Pope  in  the  charaHer  of  Bufo  with  acrimonious  contempt. 

He  was,  as  Pope  fays,  “  fed  with  dedications  for  Tickell 
affirms  that  no  dedication  was  unrewarded.  To  charge  all  un¬ 
merited  praife  with  the  guilt  of  flattery,  and  to  fuppofe  that 
the  encomiaft  always  knows  and  feels  the  falfehoods  of  his  af~ 
fertions,  is  furely  to  difeover  great  ignorance  of  human  nature 
and  human  life.  In  determinations  depending  not  on  rules,  but 
on  experience  and  comparifon,  judgement  is  always  in  fome 
degree  fubjeCt  to  affetiion.  Very  near  to  admiration  is  the 
wifh  to  admire. 

Every  man  willingly  gives  value  to  the  praife  which  he  re¬ 
ceives,  and  confiders  the  fentence  palled  in  his  favour  as  the 
fentence  of  difeernment.  We  admire  in  a  friend  that  under- 
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ftanding  that  felected  us  for  confidence ;  we  admire  more,  in  a 
patron,  that  judgement  which,  inftead  of  fcattering  bounty  in- 
difcriminately,  direCted  it  to  us  ;  and,  if  the  patron  be  an  au¬ 
thor,  thofe  performances  which  gratitude  forbids  us  to  blame, 
affectation  will  eafily  difpofe  us  to  exalt. 

To  thefe  prejudices,  hardly  culpable,  intereft  adds  a  power 
always  operating,  though  not  always,  becaufe  not  willingly, 
perceived.  The  modefty  of  praife  wears  gradually  away; 
and  perhaps  the  pride  of  patronage  may  be  in  time  fo  increafed, 
that  modeft  praife  will  no  longer  pleafe. 

Many  a  blandifhment  was  praCtifed  upon  Halifax,  which  he 
would  never  have  known,  had  he  no  other  attractions  than 
thofe  of  his  poetry,  of  which  a  fhort  time  has  withered  the 
beauties.  It  would  now  be  efteemed  no  honour,  by  a  contri¬ 
butor  to  the  monthly  bundles  of  verfes,  to  be  told,  that,  in 
ftrains  either  familiar  or  folemn,  he  fings  like  Montague. 
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T H  E  Life  of  Dr.  PARNELL  is  a  talk  which  I  fhould 
very  willingly  decline,  fince  it  has  been  lately  written  by 
Goldfmith,  a  man  of  1'uch  variety  of  powers,  and  fuch  felicity 
pf  performance,  that  he  always  feemed  to  do  bell  that  which 
he  was  doing  ;  a  man  who  had  the  art  of  being  minute  without 
tedioufnefs,  and  general  without  confufion  ;  whofe  language 
was  copious  without  exuberance,  exadf  without  conftraint, 
and  eafy  without  weaknefs. 

What  fuch  an  author  has  told,  who  would  tell  again  ?  I  have 
made  an  abftract  from  his  larger  narrative ;  and  have  this  gra¬ 
tification  from  my  attempt,  that  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of 
paying  due  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Goldfmith. 

To  yin  eV<  Sxvofiav. 

THOMAS  PARNELL  was  the  for.  of  a  commonweal thf- 
man  of  the  fame  name,  who,  at  the  Reiteration,  left  Congle- 
ton.  in  Cheshire,  where  the  family  had  been  eftablifhed  for°fe- 
veral  centuries,  and,  fettling  in  Ireland,  purchafed  an  eftate, 
which,  with  his  lands  in  Chefhire,  defeended  to  the  poet,  who 
was  born  at  Dublin  in  1679;  and,  after  the  ufual  education 
at  a  grammar-fchool,  was,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  admitted  in¬ 
to  the  College,  where,  in  1700,  he  became  matter  of  arts; 
and  was  the  fame  year  ordained  a  deacon,  though  under  the  ca¬ 
nonical  age,  by  a  difpenfation  from  the  bifhop  of  Derry. 

About  three  years  afterwards  he  was  made  a  prieft ;  and  in 
1705  Dr.  Afhe,  the  bifhop  of  Clogher,  conferred  upon  him 
the  archdeaconry  of  Clogher.  About  the  fame  time  he  mar¬ 
ried  Mrs.  Anne  Minchin,  an  amiable  lady,  by  whom'he  had 
two  fons,  who  died  young,  and  a  daughter  who  long  furvived 
him. 

At  the  eje&ion  of  the  Whigs,  in  the  end  of  queen  Anne’s 
reign,  Parnell  was  perfuaded  to  change  his  party,  not  without 
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much  cenfure  from  thofe  whom  he  forfook,  and  was  received 
by  the  new  miniftry  as  a  valuable  reinforcement.  When  the 
earl  of  Oxford  was  told  that  Dr.  Parnell  waited  among  the 
crowd  in  the  outer  room,  he  went  by  the  perfuafion  of  Swift, 
with  his  treafurer’s  ftaffin  his  hand,  to  enquire  for  him,  and  to 
bid  him  welcome;  and,  as  maybe  inferred  from  Pope’s  dedi¬ 
cation,  admitted  him  as  a  favourite  companion  to  his  convivial 
hours,  but,  as  it  feems  often  to  have  happened  in  thofe  times 
to  the  favourites  of  the  Great,  without  attention  to  his  for¬ 
tune,  which,  however,  was  in  no  great  need  of  improvement. 

Parnell,  who  did  not  want  ambition  or  vanity,  was  defirous 
to  make  himfelf  confpicuous,  and  to  (hew  how  worthy  he  wTas 
of  high  preferment.  As  he  thought  himfelf  qualified  to  become 
a  popular  preacher,  he  difplayed  his  elocution  with  great  fuc- 
cefs  in  the  pulpits  of  London  ;  but  the  queen’s  death  putting  an 
end  to  his  expectations,  abated  his  diligence  ;  and  Pope  repre- 
fents  him  as  falling  from  that  time  into  intemperance  of  wine. 
That  in  his  latter  life  he  was  too  much  a  lover  of  the  bottle, 
is  not  denied  ;  but  I  have  heard  it  imputed  to  a  caufe  more 
likely  to  obtain  forgivenefs  from  mankind,  the- untimely  death 
of  a  darling  fon ;  or,  as  others  tell,  the  lofs  of  his  wife,  who 
died  (1712)  in  the  midft  of  his  expectations. 

He  was  now  to  derive  every  future  addition  to  his  prefer¬ 
ments  from  his  perfonal  intereft  with  his  private  friends,  and 
he  was  not  long  unregarded.  He  was  w'armly  recommended 
by  Swift  to  archbilhop  King,  who  gave  him  a  prebend  in 
1713;  and  in  May  1716  prefented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Fin- 
glafs  in  the  diocefs  of  Dublin,  worth  four  hundred  pounds  a 
year.  Such  notice  from  fuch  a  man  inclines  me  to  believe, 
that  the  vice  of  which  he  has  been  accufed  was  not  grofs,  or 
not  notorious. 

But  his  profperity  did  not  laft  long.  His  end,  whatever 
was  its  caufe,  was  now  approaching.  He  enjoyed  his  prefer¬ 
ment  little  more  than  a  year  ;  for  in  July  1717,  in  his  thirty- 
eighth  year,  he  died  at  Chefter  on  his  way  to  Ireland. 

He  feems  to  have  been  one  of  thofe  poets  who  take  delight 
in  writing.  He  contributed  to  the  papers  of  that  time,  and 
probably  publilhed  more  than  he  owned.  He  left  many  com- 
pofitions  behind  him,  of  which  Pope  feleCted  thofe  which  he 
thought  bell,  and  dedicated  them  to  the  earl  of  Oxford.  Of 
thefe  Goldfmith  has  given  an  opinion,  and  his  criticifm  it  is 
feldom  fafe  to  contradict.  He  bellows  juft  praife  upon  the 
The  Rife  of  Woman ,  the  Fairy  Tale ,  and  the  Pervigilium  Ve¬ 
neris  ;  but  has  very  properly  remarked,  that  in  the  Battle  of 
Mice  and  Frogs  the  Greek  names  have  not  in  Englilh  their 
original  effecl. 
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He  tells  us,  that  the  Bookworm  is  harrowed  from  Beza ;  but 
he  fhould  have  added,  with  modern  applications  :  and,  when 
he  difcovers  that  Gay  Bacchus  is  tranflated  from  Augurellus ,  he 
ought  to  have  remarked  that  the  latter  part  is  purely  Parnell’s. 
Another  poem,  When  Spring  comes  on,  is,  he  fays,  taken  from 
the  French.  I  would  add,  that  the  defcription  of  Barrennefs , 
In  his  verfesto  Pope,  was  borrowed  from  Secundus  ;  but  lately 
fearching  for  the  paffage  which  I  had  formerly  read,  I  could 
not  find  it.  The  Night-piece  on  Death  is  indirectly  preferred 
by  Goldfmith  to  Gray’s  Church-yard ;  but,  in  my  opinion, 
Gray  has  the  advantage  in  dignity,  variety,  and  originality  of 
fentiment.  He  obferves,  that  the  ftory  of  the  Hermit  is  in 
More's  Dialogues  and  Howell ’  Letters ,  and  fuppofes  it  to  have 
been  originally  Arabian . 

Goldfmith  has  not  taken  any  notice  of  the  Elegy  to  the  old 
Beauty ,  which  is  perhaps  the  meaneft ;  nor  of  the  Allegory  on 
Man ,  the  happieft  of  Parnell’s  performances.  The  hint  of  the 
Hymn  to  Contentment  I  fufpedf  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
Cleiveland. 

The  general  character  of  Parnell  is  not  great  extent  of  com- 
prehenfion,  or  fertility  of  mind.  Of  the  little  that  appears 
{till  lefs  is  his  own.  His  praife  muft  be  derived  from  the  eafy 
fweetnefs  of  his  didtion  :  in  his  verfes  there  is  more  happinefs 
than  pains  ;  he  is  fprightly  without  effort,  and  always  delights* 
though  he  never  ravilhes  j  every  thing  is  proper,  yet  every 
thing  feems  cafual.  If  there  is  fome  appearance  of  elaboration 
in  the  Hermit,  the  narrative,  as  it  is  lefs  airy,  is  lefs  pleafing. 
Of  his  other  compofitions  it  is  impoffible  to  fay  whether  they 
are  the  productions  of  Nature,  fo  excellent  as  not  to  want  the 
help  of  Art,  or  of  Art  fo  refined  as  to  refemble  Nature. 

This  criticifm  relates  only  to  the  pieces  publilhed  by  Pope. 
Of  the  large  appendages  which  I  find  in  the  laft  edition,  I  can 
only  fay,  that  I  know  not  whence  they  came,  nor  have  ever 
enquired  whithef  they  are  going.  They  ftaild  upon  the  faith 
of  the  compilers, 
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Samuel  GARTH  was  of  a  good  family  in  Yorkfhire, 
and  from  fome  fchool  in  his  own  country  became  a  ftudent  at 
Peter-houfe  in  Cambridge,  where  he  refided  til!  he  became  doc¬ 
tor  of  phyfick  on  July  the  7th,  1691.  He  was  examined  before 
the  College  at  London  on  March  12th,  1691-2,  and  admitted 
fellow  June  26th,  1693.  He  was  fcon  fo  much  diftinguifhed 
by  his  converfation  and  accomplifhments,  as  to  obtain  very  ex- 
tenfive  practice;  and,  if  a  pamphlet  of  thofe  times  may  be  cre¬ 
dited,  had  the  favour  and  confidence  of  one  party,  as  Rad- 
cliffe  had  of  the  other. 

He  is  always  mentioned  as  a  man  of  benevolence  ;  and  it  is 
juft  to  fuppofe  that  his  defire  of  helping  the  helplefs  difpofed 
him  to  fo  much  zeal  for  the  Difpenfary  ;  an  undertaking,  of 
which  fome  account,  however  fhort,  is  proper  to  be  given. 

Whether  what  Temple  fays  be  true,  that  phyficians  have 
had  more  learning  than  the  other  faculties,  I  will  not  ftay  to 
enquire  ;  but,  I  believe,  every  man  has  found  in  phyficians 
great  liberality  and  dignity  of  fentiment,  very  prompt  effufion 
of  beneficence,  and  wiilingnefs  to  exert  a  lucrative  art  where 
there  is  no  hope  of  lucre.  Agreeably  to  this  character,  the 
College  of  Phyficians,  in  July  1687,  publifhed  an  edicft,  requir¬ 
ing  all  the  fellows,  candidates,  and  licentiates,  to  give  gratui¬ 
tous  advice  to  the  neighbouring  poor. 

The  edicft  was  fent  to  the  court  of  aldermen ;  and,  a  quef- 
tion  being  made  to  whom  the  appellation  of  the  poor  fhould  be 
extended,  the  College  anfwered,  that  it  fhould  be  fufficient  to 
bring  a  teftimonial  from  the  clergyman  officiating  in  the  parifh 
where  the  patient  refided. 

After  a  year’s  experience,  the  phyficians  found  their  charity 
fruftrated  by  fome  malignant  oppofition,  and  made  to  a  great 
degree  vain  by  the  high  price  of  phyfick ;  they  therefore  voted, 
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in  Auguft  1688,  that  the  laboratory  of  the  College  fhould  be 
accommodated  to  the  preparation  of  medicines,  and  another 
room  prepared  for  their  reception ;  and  that  the  contributors 
to  the  expence  fhould  manage  the  charity. 

It  was  now  expected,  that  the  apothecaries  would  have  un¬ 
dertaken  the  care  of  providing  medicines;  but  they  took  ano¬ 
ther  courfe.  Thinking  the  whole  defign  pernicious  to  their 
intereft,  they  endeavoured  to  raife  a  faction  againft  it  in  the 
College,  and  found  fome  phyficians  mean  enough  to  folicit 
their  patronage,  by  betraying  to  them  the  counfels  of  the  Col¬ 
lege.  The  greater  part,  however,  enforced  by  a  new  edict, 
in  1694,  the  former  order  of  1687,  and  fent  it  to  the  mayor 
and  aldermen,  who  appointed  a  committee  to  treat  with  the 
College,  and  fettle  the  mode  of  adminiftering  the  charity. 

It  was  defired  by  the  aldermen,  that  the  teftimonials  of 
churchwardens  and  overfeers  fhould  be  admitted ;  and  that  all 
hired  fervants,  and  all  apprentices  to  handicraftfmen,  fhould  be 
confidered  as  poor.  This  likewife  was  granted  by  the  Col¬ 
lege. 

It  was  then  confidered  who  fhould  diftribute  the  medicines, 
and  who  fhould  fettle  their  prices.  The  phyficians  procured 
fome  apothecaries  to  undertake  the  difpenfation,  and  offered 
that  the  warden  and  company  of  the  Apothecaries  fhould  adjuft 
the  price.  This  offer  was  rejected  ;  and  the  apothecaries  who 
had  engaged  to  affift  the  charity  were  confidered  as  traytors  to 
the  company,  threatened  with  the  impofition  of  troublefome 
offices,  and  deterred  from  the  performance  of  their  engage¬ 
ments.  The  apothecaries  ventured  upon  public  oppofition, 
and  prefented  a  kind  of  remonftrance  againft  the  defign  to  the 
committee  of  the  city,  which  the  phyficians  condefcended  to 
confute  :  and  at  leaft  the  traders  feem  to  have  prevailed  among 
the  fons  of  trade  ;  for  the  propofal  of  the  College  having  been 
confidered,  a  paper  of  approbation  was  drawn  up,  but  poftpon- 
ed  and  forgotten. 

The  phyficians  ftill  perfifted ;  and  in  1696  a  fub'fcription 
was  raifed  by  themfelves,  according  to  an  agreement  prefixed 
to  the  Difpenfary.  The  poor  were,  for  a  time,  fupplied  with 
medicines :  for  how  long  a  time,  I  know  not.  The  medici¬ 
nal  charity,  like  others,  began  with  ardour,  but  foon  remitted, 
and  at  laft  died  gradually  away. 

About  the  time  of  the  fubfcription  begins  the  adfion  of  the 
Difpenfary.  The  Poem,  as  its  fubjedl  was  prefent  and  popu¬ 
lar,  co-operated  with  paffions  and  prejudices  then  prevalent, 
and,  yvith  fuch  auxiliaries  to  its  intrinfick  merit,  was  univer¬ 
sally  and  liberally  applauded.  It  was  on  the  fide  of  charity 
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againft  the  intrigues  of  intereft,  and  of  regular  learning  againll 
licentious  ufurpation  of  medical  authority,  and  was  therefore 
naturally  favoured  by  thofe  who  read  and  can  judge  of  poetry. 

In  1697,  Garth  fpoke  that  which  is  now  called  the  Harveicn; 
Oration ;  which  the  authors  of  the  Biographia  mention  with 
more  praife  than  the  pallage  quoted  in  their  notes  will  fully  juf- 
tify.  Garth,  fpeaking  of  the  mifchiefs  done  by  quacks,  has 
thefe  expreffions:  “  Non  tamen  telis  vulnerat  ifta  agyrtarum. 

colluvies,  fed  theriaca  quadam  magis  perniciofa,  non  pyrio, 
“  fed  pulvere  nefcio  quo  exotico  certat,  non  globulis  plum- 
“  beis,  fed  pilulis  aeque  lethalibus  interficit.”  This  was  cer¬ 
tainly  thought  fine  by  the  author,  and  ftill  admired  by  his  bio¬ 
grapher.  In  October  1702,  he  became  one  of  the  cenfors  of 
the  College. 

Garth,  being  an  aftive  and  zealous  Whig,  was  a  member 
of  the  Kit-cat  club,  and,  by  confequence,  familiarly  known 
to  all  the  great  men  of  that  denomination.  In  1710,  when  the 
government  fell  into  other  hands,  he  writ  to  lord  Godolphin, 
on  his  difmiffion,  a  fhort  poem,  which  was  criticifed  in  the 
Examiner ,  and  fo  fuccefsfully  either  defended  or  excufed  by 
Mr.  Addifon,  that,  for  the  fake  of  the  vindication,  it  ought  to 
be  preferved. 

At  the  acceffion  of  the  prefent  family  his  merits  were  ac¬ 
knowledged  and  rewarded.  He  was  knighted  with  the  fword 
of  his  hero,  Marlborough  5  and  was  made  phyfician  in  ordinary 
to  the  king,  and  phyfician-general  to  the  army. 

He  then  undertook  an  edition  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphcfes, 
tranflated  by  feveral  hands ;  which  he  recommended  by  a  Pre¬ 
face,  written  with  more  oftentation  than  ability :  his  notions 
are  half-formed,  and  his  materials  unmethodically  confufed. 
This  was  his  laft  work.  He  died  Jan.  18,  1717-18,  and  was 
buried  at  Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

His  perfonal  character  feems  to  have  been  focial  and  liberal. 
He  communicated  himfelf  through  a  very  wide  extent  of  ac¬ 
quaintance  ;  and  though  firm  in  a  party,  at  a  time  when  firm- 
nefs  included  virulence,  yet  he  imparted  his  kindnefs  to  thofe 
who  were  not  fuppofed  to  favour  his  principles.  He  was  an 
early  encourager  of  Pope,  and  was  at  once  the  friend  of  Addi¬ 
fon  and  of  Granville.  He  is  accufed  of  voluptuoufnefs  and  ir- 
religion;  and  Pope,  who  fays,  that  “  if  ever  there  was  a  good 
<c  Chriftian,  without  knowing  himfelf  to  be  fo,  it  was  Dr. 
“  Garth,”  feems  not  able  to  deny  what  he  is  angry  to  hear, 
and  loth  to  confefs. 

Pope  afterwards  declared  himfelf  convinced,  that  Garth 
died  in  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  having  been 
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privately  reconciled.  It  is  obferved  by  Lowth,  that  there  is 
lefs  diftance  than  is  thought  between  fcepticifm  and  popery; 
and  that  a  mind,  wearied  with  perpetual  doubt,  willingly  feeks 
repofe  in  the  bofom  of  an  infallible  Church. 

His  poetry  has  been  praifed  at  leaft  equally  to  its  merit.  In 
the  Difpenfary  there  is  a  ftrain  of  frnooth  and  free  versification  ; 
but  few  lines  are  eminently  elegant.  No  paffages  fall  below 
mediocrity,  and  few  rife  much  above  it.  The  plan  feems 
formed  without  juft  proportion  to  the  fubjeCt  ;  the  means  and 
end  have  no  necefiary  connexion.  Refnel ,  in  his  Preface  to 
Pope’s  Eflay,  remarks,  that  Garth  exhibits  no  difcrimination 
of  characters  ;  and  that  what  any  one  fays  might,  with  equal 
propriety,  have  been  faid  by  another.  The  general  defign  is, 
perhaps,  open  to  criticifm ;  but  the  compofition  can  feldom  be 
charged  with  inaccuracy  or  negligence.  The  author  never 
flumbers  in  felf-indulgence ;  his  full  vigour  is  always  exerted ; 
fcarcely  a  line  is  left  unfinifhed ;  nor  is  it  eafy  to  find  an  expref- 
fion  ufed.by  conftraint,  or  a  thought  imperfeCtly  expreffed.  It 
was  remarked  by  Pope,  that  the  Difpenfary  had  been  correct¬ 
ed  in  every  edition,  and  that  every  change  was  an  improve¬ 
ment.  It  appears,  however,  to  want  fomething  of  poetical 
ardour,  and  fomething  of  general  deleCtation ;  and  therefore, 
fince  it  has  been  no  longer  fupported  by  accidental  and  intrin¬ 
sic  popularity,  it  has  been  fcarcely  able  to  fupport  itfelf. 
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Nicholas  ROWE  was  born  at  Little  Beckford,  in 
Bedfordfhire,  in  1673.  His  family  had  long  pofTeffed  a  confi- 
derable  eftate,  with  a  good  houfe,  at  Lambertoun*  in  Devon- 
fhire.  The  anceftor  from  whom  he  defcended  in  a  diredt  line 
received  the  arms  borne  by  his  defendants  for  his  bravery  in 
the  Holy  War.  His  father,  John  Rowe,  who  was  the  firft 
that  quitted  his  paternal  acres  to  pradtife  any  art  of  profit, 
profelled  the  law,  and  publiined  Benlow’s  and  Dallifon’s  Re¬ 
ports  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Second,  when,  inoppofition  to 
the  notions,  then  diligently  propagated,  of  difpenfing  power, 
he  ventured  to  remark  how  low  his  authors  rated  the  preroga¬ 
tive.  He  was  made  a  ferjeant,  and  died  April  30,  1692.  He 
was  buried  in  the  Temple  church. 

Nicholas  was  firft  fentto  a  private  fchool  at  Highgate;  and, 
being  afterwards  removed  to  Weftminfter,  was  at  twelve 
years  f  chcfen  one  of  the  king’s  fcholars.  His  mafter  was 
Bufby,  who  fuffered  none  of  his  fcholars  to  let  their  powers  lie 
ufelefs  ;  and  his  exerciles  in  feveral  languages  are  faid  to  have 
been  written  with  uncommon  degrees  of  excellence,  and  yet 
to  have  coft  him  very  little  labour. 

At  fixteen  he  had,  in  his  father’s  opinion,  made  advances  in 
learning  fufficient  to  qualify  him  for  the  ftudy  of  law,  and  was 
entered  a  ftudent  of  the  Middle  Temple,  where  for  fome  time 
he  read  ftatutes  and  reports  with  proficiency  proportionate  to 
the  force  of  his  mind,  which  was  already  fuch  that  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  comprehend  law,  not  as  a  feries  of  precedents,  or 
colledtion  of  pofitive  precepts,  but  as  a  fyftem  of  rational  go¬ 
vernment,  and  impartial  juftice. 

When  he  was  nineteen,  he  was,  by  the  death  of  his  father, 
left  more  to  his  own  dirediion,  and  probably  from  that  time 

fuffered 

*  In  the  Villare,  Lamerton.  Orig.  Edit. 

J  He  wa»  not  elected  till  1688.  N. 
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fuffered  law  gradually  to  give  way  to  poetry.  At  twenty-five 
he  produced  the  Ambitious  Step-Mother,  which  was  received 
with  fo  much  favour,  that  he  devoted  himfelf  from  that  time 
wholly  to  elegant  literature. 

His  next  tragedy  (1702)  was  Tamerlane ,  in  which,  under 
the  name  of  Tamerlane,  he  intended  to  characterize  king  Wil¬ 
liam,  and  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  under  Bajazet.  The  virtues 
of  Tamerlane  feem  to  have  been  arbitrarily  affignedhim  by  his 
poet,  for  I  know  not  that  hiftory  gives  any  other  qualities’ than 
thofe  which  make  a  conqueror.  The  fafhion,  however,  of 
the  time  was,  to  accumulate  upon  Lewis  all  that  can  raife  hor¬ 
ror  and  detellation  ;  and  whatever  good  was  with-held  from 
him,  that  it  might  not  be  thrown  away,  was  beftowed  upon 
king  William. 

This  was  the  tragedy  which  Rowe  valued  moft,  and  that 
which  probably,  by  the  help  of  political  auxiliaries,  excited 
moft  applaufe  ;  but  occafional  poetry  muft  often  content  itfelf 
with  occafional  praife.  Tamerlane  has  for  a  long  time  been 
acfted  only  once  a  year,  on  the  night  when  king  William  land¬ 
ed.  Our  quarrel  with  Lewis  has  been  long  over  ;  and  it  now 
gratifies  neither  zeal  nor  malice  to  fee  him  painted  with  aggra¬ 
vated  features,  like  a  Saracen  upon  a  fign. 

The  Fair  Penitent ,  his  next  production  (1703),  is  one  of 
the  moft  pleafing  tragedies  on  the  ftage,  where  it  ftill  keeps  its 
turns  of  appearing,  and  probably  will  long  keep  them,  for 
there  is  fcarcely  any  work  of  any  poet  at  once  fo  intereftin°-  by 
the  fable,  and  fo  delightful  by  the  language.  The  ftory  is^do- 
meftick,  and  therefore  eafily  received  by  the  imagination,  and 
affimilated  to  common  life  ;  the  diCtion  is  exquifitely  harmoni¬ 
ous,  and  foft  or  fprightly  as  cccafion  requires. 

The  character  of  Lothario  feems  to  have  been  expanded  by 
Richardfon  in  Lovelace  ;  but  he  has  excelled  his  original  in  the 
moral  effeCt  of  the  fiCtion.  Lothario ,  with  gaiety  which  can¬ 
not  be  hated,  and  bravery  which  cannot  be  defpifed,  retains 
too  much  of  the  fpedator’s  kindnefs.  It  was  in  the  power  of 
Richardfon  alone  to  teach  us  at  once  efteem  and  deteftatipn,  to 
make  virtuous  refentment  over-power  all  the  benevolence 
which  wit,  elegance,  and  courage,  naturally  excite ;  and  to 
lofe  at  lalt  the  hero  in  the  villain. 

The  firth  aCI  is  not  equal  to  the  former ;  the  events  of  the 
drama  are  exhaufted,  and  little  remains  but  to  talk  of  what 
is  paft.  It  has-been  obferved,  that  the  title  of  the  play  does" 
not  fufficiently  correfpond  with  the  behaviour  of  Califta,  who 
at  laft  thews  no  evidsnt  figns  of  repentance,  but  may  be  rea 
fonablv  fufpe&ed  of  feeling  pain  from  detedion  rather  than 

from 
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from  guilt,  and  exprefles  more  fhame  than  forrow,  and  mors 
rage  than  fhame. 

His  next  (1706)  was  Ulyjfes ;  which,  with  the  common 
fate  of  mythological  ftories,  is  now  generally  negleCted.  We 
have  been  too  early  acquainted  with  the  poetical  heroes,  to  ex- 
peCt  any  pleafure  from  their  revival  ;  to  fhew  them,  as  they 
hav©  already  been  fhewn,  is  to  difguft  by  repetition  ;  to  give 
them  new  qualities,  or  new  adventures,  is  to  offend  by  vio¬ 
lating  received  notions. 

The  Royal  Convert  (1708)  feems  to  have  a  better  claim  to 
longevity.  The  fable  is  drawn  from  an  obfcure  and  barbarous 
age,  to  which  fiClions  are  more  eafily  and  properly  adapted ; 
for  when  objects  are  imperfeCHy  feen,  they  eafily  take  forms 
from  imagination.  The  fcene  lies  among  our  anceftors  in  our 
own  country,  and  therefore  very  eafily  catches  attention. 
Rodogune  is  a  perfonage  truly  tragical,  of  high  fpirit,  and  vio¬ 
lent  paflions,  great  with  tempeftuous  dignity,  and  wicked  with 
a  foul  that  would  have  been  heroick  if  it  had  been  virtuous. 
The  motto  feems  to  tell,  that  this  play  was  not  fuccefsful. 

Rowe  does  not  always  remember  what  his  characters  re¬ 
quire.  In  Tamerlane  there  is  feme  ridiculous  mention  of  the 
God  of  Love;  and  Rodogune,  a  favage  Saxon,  talks  of  Ve¬ 
nus,  and  the  eagle  thafj  bears  the  thunder  of  Jupiter. 

This  play  difeovers  its  own  date,  by  a  prediction  of  the 
Union ,  in  imitation  of  Cranmer’s  prophetick  promifes  to  Henry 
the  Eighth.  The  anticipated  bleflings  of  union  are  not  very 
naturally  introduced,  nor  very  happily  exprefl'ed. 

He  once  (1706)  tried  to  change  his  hand.  He  ventured  on 
a  comedy,  and  produced  the  Biter ;  with  which,  though  it 
was  unfavourably  treated  by  the  audience,  he  was  himfelf  de¬ 
lighted;  for  he  is  faid  to  have  fat  in  the  houfe  laughing  with 
great  vehemence,  whenever  he  had,  in  his  own  opinion,  pro¬ 
duced  a  jeft.  But,  finding  that  he  and  the  publick  had  no 
fympathy  of  mirth,  he  tried  at  lighter  feenes  no  more. 

After  the  Royal  Convert  (1714)  appeared  Jane  Shore> 
written,  as  its  author  profefTes,  in  imitation  of  Shakfpeare’ s 
ftyle.  In  what  he  thought  himfelf  an  imitator  of  Shakfpeare, 
it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive.  The  numbers,  the  diCIion,  the  fen- 
timents,  and  the  conduCI,  every  thing  in  which  imitation  can 
confift,  are  remote  in  the  utmoft  degree  from  the  manner  of 
Shakfpeare ;  whofe  dramas  it  refembles  only  as  it  is  an  Eng- 
lifh  ftory,  and  as  fome  of  the  perfons  have  their  names  in  hifto- 
ry.  This  play,  confifting  chiefly  of  domeftick  feenes  and  pri¬ 
vate  diftrefs,  lays  hold  upon  the  heart.  The  wife  is  forgiven 
becaufe  fhe  repents,  and  the  hufband  is  honoured  becaufe  he  for¬ 
gives. 
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{Sfives.  This,  therefore,  is  one  of  thofe  pieces  which  we  ftill 
welcome  on  the  ftage. 

His  laft  tragedy  (1715)  was  Lady  Jane  Grey.  This  fub- 
je£l  has  been  chofen  by  Mr.  Smith,  whofe  papers  were  put  into 
Rowe’s  hands  fuch  as  he  defcribes  them  in  his  preface.  This 
play  has  like  wife  funk  into  oblivion.  From  this  time  he  gave 
nothing  more  to  the  ftage. 

Being  by  a  competent  fortune  exempted  from  any  neceffity 
of  combating  his  inclination,  he  never  wrote  in  diftrcfs, 
and  therefore  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  written  in  hafte. 
His  works  were  finifhed  to  his  own  approbation,  and  bear  few 
marks  of  negligence  or  hurry.  It  is  remarkable,  that  his  pro¬ 
logues  and  epilogues  are  all  his  own,  though  he  fometimes 
fupplied  others  ;  he  afforded  help,  but  did  not  folicit  it. 

As  his  ftudies  neceffarily  made  him  acquainted  with  Shakf- 
peare,  and  acquaintance  produced  veneration,  he  undertook 
(lyoq)  an  euition  of  his  works,  from  which  he  neither  receiv¬ 
ed  much praile,  nor  feems  to' have  expe&ed  it;  yet,  I  believe, 
thofe  who  compare  it  with  former  copies  will  find  that  he  has 
done  more  than  he  promifed  ;  and  that,  without  the  pomp  of 
notes  or  boafts  of  criticifm,  many  paffages  are  happily  reftored. 
He  prefixed  a  life  of  the  author,  fuch  as  tradition,  then  aimoft 
expiring,  could  fupply,  and  a  preface  *  j  which  cannot  be  faid 
to  difcover  much  profundity  or  penetration.  He  at  leaft  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  popularity  of  his  author. 

He  was  willing  enough  to  improve  his  fortune  by  other  arts 
than  poetry.  He  was  under-fecretary  for  three  years  when 
the  duke  of  Queenfberry  was  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  afterwards 
.applied  to  the  earl  of  Oxford  for  fome  publick  employment  +. 
Oxford  enjoined  him  to  ftudy  Spanifh  ;  and  when,  fome  time 
afterwards,  he  came  again,  and  faid  that  he  had  maftered  ft 
difrmffed  him  with  this  congratulation,  “  Then,  Sir,  I  envy 
“  you  the  pleafure  of  reading  Don  Quixote  in  the  original.”  7 

This  ftory  is  fufficiently  attefted ;  but  why  Oxford,  who 
dented  to  be  thought  a  favourer  of  literature,  ftiould  thus  in- 
jult  a  man  of  acknowledged  merit;  or  how  Rowe,  who  was 
fo  xeen  a  WW|  that  he  did  not  willingly  converfe  with  men 
.  . the  °PPoflte  party,  could  aik  preferment  from  Oxford  • 
tt  is  not  now  poffible  to  difcover.  Pope,  who  told  the  ft  ary* 
did  not  fay  on  what  occafion  the  advice  was  given ;  and' 

though 


*  f^e’s  Preface,  however,  is  not  diftincft,  as  ic  might  bc 
luppoied  from  tbs  paftage  from  the  Xife.  R. 

t  Speace.  ^  Spence. 
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though  he  owned  Rowe’s  difappointment,  doubted  whether  any 
injury  was  intended  him,  but  thought  it  rather  lord  Oxford’s 
odd  way. 

It  is  likely  that  he  lived  on  difcontented  through  the  reft  of 
queen  Anne’s  reign ;  but  the  time  came  at  laft  when  he  found 
kinder  friends.  At  the  acceflion  of  king  George  he  was  made 
poet  laureat ;  I  am  afraid  by  the  ejection  of  poor  Nahum  Tate, 
who  (1716)  died  in  the  Mint,  where  he  was  forced  to  feek 
fhelter  by  extreme  poverty.  He  was  made  likewife  one  of 
the  land-furveyors  of  the  cuftoms  of  the  port  of  London.  The 
prince  of  Wales  chofe  him  clerk  of  his  council ;  and  the  lord- 
chancellor  Parker,  as  foon  as  he  received  the  feals,  appointed 
him,  unafked,  fecretary  of  the  prefentations.  Such  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  employments  undoubtedly  produced  a  very  con- 
fiderable  revenue. 

Having  already  tranflated  fome  parts  of  Lucan's  Pharfalia , 
which  had  been  publifhed  in  the  Mifcellanies,  and  doubtlefs  re¬ 
ceived  many  praifes,  he  undertook  a  verfion  of  the  whole 
work,  which  he  lived  to  finilh,  but  not  to  publifh.  It  feems 
to  have  been  printed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Welwood,  who 
prefixed  the  author’s  life,  in  which  is  contained  the  following 
character  : 

“  As  to  his  perfon,  it  was  graceful  and  well  made;  his  face 
“  regular,  and  of  a  manly  beauty.  As  his  foul  was  well  lodged, 
tc  fo  its  rational  and  animal  faculties  excelled  in  a  high  degree. 
<c  He  had  a  quick  and  fruitful  invention,  a  deep  penetration, 
“  and  a  large  compafs  of  thought,  with  Angular  dexterity  and 
“  eafinefs  in  making  his  thoughts  to  be  underftood.  He  was 
«  matter  of  mod  parts  of  polite  learning,  efpecially  the  claffical 
“  authors,  both  Greek  and  Latin  ;  underftood  the  French, 
«  Italian,  and  Spanifh  languages  ;  and  fpoke  the  firft  fluently, 
«  and  the  other  two  tolerably  well. 

“  He  had  likewife  read  moft  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  hif- 
tc  tories  in  their  original  languages,  and  moft  that  are  wrote 
tc  in  Englifh,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanifh.  He  had  a  good 
«  tafte  in  philofophy;  and,  having  a  firm  impreflion  of  religion 
«  upon  his  mind,  he  took  great  delight  in  divinity  and  ec- 
«  clefiaftical  hiftory,  in  both  which  he  made  great  advances  in 
«  the  times  he  retired  into  the  country,  which  was  frequent. 
«  He  exprefled  on  all  occafions,  his  full  perfuafion  of  the  truth 
«  of  Revealed  Religion ;  and  being  a  fincere  member  of  the 
«  Eftablifhed  Church  himfelf,  he  pitied,  but  condemned  not, 
tt  thcfe  that  diflented  from  it.  He  abhorred  the  principles  of 
«  perfecuting  men  upon  the  account  of  their  opinions  in  reli- 
«  gion ;  and  being  ftridl  in  his  own,  he  took  it  not  upon  him 
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ts  to  cenfure  thofe  of  another  perfuafion.  His  converfation 
£t  was  pleafant,  witty,  and  learned,  without  the  leait  tinc- 
“  ture  of  affectation  or  pedantry  ;  and  his  inimitable  man- 
“  ner  of  diverting  and  enlivening  the  company  made  it  im- 
“  poffible  for  any  one  to  be  out  of  humour  when  he  was 
c*  m  it.  Envy  and  detraction  feemed  to  be  entirely  foreign 
u  to  his  conftitution ;  and  whatever  provocations  he  met 
“  with  at  any  time,  he  paffed  them  over  without  the  leaff 
“  thought  of  refentment  or  revenge.  As  Homer  had  a 
“  Zoilus,  fo  Mr.  Rowe  had  fometimes  his  :  for  there  were 
t£  not  wanting  malevolent  people,  and  pretenders  to  poetry 
“  too>  that  wpuld  now-and-then  bark  at  his  belt  performances  ; 
“  but  he  was  fo  much  confcious  of  his  own  genius,  and  had 
“  fo  much  good-nature,  as  to  forgive  them;  nor  could  he 
w  ever  be  tempted  to  return  them  an  anfwer. 

“  The  love  of  learning  and  poetry  made  him  not  the  lefe 
11  fit  for  bufinefs,  and  nobody  applied  himfelf  clofer  to  it, 
“  when  it  required  his  attendance.  The  late  duke  of 
“  Queenfberry,  when  he  was  fecretary  of  ftate,  made  him 
‘‘  his  fecretary  for  publick  affairs ;  and  when  that  truly  great 
“  man  came  to  know  him  well,  he  was  never  fo  plealed  as 
U  when  Air.  Rowe  was  in  his  company.  After  the  duke’s 
“  death,  all  avenues  were  Itopped  to  his  preferment;  and, 
“  during  the  reft  of  that  reign,  he  palled  his  time  with  the 
“  Mufes  and  his  books,  and  fometimes  the  converfation  of 
“  his  friends. 


When  he  had  juft  got  to  be  eafy  in  his  fortune,  and 
M  was  in  a  fair  way  to  make  it  better,  death  fwept  him 
‘‘  away,  and  in  him  deprived  the  world  of  one  of  the  belt 
men,  as  well  as  one  of  the  belt  geniufes,  of  the  a^e. 
J  W  did  l>ke  a  Chriftian  and  a  Philofopher,  in  chanty 
u  w'th  aH  mankind,  and  with  an  abfolute  reftgnation  to  the 
u  w‘ll  °f  God.  He  kept  up  his  good-humour  to  the  laft  • 
u  ^U<1  t0°lc  leave  of  his  wife  and  friends,  immediately  be- 
u  *orJ  fi‘s  lafi  agony,  with  the  fame  tranquillity  of  mind, 
t  and  the  fame  indifference  for  life,  as  though  he  had  been 
<<  upon  taking  but  a  Ihort  journey.  He  was  twice  married; 
hilt  to  a  daughter  of  Air.  Parfons,  one  of  the  auditors  of 
the  revenue  ;  and  afterwards  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  De- 
venilh,  of  a  good  family  in  Dorfetlbire.  By  the  firft  he 
had  a  fon  ;  and  by  the  fecond  a  daughter,  married  after¬ 
wards  to  Mr.  1  ane.  He  died  the  fixth  of  December 
1718,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  was  buried 
the  nineteenth  of  the  fame  month  in  Weftmjnfter-abbey, 
Vw"  A  a  «  £ 
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“  in  the  aide  where  many  of  our  Englifh  poets  are  interred, 
“  over-againft  Chaucer,  his  body  being  attended  by  a  felect 
“  number  of  his  friends,  and  the  dean  and  choir  officiating 
“  at  the  funeral.” 

To  this  character,  which  is  apparently  given  with  the 
fondnefs  of  a  friend,  may  be  added  the  teftimony  of  Pope, 
who  fays,  in  a  letter  to  Blount,  “  Mr.  Rowe  accompanied  me, 
“  and  palfed  a  week  in  the  Foreft.  I  need  not  tell  you  how 
“  much  a  man  of  his  turn  entertained  me  ;  but  I  mult  ac= 
“  quaint  you,  there  is  a  vivacity  and  gaiety  of  difpofition, 
“  almoft  peculiar  to  him,  which  make  it  impoffible  to  part 
“  from  him  without  that  uneafinefs  which  generally  fucceeds 
“  all  our  pleafure.” 

Pope  has  left  behind  him  another  mention  of  his  com¬ 
panion,  lefs  advantageous,  which  is  thus  reported  by  Dr. 
Warburton  : 

“  Rowe,  in  Mr.  Pope’s  opinion,  maintained  a  decent  cha- 
“  racter,  but  had  no  heart.  Mr.  Addifon  was  juftly  offended 
“  with  fome  behaviour  which  arofe  from  that  want,  and  ef- 
tc  tranged  himfelf  from  him ;  which  Rowe  felt  very  feverely. 
cc  Mr.  Pope,  their  common  friend,  knowing  this,  took  an  op- 
“  portunity,  at  fome  juncture  of  Mr.  Addifon’s  advance- 
“  ment,  to  tell  him  how  poor  Rowe  was  grieved  at  his 
u  difpleafure,  and  what  fatisfadtion  he  expreffed  at  Mr. 
“  Addifon’s  good  fortune,  which  he  expreffed  fo  naturally, 
“  that  he  (Mr.  Pope)  could  not  but  think  him  fincere.  Mr. 
u  Addifon  replied,  ‘I  do  not  fufpedt  that  he  feigned;  but 
“  the  levity  of  his  heart  is  fuch,  that  he  is  ftruck  with 
“  any  new  adventure ;  and  it  would  affeCt  him  juft  in  the 
“  fame  manner,  if  he  heard  I  was  going  to  be  hanged.’ — Mr. 
“  Pope  faid,  he  could  not  deny  but  Mr.  Addifon  underftood 
K  Rowe  well.” 

T  his  cenfure  time  has  not  left  us  the  power  of  confirm¬ 
ing  or  refuting;  but  obfervation  daily  fhews,  that  much 
ftrefs  is  not  to  be  laid  on  hyperbolical  accufations,  and  point¬ 
ed  fentences,  which  even  he  that  utters  them  defires  to 
be  applauded  rather  than  credited.  Addifon  can  hardly  be 
fuppofed  to  have  meant  all  that  he  faid.  Few  characters 
can  bear  the  microfcopick  fcrutiny  of  wit  quickened  by 
anger  ;  and  perhaps  the  beft  advice  to  authors  would  be,  that 
they  fhould  keep  out  of  the  way  of  one  another. 

Rowe  is  chiefly  to  be  confidered  as  a  tragick  writer  and  a 
tranflator.  In  his  attempt  at  comedy  he  failed  fo  ignomini- 
oufly,  that  his  Biter  is  not  inferted  in  his  works ;  and  his 
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occafional  poems  and  Ihort  compofi cions  are  rarely  worthy 
either  praife  or  cenfure ;  for  they  feem  the  cafual  fports  of  a 
mind  feeking  rather  to  amufe  its  leifure  than  to  exercife  its 
powers. 

In  the  conftruftion  of  his  dramas,  there  is  not  much  art ; 
he  is  not  a  nice  obferver  of  the  Unities.  He  extends  time  and 
varies  place  as  his  convenience  requires.  To  vary  the  place 
is  not,  in  my  opinion,  any  violation  of  Nature,  if  the  change 
be  made  between  the  afts ;  for  it  is  no  lefs  eafy  for  the  fpefta- 
tor  to  fuppofe  himfelf  at  Athens  in  the  fecond  aft,  than  at 
1  hebes  in  the  firft  ;  but  to  change  the  fcene,  as  is  done 
by  Rowe,  in  the  middle  of  an  aft,  is  to  add  more  afts 
to  the  play,  fince  an  aft  is  fo  much  of  the  bufmefs  as  is 
tranfafted  without  interruption.  Rowe,  by  this  licence, 
eafily  extricates  himfelf  from  difficulties;  as  in  Jane  Greyy 
when  we  have  been  terrified  with  all  the  dreadful  pomp 
of  publick  execution,  and  are  wondering  how  the  heroine 
or  the  poet  will  proceed,  no  fooner  has  Jane  pronounced 

fome  prophethick  rhymes,  than— - pafs  and  be  gone— the 

fcene  clofes,  and  Pembroke  and  Gardiner  are  turned  out  upon 
the  ftage. 

I  know  not  that  there  can  be  found  in  his  plays  any 
deep  fearch  into  nature,  any  accurate  difcrirninations  of 
kindred  qualities,  or  nice  difplay  of  paffion  in  its  progrefs  ; 
all  is  general  and  undefined.  Nor  does  he  much  intereft 
or  affeft  the  auditor,  except  in  Jane  Shore ,  who  is  always 
feen  and  heard  with  pity.  Alicia  is  a  eharafter  of  empty 
noife,  with  no  refemblance  to  real  forrow  or  to  natural 
madnefs. 

Whence,  then,  has  Rowe  his  reputation?  From  the  rea- 
fonablenefs  and  propriety  of  fome  of  his  fcenes,  from  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  his  diftion,  and  the  fuavity  of  his  verfe.  He  feldom 
moves  either  pity  or  terrour,  but  he  often  elevates  the  fenti- 
ments ;  he  feldom  pierces  the  breaft,  but  he  always  delights 
the  ear,  and  often  improves  the  underftanding. 

^His  tranflation  of  the  Golden  Verjesy  and  "of  the  firft  book 
or  Quillet’s  Poem,  have  nothing  in  them  remarkable.  The 
Golden  Verfes  are  tedious. 

The  veriion  of  Lucan  is  one  of  the  greateft  productions  of 
Englifh  poetry;  for  there  is  perhaps  none  that  fo  completely 
exhibits  the  genius  and  fpirit  of  the  original  Lucan  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  a  kind  of  dictatorial  or  phiiofophick  dignity,  ra¬ 
ther,  as  Quintilian  oblerves,  declamatory  than  poetical  ;  full 
of  ambitious  morality  and  pointed  leniences,  comprifed  in  vi- 
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gorous  and  animated  lines.  This  character  Rowe  has  very 
diligently  and  fuccefsfully  preferved.  His  verification  which 
is  fiich  as  his  contemporaries  pradtifed,  without  any  attempt 
at  innovation  or  improvement,  feldom  wants  either  melody 
or  force.  His  author’s  fenfe  is  fometimes  a  little  diluted  by 
additional  infufions,  and  fometimes  weakened  by  too  much 
expanfion.  But  fuch  faults  are  to  be  expected  in  all  tranf- 
lations,  from  the  conftraint  of  meafures  and  diffimilitude 
of  languages.  The  Pharfalia  of  Rowe  deferves  more  no¬ 
tice  than  it  obtains,  and  as  it  is  more  read  will  be  more 
efteemed. 


ADDISON. 


♦JOSEPH  ADDISON  was  born  on  the  firft  of  May, 
1672,  at  Million,  of  which  his  father,  Lancelot  Addifon, 
was  then  re£tor,  near  Ambrofebury  in  Wiltfhire,  and  appear¬ 
ing  weak  and  unlikely  to  live,  he  was  chriftened  the  fame 
day.  After  the  ufual  domeftick  education,  which,  from  the 
character  of  his  father,  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed  to  hav« 
given  him  ftrong  impreffions  of  piety,  he  was  committed  to 
the  care  of  Mr.  Naifh  at  Ambrofebury,  and  afterwards  of 
Mr.  Taylor  at  Salilbury. 

Not  to  name  the  fchool  or  the  mailers  of  men  illuftrious 
for  literature,  is  a  kind  of  hiftorical  fraud,  by  which  honeft 
fame  is  injurioufly  diminished :  I  would  therefore  trace  him 
through  the  whole  procefs  of  his  education.  In  1683,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  twelfth  year,  his  father,  being  made  dean  of 
Lichfield,  naturally  carried  his  family  to  his  new  refidence, 
a,nd,  I  believe,  placed  him  for  fome  time,  probably  not  long, 
under  Mr.  Shaw,  then  mailer  of  the  fchool  at  Lichfield,  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  late  Dr.  Peter  Shaw.  Of  this  interval  his  bio¬ 
graphers  have  given  no  account,  and  I  know  it  only  from  a 
ftory  of  a  barring-out ,  told  me,  when  I  was  a  boy,  by  An¬ 
drew  Corbet  of  Shropfhire,  who  had  heard  it  from  Mr. 
Pigot  his  uncle. 

The  practice  of  barring-out  was  a  favage  licence,  pradlif- 
ed  in  many  fchools  to  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  by  which 
the  boys,  when  the  periodical  vacation  drew  near,  growing 
petulant  at  the  approach  of  liberty,  fome  days  before  the  time 
©f  regular  recefs,  took  poffeffion  of  the  fchool,  of  which  they 
they  barred  the  doors,  and  bade  their  mailer  defiance  from 
the  windows-  It  is  not  eafy  to  fuppofe,  that  on  fueh  occar 
fions  the  mailer  would  do  more  than  laugh ;  yet,  if  tradition 
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may  be  credited,  he  often  ftruggled  hard  to  force  or  fur- 
prife  the  garrifon.  The  mafter,  when  Pigot  was  a  fchool- 
boy,  was  barred-out  at  Lichfield  ■,  and  the  whole  operation,  as 
he  faid,  was  planned  and  conducted  by  Addifon. 

To  judge  better  of  the  probability  of  this  ftory,  I  have  en¬ 
quired  when  he  was  fent  to  the  Chartreux ;  but,  as  he  was 
not  one  of  t’nofe  who  enjoyed  the  Founder’s  benefaftion, 
there  is  no  account  preferved  of  his  admiffion.  At  the  fchool 
of  the  Chartreux,  to  which  he  was  removed  either  from  that 
of  Salifbury  or  Lichfield,  he  purfued  his  juvenile  ftudies  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Ellis,  and  contracted  that  intimacy  with  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  which  their  joint  labours  have  fo  effectually 
recorded. 

Of  this  memorable  friendfhip  the  greater  praife  mull  be 
given  to  Steele.  It  is  not  hard  to  love  thofe  from  whom 
nothing  can  be  feared ;  and  Addifon  never  confidered  Steele 
as  a  rival ;  but  Steele  lived,  as  he  confeiles,  under  an  habi¬ 
tual  fubjection  to  the  predominating  genius  of  Addifon,  whom 
he  always  mentioned  with  reverence,  and  treated  with  obfe- 
quioufnefs. 

Addifon*,  who  knew  his  own  dignity,  could  not  always 
forbear  to  fhew  it,  by  playing  a  little  upon  his  admirer  ;  but 
he  was  in  no  danger  of  retort :  his  jefts  were  endured  without 
refiftance  or  refentment. 

But  the  fneer  of  jocularity  was  not  the  worfl.  Steele, 
whofe  imprudence  of  generofity,  or  vanity  of  profufion,  kept 
him  always  incurably  neceffitous,  upon  fome  preffing  exi¬ 
gence,  in  an  evil  hour,  borrowed  an  hundred  pounds  of  his 
friend,  probably  without  much  purpofe  of  repayment ;  but 
Addifon,  who  feems  to  have  had  other  notions  of  a  hundred 
pounds,  grew  impatient  cf  delay,  and  reclaimed  his  loan  by 
an  execution.  Steele  felt  with  great  fenfibility  the  obduracy 
of  his  creditor ;  but  with  emotions  of  forrow  rather  than  of 
angerf- 

In 


*  Spence. 

■f  This  fadt  was  communicated  to  Johnfonin  my  hearing  by  a 
perfon  of  unquefiionable  veracity,  but  whofe  name  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  mention.  He  had  it,  as  he  told  us,  from  lady  Primrofe, 
to  whom  Steele  related  it  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  The  late  Dr. 
Stinton  confirmed  it  to  me,  by  faying,  that  he  had  heard  it  from 
Mr.  Hooke,  author  of  the  Roman  Hiftory  ;  and  he,  from  Mr- 
Pope.  H. 

See,  Vigor's  Letters,  vol.  I.  p.  32?,  this  tranfaftion  fom?- 
what  differently  related.  R. 
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In  1687  he  was  entered  into  Queen’s  College  in  Oxford, 
where,  in  1689,  the  accidental  perufal  of  fome  Latin  verfes 
gained  him  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Lancafter,  afterwards  pro- 
voft  of  Queen’s  College  ;  by  whofe  recommendation  he  was 
elefted  into  Magdalen  College  as  a  Demy,  a  term  by  which 
that  fociety  denominates  thofe  which  are  elfewhere  called 
Scholars;  young  men,  who  partake  of  the  founder’s  bene¬ 
faction,  and  fucceed  in  their  order  to  vacant  fellowfhips*. 

Here  he  continued  to  cultivate  poetry  and  criticifm,  and 
grew  firft  eminent  by  his  Latin  compofitions,  which  are  in¬ 
deed  entitled  to  particular  praife.  He  has  not  confined  him- 
felf  to  the  imitation  of  any  ancient  author,  but  has  formed 
his  ftyle  from  the  general  language,  fuch  as  a  diligent  peru- 
fal  of  the  productions  of  different  ages  happened  to  fupply. 

His  Latin  compofitions  feem  to  have  had  much  of  his  fond- 
nefs,  for  he  collected  a  l’econd  volume  of  the  Mufa  Angli¬ 
can^  perhaps  for  a  convenient  receptacle,  in  which  all  his 
Latin  pieces  are  inferted,  and  where  his  Poem  oji  the  Peace 
has  the  firft  place.  He  afterwards  prefented  the  collection 
to  Boileau,  who,  from  that  time,  “  conceived,”  fays  Tickell, 
“  an  opinion  of  the  Englifh  genius  for  poetry.”  Nothing  is 
better  known  of  Boileau,  than  that  he  had  an  injudicious  and 
peevifh  contempt  of  modern  Latin,  and  therefore  his  profef- 
fion  of  regard  was  probably  the  effeCt  of  his  civility  rather 
than  approbation. 

Three  of  his  Latin  poems  are  upon  fubjeCts  on  which  per¬ 
haps  he  would  not  have  ventured  to  have  written  in  his  own 
language.  The  Battle  of  the  Pigmies  and  Cranes ;  The  Ba¬ 
rometer  ;  and  A  Bowling-green.  When  the  matter  is  low  or 
fcanty,  a  dead  language,  in  which  nothing  is  mean  becanfe 
nothing  is  familiar,  affords  great  conveniences  ;  and  by  the 
fonorous  magnificence  of  Roman  fyllables,  the  writer  conceals 
penury  of  thought,  and  want  of  novelty,  often  from  the  rea¬ 
der,  and  often  from  himfelf. 

In  his  twenty-fecond  year  he  fir, ft  fhewed  his  power  of  Eng¬ 
lish  poetry,  by  fome  verfes  addreffed  to  Dryden;  and  foon 
after  publifhed  a  .tranflation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Fourth 
■Georgick  upon  Bees after  which,  fays  Dryden,  «  my  latter 
tl  fwarm  is  hardly  worth  the  hiving,” 

About  the  fame  time  he  compofed  the  arguments  prefixed 
to  the  feveral  books  of  Dryden’s  Virgil ;  and  produced  an 
^iffay  on  the  Georgicks,  juvenile,  fuperficial,  and  uninftruc- 
,  '  tive, 

*  He  took  the  degree  of  M.  A,  Feb.  14,  1693. 
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tive,  without  much  either  of  the  fcholar’s  learning  or  the 
critick’s  penetration. 

His  next  paper  of  verfes  contained  a  character  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Englifh  poets,  infcribed  to  Henry  Sacheverell,  who  was 
then,  if  not  a  poet,  a  writer  of  verles*;  as  is  fhewn  by  his 
verfion  of  a  fmall  part  of  Virgil’s  Georgicks,  publifhed  in 
the  Mifcellanies,  and  a  Latin  encomium  on  Queen  Mary, 
in  the  Mnfez  Anglican te.  Thefe  verfes  exhibit  all  the  fond- 
nefs  of  friendfhip ;  but,  on  one  fide  or  the  other,  friendfhip 
was  afterwards  too  weak  for  the  malignity  of  faction. 

In  this  poem  is  a  very  confident  and  difcriminate  charac¬ 
ter  of  Spenfer,  whofe  work  he  had  then  never  readj.  So 
little  fometimes  is  criticifm  the  efFedl  of  judgement.  It  is 
neceflary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  about  this  time  he  was 
introduced  by  Congreve  to  Montague,  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  :  Addifon  was  then  learning  the  trade  of  a  courtier, 
and  fubjoined  Montague  as  a  poetical  name  to  thofe  of  Cowley 
and  of  Dryden. 

By  the  influence  of  Mr.  Montague,  concurring,  according 
to  Tickell,  with  his  natural  modefty,  he  was  diverted  from 
his  original  defign  of  entering  into  holy  orders.  Montague 
alledged  the  corruption  of  men  who  engaged  in  civil  employ¬ 
ments  without  liberal  education;  and  declared,  that,  though 
he  was  reprefented  as  an  enemy  to  the  Church,  he  would 
never  do  it  any  injury  but  by  with-holding  Addifon  from  it. 

Soon  after  (in  1695)  he  wrote  a  poem  to  king  William, 
with  a  rhyming  introduction  addreffed  to  lord  Somers.  King 
William  had  no  regard  to  elegance  or  literature ;  his  ftudy 

was 

*  A  letter  which  I  found  among  Dr.  Johnfon’s  papers,  dated 
in  January  1784,  from  a  lady  in  Wiltfhire,  contains  a  difcovery 
of  fome  importance  in  literary  hiltory,  viz.  that  by  the  initials 
H.  S.  prefixed  to  the  poem,  we  are  not  to  underftand  the  famous 
Dr.  Henry  Sacheverell,  whofe  trial  is  the  moil  remarkable  inci¬ 
dent  in  his  life.  The  information  thus  communicated  is,  that 
the  verfes  in  quellion  were  not  an  addrefs  to  the  famous  Dr.  Sa¬ 
cheverell,  but  to  a  very  ingenious  gentleman  of  the  fame  name, 
who  died  young,  fuppofed  to  be  a  Mankfman,  for  that  he  wrote 
the  hiftory  of  the  Idle  of  Man. — That  this  perfon  left  his  papers 
to  Mr.  Addifon,  and  had  formed  a  plan  of  a  tragedy  upon  the 
death  of  Socrates. — The  lady  fays,  fhe  had  this  information  from 
a  Mr.  Stephens,  who  was  a  fellow  of  Merton  College,  a  contem¬ 
porary,  and  intimate  with  Mr.  Addifon  in  Oxford,  who  died^ 
near  50  years  ago,  a  prebendary  of  Winchefter.  JL 
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was  only  war :  yet  by  a  choice  of  minifters,  v/hcfe  difpofition 
was  very  different  from  his  own,  he  procured,  without  inten¬ 
tion,  a  very  liberal  patronage  to  poetry.  Addifon  was  caref- 
fed  both  by  Somers  and  Montague. 

In  1697  appeared  his  Latin  verfes  on  the  peace  of  Ryfwick, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Montague,  and  which  was  after¬ 
wards  called  by  Smith  u  the  belt  Latin  poem  fince  the 
“  /Eneid.”  Praife  mud  not  be  too  rigoroufly  examined  ; 
but  the  performance  cannot  be  denied  to  be  vigorous  and 
elegant. 

Having  yet  no  publick  employment,  he  obtained  (in 
1699)  a  penfion  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  that  he 
might  be  enabled  to  travel.  He  Raid  a  year  at  Blois*,  pro¬ 
bably  to  learn  the  French  language;  and  then  proceeded  in 
his  journey  to  Italy,  which  he  furveyed  with  the  eyes  of  a 
poet. 

While  he  was  travelling  at  leifure,  he  was  far  from  being 
idle  :  for  he  not  only  collected  his  obfervations  on  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  found  time  to  write  his  Dialogues  on  Medals,  and 
four  Adis  of  Cato.  Such  at  leaft  is  the  relation  cf  Tickelh 
Perhaps  he  only  cclledted  his  materials,  and  formed  his 
plan. 

Whatever  were  his  other  employments  in  Italy,  he  there 
wrote  the  letter  to  lord  Halifax,  which  is  juftly  confidered 
as  the  moil  elegant,  if  not  the  mod  fublime  of  his  poetical 
produdlions.  But  in  about  two  years  he  found  it  neceflary 
to  haften  home ;  being,  as  Swift  informs  us,  diftrefled  by  in¬ 
digence,  and  compelled  to  become  the  tutor  of  a  travelling 
Squire,  becaufe  his  penfion  was  not  remitted. 

At  his  return  he  publifhed  his  Travels,  with  a  dedication  to 
lord  Somers,  As  his  flay  in  foreign  countries  was  fhort,  his 
obfervations  are  fuch  as  might  be  fupplied  by  a  hafty  view, 
and  confift  chiefly  in  companions  of  the  prefent  face  of 
the  country  with  the  defcriptions  left  us  by  the  Roman  poets, 
from  whom  he  made  preparatory  colledlioiis,  though  he  mio-ht 
have  fpared  the  trouble,  had  he  known  that  fuch  collections 
had  been  made  twice  before  by  Italian  authors. 

The  mod  amufing  paffage  of  his  book  is  his  account  of  the 
minute  republick  of  San  Marino ;  of  many  parts  it  is  not  a 
very  fevere  cenfure  to  fay,  that  they  might  have  been  written 
at  home.  His  elegance  of  language,  and  variegation  of  profe 
and  verfe,  however,  gains  upon  the  reader ;  and  the  book, 
fhpugh  a  while  negledled,  became  in  time  fo  much  the  fa¬ 
vourite 
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vourite  of  the  publick,  that  before  it  was  reprinted  it  role  to 
five  times  its  price. 

When  he  returned  to  England  (in  1702),  with  a  meannefs 
of  appearance  which  gave  teftimony  of  the  difficulties  to  which 
he  had  been  reduced,  he  found  his  old  patrons  out  of  power, 
and  was  therefore,  for  a  time,  at  full  leifure  for  the  cultivati¬ 
on  of  his  mind,  and  a  mind  fo  cultivated  gives  reafon  to  believe 
that  little  time  was  loft. 

But  he  remained  not  long  neglected  or  ufelefs.  The  victory 
at  Blenheim  (1704)  i’pread  triumph  and  confidence  over  the 
nation  ;  and  lord  Godolphin,  lamenting  to  lord  Halifax,  that 
it  had  not  been  celebrated  in  a  manner  equal  to  the  fubjebt,  de- 
fired  him  to  propofe  it  to  fome  better  poet.  Halifax  told  him, 
that  there  was  no  encouragement  for  genius ;  that  worthlefs 
men  were  unprofitably  enriched  with  publick  money,  without- 
any  care  to  find  or  employ  thofe  whofe  appearance  might  do 
honour  to  their  country.  To  this  Godolphin  replied,  that 
fuch  abufes  fhould  in  time  be  re&ified  ;  and  that,  if  a  man 
could  be  found  capable  of  the  talk  then  propofed,  he  fhould 
not  want  an  ample  recompenfe.  Halifax  then  named  Addifon, 
but  required  that  the  Treafurer  fhould  apply  to  him  in  his  own 
perfon.  Godolphin  fent  the  meftage  by  Mr.  Boyle,  afterwards 
lord  Carlton  ;  and  Addifon,  having  undertaken  the  work,  com¬ 
municated  it  to  the  Treafurer,  while  it  was  yet  advanced  no 
further  than  the  fimile  of  the  Angel,  and  was  immediately  re¬ 
warded  by  fucceeding  Mr.  Locke  in  the  place  of  Commijjioner 
of  Appeals. 

In  the  following  year  he  was  at  Hanover  with  lord  Halifax  ; 
and  the  year  after  he  was  made  under- fecretary  of  ftate,  firft 
to  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  and  in  a  few  months  more  to  the  ear! 
of  Sunderland. 

About  this  time  the  prevalent  tafte  for  Italian  operas  inclined 
him  to  try  what  would  be  the  effeH  of  a  mufical  Drama  in  our 
own  language.  He  therefore  wrote  the  opera  of  Rofamond, 
■which,  when  exhibited  on  the  ftage,  was  either  hilled  or  ne- 
gledted  ;  but,  trufting  that  the  readers  would  do  him  more 
juftice,  he  publifhed  it,  with  an  infcription  to  the  dutchefs  of 
Marlborough  ;  a  woman  without  fkill,  or  pretenfions  to  fkill, 
in  poetry  or  literature.  His  dedication  was  therefore  an  in- 
ftance  of  fervile  abfurdity,  to  be  exceeded  only  by  Jofhua 
Barnes’s  dedication  of  a  Greek  Anacreon  to  the  Duke. 

His  reputation  had  been  fomewhat  advanced  by  The  Tender 
Hu/band,  a  comedy  which  Steele  dedicated  to  him,  with  a  con- 
feffion  that  he  owed  to  him  feveral  of  the  moft  fuccefsful  fcenes. 
To  this  play  Addifon  fupplied  a  prologue. 


When 
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When  the  marquis  of  Wharton  was  appointed  lord  lieute¬ 
nant  of  Ireland,  Addifon  attended  him  as  his  fecretary ;  and  ' 
was  made  keeper  of  the  records  in  Birmingham’s  Tower, 
with  a  falary  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  The  office  was 
little  more  than  nominal,  and  the  falary  was  augmented  for 
his  accommodation. 

Intereft  and  fadlion  allow  little  to  the  operation  of  particu¬ 
lar  difpofitions,  or  private  opinions.  Two  men  of  perfonal 
character?,  more  oppofite  than  thcfe  of  Wharton  and  Addifon, 
could  net  eafily  be  brought  together.  Wharton  was  impious, 
profligate,  and  lhamelefs,  without  regard,  or  appearance  of 
regard,  to  right  and  wrong  :  whatever  is  contrary  to  this  may 
he  faid  of  Addifon ;  but  as  agents  of  a  party  they  were  con- 
nedted,  and  how  they  adjufted  their  other  fentiments  we  can¬ 
not  know. 

Addifon  muft  however  not  be  too  haft ily  condemned.  It  is 
not  neceflary  to  refufe  benefits  from  a  bad  man,  when  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  implies  no  approbation  of  his  crimes ;  nor  has  the 
fubordinat'e  officer  any  obligation  to  examine  the  opinions  or 
conduft  of  thole  under  whom  he  a£ts,  except  that  he  may 
not  be  made  the  inftrument  of  wickednefs.  It  is  reafonable 
to  luppofe  that  Addifon  counteracted,  as  far  as  he  was  able, 
the'  malignant  and  blafting  influence  of  the  Lieutenant ;  and 
that  at  leaft  by  his  intervention  fome  good  was  done,  and  forne 
mifehief  prevented. 

When  he  was  in  office,  he  made  a  law  to  himfelf,  as  Swift 
has  recorded,  never  to  remit  his  regular  fees  in  civility  to  his 
friends:  “For,”  faid  he,  ^  I  may  have  a  hundred  friends; 

and  if  my  fee  be  two  guineas,  I  fhall,  by  relinquilhing  my 
“  right,  lofe  two  hundred  guineas,  and  no  friend  gain  more 
“  than  two ;  there  is  therefore  no  proportion  between  the 

good  imparted  and  the  evil  fuffered.” 

He  was  in  Ireland  when  Steele,  without  any  communica¬ 
tion  of  his  defign,  began  the  publication  of  the  Tatler:  but 
he  was  not  long  concealed:  by  inferring  a  remark  on  Virgil, 
which  Addifon  had  given  him,  he  difeovered  himfelf.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  not  eafy  for  any  man  to  write  upon  literature  or  common 
life,  fo  as  not  to  make  himfelf  known  to  thole  with  whom  he 
familiarly  converfes,  and  who  are  acquainted  with  his  track  of 
ftudy,  his  favourite  topick,  his  peculiar  notions,  and  his  Habi¬ 
tual  phrafes. 

If  Steele  defired  to  write  in  fecret,  he  was  not  lucky :  a 
fingle  month  detedled  him.  His  firft  Tatler  was  publilhad 
April  22  (1709)  ;  and  Addifon?s  contribution  appeared  May 
?6,  Ticked  obferves,  that  the  Tatler  began  and  was  con¬ 
cluded  without  his  concurrence.  This  is  doubtlefs  literally 
true ;  but  the  work  did  not  fuffer  much  by  his  unconfcioufnefs 
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of  its  commencement,  or  his  abfence  at  its  ceflation ;  for  he 
continued  his  affiftance  to  December  23,  and  the  paper  flopped 
on  January  2.  He  did  not  diftinguifh  his  pieces  by  any  figna- 
ture ;  and  I  know  not  whether  his  name  was  not  kept  fecret 
till  the  papers  were  colleded  into  volumes. 

To  the  Tatler,  in  about  two  months,  fucceeded  the  Spec¬ 
tator  ;  a  feries  of  eflays  of  the  fame  kind,  but  written  with 
lefs  levity,  upon  a  more  regular  plan,  and  publifhed  daily. 
Such  an  undertaking  fhewed  the  writers  not  to  diftruft  their 
own  copioulnefs  of  materials  or  facility  of  compofition,  and 
their  performance  juftified  their  confidence.  They  found 
however,  in  their  progrefs,  many  auxiliaries.  To  attempt  a 
fingle  paper  was  no  terrifying  labour;  many  pieces  were  of¬ 
fered,  and  many  were  received. 

Addifon  had  enough  of  the  zeal  of  party;  but  Steele  had  at 
that  time  almoft  nothing  elfe.  The  Spedator,  in  one  of  the 
firft  papers,  lhewed  the  political  tenets  of  its  authors  ;  but  a 
relolution  was  foon  taken,  of  courting  general  approbation  by 
general  topicks,  and  fubjeds  on  which  fadion  had  produced 
no  diverfity  of  fentiments  ;  fuch  as  literature,  morality,  and 
familiar  life.  To  this  pradice  they  adhered  with  few  deviati¬ 
ons.  i  he  ardour  of  Steele  once  broke  out  in  praife  of 
Marlborough  ;  and  when  Dr.  Fleetwood  prefixed  to  fome 
fermons  a  preface,  overflowing  with  whiggifli  opinions,  that 
it  might  be  read  by  the  Queen*,  it  was  reprinted  in  the 
Spedator. 

To  teach  the  minuter  decencies  and  inferior  duties,  to  re¬ 
gulate  the  pradice  of  daily  converfation,  to  corred  thofe  de¬ 
pravities  which  are  rather  ridiculous  than  criminal,  and  re¬ 
move  thofe  grievances  which,  if  they  produce  no  lafting  ca¬ 
lamities,  imprefs  hourly  vexation,  was  firft  attempted  by  Cafa 
in  his  book  of  Manners ,  and  Caftiglione  in  his  Courtier ;  two 
books  yet  celebrated  in  Italy  for  purity  and  elegance,  and 
which,  if  they  are  now  lefs  read,  are  negleded  only  becaufe 
they  have  effeded  that  reformation  which  their  authors  intend¬ 
ed,  and  their  precepts  norv  are  no  longer  wanted.  Their  ufe- 
fulnefs  to  the  age  in  which  they  were  written  is  fufficiently  at- 

tefted 

*  This  particular  number  of  the  Spedator,  it  is  faid,  was  not 
publifhed  till  twelve  o’clock,  that  it  might  come  out  precifely  at 
the  hour  of  her  Majefty’s  breakfaft,  and  that  no  time  might  be 
left  for  deliberating  about  ferving  it  up  with  that  meal,  as  ufuah 
See  edit,  of  the  Tatier  with  notes,  vol.  VI.  No.  271,  note  p. 
452,  &c.  N. 
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teftedby  the  tranflations  which  almoft  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
were  in  hafte  to  obtain. 

This  fpecies  of  inftruction  was  continued,  and  perhaps  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  French  ;  among  whom  La  Bruyere’s  Manners 
of  the  Age,  though,  as  Boileau  remarked,  it  is  written  with¬ 
out  connection,  certainly  deferves  praife,  for  livelinefs  of  de- 
feription,  and  juftnefs  of  obfervation. 

Before  the  Tatler  and  Spedfator,  if  the  writers  for  the 
theatre  are  excepted,  England  had  no  matters  of  common  life. 
No  writers  had  yet  undertaken  to  reform  either  the  favagenefs 
of  negledl,  or  the  impertinence  of  civility;  to  fhew  when  to 
fpeak,  or  to  be  filent ;  how  to  refufe,  or  how  to  comply.  We 
had  many  books  to  teach  us  our  more  important  duties,  and 
to  fettle  opinions  in  philofophy  or  politicks  ;  but  an  Arbiter 
Elegant iarum,  a  judge  of  propriety,  was  yet  wanting,  who 
Ihould  furvey  the  track  of  daily  converfation,  and  free  it  from 
thorns  and  prickles,  which  teaze  the  patter,  though  they  do 
not  wound  him. 

For  this  purpofe  nothing  is  fo  proper  as  the  frequent  publi¬ 
cation  of  fhort  papers,  which  we  read  not  as  ftudy  but  amu-fe- 
ment.  If  the  fubjedt  be  flight,  the  treatife  is  fhort.  The 
bufy  may  find  time,  and  the  idle  may  find  patience. 

This  mode  of  conveying  cheap  and  eafy  knowledge  began 
among  us  in  the  Civil  War*,  when  it  was  much  the  intereft 
of  either  party  to  raife  and  fix  the  prejudices  of  the  people. 
At  that  time  appeared  Mercurius  Aulicus,  Mercurius  RuC- 
ticus,  and  Mercurius  Civicus.  It  is  faid,  that  when  any 
title  grew  popular,  it  was  ftolen  by  the  antagonift,  who  by 
this  ftratagem  conveyed  his  notions  to  thofe  who  would  not 
have  received  him  had  he  not  worn  the  appearance  of  a  friend. 
The  tumult  of  thofe  unhappy  days  left  fcarcely  %iy  ’man 
leifure  to  treafure  up  occafional  compofitions  ;  and  fo  much 
were  they  neglected,  that  a  complete  collection  is '  no  where 
to  be  found. 

Thefe  Mercuries  were  fucceeded  by  L’Eftrange’s  Obfer- 
vator ;  and  that  by  Lefley’s  Rehearfal,  and  perhaps  by  others  ; 

but 

*  Newfpapers  appear  to  have  had  an  earlier  date  than  here  «f- 
figned.  Ckiveland,  in  his  Charafter  of  a  London  Diurnal,  fays. 

The  original  finner  of  this  kind  was  Dutch;  Gaflo-belgicus 
“  the  Protoplas,  and  the  Modern  Mercuries  but  Hans  en  kelders.'* 
Some  intelligence  given  by  Mercurius  Gallo  -belgicus  is  mention¬ 
ed  in  Carew’s  Survey  of  Cornwall,  p.  126,  originally  publifhed 
m  1602.  Thefe  vehicles  of  information  are  often  mentioned  in 
the  plays  of  James  and  Charles  the  Firft.  R. 


but  hitherto  nothing  had  been  conveyed  to  the  people,  in  this 
commodious  manner,  but  controverfy  relating  to  the  Church 
or  State  ;  of  which  they  taught  many  to  talk,  whom  they 
could  not  teach  to  judge. 

It  has  been  fuggefted,  that  the  Royal  Society  was  inftituted 
foon  after  the  Reltoration,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  from  publick  difcontent.  The  Tatler  and  Spectator  had 
the  fame  tendency ;  they  were  publilhed  at  a  time  when  two 
parties,  loud,  reftlefs,  and  violent,  each  with  piaufible  decla¬ 
rations,  and  each  perhaps  without  any  diftinCt  termination  of 
its  views,  were  agitating  the  nation  ;  to  minds  heated  with 
political  conteft,  they  fupplied  cooler  and  more  inoffenfive  re¬ 
flections  ;  and  it  is  faid  by  Addifon,  in  a  fubfequent  work, 
that  they  had  a  perceptible  influence  upon  the  conversion  of 
that  time,  and  taught  the  frolick  and  the  gay  to  unite  merri¬ 
ment  with  decency;  an  effeCt  which  they  can  never  wholly 
lofe,  while  they  continue  to  be  among  the  firft  books  by 
which  both  fexes  are  initiated  in  the  elegances  of  knowledge. 

The  Tatler  and  Spectator  adjufted,  likeCafa,  the  unfettled 
praCtice  of  daily  intercourfe  by  propriety  and  politenefs  ;  and, 
like  La  Bruyere,  exhibited  the  Characters  and  Manners  of  the 
Age.  The  perfonages  introduced  in  thefe  papers  were  not 
merely  ideal  ;  they  were  then  known,  and  confpicuous  in  va¬ 
rious  Rations.  Of  the  Tatler  this  is  told  by  Steele  in  his 
laft  paper  ;  and  of  the  Spectator  by  Budgel  in  the  preface  to 
Theophraftus,  a  book  which  Addifon  has  recommended,  and 
which  he  was  fufpeCted  to  have  revifed,  if  he  did  not  write 
it.  Of  thofe  portraits,  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  fome- 
times  embellilhed,  and  fometimes  aggravated,  the  originals  are 
now  partly  known,  and  partly  forgotten. 

But  ro  fay  that  they  united  the  plans  of  two  or  three  emi¬ 
nent  writers,  is  to  give  them  but  a  fmall  part  of  their  due 
praife;  they  fuperadded  literature  and  criticifm,  and  fometimes 
towered  far  above  their  predeceflors  ;  and  taught,  with  great 
juftnefs  of  argument  and  dignity  of  language,  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  duties  and  fublime  truths. 

All  thefe  tcpicks  were  happily  varied  with  elegant  fictions 
and  refined  allegories,  and  illuminated  with  different  changes 
of  ftyle  and  felicities  of  invention. 

It  is  recorded  by  Budgell,  that  of  the  characters  feigned 
or  exhibited  in  the  Spectator,  the  favourite'  of  Addifon  was 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  of  whom  he  had  formed  a  very  delicate 
and  difcriminate  idea,  which  he  would  notfuffer  to  be  violated ; 
and  therefore,  when  Steele  had  fhewn  him  innocently  picking  up 
a  girl  in  the  Temple,  and  taking  her  to  a  tavern,  he  drew  upon 
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himfelf  fo  much  of  his  friend’s  indignation,  that  he  was  forced 
to  appeafe  him  by  a  promife  of  forbearing  Sir  Roger  for  the 
time  to  come. 

1  he  reafon  which  induced  Cervantes  to  bring  his  hero  to 
the  grave,  para  mi  fola  nacio  Don  Quixote,  y  yo  para  el,  made 
Addifon  declare,  with  undue  vehemence  of  expreffion,  that 
he  would  kill  Sir  Roger;  being  of  opinion  that  they  were 
born  for  one  another,  and  that  any  other  hand  would  do  him 
wrong. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Addifon  ever  filled  up  his  origi¬ 
nal  delineation.  He  defcribes  his  Knight  as  having  his  ima¬ 
gination  fomewhat  warped ;  but  of  this  perverfion  he  has 
made  very  little  ufe.  The  irregularities  in  Sir  Roger’s  con¬ 
duit  feem  not  fo  much  the  effeits  of  a  mind  deviating  from 
the  beaten  track  of  life,  by  the  perpetual  preffure  of  fome 
overwhelming  idea,  as  of  habitual  rufticity,  and  that  negli¬ 
gence  which  folitary  grandeur  naturally  generates. 

1  he  variable  weather  of  the  mind,  the  flying  vapours  of 
incipient  madnefs,  which  from  time  to  time  cloud  reafon, 
without  eclipfing  it,  it  requires  fo  much  nicety  to  exhibit, 
that  Addifon  feems  to  have  been  deterred  from  profecutin«- 
his  own  defign. 

To  Sir  Roger,  who,  as  a  country  gentleman,  appears  to 
be  a  Tory,  or,  as  it  is  gently  exprefted,  an  adherent  to  the 
landed  intereft,  is  oppofed  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  anew  man, 
a  wealthy  merchant,  zealous  for  the  moneyed  intereft,  and  a 
Whig.  Of  this  contrariety  of  opinions,  it  is  probable  more  con- 
fequences  were  at  firft  intended,  than  could  be  produced  when 
the  refolution  was  taken  to  exclude  party  from  the  paper.  Sir 
Andrew  does  but  little,  and  that  little  feems  not  to  have  pleafed 
Addifon,  who,  when  he  difmifled  him  from  the  club,  changed 
his  opinions.  Steele,  had  made  him,  in  the  true  fpirit  of 
unfeeling  commerce,  declare  that  he  “  would  not  build  an 
“  hofpital  for  idle  people but  at  laft  he  buys  land,  fettles 
in  the  country,  and  builds  not  a  manufactory,  but  an  hofpital 
for  twelve  old  hufbandmen,  for  men  with  whom  a  merchant 
has  little  acquaintance,  and  whom  he  commonly  confiders 
with  little  kindnefs. 

Of  eftays  thus  elegant,  thus  inftru&ive,  and  thus  commo- 
dioufly  diltributed,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  the  approbation 
genera],  and  the  fale  numerous.  I  once  heard  it  obferved, 
that  the  fale  may  be  calculated  by  the  product  of  the  tax,  1 
lated  in  the  laft  number  to  produce  more  than  twenty  pounds 
a  week,  and  therefore  ftated  at  one-and-twenty  pounds,  cr 
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three  pounds  ten  {hillings  a  day:  this,  at  a  half-penny  a 
paper,  will  give  fixteen  hundred  and  eighty*  for  the  daily 
number. 

This  fale  is  not  great;  yet  this,  if  Swift  be  credited,  was 
likely  to  growlefs;  for  he  declares  that  the  Spedtator,  whom 
he  ridicules  for  his  endlefs  mention  of  the  fair  fex->  had  be¬ 
fore  his  recefs  wearied  his  readers. 

The  next  year  (1713),  in  which  Cato  came  upon  the 
ftage,  was  the  grand  climadterick  of  Addifon’s  reputation. 
Upon  the  death  of  Cato,  he  had,  as  is  faid,  planned  a  tragedy 
in  the  time  of  his  travels,  and  had  for  feveral  years  the  four 
firft  adts  finifhed,  which  were  {hewn  to  fuch  as  were  likely 
to  fpread  their  admiration.  They  were  feen  by  Pope,  and  by 
Cibber,  who  relates  that  Steele,  when  he  took  back  the  copy, 
told  him,  in  the  defpicable  cant  of  literary  modefty,  that, 
whatever  fpirit  his  friend  had  {hewn  in  the  compofition,  he 
doubted  whether  he  would  have  courage  fufficient  to  expofe  it 
to  the  cenfure  of  a  Britilh  audience. 

The  time  however  was  now  come,  when  thcfe,  who  af¬ 
fected  to  think  liberty  in  danger,  affedted  likewife  to  think 
that  a  ftage-play  might  preferve  it ;  and  Addifon  was  im¬ 
portuned,  Tn  the  name  of  the  tutelary  deities  of  Britain,  to 
{hew  his  courage  and  his  zeal  by  finifhing  his  defign. 

To  refume  his  work  he  feemed  perverfely  and  unac¬ 
countably  unwilling ;  and  by  a  requeft,  which  perhaps  he 
wifhed  to  be  denied,  defired  Mr.  Hughes  -  to  add  a  fifth  adh 
Hughes  fuppofed  him  ferious ;  and,  undertaking  the  fupple- 
ment,  brought  in  a  few  days  fome  fcenes  for  his  examina¬ 
tion;  but  he  had  in  the  mean  time  gone  to  work  himfelf, 
and  produced  half  an  adt,  which  he  afterwards  completed, 
but  with  brevity  irregularly  difproportionate  to  the  foregoing 
parts,  like  a  tafk  performed  with  reludtance,  and  hurried  to 
its  conclufion. 

It  may  yet  be  doubted  whether  Cato  was  made  publick  by 
any  change  of  the  author’s  purpofe  ;  for  Dennis  charged  him 
with  railing  prejudices  in  his  own  favour  by  falfe  pofitions 
of  preparatory  criticifm,  and  with  poifoning  the  town  by  con- 
tradidtino-  in  the  Spectator  the  eftablifhed  rule  of  poetical 
iuftice,  becaufe  his  own  hero,  with  all  his  virtues,  was  to 
fall  before  a  tyrant.  The  fact  is  certain ;  the  motives  we 
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*  That  this  calculation  is  not  exaggerated,  that  it  is  even  much 
below  the  real  number,  fee  the  notes  on  the  Tatler,  ed.  1786. 
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Addifon  was,  I  believe,  fufficiently  difpofed  to  bar  all  ave¬ 
nues  againft  all  danger.  WLen  Pope  brought  him  the  pro- 
logue,  which  is  properly  accommodated  to  the  play,  there 
were  thefe  words,  “  Britons,  arife  !  be  worth  like  this  ap- 
“  proved ;”  meaning  nothing  more  than,  Britons,  eredt  and 
exalt  yourfelves  to  the  approbation  of  public  virtue.  Addifon 
was  frighted,  left  he  ftiould  be  thought  a  promoter  of  infur- 
reftion,  and  the  line  was  liquidated  to  “  Britons,  attend.” 

Now,  “  heavily  in  clouds  came  on  the  day,  the  great, 
“  the  important  day,”  when  Addifon  was  to  ftand  the  hazard 
of  the  theatre.  That  there  might,  however,  be  left  as  little 
hazard  as  was  poftible,  on  the  firft  night  Steele,  as  bimfeif 
relates,  undertook  to  pack  an  audience.  This,  fays  Pope*, 
had  oeen  tried  for  the  firft  time  in  favour  of  the  Diftreft 
Mother ;  and  was  now,  with  more  efficacy,  pradlifed  for 
Cato. 

H  he  danger  was  foon  over.  T  he  whole  nation  was  at 
that  time  on  fire  with  fadiion.  7  he  Whigs  applauded  every 
line  in  which  Liberty  was  mentioned,  as  a  fatire  on  the 
1  ories ;  and  the  Tories  echoed  every  clap,  to  ftyjw,  that 
the  iatire  was  unfelt.  The  ftory  of  Boh ngbrokie  is  well 
known.  He  called  Booth  to  nis  box,  and  gave  him  fifty 
guineas  for  defending  the  caufe  of  Liberty  fo  well  againft  a 
perpetual  di&ator.  The  Whigs, .  fays  Pope,  defign  a  fe- 
cond  prefent,  when  they  can  accompany  it  with  as  good  a 
fentence. 

T  he  play,  fupported  thus  by  the  emulation  of  fadlious  praife, 
was  adted  night  after  night  for  a  longer  time  than,  I  believe, 
the  publick  had  allowed  to  any  drama,  before  ;  and  the  author, 
as  Mrs.  Porter  long  afterwards  related,  wandered  through  the 
whole  exhibition  behind  the  fcenes  with  reftlefs  and  unappeaf- 
able  folicitude. 

When  it  was  printed,  notice  was  given  that  the  Queen 
would  be  pleafed  if  it  was  dedicated  to  her  ;  “  but  as  he  had 
“  defigned  that  compliment  elfewhere,  he  found  himfelf  oblig- 
“  ed,”  %s  Tickell,  by  his  duty  on  the  one  hand,  and  his 

honour  on  the  other,  to  fend  it  into  the  world  without  any 
u  dedication.” 


Human  happinefs  has  always  its  abatements  ;  the  brighteft 
fun-fhine  of  fuccefs  is  not  without  a  cloud.  No  fooner  was 
Cato  offered  to  the  reader,  than  it  was  attacked  by  the  acute 
malignity  of  Dennis,  with  all  tne  violence  of  angry  criti- 
cifm.  Dennis,  though  equally  zealous,  and  probably  by  bis 
V'OL.  V.  B  b  temper 
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temper  more  furious  than  Addifon,  for  what  they  called  li¬ 
berty,  and  though  a  flatterer  of  the  Whig  miniftry,  could 
not  fit  quiet  at  a  fuccefsful  play;  but  was  eager  to  tell 
friends  and  enemies,  that  they  had  mifplaced  their  admira¬ 
tions.  The  world  was  too  ftubborn  for  inftrudion ;  with  the 
fate  of  the  cenfurer  of  Corneille’s  Cid,  his  animadverfions 
{hewed  his  ansrer  without  efFed,  and  Cato  continued  to  be 
praifed. 

Pope  had  now  an  opportunity  of  courting  the  friendlhip 
of  Addifon,  by  villifying  his  old  enemy,  and  could  give  re- 
fentment  its  full  play  without  appearing  to  revenge  himfelf. 
He  therefore  publifhed  A  Narrative  of  the  Madnefs  of  fohn 
Dennis ;  a  performance  which  left  the  objections  to  the  play 
in  their  full  force,  and  therefore  difcovered  more  defire  of 
vexing  the  critick  than  of  defending  the  poet. 

Addifon,  who  was  no  ftranger  to  the  world,  probably  faw 
the  felfifhnefs  of  Pope’s  friendfhip ;  and,  refolving  that  he 
fhould  have  the  confequences  of  his  officiouinefs  to  himfelf, 
informed  Dennis  by  Steele,  that  he  was  forry  for  the  infult ; 
and  that,  whenever  he  fhould  think  fit  to  anfwer  his  re¬ 
marks,  he  would  do  it  in  a  manner  to  which  nothing  could 
be  objected. 

The  greatefl  weaknefs  of  the  play  is  in  the  fcenes  of  love, 
which  are  faid  by  Pope*  to  have  been  added  to  the  original 
plan  upon  a  fubfequent  review,  in  compliance  with  the  po¬ 
pular  practice  of  the  ftage.  Such  an  authority  it  is  hard  to 
rejed  ;  yet  the  love  is  fo  intimately  mingled  with  the  whole 
adion,  that  it  cannot  eafily  be  thought  extrinfick  and  adven¬ 
titious  ;  for,  if  it  were  taken  away,  v/hat  would  be  left  ?  or 
how  were  the  four  ads  filled  in  the  firft  draught  ? 

At  the  publication  the  Wits  feemed  proud  to  pay  their 
attendance  with  encomiaftick  verfes.  The  beft  are  from  an 
unknown  hand,  which  will  perhaps  lofe  fomewhat  of  their 
praife  when  the  author  is  known  to  be  Jeffreys. 

Cato  had  yet  other  honours.  It  was  cenfured  as  a  party- 
play  by  a  Scholar  of  Oxford ;  and  defended  in  a  favourable 
examination  by  Dr.  Sewel.  It  was  tranflated  by  Salvini  into 
Italian,  and  aded  at  Florence ;  and  by  the  Jefuits  of  St.  Omer’s 
into  Latin,  and  played  by  their  pupils.  Of  this  verfion  a  copy 
was  fent  to  Mr.  Addifon  :  it  is  to  be  wifhed  that  it  could  be 
found,  for  the  fake  of  comparing  their  verfion  of  the  foliloquy 
with  that  of  Bland. 

A  tragedy 
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A  tragedy  was  written  on  the  fame  fubjedt  by  Des  Champs, 
a  French  poet,  which  was  translated  with  a  criticifm  on  the 
English  play.  But  the  tranflator  and  the  critick  are  now 
forgotten. 

Dennis  lived  on  unanfwered,  and  therefore  little  read.  Ad- 
difon  knew  the  policy  of  literature  too  well  to  make  his  enemy 
important  by  drawing  the  attention  of  the  publick  upon  a 
criticifm,  which,  though  fometimes  intemperate,  was  often 
irrefragable. 

While  Cato  was  upon  the  ftage,  another  daily  paper,  called 
The  Guardian ,  was  published  by  Steele.  To  this  Addifon 
gave  great  aSIiftance,  whether  occafionally  or  by  previous  en¬ 
gagement  is  not  known. 

The  character  of  Guardian  was  too  narrow  and  too  feri- 
ous  :  it  might  properly  enough  admit  both  the  duties  and  the 
decencies  of  life,  but  Seemed  not  to  include  literary  fpecula- 
tions,  and  was  in  fome  degree  violated  by  merriment  and  bur- 
lefque.  What  had  the  Guardian  of  the  Lizards  to  do  with 
clubs  of  tall  or  of  little  men,  with  nefts  of  ants,  or  with 
Strada’s  prolufions  ? 

Of  this  paper  nothing  is  neceffary  to  be  faid,  but  that  it 
found  many  contributors,  *nd  that  it  was  a  continuation  of 
the  Spectator,  with  the  fame  elegance,  and  the  fame  variety, 
till  fome  unlucky  fparkle  from  a  Tory  paper  fet  Steele’s  po¬ 
liticks  on  fire,  and  wit  at  once  blazed  into  faction.  He  was 
Soon  too  hot  for  neutral  topicks,  and  quitted  the  Guardian  to 
write  the  Englijhman. 

The  papers  of  Addifon  are  marked  in  the  Spedfator  by  one 
of  the  Letters  in  the  name  of  Clio,  and  in  the  Guardian  by  a 
hand ;  whether  it  was,  as  Tickell  pretends  to  think,  that  he 
was  unwilling  to  ufurp  the  praife  of  others,  or,  as  Steele, 
with  far  greater  likelihood,  insinuates,  that  he  could  not  with¬ 
out  difcontent  impart  to  others  any  of  his  own.  I  have  heard 
that  his  avidity  did  not  fatisfy  itfelf  with  the  air  of  renown, 
but  that  with  great  eagernefs  he  laid  hold  on  his  proportion  of 
the  profits. 

Many  of  thefe  papers  were  written  with  powers  truly  co- 
mick,  with  nice  difcrimination  of  charadfers,  and  accurate 
observation  of  natural  or  accidental  deviations  from  proprie¬ 
ty  ;  but  it  was  not  fuppofed  that  he  had  tried  a  comedy 
on  the  ftage,  till  Steele  after  his  death  declared  him  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Drummer.  This  however  Steele  did  not  know  to 
be  true  by  any  direct  teftimony ;  for  when  Addifon  put  the 
play  into  his  hands,  he  only  told  him,  it  was  the  work  of  a 
“  Gentleman  in  the  Company and  when  it  was  received, 
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as  is  confeffed,  with  cold  difapprobation,  he  was  probably 
lefs  willing  to  claim  it.  Tickell  omitted  it  in  his  colledHon  ; 
but  the  teftimony  of  Steele,  and  the  total  filence  of  any  other 
claimant,  has  determined  the  publick  to  aflign  it  to  Addifon, 
and  it  is  now  printed  with  his  other  poetry.  Steele  carried  the 
Drummer  to  the  play-houfe,  and  afterwards  to  the  prefs,  and 
fold  the  copy  for  fifty  guineas. 

To  the  opinion  of  Steele  may  be  added  the  proof  fupplied 
by  the  play  itfelf,  of  which  the  characters  are  fuch  as  Ad¬ 
difon  would  have  delineated,  and  the  tendency  fuch  as  Addifon 
would  have  promoted.  That  it  fhould  have  been  ill  received 
would  raife  wonder,  did  we  not  daily  fee  the  capricious  diftri- 
bution  of  theatrical  praile. 

He  was  not  all  this  time  an  indifferent  fpectator  of  publick 
affairs.  Hp  wrote,  as  different  exigencies  required  (in  1707), 
The  prcjent  State  of  the  War ,  and  the  Necejfity  of  an  Augmen¬ 
tation ;  which,  however  judicious,  being  written  on  temporary 
topicks,  and  exhibiting  no  peculiar  powers,  laid  hold  on  no 
attention,  and  has  naturally  funk  by  its  own  weight  into  ne¬ 
glect.  This  cannot  be  faid  of  the  few  papers  entitled  The 
Whig  Examiner,  in  which  is  employed  all  the  force  of  gay 
malevolence  and  humorous  fatire.  Of  this  paper,  which  jult 
appeared  and  expired,  Swift  remarks,  with  exultation,  that 
«  it  is  now  down  among  the  dead  men*.”  He  might  well 
rejoice  at  the  death  of  that  which  he  could  not  have  killed. 
Every  reader  of  every  party,  fince  perfonal  malice  is  paft,  and 
the  papers  which  once  inflamed  the  nation  are  read  only  as 
efiufions  of  wit,  mull  wifh  for  more  of  the  Whig  Examiners  \ 
for  on  no  occafion  was  the  genius  of  Addifon  more  vigoroufly 
exerted,  and  on  none  did  the  fuperiority  of  his  powers  more 
evidently  appear.  His  Trial  of  Count  Tariff,  written  to  ex- 
pofe  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France,  lived  no  longer 
than  the  queftion  that  produced  it. 

Not  long  afterwards,  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the 
Spectator,  at  a  time  indeed  by  no  means  favourable  to  litera¬ 
ture,  when  the  fucceflion  of  a  new  family  to  the  throne  filled 
the  nation  with  anxiety,  difcord,  and  confufion ;  and  either 
the  turbulence  of  the  times,  or  the  fatiety  of  the  readers, 
put  a  flop  to  the  publication,  after  an  experiment  of  eighty- 

numbers, 

*  From  a  Tory  forsg  in  vogue  at  the  time,  the  burthen  where- 
ef  is, 

And  he,  that  will  this  health  deny, 

Down  among  the  dead  men  let  him  lie.  H. 
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numbers,  which  were  aHually  collected  into  an  eighth  volume, 
perhaps  more  valuable  than  any  of  thofe  that  went  before  it,. 
Addifon  produced  more  than  a  fourth  part ;  and  the  other  con¬ 
tributors  are  by  no  means  unworthy  of  appearin?  CiS  his  aflcci- 
ates.  The  time  that  had  paffed  during  the  fufpenlion  of  the 
Spectator ,  though  it  had  not  leflened  his  power  of  humour, 
feerns  to  have  increafed  his  difpofition  to  ferioufnefs  :  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  his  religious  to  his  comick  papers  is  greater  than  in 
the  former  feries. 

The  Spectator,  from  its  re-commencement,  was  publifhed 
©nly  three  times  a  week ;  and  no  difcriminative  marks  were 
added  to  the  papers.  To  Addifon  Tickell  has  afcribed  twenty- 
three*. 

The  Spectator  had  many  contributors ;  and  Steele,  whofe 
negligence  kept  him  always  in  a  hurry,  when  it  was  his  turn 
to  furnifh  a  paper,  called  loudly  for  the  Letters,  of  which 
Addifon,  whofe  materials  were  more,  made  little  ufe  ;  having 
recourfe  to  /ketches  and  hints,  the  product  of  his  former  ftudies, 
which  he  now  reviewed  and  completed  :  among  fhefe  are 
named  by  Tickell  the  EJfays  on  Wit,  thofe  on  the  Pleafures 
of  the  Imagination,  and  the  Criticifm  on  Milton. 

When  the  Hdufe  of  Hanover  took  poffeffion  of  the  throne, 
it  was  reafonable  to  expedt  that  the  zeal  of  Addifon  would  be 
fuitably  rewarded.  Before  the  arrival  of  King  George,  he 
was  made  fecretary  t6  the  regency,  and  was  required  by  his 
office  to  fend  notice  to  Hanover  that  the  Queen  was  dead, 
and  that  the  throne  was  vacant.  To  do  this  would  not  have 
been  difficult  to  any  man  but  Addifon,  who  was  fo  over¬ 
whelmed  with  the  greatnefs  of  the  event,  and  fo  diftradfed  by 
choice  of  expreffion,  that  the  lords,  who  could  not  wait  for 
the  niceties  of  criticifm,  called  Mr.  Southwell,,  a  clerk  in  the 
houfe,  and  ordered  him  to  difpatch  the  mefiage.  Southwell 
readily  told  what  was  neceffary  in  the  common  ftyle  of  bufi- 
nefs,  and  valued  himfelf  upon  having  done  what  was  too  hard 
for  Addifon. 

He  was  better  qualified  lor  the  Freeholder,  a  paper  which  he 
publifhed  twice  a  week,  from  Dec.  23,  1715,  to  the  middle 
of  the  next  year.  This  was  undertaken  in  defence  of  the 
eftablilhed  government,  fometimes  with  argument,  and  fome- 
trimes  with  mirth.  In  argument  he  had  many  equals ;  but  his 

humour 

*  Numb-  556,  557,  558,  559-  56x,  562.  565.  567,  568, 
569-  57i-  574.  575-  579,  580.  582,  583,  584,  585.  590.  59;. 
598.  000. 
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humour  was  Angular  and  matchlefs.  Bigotry  itfelf  muft  be 
delighted  with  the  Tory  Fox-hunter. 

There  are  however  feme  ftrokes  lefs  elegant,  and  lefs  de¬ 
cent;  fuch  as  the  Pretender’s  Journal,  in  which  one  topick  of 
ridicule  is  his  poverty.  This  mode  of  abufe  had  been  employ¬ 
ed  by  Milton  againft  king  Charles  II. 

“  —  —  —  —  —  —  — -  yacola'i. 

“  Centum  exulantis  vifeexa  marfupii  regis.” 

And  Oldmixon  delights  to  tell  of  fome  alderman  of  London, 
that  he  had  more  money  than  the  exiled  princes  ;  but  that 
which  might  be  expected  from  Milton’s  favagenels,  or 
Oldmixon’s  meannefs,  was  not  fuitable  to  the  delicacy  of 
Addifon. 

Steele  thought  the  humour  of  the  Freeholder  too  nice  and 
gentle  for  fuch  noify  times  ;  and  is  reported  to  have  Laid,  that 
the  miniftrv  made  ufe  of  a  lute,  when  they  fhould  have  called 
for  a  trumpet. 

This  year  (1716*)  he  married  the  countefs  dowager  of 
Warwick,  whom  he  had  folicited  by  a  very  long  and  anxious 
courtlhip,  perhaps  with  behaviour  not  very  unlike  that  of  Sir 
Roger  to  his  difdainful  widow  ;  and  who,  I  am  afraid,  divert¬ 
ed  herfelf  often  by  playing  with  his  paflion.  He  is  faid  to  have 
fir  ft  known  her  by  becoming  cutor  to  her  fonf.  “  He  form- 
“  ed,”  faid  Tonfori,  “  the  defign  of  getting  that  lady,  from 
«  the  time  when  he  was  firft  taken  into  the  family.”  In 
what  part  of  his  life  he  obtained  the  recommendation,  or 
how  long,  and  in  what  manner  he  lived  in  the  family,  I  know 
not.  His  advances  at  firft  were  certainly  timorous,  but  grew 
bolder  as  his  reputation  and  influence  increafed  ;  till  at  laft 
the  lady  was  perfuaded  to  marry  him,  on  terms  much  like 
thofe  on  which  a  Turkifh  princefs  is  efpoufed,  to  whom  the 
Sultan  is  reported  to  pronounce,  “  Daughter,  I  give  thee 
«  this  man  for  thy  flave.”  The  marriage,  if  uncontradicted 
report  can  be  credited,  made  no  addition  to  his  happinefs  ;  it 
neither  found  them  nor  made  them  equal.  She  always  re¬ 
membered  her  own  rank,  and  thought  herfelf  entitled  to  treat 
with  very  little  ceremony  the  tutor  of  her  fon.  Rowe’s  bal¬ 
lad  of  the  Defp airing  Shepherd  is  faid  to  have  been  written, 
either  before  or  after  marriage,  upon  this  memorable  pair; 
and  it  is  certain  that  Addifon  has  left  behind  him  no  encourage¬ 
ment  for  ambitious  love. 

Th<? 
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The  year  after,  ( 1717)  he  rofe  to  his  higheft  elevation,  be¬ 
ing  made  fecretary  of  ftate.  For  this  employment  he  might  be 
juftly  fuppofed  qualified  by  long  practice  of  bufinefs,  and  by 
'his  regular  afcent  through  other  offices ;  but  expectation  is 
often  difappointed ;  it  is  univerfally  confeflfed  that  he  was  un¬ 
equal  to  the  duties  of  his  place.  In  the  Houfe  of  Commons  he 
could  not  fpeak,  and  therefore  was  ufelefs  to  the  defence  of  the 
government.  In  the  office,  fays  Pope  *,  he  could  not  ifiue  an 
order  without  lofing  his  time  in  quell  of  fine  expreffions. 
What  he  gained  in  rank  he  loft  in  credit ;  and,  finding  by  ex¬ 
perience  his  own  inability,  was  forced  to  folicit  bis  difmiffion, 
with  a  penfion  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year.  His  friends 
palliated  this  relinquifhment,  of  which  both  friends  and  ene¬ 
mies  knew  the  true  reafon,  with  an  account  of  declining 
health,  and  the  neceffity  of  recefs  and  quiet. 

He  now  returned  to  his  vocation,  and  began  to  plan  literary 
occupations  for  his  future  life.  He  purpofed  a  tragedy  on  the 
death  of  Socrates  ;  a  {lory  of  which,  as  T.  ickell  remarks,  the 
balls  is  narrow,  and  to  which  I  know  not  how  love  could  have 
been  appended.  There  would  however,  have  been  no  want 
either  of  virtue  in  the  fentiments,  or  elegance  in  the  lan¬ 
guage. 

He  engaged  in  a  nobler  work,  a  defence  of  the  Chrijiian 
Religion ,  of  which  part  was  pubhlhed  after  his  death  ;  and  he 
defigned  to  have  made  a  new  poetical  verfion  of  the  Pfalms. 

Thefe  pious  compofitions  Pope  imputed  f  to  a  felfilh  motive, 
upon  the  credit,  as  he  owns,  of  Tonfon  ;  who  having  quarrel¬ 
led  with  Addifon,  and  not  loving  him,  faid,  that  when  he  laid 
down  the  fecretary’s  office,  he  intended  to  take  orders,  and  ob¬ 
tain  a  bifhoprick  ;  “  for,”  faid  he,  “  I  always  thought  him 

a  priefl  in  his  heart.” 

That  Pope  Ihould  have  thought  this  conjedlure  of  Tonfon 
worth  remembrance,  is  a  proof,  but  indeed,  fo  far  as  I  have 
found,  the  only  proof,  that  he  retained  fome  malignity  from 
their  ancient  rivalry.  Tonfon  pretended  but  to  guefs  it;  no 
other  mortal  ever  fufpefted  it;  and  Pope  might  have  reflected, 
that  a  man,  who  had  been  fecretary  of  ftate  in  the  mmiftry  of 
Sunderland,  knew  a  nearer  way  to  a  bifhoprick  than  by  defend¬ 
ing  Religion,  or  tranfiating  the  Pfalms. 

It  is  related,  that  he  had  once  a  defign  to  make  an  Englifh 
Dictionary,  and  that  he  confidered  Dr.  Tillotfon  as  the  writer 
of  higheft  authority.  There  was  formerly  fent  to  me  by  Mr. 
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Locker,  clerk  of  the  Leather  feller’s  Company,  who  was  emi¬ 
nent  for  curiofity  and  literature,  a  collection  of  examples  fe- 
b£ted  from  Tillotfon’s  works,  as  Locker  faid,  byAddifon.  It 
came  too  late  to  be  of  ufe,  fo  I  infpedled  it  but  (lightly,  and 
remember  it  indiftin&ly.  I  thought  the  paflages  too  fhort. 

Addifon,  however,  did  not  conclude  his  life  in  peaceful 
(Indies  ;  but  relapfed,  when  he  was  near  his  end,  to  a  political 
difpute. 

It  fo  happened  that  (1718-19)  a  controverfy  was  agitated 
with  great  vehemence  between  thofe  friends  of  long  continu¬ 
ance,  "Addifon  and  Steele.  It  may  be  afked,  in  the  language 
of  Homer,  what  power  or  what  caufe  fhould  fet  them  at  vari¬ 
ance.  The  fubieCI  of  their  difpute  was  of  great  importance. 
The  earl  of  Sunderland  propofed  an  acl  called  The  Peerage  bill ; 
by  which  the  number  of  Peers  Ihould  be  fixed,  and  the  king  re- 
ftrained  from  any  new  creation  of  nobility,  unlefs  when  an  old 
family  fhould  be  extinft.  To  this  the  lords  would  naturally 
agree ;  and  the  king,  who  was  yet  little  acquainted  with  his 
own  prerogative,  and,  as  is  now  well-known,  almoft  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  the  pofTeffions  of  the  crown,  had  been  perfuaaed  to  con- 
fent.  The  only  difficulty  was  found  among  the  commons, 
who  were  not  likely  approve  the  perpetual  exclufion  of  them- 
felves  and  their  pofterity.  The  bill  therefore  was  eagerly  op- 
pofed,  and  among  others  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  vvhofe  fpeech 
was  pubhfhed. 

The  lords  might  think  their  dignity  diminifhed  by  improper 
advancements,  and  particularly  by  the  introduction  of  twelve 
new  Deers  at  once,  to  produce  a  majority  of  Tories  in  the  lafl 
reign;  an  a£t  of  authority  violent  enough,  yet  certainly  legal, 
and  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  that  contempt  of  natio¬ 
nal  right  with  which,  feme  time  afterwards,  by  the  infligation 
of  Whiggifm,  the  commons,  chofen  by  the  people  for  three 
years,  chofe  themfelves  for  feven.  But,  whatever  might  be 
the  difpofition  of  the  lords,  the  people  had  no  wifh  to  increafe 
their  power.  The  tendency  of  the  bill,  as  Steele  obferved  in 
a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  was  to  introduce  an  ariftocracy  ; 
for  a  majority  in  the  he  ufe  of  lords,  fo  limited,  would  have  been 
defpotick  and  irrefulible. 

To  prevent  this  fubverfion  of  the  ancient  eflablifhment, 
Steele,  whofe  pen  readily  feconded  his  political  paffions,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  alarm  the  nation  by  a  pamphlet  called  The  Plebeian. 
To  this  an  anfwer  was  publifhed  by  Addifon,  under  the  title  of 
The  Old  Whig ,  in  which  it  is  not  difeovered  that  Steele  was 
then  known  to  be  the  advocate  for  the  commons.  Steele  re¬ 
plied  by  a  fecond  Plebeian ;  and,  whether  by  ignorance  or  by 
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eourtefy,  confined  himfelf  to  his  queftion,  vyi thou t  any  perfo- 
fonal  notice  of  his  opponent.  Nothing  hitherto  was  committed 
againft  the  laws  of  friendfhip,  or  proprieties  of  decency;  but 
controvertifts  cannot  long  retain  their  kindnefs  for  each  other. 
The  Old  Whig  anfwered  the  Plebeian ,  that  could  not  forbear 
fome  contempt  of  “little  Dicky,  whofe  trade  it  was  to  write 
“  pamphlets.”  Dicky  however  did  not  lofe  his  fettled  vene¬ 
ration  for  his  friend  ;  but  contented  himfelf  with  quoting  fome 
lines  of  Cato,  which  were  at  once4detedion  and  reproof  The 
bill  was  laid  afide  during  that  feffion  ;  and  Addifon  died  before 
the  next,  in  which  its  commitment  was  rejected  by  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fixty-five  to  one  hundred  and  feventv-feven. 

Every  reader  furely  muft  regret  that  thefe  two  illuftrious 
friends,  after  fo  many  years  pad:  in  confidence  and  endearment, 
in  unity  of  intereft,  conformity  of  opinion,  and  fellowfhip  of 
ftudy,  fhould  finally  partin  acrimonious  oppofition.  Such  a 
controversy  was  “  Bellum  plufquam  civile ,”  as  Lucan  expref- 
fes  it.  Why  could  not  faction  find  other  advocates  ?  But 
among  the  uncertainties  of  the  human  ftate,  we  are  doomed  to 
number  the  inftability  of  friendfhip. 

Of  this  difpute  I  have  little  knowledge  but  from  the  Biogra- 
phia  Britannica.  The  Old  Whig  is  not  inferted  in  Addifon’s 
works,  nor  is  it  mentioned  by  Tickell  in  his  life  ;  why  it  was 
omitted,  the  biographers  doubtlefs  give  the  true  reafon  ;  the 
fad:  was  too  recent,  and  tbofe  who  had  been  heated  in  the  con¬ 
tention  were  not  yet  cool. 

The  neceffity  of  complying  with  times,  and  of  fparing  per- 
lons,  is  the  great  impediment  of  biography.  Hiftorymay  be 
formed  from  permanent  monuments  and  records  ;  but  Lives 
can  only  be  written  from  perfonal  knowledge,  which  is  grow¬ 
ing  every  day  lefs,  and  in  a  fhort  time  is  loft  for  ever.  What 
is  known  can  feldom  be  immediately  told  ;  and  when  it  mio-ht 
be  told,  it  is  no  longer  known.  The  delicate  features  of  the 
mind,  the  nice  diferiminations  of  character,  and  the  minute 
peculiarities  of  condud,  are  focn  obliterated ;  and  it  is  furely 
better  that  caprice,  obftinacy,  frolick,  and  folly,  however 
they  might  delight  in  the  defeription,  fhould  be  filently  forgot¬ 
ten,  than  that,  by  wanton  merriment  and  unfeafonable  detec¬ 
tion,  a  pang  fhould  be  given  to  a  widow,  a  daughter,  a  bro¬ 
ther,  or  a  friend.  As  the  procefs  of  thefe  narratives  is  now 
bringing  me  among  my  contemporaries,  I  begin  to  feel  my- 
felf  “  walking  upon  afhes  under  which  the  fire  is  not  extin- 
ft  guifhed,”  and  coming  to  the  time  of  which  it  will  be  proper 
pther  to  fay  “  nothing  that  is  falfe,  than  all  that  is  true.” 
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The  end  of  this  ufeful  life  was  now  approaching. — Addifon 
had  for  fometime  been  oppreffed  by  fhortnefs  of  breath,  which 
was  now  aggravated  by  a  dropfy  ;  and  finding  his  danger  pref- 
fing,  he  prepared  to  die  conformably  to  his  own  precepts  and 
profelfions. 

During  this  lingering  decay,  he  fent,  as  Pope  relates  *,  a 
meflage  by  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  Mr.  Gay,  defiring  to  fee 
him.  Gay,  who  had  not  vifited  him  for  fome  time  before, 
obeyed  the  fummpns,  and  found  himfelf  received  with  great 
kindnsfs.  The  purpofe  for  which  the  interview  had  been  fo- 
licited  was  then  difcovered.  Addifon  told  him,  that  he  had 
injured  him;  but  that,  if  he  recovered,  he  would  recompenfe 
him.  What  the  injury  was  he  did  not  explain;  nor  did  Gay 
ever  know  ;  but  he  fuppofed  that  fome  preferment  defignedfor 
him  had,  by  Addifon’s  intervention,  been  with-held. 

Lord  Warwick  was  a  young  man,  of  very  irregular  life, 
and  perhaps  of  loofe  opinions.  Addifon,  for  whom  he  did  not 
want  refpecf,  had  very  diligently  endeavoured  to  reclaim  him  ; 
but  his  arguments  and  expoftulations  had  no  effedf.  One  ex¬ 
periment,  however,  remained  to  be  tried:  when  he  found  his 
life  near  its  end,  he  directed  the  young  lord  to  be  called  ;  and 
when  he  defired,  with  great  tendernefs,  to  hear  his  laft  in¬ 
junctions,  told  him,  “  I  have  fent  for  you,  that  you  may  fee 
tl  how  a  C’nriftian  can  die.”  What  effe£t  this  awful  fcene  had 
on  the  earl,  I  know  net ;  he  likewife  died  himfelf  in  a  fhort 
time. 

In  Tickell’s  excellent  Elegy  on  his  friend  are  thefe  lines  : 

He  taught  us  how  to  live  ;  and,  oh  !  too  high 
The  price  of  knowledge,  taught  us  how  to  die — 

in  which  he  alludes,  as  he  told  Dr.  Young,  to  this  moving 
interview. 

Having  given  directions  to  Mr.  Tickell  for  the  publication 
of  his  works,  and  dedicated  them  on  his  death-bed  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Craggs,  he  died  June  17,  17x9,  at  Holland-houfe,  leav¬ 
ing  no  child  but  a  daughter. 

Of  his  virtue  it  is  afufficient  teftimony,  that  the  refentment 
of  party  has  tranfmitted  no  charge  of  any  crime.  He  was  not 
one  of  thofe  who  are  praifed  only  after  death  ;  for  his  merit  was 
fo  generally  acknowledged,  that  Swift,  having  obferved  that 
his  election  pafied  without  a  conteft,  adds,  that  if  he  propofed 
himfelf  for  king,  he  would  hardly  have  been  refufed. 

His 
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His  zeal  for  his  party  did  not  extinguifh  his  kindnefs  for  the 
merit  of  his  opponents  :  when  he  was  fecretary  in  Ireland,  he 
.refufed  to  intermit  his  acquaintance  with  Swift. 

Of  his  habits,  or  external  manners,  nothing  is  fo  often  men¬ 
tioned  as  that  timorous  or  fullen  taciturnity,  which  his  friends 
called  modefty  by  too  mild  a  name.  Steele  mentions  with 
great  tendernefs  “  that  remarkable  bafhfulnefs,  which  is  a 
“  cloak  that  hides  and  muffles  merit and  tells  us,  “  that  his 
“  abilities  were  covered  only  by  modefty,  which  doubles  the 
“  beauties  which  are  feen,  and  gives  credit  and  efteem  to  all 
“  that  are  concealed.”  Chefterfield  affirms,  that  “  Addifon 
“  was  the  mod  timorous  and  aukward  man  that  he  ever  faw.” 
And  Addifon,  fpeaking  of  his  own  deficience  in  converfation, 
ufed  to  fay  of  himfelf,  that,  with  refpedl  to  intellectual  wealth, 
“  he  could  draw  bills  for  a  thoufand  pounds,  though  he  had  not 
a  guinea  in  his  pocket.” 

That  he  wanted  current  coin  for  ready  payment,  and  by  that 
want  was  often  obftruCted  and  diftrefted  ;  that  he  was  often  op- 
prefted  by  an  improper  and  ungraceful  timidity  j  every  tefti- 
jmony  concurs  to  prove  :  but  Chefterfield’s  reprefentation  is 
doubtlefs  hyperbolical.  That  man  cannot  be  fuppofed  very 
unexpert  in  the  arts  of  converfation  and  practice  of  life,  who, 
without  fortune  or  alliance,  by  his  ufefulnefs  and  dexterity, 
became  fecretary  of  ftate  ;  and  who  died  at  forty-feven,  after 
having  not  only  flood  long  in  the  higheft  rank  of  wit  and  litera¬ 
ture,  but  filled  one  of  the  moil  important  offices  of  ftate. 

The  time  in  which  he  lived  had  reafon  to  lament  his  obfti- 
nacy  of  filence  j  “  for  he  was,”  fays  Steele,  “  above  all  men  in 
“  that  talent  called  humour,  and  enjoyed  it  in  fuch  perfection, 
“  that  I  have  often  reflected,  after  a  night  fpent  with  him  apart 
“  from  all  the  world,  that  I  had  had  the  pleafure  of  converf- 
“  ing  with  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Terence  and  Catullus, 

who  had  all  their  wit  and  nature,  heightened  with  humour 
“'more  exquifite  and  delightful  than  any  other  man  ever  pof- 
“  fefled.”  This  is  the  fondnefs  of  a  friend  ;  let  us  hear  what 
is  told  us  by  a  rival:  “  Addifon’s  converfation*,”  fays 
Pope,  “  had  fomething  in  it  more  charming  than  I  have 
“  found  in  any  other  man.  But  this  was  only  when  familiar : 
“  before  ftrangers,  or,  perhaps,  a  Angle  ftranger,  he  preferve4 
fl  his  dignity  by  a  ftiff  filence.” 

This  modefty  was  by  no  means  inconfiftent  with  a  very 
fligh  opinion  of  his  own  merit.  He  demanded  to  be  the  firff 
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name  in  modern  wit ;  and,  with  Steele  to  echo  him,  uled  to 
depreciate  Dryden,  whom  Pope  and  Congreve  defended  againft 
them  *.  There  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  that  he  fuffered  too 
much  pain  from  the  prevalence  of  Pope’s  poetical  reputation  ; 
nor  is  it  without  ftrong  reafon  fufpeCted,  that  by  fome  difinge- 
nuous  aCts  he  endeavoured  to  obftruCt  it ;  Pope  was  not  the 
only  man  whom  he  infidioufly  injured,  though  the  only  man  of 
whom  he  could  be  afraid. 

His  own  powers  were  fuch  as  might  have  fatisfied  him  with 
confcious  excellence.  Of  very  extenfive  learning  he  has  in¬ 
deed  given  no  proofs.  He  feerns  to  have  had  fmall  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  fciences,  and  have  read  little  except  Latin  and 
I  rench  ;  but  of  the  Latin  poets  his  Dialogues  on  Medals  fhew 
that  he  had  perufed  the  works  with  great  diligence  and  fkill. 
The  abundance  cf  his  own  mind  left  him  little  indeed  of  adven¬ 
titious  fentiments;  his  wit  always  could  fuggeft  what  the  oc- 
cafion  demanded.  He  had  read  with  critical  eyes  the  impor¬ 
tant  volume  of  human  life,  and  knew  the  heart  of  man  from 
the  depths  of  ftratagem  to  thefurface  of  affectation. 

What  he  knew  he  could  eafily  communicate.  11  This,” 
fays  Steele,  “  was  particular  in  this  writer,  that,  when  he  had' 
“  taken  his  refolution,  or  made  his  plan  for  what  he  defigned 
“  to  write,  he  would  walk  about  a  room,  and  dictate  it  into 
“  language  with  as  much  freedom  and  eafe  as  any  one  could 
<c  write  it  down,  and  attend  to  the  coherence  and  grammar 
“  of  what  he  dictated.” 

Pope  I,  who  can  be  lefs  fufpeCted  of  favouring  his  memory, 
declares  that  he  wrote  very  fluently,  but  was  flow  and  ferupu- 
lous  in  correcting  ;  that  many  of  his  Spectators  were  written 
very  faff,  and  fent  immediately  to  the  prefs ;  and  that  it  feemed 
to  be  for  his  advantage  not  to  have  time  for  much  revifal. 

“  He  would  alter,”  fays  Pope,  “  any  thing  to  pleafe  his 
tc  friends,  before  publication  ;  but  would  not  touch  his  pieces 
“  afterwards  ;  and  I  believe  not  one  word  of  Cato,  to  which 
“  I  made  an  objection,  was  fuffered  to  ftand.” 

The  laft  line  of  Cato  is  Pope’s,,  having  been  originally 
written 

And  oh  !  ’twas  this  that  ended  Cato’s  life. 

Pope  might  have  made  more  objections  to  the  fix  concluding 
lines.  In  the  firft  couplet  the  words  “  from  hence”  are  im¬ 
proper  ; 
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proper  ;  and  the  fecond  line  is  taken  from  Dryden’s  Virgil. 
Of  the  next  couplet,  the  firft  verfe  being  included  in  the  fe-» 
cond,  is  therefore  ufelefs  ;  and  in  the  third JDfcord  is  made  to 
produce  Strife. 

Of  the  courfe  of  Addifon’s  familiar  day*,  before  his  mar¬ 
riage,  Pope  has  given  a  detail.  He  had  in  the  houfe  with  him 
Budgell,  and  perhaps  Philips.  His  chief  companions  were 
Steele,  Budgell,  Philips,  Carey,  Davenant,  and  colonel  Brett. 
With  one  or  other  of  thefe  he  always  breakfafted.  He  ftudied 
all  morning ;  then  dined  at  a  tavern  j  and  went  afterwards  to 
Button’s. 

Button  had  been  a  fervant  in  the  countefs  of  Warwick’s  fa¬ 
mily,  who,  under  the  patronage  of  Addifon,  kept  a  coffee- 
houfe  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Ruffel-ftreet,  about  two  doors  from 
Covent-garden.  Here  it  was  that  the  wits  of  that  time  ufed  to 
aflemble.  It  is  faid,  when  Addifon  had  differed  any  vexation 
from  the  countefs,  he  withdrew  the  company  from  Button’s 
houfe. 

From  the  coffee-houfe  he  went  again  to  a  tavern  where  he 
often  fat  late,  and  drank  too  much  wine.  In  the  bottle,  difcon- 
tent  feeks  for  comfort,  cowardice  for  courage,  and  bafhfulnefs 
for  confidence.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Addifon  was  ftrft  de¬ 
duced  to  excefs  by  the  manumiffion  which  he  obtained  from 
the  fervile  timidity  of  his  fober  hours.  He  that  feels  opprefilon 
from  the  prefence  of  thofe  to  whom  he  knows  himfelf  fuperior, 
will  defire  to  fet  loofe  his  powers  of  converfation ;  and  who, 
that  ever  afked  fuccours  from  Bacchus,  was  able  to  preferve 
himfelf  from  being  enflaved  by  his  auxiliary  ? 

Among  thofe  friends  it  was  that  Addifon  difplayed  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  his  colloquial  accompliftiments,  which  may  eafily  be 
fuppofed  fuch  as  Pope  reprefents  them.  The  remark  of  Man- 
deviile,  who,  when  he  had  paffed  an  evening  in  his  company, 
declared  that  he  was  a  parfon  in  a  tye-wig,  can  detract  little 
from  his  character  ;  he  was  always  referved  to  ftrangers,  and 
was  not  incited  to  uncommon  freedom  by  a  character  like  that 
of  Mandeville. 

From  any  minute  knowledge  of  his  familiar  manners,  the 
intervention  of  fixty  years  has  now  debarred  us.  Steele  once 
promifed  Congreve  and  the  public  a  complete  defcription  of 
his  character  ;  but  the  promifes  of  authors  are  like  the  vows  of 
lovers.  Steele  thought  no  more  on  his  defign,  or  thought  on 
it  with  anxiety  that  at  laft  difgufted  him,  and  left  his  friend  in 
the  hands  of  Tickell. 

One  flight  lineament  of  his  character  Swift  has  preferved. 
It  was  his  pra&ice,  when  he  found  any  man  invincibly  wrong, 
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to  flatter  his  opinions  by  acquiefcence,  and  fink  him  yet  deep¬ 
er  in  abfurdity.  This  artifice  of  mifchief  was  admired  by  Stel¬ 
la;  and  Swift  feems  to  approve  her  admiration. 

His  works  will  fupply  fome  information.  It  appears  from 
the  various  pictures  of  the  world,  that,  with  all  his  bafhfulnefs, 
he  had  converfed  with  many  diftinct  claffes  of  men,  had  furvey- 
ed  their  ways  with  very  diligent  obfervation,  and  marked  with 
great  acutenefs  the  effects  of  different  modes  of  life.  He  was 
a  m  n  in  whofe  prefence  nothing  reprehenfible  was  out  of  dan¬ 
ger;  quick  in  difcerning  whatever  was  wrong  or  ridiculous, 
and  not  unwilling  to  expofe  it.  “  There  are,”  fays  Steele, 
“  in  his  writings  many  oblique  ftrokes  upon  fome  of  the  wit- 
<c  tieft  men  of  the  age.”  His  delight  was  more  to  excite  mer¬ 
riment  than  deteftation ;  and  he  detedts  follies  rather  than 
crimes. 

If  any  judgement  be  made,  from  his  books,  of  his  moral 
character,  nothing  will  be  found  but  purity  and  excellence. 
Knowledge  of  mankind  indeed,  lefs  extenfive  than  that  of  Ad- 
difon,  will  {hew,  that  to  write,  and  to  live,  are  very  different. 
Many  who  praife  virtue,  do  no  more  than  praife  it.  Yet  it  is 
reafonable  to  believe  that  Addifon’s  profeffions  and  pradfice 
were  at  no  great  variance,  fince  amidft  that  ftorm  of  fadtion 
in  which  moft  of  his  life  was  paffed,  though  his  Ration  made 
him  coiifpicuous,  and  his  activity  made  him  formidable,  the 
charadter  given  him  by  his  friends  was  never  contradicted  by 
his  enemies  :  of  thofe,  with  whom  intereft  or  opinion  united 
him,  he  had  not  only  the  efteem,  but  the  kindnefs  ;  and  of 
others,  whom  the  violence  of  oppofition  drove  again#  him, 
though  he  might  lofe  the  love,  he  retained  the  reverence. 

It  is  juftly  obferved  by  Tickell,  that  he  employed  wit  on  the 
fide  of  virtue  and  religion.  He  not  only  made  the  proper  ufe 
of  wit  himfelf,  but  taught  it  to  others  ;  and  from  his  time  it  has 
been  generally  fubfervient  to  the  caufe  of  reafon  and  of  truth. 
He  has  diflipated  the  prejudice  that  had  long  connedfed  gaiety 
with  vice,  and  eafinefs  of  manners  with  laxity  of  principles. 
He  has  reftored  virtue  to  its  dignity,  and  taught  innocence  not 
to  be  afhamed.  This  is  an  elevation  of  literary  charadter, 
tc  above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame.”  No  greater  felicity 
can  genius  attain  than  that  of  having  purified  intellectual  plea- 
fure,  feparated  mirth  from  indecency,  and  wit  from  licentiouf- 
nefs ;  of  having  taught  a  fucceflion  of  writers  to  bring  ele¬ 
gance  and  gaiety  to  the  aid  of  goodnefs  ;  and,  if  I  may  ufe  ex- 
preffions  yet  more  awful,  of  having  “  turned  many  to  righte- 
“  oufnefs.” 
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Addifon,  in  bis  life,  and  for  fome  time  afterwards,  was  con-  • 
iidered  by  a  greater  part  of  readers  as  fupremely  excelling  both 
in  poetry  and  criticifm.  Part  of  his  reputation  may  be  probably 
afcribed  to  the  advancement  of  his  fortune;  when,  as  Swift  ob- 
ferves,  he  became  a  ftatefman,  and  faw  poets  waiting  at  his 
levee,  it  was  no  wonder  that  praife  was  accumulated  upon  him. 
Much  likewife  may  be  more  honourably  afcribed  to  his  perfo- 
nal  character ;  he  who,  if  he  had  claimed  it,  might  have  obtain¬ 
ed  the  diadem,  was  not  likely  to  be  denied  the  laurel. 

But  time  quickly  puts  an  end  to  artificial  and  accidental 
fame:  and  Addifon  is  to  pafs  through  futurity  protefted  only 
by  his  genius.  Every  name  which  kindnefs  or  intereft  once 
raifed  too  high  is  in  danger,  left  the  next  age  Ihould,  by  the 
vengeance  of  criticifm,  fink  it  in  the  fame  proportion.  A  great 
writer  has  lately  ftyled  him  “  an  indifferent  poet,  and  a  worfe 
“  critick.” 

His  poetry  is  firft  to  be  confidered ;  of  which  it  muft  ba 
confefled  that  it  has  not  often  thofe  felicities  of  diction  which 
gave  luftre  to  fentiments,  or  that  vigour  of  fentiment  that  ani¬ 
mates  didtion  :  there  is  little  of  ardour,  vehemence,  or  trarif- 
port ;  there  is  very  rarely  the  awfulnefs  of  grandeur,  and  not 
very  often  the  fplendour  of  elegance.  He  thinks  juftly;  but 
he  thinks  faintly.  This  is  his  general  character ;  to  which, 
doubtlefs,  many  fingle  paffages  will  furnifh  exception. 

Yet,  if  he  feldom  reaches  fupreme  excellence,  he  rarely 
finks  into  dulnefs,  and  is  ftill  more  rarely  entangled  in  abfur- 
dity.  He  did  not  trufthis  powers  enough  to  be  negligent. 
There  is  in  moft  of  his  compofitions  a  calmnefs  and  equability, 
deliberate  and  cautious,  fometimes  with  little  that  delights, 
but  feldom  with  any  thing  that  offends. 

Of  this  kind  feemtobe  his  poems  to  Dryden,  to  Sommers, 
and  to  the  King.  His  ode  on  St.  Cecilia  has  been  imitated  by 
Pope,  and  has  fomething  in  it  of  Dryden’s  vigour.  Of  his 
Account  of  the  Englifh  Poets,  he  ufed  to  fpeak  as  a  “  poor 
“  thing*;’'  but  it  is  not  worfe  than  his  ufual  ftrain.  He  has 
laid,  not  very  judicioufly,  in  his  character  of  Waller, 

Thy  verfe  could  fhew  ev’n  Cromwell’s  innocence  ; 

And  compliment  the  ltorms  that  bore  him  hence. 

O  !  had  thy  Mufe  not  come  an  age  too  foon. 

But  feen  great  Maffau  on  the  Britifti  throne, 

How  had  his  triumph  glitter’d  in  thy  page  ' 

What 
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What  is  this  but  to  fay,  that  he  who  could  compliment 
^Cromwell  had  been  the  proper  poet  for  king  William  ?  Addi- 
ion,  however,  printed  the  piece. 

The  Letter  from  Italy  has  been  always  praifed,  but  has  ne¬ 
ve  r  been  praifed  beyond  its  merit.  It  is  more  correct,  with 
left' appearance  of  labour,  and  more  elegant,  with  lefs  ambition 
of  ornament,  than  any  other  of  his  poems.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  one  broken  metaphor,  of  w  hich  notice  may  properly  be 
"taken : 


Fir’d  with  that  name — 

I  bridle  in  my  ftruggling  Mufe  with  pain, 
T  hat  longs  to  launch  into  a  nobler  Itrain. 


To  bridle  a  goddefs  is  no  very  delicate  idea  ;  but  why  muft 
flie  be  bridled?  becaufe  fhe  longs  to  launch  \  an  act  which  was 
never  hin  dered  by  a  bridle:  and  whither  will  fhe  launch  ?  into 
a  nobler  Jlrain.  She  is  in  the  firft  line  a  horfe,  in  the  fecond  a 
loaf,  and  the  care  of  the  poet  is  to  keep  his  horfe  or  his  boat 

from  fengbig.  . 

The  next  compofition  is  the  far-famed  Campaign,  which 
Dr.  Warton  has  termed  a  “  Gazette  in  Rhyme,”  with  harfh- 
nefs  not  often  ufed  by  the  good-nature  of  his  criticifm.  Be¬ 
fore  acenfure  fo  fevere  is  admitted,  let  us  confider  that  War 
is  a  frequent  fubjedt  of  Poetry,  and  then  enquire  who  has  de- 
fcribed  it  with  more  juftnefs  and  force.  Many  of  our  own 
writers  tried  their  powers  upon  this  year  of  vidtory  :  yet  Adbi- 
fon’s  is  confefiredly  the  beft  performance  ;  his  poem  is  the  work 
of  a  man  not  blinded  by  the  dull  of  learning ;  his  images  are 
net  borrowed  merely  from  books.  The  fuperiority  which  he 
confers  upon  his  hero  is  not  perfonal  prowefs,  and  “  mighty 
bone,”  but  deliberate  intrepidity,  a  calm  command  of  his  paf- 
fions,  and  the  4nower  of  confuting  his  own  mind  in  the  midft 
op  danger.  T 1  ie  rejedhon  and  contempt  of  fidtion  is  rational 
and  manly. 

It  may  be  obft  trved  that  the  laft  line  is  imitated  by  hope  ! 


Marlb’rough ’s  exploits  appear  divinely  bright — 
Rais’d  of  the  mfelves  their  genuine  charms  they  boalt, 
And  thofe  thi  it  paint  them  trueft,  praife  them  moft. 


This  Pope  had  in  his  thoughts  ;  but,  not  knowing  howto  ufe 
what  was  not  his  o'  vvn,  he  fpoiled  the  thought  when  he  had  oor- 
rowed  it : 


' I 
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The  well-fung  woes  fhall  foothe  my  penfiveghoft; 

He  belt  can  paint  them  whofhall  feel  them  mol 

Martial  exploits  may  be  painted ;  perhaps  iQoes  may  be  painted', 
but  they  are  furely  not  painted  by  being  well-fung  :  it  is  not  ea- 
fy  to  paint  in  long,  or  to  fing  in  colours. 

No  paffage  in  the  Campaign  has  been  more  often  mentioned 
than  the  fimile  of  the  angel,  which  is  faid  in  the  Tatler  to  be 
“  one  of  the  nobleft  thoughts  that  ever  entered  into  the  heart 
K  of  man,”  and  is  therefore  worthy  of  attentive  confideration. 
Let  it  be  firft  enquired  whether  it  be  a  fimile.  A  poetical 
fimile  is  the  difcovery  of  likenefs  between  two  actions,  in  their 
general  nature  diflimilar,  or  of  caufes  terminating  by  different 
operations  in  fome  refemblance  of  erFedt.  But  the  mention  of 
another  like  confequence  from  alike  caufe,  or  of  a  like  perfor¬ 
mance  by  a  like  agency,  is  not  a  fimile,  but  an  exemplifica¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  a  fimile  to  fay  that  the  Thames  waters  fields, 
as  the  Po  waters  fields;  or  that  as  Heel  a  vomits  flames  in 
Iceland,  fp  /Etna  vomits  flames  in  Sicily.  When  Horace 
fays  of  Pindar,  that  he  pours  his  violence  and  rapidity  of  verfe, 
as  a  river  fwoln  with  rain  rufhes  from  the  mountain  ;  or  of 
himfelf,  that  his  genius  wanders  in  queft  of  poetical  decorati¬ 
ons,  as  the  bee  wanders  to  colled!  honey ;  he,  in  either  cafe, 
produces  a  fimile  ;  the  mind  is  impreffed  with  the  refemblance 
of  things  generally  unlike,  as  unlike  as  intelledl  and  body. 
But  if  Pindar  had  been  deferibed  as  writing  with  the  copiouf- 
nefs  and  grandeur  of  Homer,  or  Horace  had  told  that  he  re¬ 
viewed  and  fini filed  his  own  poetry  with  the  fame  care  as 
Ifocrates  polifhed  his  orations,  inftead  of  fimilitude,  he  would 
have  exhibited  airnoft  identity;  he  would  have  given  the  fame 
portraits  with  different  names.  In  the  poem  now  examined, 
when  the  Englifti  are  reprefented  as  gaining  a  fortified  pafi, 
by  repetition  of  attack,  and  perfeveranee  of  refolution  ;  their 
obftinacy  of  courage  and  vigour  of  onfet  is  well  illuftrated  by 
the  fea  that  breaks,  with  inceffant  battery,  the  dikes  of  Hol¬ 
land.  This  is  a  fimile  :  but  when  Addifon,  having  celebrated 
the  beauty  of  Marlborough’s  perfon,  tells  us,  that  «  Achilles 
“  thus  was  formed  with  every  grace,”  here  is  no  fimile,  but 
a  mere  exemplification.  A  fimile  may  be  compared  to  lines 
converging  at  a  point,  and  is  more  excellent  as  the  lin&  apT 
proach  from  greater  diftance :  an  exemplification  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  two  parallel  lines,  which  run  on  together  without 
approximation,  never  far  feparated,  and  never  joined. 
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Marlborough  is  fo  like  the  angel  in  the  poem,  that  the  action 
of  both  is  almoft  the  fame,  and  performed  by  both  in  the  fame 
manner.  Marlborough  “  teaches  the  battle  to  rage  ;”  the  an¬ 
gel  “  directs  the  ftorm:”  Marlborough  is  “  unmoved  in  peace- 
“  ful  thought the  angel  is  “  calm  and  ferene ;”  Marlbo¬ 
rough  ftands  “  unmoved  amidft  the  fhock  of  hofts  ;”  the  angel 
rides  tc  calm  in  the  whirlwind.”  The  lines  on  Marlborough 
are  juft  and  noble ;  but  the  fimiie  gives  almoft  the  fame  images 
a  fecond  time. 

But  perhaps  this  thought,  though  hardly  a  fimiie,  was  re¬ 
mote  from  vulgar  conceptions,  and  required  areat  labour  of 
refearch,  or  dexterity  of  application.  Of  this  E)r.  Madden,  a 
name  which  Ireland  ought  to  honour,  once  gave  me  his  opi¬ 
nion.  tc  If  I  had  fet,”  faid  he,  “  ten  fchool-boys  to  write  on 
“  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  and  eight  had  brought  me  the  angel, 
u  I  fhould  not  have  been  furprifed.” 

The  opera  of  Rofamond,  though  it  is  feldom  mentioned,  is 
one  of  the  firft  of  Addifon’s  compofitions.  The  fubject  is  well 
chofen,  the  fiction  is  pleafing,  and  the  praife  of  Marlborough, 
for  which  the  fcene  gives  an  opportunity,  is,  what  perhaps 
every  human  excellence  muft  be,  the  product  of  good-luck, 
improved  by  genius.  The  thoughts  are  fometimes  great,  and 
fometimes  tender  ;  the  verification  is  eafy^and  gay.  There  is 
doubtlefs  fome  advantage  in  the  fhortnefs  of  the  lines,  which 
there  is  little  temptation  to  load  with  expletive  epithets.  The 
dialogue  feems  commonly  better  than  the  fongs.  ft  he  two  co- 
mick  characters  of  Sir  Trufty  and  Grideline,  though  of  no 
great  value,  are  yet  fuch  as  the  poet  intended.  Sir  Trufty’s 
account  of  the  death  of  Rofamond  is,  I  think,  too  groffly  ab- 
furd.  The  whole  drama  is  airy  and  elegant ;  engaging  in  its 
procefs,  and  pleafing  in  its  conclufion.  If  Addifon  had  culti¬ 
vated  the  lighter  parts  of  poetry,  he  would  probably  have  ex¬ 
celled. 

The  tragedy  of  Cato,  which,  contrary  to  the  rule  obferved 
in  felecting  the  works  of  other  poets,  has  by  the  weight  of  its 
character  forced  its  way  into  the  late  collection,  is  unqueftio- 
nably  the  nobleft  production  of  Addifon’s  genius.  Of  a  work 
fo  much  read,  it  is  difficult  to  fay  any  thing  new.  About 
things  on  which  the  publick  thinks  long,  it  commonly  attains 
to  think  right ;  and  of  Cato  it  has  been  not  unjuftly  determin¬ 
ed,  tfcat  it  is  rather  a  poem  in  dialogue  than  a  drama,  rather  a 
fucceffion  of  juft  fentiments  in  elegant  language,  than  a  re- 
prefentation  of  natural  affections,  or  of  any  ftate  probable  or 
poffible  in  human  life.  Nothing  here  “  excites  or  affuages 
u  emotion:”  here  is  “  no  magical  power  of  raifing  phantaf- 
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£i  tick  terror  or  wild  anxiety.”  The  events  are  expeded 
without  folicitude,  and  are  remembered  without  joy  or  forrow. 
Of  the  agents  we  have  no  care ;  we  conuder  not  what  they 
are  doing,  or  what  they  are  fuffering  ;  we  wifh  only  to  know 
what  they  have  to  fay.  Cato  is  a  being  above  our  folicitude  5 
a  man  of  whom  the  gods  take  care,  and  whom  we  leave  to 
their  care  with  heedlefs  confidence.  To  the  reft  neither  gods 
nor  men  can  have  much  attention  ;  for  there  is  not  one  among  ft 
them  that  ftrongly  attracts  either  affedion  or  efteem.  But  they 
are  made  the 'vehicles  of  fuch  fentiments  and  fuch  expreffion, 
that  there  is  fcarcelya  fcene  in  the  play  which  the  reader  does 
not  wifh  to  imprefs  upon  his  memory. 

When  Cato  was  fhewn  to  Pope  *,  he  advifed  the  author  to 
print  it,  without  any  theatrical  exhibition  ;  fuppofmg  that  it 
would  be  read  more  favourably  than  heard.  Addifon  declared 
himfelfof  the  fame  opinion  ;  but  urged  the  importunity  of  his 
friends  for  its  appearance  on  the  ftage.  The  emulation  of 
parties  made  it  fuccefsful  beyond  expectation ;  asid  its  fuccefs 
has  introduced  or  confirmed  among  us  the  ufe  of  dialogue 
too  declamatory,  of  unaft'eding  elegance,  and  chill  philo- 
fophy. 

The  univerfality  of  applaufe,  however  it  might  quell  the 
cenfure  of  common  mortals,  had  no  other  effed  than  to  harden 
Dennis  m  fixed  diflike  ;  but  his  diflike  was  not  merely  capri¬ 
cious.  He  found  and  fhewed  many  faults ;  he  fhewed  them 
indeed  with  anger,  but  he  found  them  indeed  with  acutenefs, 
fuch  as  ought  to  refcue  his  criticifm  from  oblivion;  though,  at 
laft,  it  will  have  no  other  life  than  it  derives  from  the  work 
which  it  endeavours  to  opprefs. 

_  Why  he  pays  no  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  audience,  he 
gives  his  reafon,  by  remarking,  that, 

“  A  deference  is  to  be  paid  to  a  general  applaufe,  when  it 
“  appears  that  the  applaufe  is  natural  and  fpontaneous;  but  that 
u  little  regard  is  to  be  had  to  it,  when  it  is  afFeded  or  artifici- 
“  al.  Of  all  the  tragedies  which  in  his  memory  have  had  vaft 
cc  an^  violent  runs,  not  one  has  been  excellent,  few  have  been 
tolerable,  moft  have  been  fcandalous.  When  a  poet  writes 
u  a  tragedy,  who  knows  he  has  judgement,  and  who  feels  he 
<c  has  genius,  that  poet  prefumes  upon  his  own  merit,  and  fcorns 
tc  to  make  a  cabal.  That  people  come  coolly  to  the  reprefenta- 
“  tion  of  fuch  a  tragedy,  without  any  violent  expedation,  or 
“  delufive  imagination,  or  invincible  prepofieffion ;  that  fuch 
u  311  audience  is  liable  to  receive  the  imprelfions  which  the 
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«  poem  ftiall  naturally  make  on  them,  and  to  judge  by  their 
“  own  reafon,  and  their  own  judgements,  and  that  reafon  and 
44  judgement  are  calm  and  ferene,  not  formed  by  nature  to 
44  make  profelytes,  and  to  controul  and  lord  it  over  the  ima- 
44  ginations  of  others.  But  that  when  an  author  writes  a  tra- 
44  gedy,  who  knows  he  has  neither  genius  or  judgement,  he 
44  has  recourfe  to  the  making  a  party,  and  he  endeavours  to 
44  make  up  in  induftry  what  is  wanting  in  talent,  and  to  fup- 
44  ply  by  poetical  craft  the  abfence  of  poetical  art ;  that  fuch 
44  an  author  is  humbly  contented  to  raife  men’s  paffions  by  a 
44  plot  without  doors,  fince  he  defpairs  of  doing  it  by  that 
44  which  he  brings  upon  the  ftage.  That  party  and  paffion, 

44  and  prepoffeffion,  are  clamorous  and  tumultuous  things, 
44  and  fo  much  the  more  clamorous  and  tumultuous  by  how 
44  much  the  more  erroneous :  that  they  domineer  and  tyran- 
44  nize  over  the  imaginations  of  perfons  who  want  judgement, 

“  and  fometimes  too  of  thofe  who  have  it ;  and,  like  a  fierce 
44  and  outrageous  torrent,  bear  down  all  oppofition  before 
44  them.” 

He  then  contemns  the  negle£t  of  poetical  juftice  ;  which  is 
always  one  of  his  favourite  principles. 

44  ’Tis  certainly  the  duty  of  every  tragickpoet,  bytheexa£t 
44  diftribution  of  poetical  juftice,  to  imitate  the  Divine  Dif- 
44  penfation,  and  to  inculcate  a  particular  Providence.  ’Tis 
44  true,  indeed,  upon  the  ftage  of  the  world,  the  wicked  fome- 
44  times  profper,  and  the  guiltlefs  fuffer.  But  that  is  permit- 
44  ted  by  the  Governor  of  the  world,  toftiew,  from  the  attri- 
44  bute  of  his  infinite  juftice,  that  there  is  a  compenfation  in 
«  futurity,  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  human  foul,  and 
44  the  certainty  of  future  rewards  and  punifhments.  But  the 
“  poetical  perfons  in  tragedy  exift  no  longer  than  the  reading, 
«  or  the  reprefentation ;  the  whole  extent  of  their  enmity  is 
“  circumfcribed  by  thofe ;  and  therefore,  during  that  reading 
“  or  reprefentation,  according  to  their  merits  or  demerits, 
«  they  muft  be  punifhed  or  rewarded.  If  this  is  not  done, 
«  there  is  no  impartial  diftribution  of  poetical  juftice,  no  in¬ 
ti  ftrudlive  ledture  of  a  particular  Providence,  and  no  imi- 
«  tation  of  the  Divine  Difpenfation.  And  yet  the  author  of 
a  this  tragedy  does  not  only  run  counter  to  this,  in  the  fate  of 
his  principal  character ;  but  every  where,  throughout  it, 
«  makes  virtue  fuffer,  and  vice  triumph :  for  not  only  Cato  is 
«  vanquifhed  by  Caefar,  but  the  treachery  and  perfidioufnefs  of 
«  Svphax  prevail  over  the  honeft  fimplicity  and  the  credulity 
t‘  of  Juba;  and  the  fly  fubtlety  and  diffimulation  of  Porteus 
‘t  over  the  generous  franknefs  and  open-heartednefs  of  Mar- 
«  cus.” 
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Whatever  pleafure  there  may  be  in  feeing  crimes  punifhed 
and  virtue  rewarded,  yet,  fince  wickednefs  often  profpers  in 
real  life,  the  poet  is  certainly  at  liberty  to  give  it  profperity  on 
the  ftage.  F or  if  poetry  has  an  imitation  of  reality,  how  are 
its  laws  broken  by  exhibiting  the n  world  in  its  true  form  ?  The 
ftage  may  fometimes  gratify  our  wifhes  ;  but,  if  it  be  truly  the 
lc  mirror  of  life”  it  ought  to  fhew  us  fometimes  what  we  are 
to  expedd. 

Dennis  objedds  to  the  characters,  that  they  are  not  natural, 
or  reafonable ;  but  as  heroes  and  heroines  are  not  beings  that 
are  feen  every  day,  it  is  hard  to  find  upon  what  principles  their 
condudd  fhall  be  tried.  It  is,  however,  not  ufelefs  to  confider 
what  he  fays  of  the  manner  in  which  Cato  receives  the  account 
of  his  fon’s  death. 

“  Nor  is  the  grief  of  Cato,  in  the  fourth  add,  one  jot  more 
“  in  nature  than  that  of  his  fon  and  Lucia  in  the  third.  Cato 
receives  the  news  of  his  fon’s  death  not  only  with  dry  eyes, 
u  but  with  a  fort  of  fatisfaddion  ;  and  in  the  fame  page  fheds 
“  tears  for  the  calamity  of  his  country,  and  does  the  fame  thing 
“  in  the  next  page  upon  the  bare  apprehenfion  of  the  danger 
of  his  friends.  Now,  fince  the  love  of  one’s  country  is  the 
“  love  of  one’s  countrymen,  as  I  have  fhewn  upon  another  oc- 
cafion,  I  defire  to  afk  thefe  queftions  1  Of  all  our  country— 
“  men>  which  do  we  love  mold,  thofe  whom  we  know,  or 
thofe  whom  we  know  not  ?  And  of  thofe  whom  we  know, 
which  do  we  cherifh  mold,  our  friends  or  our  enemies  ? 
“  And  of  our  friends,  which  are  the  deareft  to  us,  thofe  who 
“  are  related  to  us,  or  thofe  who  are  not  ?  And  of  ail  our  reia- 
“  tlons>  for  which  have  we  moft  tendernefs,  for  thofe  who  are 
“  near  to  us,  or  for  thofe  who  are  remote  ?  And  of  our  near 
W  relations,  which  are  the  neareft,  and  confequently  the  dear- 
eft  to  us,  our  offspring,  or  others  ?  Our  offspring  moft 
“  certainly ;  as  Nature,  or  in  other  words  Providence,  has 
“  wifely  contrived  for  the  prefervation  of  mankind.  Now, 
“  does  it  not  follow,  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  for  a  man 
to  receive  the  news  of  his  fon’s  death  with  dry  eyes,  and  to 
“  weep  at  the  fame  time  for  the  calamities  of  his  country,  is  a 
wretched  affeddation,  and  a  miferable  inconfiftency  ?  Is  not 
“  that,  in  plain  Englifh,  to  receive  with  dry  eyes  the  news 
“  of  the  deaths  of  thofe  for  whofe  fake  our  country  is 
U  a  name  dear  to  us,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  fhed  tears  for 
thofe  for  whofe  fakes  our  country  is  not  a  name  fo  dear  to 
«  us  ?» 

But  this  formidable  affailant  is  lefs  refiftible  when  he  attacks 
the  probability  of  the  addion,  and  the  reafonabl enefs  of  the 

plan. 
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plan.  Every  critical  reader  mull  remark,  that  Addifon  has 
with  a  fcrupulofity  almoft  unexampled  on  the  Englifti  ftage 
confined  himfelf  in  time  to  a  fingle  day,  and  in  place  to  ri¬ 
gorous  urfity.  The  fcene  never  changes,  and  the  whole  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  play  paftes  in  the  great  hall  of  Cato’s  houfe  at 
Utica.  Much  therefore  is  done  in  the  hall,  for  which  any 
other  place  had  been  more  fit;  and  this  impropriety  affords 
Dennis  many  hints  of  merriment,  and  opportunities  of  triumph. 
The  paftage  is  long  ;  but  as  fitch  difquifitions  are  not  com¬ 
mon,  and  the  objections  are  fkilfully  formed  and  vigorously 
urged,  thofe  who  delight  in  critical  controverfy  will  not  think 
it  tedious. 

“  Upon  the  departure  of  Portius,  Sempronius  makes  but 
<c  one  foliloquy,  and  immediately  in  comes  Syphax,  and  then  the 
<c  two  politicians  are  at  it  immediately.  They  lay  their  heads 
“  together,  with  their  fnuff-boxes  in  their  hands,  as  Mr. 
“  Bayes  has  it,  and  feague  it  away.  But,  in  the  midft  of 
<c  that  wife  fcene,  Syphax  feems  to  give  a  feafonable  cauti- 
“  on  to  Sempronius  ; 

“  Syph.  But  it  is  true,  Sempronius,  that  your  fen  ate 

“  Is  call’d  together?  Gods!  thou  muft  be  cautious ; 

“  Cato  has  piercing  eyes.” 

“  There  is  a  great  deal  of  caution  fhewn  indeed,  in  meeting 
«  in  a  governor’s  own  hall  to  carry  on  their  plot  againft  him. 
“  Whatever  opinion  they  have  of  his  eyes,  I  fuppofe  they 
«  have  none  of  his  ears,  or  they  would  never  have  talked  at 
“  this  foolifh  rate  fo  near: 

“  Gods  !  thou  muft  be  cautious. 

a  Oh  !  yes,  very  cautious :  for  if  Cato  fhould  overhear  you, 
«  and  turn  you  off  fgr  politicians,  Caefar  would  never  take 
“  you. 

«  When  Cato,  Ad  II.  turns  the  fenators  out  of  the  hail, 
«  upon  pretence  of  acquainting  Juba  with  the  refult  of  their 
«  debates,  he  appears  to  me  to  do  a  thing  which  is  neither 
“  reafonable  nor  civil.  Juba  might  certainly  have  better  been 
«  made  acquainted  with  tire  refult  of  that  debate  in  fome 

private  apartment  of  the  palace.  But  the  poet  was  driven 
«  upon  this  abfurdity  to  make  way  for  another ;  and  that 
«  is,  to  give  Juba  an  opportunity  to  demand  Marcia  of  her 
«  father.  ^  But  the  quarrel  and  rage  of  Juba  and  Syphax, 
«  in  the  fame  ad ;  the  invedives  of  Syphax  againft  the  Ro- 
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K  mans  and  Cato ;  the  advice  that  he  gives  Juba  in  her  fa- 
“  ther’s  hall,  to  bear  away  Marcia  by  force ;  and  his  brutal 
“  and  clamorous  rage  upon  his  refufal,  and  at  a  time  when 
“  Cato  was  fcarcely  out  of  fight,  and  perhaps  not  out  of 
“  hearing,  at  leaf!:  fome  cf  his  guards  or  domefticks  mud 
“  necelfarily  be  fuppofed  to  be  within  hearing ;  is  a  thing 
“  that  is  fo  far  from  being  probable,  that  it  is  hardly  pof- 
“  fible. 

“  Sempronius,  in  the  fecond  Add,  comes  back  once  more  in 
“  the  fame  morning  to  the  governor’s  hall,  to  carry  on  the 
u  confpiracy  with  Syphax  againft  the  governor,  his  country,  and 
u  his  family  ;  which  is  fo  ftupid,  that  it  is  below  the  wifdom 
“  of  the  O — ’s,  the  Mac’s,  and  the  Teague’s;  even  Euftace 
“  Commins  himfelf  would  never  have  gone  to  Juftice-hall, 
il  to  have  confpired  againft  the  government.  If  officers  at 
“  Portfmouth  fhould  lav  their  heads  together,  in  order  to 
“  the  carrying  off*  j —  G’s  niece  or  daughter,  would  they 
<c  meet  in  J —  G — ’s  hall,  to  carry  on  that  confpiracy  ? 
“  There  would  be  no  neceffity  for  their  meeting  there,  at 
u  leaft  till  they  came  to  the  execution  of  their  plot,  becaufe 
u  there  would  be  other  places  to  meet  in.  There  would  be 
te  no  probability  that  they  fhould  meet  there,  becaufe  there 
“  would  be  places  more  private  and  more  commodious.  Now 
“  there  ought  to  be  nothing  in  a  tragical  addion  but  what  is 
“  neceffary  or  probable. 

“  But  treafon  is  not  the  only  thing  that  is  carried  on  in  this 
tc  hall,  that,  and  love,  and  philofophy,  take  their  turns  in  it, 
M  without  any  manner  of  neceffity  or  probability  occafioned 
“  by  the  acdion,  as  duly  and  as  regularly,  without  interrupt- 
“  ing  one  another,  as  if  there  were  a  triple  league  between 
tc  them,  and  a  mutual  agreement  that  each  fhould  give  place 
u  to,  atsd  make  way  for,  the  other,  in  a  due  and  orderly  fuc- 
“  ceffion. 

“  We  now  come  to  the  third  Add.  Sempronius,  in  this 
<c  Add,  comes  into  the  governor’s  hall,  with  the  leaders  of 
“  the  mutiny:  but,  as  foon  as  Cato  is  gone,  Sempronius, 
“  who  but  juft  before  had  added  like  an  unparalleled  knave, 
a  difcovers  himfelf,  like  an  egregious  fool,  to  be  an  accomplice 

in  the  confpiracy. 

“  Semp. 


f  The  perfon  meant  by  the  initials  J.  G.  is  Sir  John  Gibfon, 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Portfmouth  in  the  year  1710,  and  after¬ 
wards.  He  was  much  beloved  in  the  army,  and  by  the  commoti 
foldiers  called  Johnny  Gibfon.  H. 
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“  Semp.  Know,  villains,  when  fuch  paltry  flaves  prefume 
“  To  mix  in  treafon,  if  the  plot  fucceeds, : 

“  They  ’re  thrown  negledted  by  •,  but,  if  it  fails, 

“  They  ’re  fure  to  die  like  dogs,  as  you  fhall  do. 

“  Here,  take  thefe  fadtious  monfters,  drag  them  forth 
“  To  fudden  death — 

“  ’Tis  true,  indeed,  the  fecond  leader  fays,  there  are  none 
a  there  but  friends ;  but  is  that  poffible  at  fuch  a  j unfture  ? 
“  Can  a  parcel  of  rogues  attempt  to  affaffinate  the  governor 
“  of  a  town  of  war,  in  his  own  houfe,  in  mid-day  ?  and, 
11  after  they  are  difcovered  and  defeated,  can  there  be  none 
<c  near  them  but  friends  ?  Is  it  not  plain,  from  thefe  words 
u  of  Sempronius, 

“  Here,  take  thefe  factious  monflers,  drag  them  forth 
“  To  fudden  death — 

tl  and  from  the  entrance  of  the  guards  upon  the  word  of 
“  command,  that  thefe  guards  were  within  ear-fhot  ?  Be- 
“  hold  Sempronius  then  palpably  difcovered.  How  comes  it 
“  to  pafs,  then,  that  inftead  of  being  hanged  up  with  the 
“  reft,  he  remains  fecure  in  the  governor’s  hall,  and  there 
“  carries  on  his  conlpiracy  againft  the  government,  the  third 
“  time  in  the  fame  day,  with  his  old  comrade  Syphax,  who 
“  enters  at  the  fame  time  that  the  guards  are  carrying  away 
a  the  leaders,  big  with  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Sempro- 
<c  nius  ;  though  where  he  had  his  intelligence  fo  foon  is  dif- 
“  ficult  to  imagine  ?  And  now  the  reader  mayexpedt  a  very 
u  extraordinary  feene  j  there  is  not  abundance  of  fpirit  in- 
tc  deed,  nor  a  great  deal  of  paffion,  but  there  is  wifdom  more 
u  than  enough  to  fupply  all  defedts. 

“  Syph.  Our  firfl  defign,  my  friend,  has  prov’d  abortive  ; 
“  Still  there  remains  an  after-game  to  play  : 

“  My  troops  are  mounted,  their  Numidian  fleeds 
“  Snuff  up  the  winds,  and  long  to  fcour  the  defart ; 

“  Let  but  Sempronius  lead  us  in  our  flight, 

“  W e’ll  force  the  gate,  where  Marcus  keeps  his  guard, 

“  And  hew  down  all  that  would  oppofe  our  paffage ; 

“  A  day  wall  bring  us  into  Caefar’s  camp. 

“  Semp.  Confufion  !  I  have  fail’d  of  half  my  purpofe  ; 

?<  Marcia,  the  charming  Marcia’s  left  behind. 


“  Well  ! 
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“  Well  !  but  though  he  tells  us  the  half  purpofe  he  has 
“  fail’d  of,  he  does  not  tell  us  the  half  that  he  has  carried. 

“  But  what  does  he  mean  by 

“  Marcia,  the  charming  Marcia’s  left  behind? 

“  He  is  now  in  her  own  houfe  !  and  we  have  neither  feen 
“  her,  nor  heard  of  her,  any  where  elfe  fince  the  play  began. 

“  But  now  let  us  hear  Syphax  : 

“  What  hinders  then,  but  that  you  find  her  out, 

“  And  hurry  her  away  by  manly  force  ? 

“  But  what  does  old  Syphax  mean  by  finding  her  out  ?  They 
*{  talk  as  if  fhe  were  as  hard  to  be  found  as  a  hare  in  a  frofty 
“  morning. 

“  Semp.  But  how  to  gain  admiflion  ! 

Oh  !  fhe  is  found  out  then,  it  feems. 

“  But  how  to  gain  admiffion  !  for  aceefs 
“  Is  giv'n  to  none,  but  Juba  and  her  brothers. 

“  But,  raillery  apart,  why  accefs  to  Juba  ?  F or  he  was 
tc  owned  and  received  as  a  lover  neither  by  the  father  nor 
“  by  the  daughter.  W  ell !  but  let  that  pafs.  Syphax  puts 
“  Sempronius  out  of  pain  immediately ;  and,  beingaNumi- 
“  dian,  abounding  in  wiles,  fupplies  him  with  a  ftratagem  for 
“  admiffion,  that,  I  believe,  is  a  non-pareille. 

“  Syph.  Thou  fhalt  have  Juba's  drefs,  and  Juba’s  guards  \ 
“  The  doors  will  open  when  Numidia’s  prince 
“  Seems  to  appear  before  them. 

“  Sempronius  is,  it  feems,  to  pafs  for  Juba  in  full  day  at 
“  Cato’s  houfe,  where  they  were  both  fo  very  well  known, 
“  by  having  Juba’s  drefs  and  his  guards;  as  if  one  of  the 
“  marfhals  of  France  could  pafs  for  the  duke  of  Bavaria  at 
“  noon-day,  at  V erfailles,  by  having  his  drefs  and  liveries. 
w  But  how  does  Syphax  pretend  to  help  Sempronius  to  young 
“  Juba’s  drefs  ?  Does  he  ferve  him  in  a  double  capacity,  as 
“  general  and  matter  of  his  wardrobe  ?  But  why  Juba's 
u  guards?  For  the  devil  of  any  guards  has  Juba  appeared 
with  yet.  Well !  though  this  is  a  mighty  politick  inven- 
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<c  tion,  yet,  methinks,  they  might  have  done  without  it:  for 
“  fince  the  advice  that  Syphax  gave  to  Sempronius  was, 

“To  hurry  her  away  by  manly  force, 

<{  in  my  opinion,  the  Ihorteft  and  likelieft  way  of  coming  at 
<c  the  lady  was  by  demolifhing,  inftead  of  putting  on  an  imper- 
(C  tinent  difguife  to  circumvent  two  or  three  Haves.  But  Sem- 
“  pronius,  it  feems,  is  of  another  opinion.  He  extols  to  the 
fkies  the  invention  of  old  Syphax : 

“  Semp.  Heavens !  what  a  thought  was  there ! 

<c  Now,  I  appeal  to  the  reader,  if  I  have  not  been  as  good 
<c  as  my  word.  Did  I  not  tell  him,  that  I  would  lay  before 
K  him  a  very  wife  fcene  ? 

<c  But  now  let  us  lay  before  the  reader  that  part  of  the 
<c  fcenery  of  the  Fourth  A<ft,  which  may  fhew  the  abfurdities 
“  which  the  author  has  run  into,  through  the  indifcreet  obfer- 
cc  vance  of  the  Unity  of  Place.  I  do  not  remember  that  Ariftotle 
<c  has  faid  any  thing  exprefsly  concerning  the  Unity  of  Place. 
K  ’Tis  true,  implicitly  he  has  faid  enough  in  the  rules  which 
<c  he  has  laid  down  for  the  Chorus.  For,  by  making  the 
4C  Chorus  an  effential  part  of  Tragedy,  and  by  bringing  it  on 
K  the  ftage  immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  fcene,  and 
lc  retaining  it  there  till  the  very  cataftrophe,  he  has  fo  deter- 
“  mined  and  fixed  the  place  of  adlion,  that  it  was  impoffible 
K  for  an  author  on  the  Grecian  ftage  to  break  through  that 
“  unity.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  a  modern  tragick  poet  can 
K  preferve  the  unity  of  place,  without  deftroying  the  probability 
“  of  the  incidents,  5tis  always  beft  for  him  to  do  it ;  becaufe, 
“  by  the  prefei'vation  of  that  unity,  as  we  have  taken  notice 
“  above,  he  adds  grace,  and  cleannefs,  and  comelinefs,  to  the 
*c  reprefentation.  But  fince  there  are  no  exprefs  rules  about 
it,  and  we  are  under  no  compulfion  to  keep  it,  fince  we 
“  have  no  chorus  as  the  Grecian  poet  had  ;  if  it  cannot  be 
“  preferved,  without  rendering  the  greater  part  of  the  inci- 
<c  dents  unreafonable  and  abfurd,  and  perhaps  fometimes  mon- 
u  ftrous,  ’tis  certainly  better  to  break  it. 

“  Now  comes  bully  Sempronius,  comically  accoutred  and 
a  equipped  with  his  Numidian  drefs  and  his  Numidian  guards. 

4C  Let  the  reader  attend  to  him  with  all  his  ears  for  the  words 
^  of  the  wife  are  precious : 


a  Semp, 
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“  Semp.  The  deer  is  lodg’d,  I ’ve  track’d  her  to  her  covert. 

«  Now  I  would  fain  know  why  this  deer  is  faid  to  be 
«  lodged,  fince  we  have  not  heard  one  word,  fince  the'  play 
“  began,  of  her  being  at  all  out  of  harbour  :  and  if  we  con- 
“  fider  the  difcourfe  with  which  fee  and  Lucia  begin  the  A<ft, 
«  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  they  had  hardly  been  talking 
“  of  fuch  matters  in  the  ftreet.  However,  to  pleafure  Sem- 
“  pror.ius,  let  us  fuppofe,  for  once,  that  the  deer  is  lodged: 

The  deer  ij>  lodg’d,  I ’ve  track’d  her  to  her  covert. 

«  If  he  had  feen  her  in  the  open  held,  what  occafion  had 
u  he  to  track  her,  when  he  had  fo  many  Nurmdian  dogs  at 
“  his  heels,  which,  with  one  halloo,  he  might  have  fet  upon 
<c  her  haunches  ?  If  he  did  not  fee  her  in  the  open  field,  how 
“  could  he  poffibly  track  her  ?  If  he  had  feen  her  in  the  ftreet, 
“  why  did  he  not  fet  upon  her  in  the  ftreet,  fince  through  the 
«  ftreet  fee  muft  be  carried  at  laft  ?  Now  here,  inftead  of 
“  having  his  thoughts  upon  his  bufinefs,  and  upon  the  pre- 
“  fent  danger ;  inftead  of  meditating  and  contriving  how  he 
“  feall  pafs  with  his  miftrefs  through  the  fouthern  gate,  where 
«  her  brother  Marcus  is  upon  the  guard,  and  where  he  would 
“  certainly  prove  an  impediment  to  him,  which  is  the  Roman 
u  word  for  the  baggage ;  inftead  of  doing  this,  Sempronius  is 
entertaining  hjmfelf  with  whimfies : 

“  Sempr.  How  will  the  young  Numidian  rave  tp  fee 
“  His  miftrefs  loft !  If  aught  could  glad  my  ioul, 

“  Beyond  th’  enjoyment  of  fo  bright  a  prize, 

“  ’Twould  be  to  torture  that  young,  gay  Barbarian. 

“  But  hark!  what  noife?  Death  to  my  hopes  !  ’tishe, 

"  JTis  Juba’s  felf !  There  is  but  one  way  left ! 

“  He  muft  be  murder’d,  and  apaffage  cut 
“  Through  thofe  his  guards. 

“  Pray,  what  are  ‘  thofe  his  guards  ?’  I  thought  at  pre- 
“  fent,  that  Juba’s  guards  had  been  §empronius’s  tools,  and 
“  had  been  dangling  after  his  heels, 

“  But  now  let  us  fum  up  all  thefe  abfurdities  together. 
sc  Sempronius  goes  at  noon-day,  in  Juba’s  guards,  to  Cato’s 
palace,  in  order  to  pafs  for  Juba,  in  a  place  where  they  were 
f*  both  fo  very  well  known:  he  meets  Juba  there,  and  refolv^s 

to 
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“  to  murder  him  with  his  own  guards.  Upon  the  guards  ap- 
“  pearing  a  little  bafhful,  he  threatens  them  : 

“  Hah  !  Daltards,  do  you  tremble  ! 

“  Or  a<fl  like  men  ;  or,  by  yon  azure  heav’n  ! 

<c  But  the  guards  ftill  remaining  reftive,  Sempronius  himfelf 
<c  attacks  Juba,  while  each  of  the  guards  is  reprefenting  Mr. 

“  Spectator’s  fign  of  the  Gaper,  awed,  it  feems,  and  terri- 
“  fied  by  Sempronius’s  threats.  Juba  kills  Sempronius,  and 
“  takes  his  own  army  prifoners,  and  carries  them  in  triumph 
ic  away  to  Cato.  Now,  I  would  fain  know,  if  any  part  of 
“  Mr.  Bayes’s  tragedy  is  fo  full  of  abfurdity  as  this  ? 

u  Upon  hearing  the  clafh  of  fwords,  Lucia  and  Marcia  come 
w  in.  The  queftion  is,  why  no  men  come  in  upon  hearing 
“  the  noife  of  fwords  in  the  governor’s  hall  ?  Where  was 
<c  the  governor  himfelf?  Where  were  his  guards  ?  Where 
“  were  his  fervants  ?  Such  an  attempt  as  this,  fo  near  the 
“  governor  of  a  place  of  war,  was  enough  to  alarm  the  whole 
“  garriion  :  and  yet,  for  almoft  half  an  hour  after  Sempronius 
“  was  killed,  we  find  none  of  thofe  appear,  who  were  the  like- 
“  lieft  in  the  world  to  be  alarmed ;  and  the  noife  of  fwords  is 
u  made  to  draw  only  two  poor  women  thither,  who  were  molt 
“  certain  to  run  away  from  it.  Upon  Lucia  and  Marcia’s 
cc  coming  in,  Lucia  appears  in  all  the  fymptoms  of  an  hyfte-  * 
“  rical  gentlewoman : 

“  Lue.  Sure  ’twas  the  clafh  ©f  fwords !  my  troubled  heart 

“  Is  fo  call  dowm,  and  funk  amidft  its  forrows, 

“  It  throbs  with  fear,  and  aches  at  ev’ry  found! 

“  And  immediately  her  old  whimfy  returns  upon  her : 

“  O,  Marcia,  fhould  thy  brothers,  for  my  fake — 

“  I  die  away  with  horror  at  the  thought. 

“  She  fancies  that  there  can  be  no  cutting-of-throats,  but  it 
“  muft  be  for  her.  If  this  is  tragical,  I  would  fain  know 
“  what  is  comical.  Well  !  upon  this  they  fpy  the  body  of 
“  Sempronius ;  and  Marcia,  deluded  by  the  habit,  it  feems, 
w  takes  him  for  Juba  j  for,  fays  Ihe, 

“  The  face  is  muffled  up  within  the  garment. 
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“  Now,  how  a  man  could  fight,  and  fall  with  his  face  muf¬ 
fled  up  in  his  garment,  is,  I  think,  a  little  hard  to  conceive  ! 
Befides,  Juba,  before  he  killed  him,  knew  him  to  be  Sem- 
pronius.  It  was  not  by  his  garment  that  he  knew  this  ; 
it  was  by  his  face  then :  his  face  therefore  was  not  muffled. 
Upon  feeing  this  man  with  his  muffled  face,  Marcia  falls  a 
raving ;  and,  owning  her  paffion  for  the  fuppofed  defundf, 
begins  to  make  his  funeral  oration.  Upon  which  Juba 
enters  liftening,  I  fuppofe  on  tip-toe  ;  for  I  cannot  imagine 
how  any  one  can  enter  liftening  in  any  other  pofture.  I 
“  would  fain  know  how  it  came  to  pafs,  that  during  all  this 
“  time  he  had  fent  nobody,  no,  not  fo  much  as  a  candle-fnuffer, 

“  to  take  away  the  dead  body  of  Sempronius.  Well  !  but  let 
tc  us  regard  him  liftening.  Having  left  his  apprehenfion  be- 
“  hind  him,  he,  at  firft,  applies  what  Marcia  fays  to  Sem- 
‘‘  pronius.  But  finding  at  laft,  with  much  ado,  that  he  him- 
“  telf  is  the  happy  man,  he  quits  his  eve-dropping,  and  dif- 
“  covers  himfelf  juft  time  enough  to  prevent  his  being  cuc- 
“  kolded  by  a  dead  man,  of  whom  the  moment  before  he  had 
“  appeared  fo  jealous  ;  and  greedily  intercepts  the  blifs  which 
“  was  fondly  defigned  for  one  who  could  not  be  the  better  for 
it.  But  here  I  muft  afk  a  queftion;  how  comes  Juba  to 
“  liften  here,  who  had  not  liftened  before  throughout  the 
“  play  ?  Or,  how  comes  he  to  be  the  only  perfon  of  this 
“  tragedy  who  liftens,  when  love  and  treafon  were  fo  often 
talked  in  fo  publick  a  place  as  a  hall  ?  I  am  afraid  the 
“  author  was  driven  upon  all  thefe  abfuraities  only  to  intro¬ 
duce  this  miferable  miftake  of  Marcia,  which,  after  all,  is 
“  much  below  the  dignity  of  tragedy,  as  any  thing  is  which  is 
‘  the  efFedt  or  refult  of  trick. 

“  But  let  us  come  to  the  fcenery  of  the  Fifth  Add.  Cato 
“  aPPears  firft  upon  the  fcene,  fitting  in  a  thoughtful  pof- 
ture  ;  in  his  hand  Plato’s  treaiife  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
“  Joul,  a  drawn  fword  on  the  table  by  him.  Now  let  us  con- 
fider  the  place  in  -which  this  fight  is  prefented  to  us.  The 
“  place,  forfooth,  is  a  long  hall.  Let  us  fuppofe,  that  any 
one  fhould  place  himfelf  in  this  pofture,  in  the  midft  o'f 
‘  one  °‘  °ur  hal1,?  ln  London;  that  he  fhould  appear  hits' 
..  }n  f .  mllen  pofture,  a  drawn  fword  on  the  table  by  him  ; 

in  his  hand  Plato’s  treatife  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 
“  tranflated  lately  by  Bernard  Lintot:  I  defire  the  reader  to 
..  C0”  ,  eiJ  whether  fuch  a  perfon  as  this  would  pafs  with  them 
who  beheld  him  for  a  great  patriot,  a  great  philofopher,  or 
a  general,  or  fome  whimfical  perfon,  who  fancied  himfelf  all 

“  thefe? 
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“  thefe  ?  and  whether  the  people,  who  belonged  to  the  family, 
“  would  think  that  fuch  a  perfon  had  a  defign  upon  their 
tc  midriffs  or  his  own  ? 

“  Infhort,  that  Cato  fhould  fit  long  enough  in  the  aforefaid 
“  poffure,  in  the  midft  of  this  large  hall,  to  read  over  Plato’s 
cc  treatife  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  which  is  a  leCture 
“  of  two  long  hours  ;  that  he  fhould  propofe  to  himfelf  to  be 
<c  private  there  upon  that  occafion  ;  that  he  fhould  be  angry  with 
“  his  fon  for  intruding  there ;  then,  that  he  fhould  leave  this 
“  hall  upon  the  pretence  of  deep,  give  himfelf  the  mortal 
“  wound  in  his  bedchamber,  and  then  be  brought  back  into 
“  that  hall  to  expire,  purely  to  fhew  his  good  breeding,  and 
“  lave  his  friends  the  trouble  of  coming  up  to  his  bedcham- 
“  ber;  all  this  appears  to  me  to  be  improbable,  incredible, 
“  iinpoffible.” 

Such  is  the  cenfure  of  Dennis.  There  is  as  Dryden  ex- 
preffes  it,  perhaps  “too  much  horfe-play  in  his  raillery;” 
but  if  his  jefts  are  coarle,  his  arguments  are  ftrcng.  Yet  as 
we  love  better  to  be  pleafed  than  be  taught,  Cato  is  read,  and 
the  critick  is  negleCted. 

Flufhed  with  confcioufnefs  of  thefe  detections  of  abfur- 
dity  in  the  conduct,  he  afterwards  attacked  the  fentiments  of 
Cato  ;  but  he  then  amufed  himfelf  with  petty  cavils  and  minute 
objections. 

Of  Addifon’s  fmaller  poems,  no  particular  mention  is  ne- 
ceffary ;  they  have  little  that  can  employ  or  require  a  critick. 
The  parallel  of  the  Princes  and  Gods,  in  his  verfes  to  Kneller, 
is  often  happy,  but  is  too  well  known  to  be  quoted. 

His  tranllations,  fo  far  as  I  have  compared  them,  want  the 
exaCtnefs  of  afcholar.  That  he  underflood  his  authors  cannot 
be  doubted ;  but  his  verfions  will  not  teach  others  to  under- 
ftand  them,  being  too  licentioufly  paraphraftical.  They  are, 
however,  for  the  moft  part,  fmootb  and  eafy ;  and,  what  is 
the  firft  excellence  of  a  tranflator,  fuch  as  may  be  read  with 
pleafure  by  thofe  who  do  not  know  the  originals. 

His  poetry  is  polifhed  and  pure ;  the  produd:  of  a  mind  too 
judicious  to  commit  faults,  but  not  fufficiently  vigorous  to 
attain  excellence.  He  has  fometimes  a  ftriking  line,  or  a 
fhining  paragraph  ;  but  in  the  whole  he  is  warm  rather  than 
fervid,  and  fhews  more  dexterity  than  ftrength.  He  was  how¬ 
ever  one  of  our  earlieft  examples  of  correclnefs. 

The  verfification  which  he  had  learned  from  Dryden  he  de- 
bafed  rather  than  refined.  His  rhymes  are  often  diffonant;  in 
his  Georgick  he  admits  broken  lines.  He  ufes  both  triplets 
and  alexandrines,  but  triplets  more  frequently  in  his  tranfla- 
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tion  than  his  other  works.  The  mere  Ilru&ure  of  verfes 
ieems  never  to  have  engaged  much  of  his  care.  But  his 
lines  are  very  fmooth  in  Rofamond,  and  too  fmooth  in  Cato. 

Addifon  is  now  to  be  confidered  as  a  critick ;  a  name  which 
the  prefent  generation  is  fcarcely  willing  to  allow  him.  His 
criticifm  is  condemned  as  tentative  or  experimental,  rather 
than  fcientifiek ;  and  he  is  confidered  as  deciding  by  tafte  rather 
than  by  principles. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  for  thofe  who  have  grown  wife  by  the 
labour  of  others,  to  add  a  little  of  their  own,  and  overlook 
their  mailers.  Addifon  is  now  defpifed  by  fome  who  perhaps 
would  never  have  feen  his  defects,  but  by  the  lights  which  he 
afforded  them.  That  he  always  wrote  as  he  would  think  it 
neceffary  to  write  now,  cannot  be  affirmed ;  his  inllru&ions 
were  fuch  as  the  characters  of  his  readers  made  proper.  That 
general  knowledge  which  now  circulates  in  common  talk, 
was  in  his  time  rarely  to  be  found.  Men  not  profeffing  learn¬ 
ing  were  not  afhamed  of  ignorance ;  and,  in  the  female  world, 
any  acquaintance  with  books  was  diftinguifhed  only  to  becen^ 
fured.  His  purpofewas  to  refufe  literary  curiofity  by  gentle 
and  unfufpeCted  conveyance,  into  the  gay,  the  idle,  and  the 
wealthy  :  he  therefore  prefented  knowledge  in  the  moll  allur¬ 
ing  form,  not  lofty  and  auftere,  but  acceffible  and  familiar. 
When  he  Ihewed  them  their  defeats,  he  fhewed  them  likewife 
that  they  might  be  eafily  fupplied.  His  attempt  fucceeded; 
enquiry  was  awakened,  and  comprehenfion  expanded.  Au 
emulation  of  intellectual  elegance  was  excited,  and  from  this 
time  to  cur  own  life  has  been  gradually  exalted,  and  conver- 
fation  purified  and  enlarged. 

Dryden  had,  not  many  years  before,  fcattered  criticifm  over 
his  Prefaces  with  very  little  parfimony;  but  though  he  fome- 
times  condefcended  to  be  fomewhat  familiar,  his,  manner  was 
in  general  too  fcholaflick  for  thofe  who  had  yet  their  rudiments 
to  learn,  and  found  it  not  eafy  to  under  ftand  their  mailer. 
His  obfervations  were  framed  rather  for  thofe  that  were  learn¬ 
ing  to  write,  than  for  thofe  that  read  only  to  talk. 

An  inftru&or  like  Addifon  was  now  wanting,  whofe  remarks 
being  fuperficial  might  be  eafily  underllood,  and  being  juft 
might:  prepare  the  mind  for  more  attainments.  Had  he  pre¬ 
fented  Paradije  Loji  to  the  publick  with  all  the  pomp  of  fyftem 
and  feverity  of  fcience,  the  priticifm  would  perhaps  have  been 
admired,  and  the  poem  Hill  hatfe  been  negleCled ;  but  by  the 
blandilhments  of  gentlenefs  and  facility  he  has  made  Milton  an 
univerfal  favourite,  with  whom  readers  of  every  clafs  think 
it  neceffary  to  be  pleafed. 
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He  defcended  now  and  then  to  lower  difquifitions ;  and  by 
a  ferious  difplay  of  the  beauties  of  Chevy-Chafe  expofed  him- 
felf  to  the  ridicule  of  WagftafF,  who  bellowed  a  like  pom¬ 
pous  character  on  Tom  Thumb  ;  and  to  the  contempt  of  Dennis, 
who,  confidering  the  fundamental  pofition  of  his  criticifm, 
that  Chevy-Chafe  pleafes,  and  ought  to  pleafe,  becaufe  it  is 
natural,  obferves,  w  that  there  is  away  of  deviating  from  na- 
K  ture,  by  bomball  or  tumour,  which  foars  above  nature,  and 
u  enlarges  images  beyond  their  real  bulk ;  by  affe&ation, 
u  which  forfakes  nature  in  quell  of  fomething  unfuitable ; 
K  and  by  imbecillity,  which  degrades  nature  by  faintnefs  and 
“  diminution,  by  obfcuring  its  appearances,  and  weakening 
“  its  effeCts.”  In  Chevy-Chafe  there  is  not  much  of  either 
bomball  or  affectation  ;  but  there  is  chill  and  lifelefs  imbecil¬ 
lity.  The  llory  cannot  poflibly  be  told  in  a  manner  that  lhall 
make  lefs  impreffion  on  the  mind. 

Before  the  profound  obfervers  of  the  prefent  race  repofe  too 
fecurely  on  the  confcioufnefs  of  their  fuperiority  to  Addifon, 
let  them  confider  his  Remarks  on  Ovid,  in  which  may  be 
found  fpecimens  of  criticifm  fufficiently  fubtle  and  refined  : 
let  them  per afe  likewife  his  ElTays  on  Wit,  and  on  the  Plea- 
furcs  of  Imagination ,  in  which  he  founds  art  on  the  bafe  of 
nature,  and  draws  the  principles  of  invention  from  difpofitions 
inherent  in  the  mind  of  man  with  fkill  and  elegance,  fuch  as 
his  contemners  will  not  eafily  attain. 

As  a  defcriber  of  life  and  manners,  he  mull  be  allowed  to 
Hand  perhaps  the  firll  of  the  firft  rank.  His  humour,  which, 
as  Steele  obferves,  is  peculiar  to  himfelf,  is  fo  happily  diffufed 
as  to  give  the  grace  of  novelty  to  domeftick  fcenes  and  daily 
occurrences.  He  never  “  outlleps  the  modelly  of  nature,” 
nor  raifes  merriment  or  wonder  by  the  violation  of  truth.  His 
figures  neither  divert  by  dillortion,  nor  amaze  by  aggravation. 
He  copies  life  with  fo  much  fidelity,  that  he  can  be  hardly  faid 
to  invent ;  yet  his  exhibitions  have  an  air  fo  much  original, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  fuppofe  them  not  merely  the  product  of 
imagination. 

As  a  teacher  of  wifdom,  he  may  be  confidently  followed. 
His  religion  has  nothing  in  it  enthufiallick  or  fuperftitious  :  he 
appears  neither  weakly  credulous,  nor  wantonly  fceptical ;  his 
morality  is  neither  dangeroully  lax,  nor  impracticably  rigid. 
All  the  enchantment  of  fancy,  and  all  the  cogency  of  argu¬ 
ment  are  employed  to  recommend  to  the  reader  his  real  in- 
tereft,  the  care  of  pleafing  the  Author  of  his  being.  Truth 
is  Ihewn  fometimes  as  the  phantom  of  a  vifion  ;  fometimes  ap¬ 
pears  half-veiled  in  an  allegory ;  fometimes  attracts  regard  in 
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the  robes  of  fancy ;  and  fometimes  fteps  forth  in  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  reaion.  She  wears  a  thoufand  dreffes,  and  in  all  is 
pleafing. 

Mille  habet  ornatus,  mille  decenter  habet. 

His  profe  is  the  model  of  the  middle  ftyle ;  on  grave  fub- 
je£ts  not  formal,  on  light  occafions  not  groveling ;  pure  with¬ 
out  fcrupulofity,  and  cxaCt  without  apparent  elaboration  ;  al¬ 
ways  equable,  and  always  eafy,  without  glowing  words  or 
pointed  fentences.  Addifon  never  deviates  from  his  track  to 
fnatch  a  grace  ;  he  feeks  no  ambitious  ornaments,  and  tries  no 
hazardous  innovations.  His  page  is  always  luminous,  but 
never  blazes  in  unexpected  fplendour. 

It  was  apparently  his  principal  endeavour  to  avoid  all  harfti- 
nefs  and  feverity  of  didtion  ;  he  is  therefore  fometimes  verbofe 
in  his  tranfitions  and  connections,  and  fometimes  defends  too 
much  to  the  language  of  converfation ;  yet  if  his  language  had 
been  lefs  idiomatieal,  it  might  have  loft  fomewhat  of  its  ge¬ 
nuine  Anglicifm.  What  he  attempted,  he  performed  ;  he  is 
never  feeble,  and  he  did  not  wilh  to  be  energetick  ;  he  is  never 
rapid,  and  he  never  ftagnates.  His  fentences  have  neither 
ftudied  amplitude,  nor  affeCted  brevity :  his  periods,  though 
not  diligently  rounded,  are  voluble  and  eafy.  Whoever  wifties 
to  attain  an  Englilh  ftyle,  familiar  but  not  coarfe,  and  elegant 
but  not  oftentatious,  muft  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the 
volumes  of  Addifon. 
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JoHN  HUGHES,  the  fon  of  a  citizen  in  London,  and 
of  Anne  Burgefs,  of  an  ancient  family  in  Wiltfhire,  was 
born  at  Marlborough,  July  29,  1677.  He  was  educated  at 
a  private  fchool ;  and  though  his  advances  in  literature,  are, 
in  the  Biographia ,  very  oftentatioufly  difplayed,  the  name  of 
his  mailer  is  fomewhat  ungratefully  concealed*. 

At  nineteen  he  drew  the  plan  of  a  tragedy;  and  paraphrafed, 
rather  too  profufely,  the  ode  of  Horace  which  begins  “  Integer 
“  Vitae.”  To  poetry  he  added  the  fcience  of  mufick,  in 
which  he  feems  to  have  attained  confiderable  Ikill,  together 
with  the  praflice  of  defign,  or  rudiments  of  painting. 

His  lludies  did  not  withdraw  him  wholly  from  bufinefs,  nor 
did  bufinefs  hinder  him  from  lludy.  He  had  a  place  in  the 
office  of  ordnance ;  and  was  fecretary  to  feveral  commiffions 
for  purchafing  lands  necelfary  to  fecure  the  royal  docks  at 
Chatham  and  Portfmouth  ;  yet  found  time  to  acquaint  himfelf 
with  modern  languages. 

In  1697  he  publilhed  a  poem  on  the  Peace  of  Ryfwick  :  and 
1699  another  piece,  called  The  Court  of  Neptune ,  on  the  re¬ 
turn  of  king  William,  which  he  addrelfed  to  Mr.  Montague, 
the  general  patron  of  the  followers  of  the  Mufes.  The  fame 
year  he  produced  a  fong  on  the  duke  of  Gloucelter’s  birth-day. 

He  did  not  confine  himfelf  to  poetry,  but  cultivated 
other  kinds  of  writing  with  great  fuccefs ;  and  about  this 
rime  Ihewed  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  by  an  Ejfay  on 
the  Pleafure  of  being  deceived.  In  1702  he  publilhed,  on  the 

death 

*  He  was  educated  in  a  dilTenting  academy,  of  -which  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Thomas  Rowe  was  tutor  ;  and  was  fellow-ftudent  there  with 
Dr.  Ifaac  Watts,  Mr.  Samuel  Say,  and  other  perfons  of  eminence. 
In  the  “  Horae  Lyricae”  of  Dr.  Watts  is  a  poem  to  the.  memory 
of  Mr.  Rowe.  H. 
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death  of  king  William,  aPindarick  ode,  called  The  Houfe  of 
Naffau ;  and  wrote  another  paraphrafe  on  the  Otium  Divas  of 
Horace. 

In  1703  his  ode  on  Mufick  was  performed  at  Stationers 
Hall ;  and  he  wrote  afterwards  fix  cantatas,  which  were  fet 
to  mufick  by  the  greateft  matter  of  that  time,  and  feem  in¬ 
tended  to  oppofe  or  exclude  the  Italian  opera,  an  exotick  and 
irrational  entertainment,  which  has  been  always  combated, 
and  always  has  prevailed. 

His  reputation  was  now  fo  far  advanced,  that  the  publick 
began  to  pay  reverence  to  his  name  ;  and  he  was  folicited  to 
prefix  a  preface  to  the  tranflation  of  Boccalini ,  a  writer  whofe 
atirical  vein  coft  him  his  life  in  Italy  ;  and  who  never,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  found  many  readers  in  this  country,  even  though  intro¬ 
duced  by  fuch  powerful  recommendation. 

He  tranflated  Fontenelle’s  Dialogues  of  the  Dead’,  and  his 
veriion  was  perhaps  read  at  that  time,  but  is  now  neglefted ; 
for  by  a  book  not  ncceffary,  and  owing  its  reputation  wholly 
to  its  turn  of  didlion,  little  notice  can  be  gained  but  from 
thofe  who  can  enjoy  the  graces  of  the  original.  To  the  Dia¬ 
logues  of  Fontenelle  he  added  two  compofed  by  himfelf  5  and, 
though  not  only  an  honeft  but  a  pious  man,  dedicated  his  work 
to  the  earl  of  Wharton.  He  judged  ficilfully  enough  of  his 
own  intereft ;  for  Wharton,  when  he  went  lord  lieutenant  to 
Ireland,  offered  to  take  Hughes  with  him,  and  eftablifh  him  ; 
but  Hughes,  having  hopes  or  promifes,  from  another  man  in 
power,  of  fame  provifion  more  fuitable  to  his  inclination,  de- 
chned  Wharton’s  offer,  and  obtained  nothing  from  the  other. 

He  tranflated  the  Mifer  of  Moliere,  which  he  never  offered 
»  and  occasionally  amufed  himfelf  with  making* 
verfions  of  favourite  fcenes  in  other  plays. 

Being  now  received  as  a  wit  among  the  wits,  he  paid  his 
contributions  to  literary  undertakings,  and  affifted  both  the 
Tatler,  Spehlator,  and  Guardian.  In  1712  he  tranflated  Ver- 
tot’s  Hiftory  of  the  Revolution  of  Portugal  j  produced  an  Ode 
to  the  Creator,  of  the  Wsrld ,  from  the  Fragments  of  Orpheut ; 
and  brought  upon  the  ftage  an  opera  called  Calypfo  and  Tele- 
machus ,  intended  to  fhew  that  the  English  language  might  be 
verY,  ™PPi5y  adapted  to  mufick.  This  was  impudently  op¬ 
posed  by  thofe  who  were  employed  in  the  Italian  opera ;  and, 
what  cannot  be  told  without  indignation,  the  intruders  had  fuch 
intereft  with  the  duke  of  Shrewfbury,  then  lord  chamberlain, 
who  had  married  an  Italian,  as  to  obtain  an  obftruaion  of  the 
profits }  though  not  eh  inhibition  of  the  performance 
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There  was  at  this  time  a  project  formed  by  Tonfon  for  a 
tranflation  of  the  Pharfalia  by  feveral  hands  ;  and  Huehes 
englifhed  the  tenth  book.  But  this  defign,  as  muft  often 
happen  when  the  concurrence  of  many  is  neceftary,  fell  to 
the  ground ;  and  the  whole  work  was  afterwards  performed  by 
Rowe. 

His  acquaintance  with  the  great  writers  of  his  time  appears 
to  have  been  very  general ;  but  of  his  intimacy  with  Addifon 
there  is  a  remarkable  proof.  It  is  told  on  good  authority,  that 
Cato  was  finifhed  and  played  by  his  perfuafion.  It  had  long 
wanted  the  laft  a<ft,  which  he  was  defired  by  Addifon  to  fup- 
ply.  If  the  requeft  was  fincere,  it  proceeded  from  an  opini¬ 
on,  whatever  it  was,  that  did  not  laft  long ;  for,  when  Hughes 
came  in  a  week  to  {hew  him  his  firft  attempt,  he  found  half  an 
acf  written  by  Addifon  himfelf. 

He  afterwards  publifhed  the  works  of  Spenfer ,  with  his  Life, 
a  Gloftary,  and  a  Difcourfe  on  Allegorical  Poetry ;  a  work  for 
which  he  was  well  qualified  as  a  judge  of  the  beauties  of  writ¬ 
ing,  but  perhaps  wanted  an  antiquary’s  knowledge  of  the  ob- 
folete  words.  He  did  not  much  revive  the  curiofity  of  the 
publick  ;  for  near  thirty  years  elapfed  before  bis  edition  was  re¬ 
printed.  The  fame  year  produced  his  Apollo  and  Daphne ,  of 
which  the  fuccefs  was  very  earneftly  promoted  by  Steele,  who, 
when  the  rage  of  party  did  not  mifguide  him,  feems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  boundlefs  benevolence. 

Hughes  had  hitherto  fuffered  the  mortifications  of  a  narrow 
fortune ;  but  in  1717  the  lord  chancellor  Cowper  fet  him  at 
eafe,  by  making  him  fecretary  to  the  commiffions  of  the  peace  ; 
in  which  he  afterwards,  by  a  particular  requeft,  defired  his 
fuccefior  lord  Parker  to  continue  him.  He  had  now  affluence  ; 
but  fuch  is  human  life,  that  he  had  it  when  his  declining  health 
pould  neither  allow  him  long  pofteffion,  nor  quick  enjoyment. 

His  laft  work  was  his  tragedy,  The  Siege  of  Damafcus ,  after 
which  a  Siege  became  a  popular  title.  This  play,  which  ftill 
continues  on  the  ftage,  and  of  which  it  is  unneceftary  to  add 
a  private  voice  to  fuch  continuance  of  approbation,  is  not  afted 
or  printed  according  to  the  author’s  original  draught,  or  his 
fettled  intention.  He  had  made  Phocyas  apoftatize  from  his 
religion  ;  after  which  the  abhorrence  of  Eudocia  would  have 
been  reafonable,  his  mifery  would  have  been  juft,  and  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  his  repentance  exemplary.  The  players,  however, 
required  that  the  guilt  of  Phocyas  fhould  terminate  in  defertion 
to  the  enemy;  and  Hughes,  unwilling  that  his  relations  fhould 
lofe  the  benefit  of  his  work,  complied  with  the  alteration. 

He 
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He  was  now  weak  with  a  lingering  confumption,  and  not 
able  to  attend  the  rehearfal,  yet  was  fo  vigorous  in  his  faculties* 
that  only  ten  days  before  his  death  he  wrote  the  dedication  to 
his  patron  lord  Cowper.  On  February  17,  1719-20,  the  play 
was  reprefented,  and  the  author  died.  He  lived  to  hear  that 
it  was  well  received ;  but  paid  no  regard  to  the  intelligence, 
being  then  wholly  employed  in  the  meditations  of  a  departing 
Chriftian. 

A  man  of  his  character  was  undoubtedly  regretted  ;  and 
Steele  devoted  an  efTay,  in  the  paper  called  The  Theatre ,  to  the 
memory  of  his  virtues.  His  life  is  written  in  the  Biographia 
with  fome  degree  of  favourable  partiality:  and  an  account  of 
him  is  prefixed  to  his  works  by  his  relation  the  late  Mr.  Dun- 
combe,  a  man  whofe  blamelefs  elegance  deferved  the  fame  re- 

fpe<a. 

The  character  of  his  genius  I  fhall  tranfcribe  from  the  cor- 
refpondence  of  Swift  and  Pope. 

tc  A  month  ago,”  fays  Swift,  “  was  fent  me  over,  by  a 
“  friend  of  mine,  the  works  of  John  Hughes ,  Efquire.  They 
“  are  in  profe  and  verfe.  I  never  heard  of  the  man  in  my  life, 
“  yet  I  find  your  name  as  a  fubfcriber.  He  is  too  grave  a 

poet  for  me  ;  and  I  think  among  the  Mediocrifs  in  profe  as 
“  well  as  verfe.” 

T o  this  P ope  returns  :  u  To  anfwer  your  queftion  as  to  Mr. 
<c  Hughes ;  what  he  wanted  in  genius,  he  made  up  as  an  ho- 
“  neft  man ;  but  he  was  of  the  clafsyou  think  him.” 

In  Spence’s  Collections  Pope  is  made  to  (peak  of  him  with 
ftill  lefs  refpect,  as  having  no  claim  to  poetical  reputation  but 
from  his  tragedy. 
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JoHN  SHEFFIELD,  defcended  from  a  long  feries  of  il- 
luftrious  anceftors,  was  born  in  1649,  the  fon  of  Edmund 
earl  of  Mulgrave,  who  died  in  1658.  The  young  lord  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  tutor,  with  whom  he  was  fo  little  fa- 
tisfied,  that  he  got  rid  of  him  in  a  Ihort  time,  and  at  an  age 
not  exceeding  twelve  years  refolved  to  educate  himfelf.  Such 
a  purpofe,  formed  at  fuch  an  age,  and  fuccefsfully  profecuted, 
delights  as  it  is  ftrange,  and  inllrudls  as  it  is  real. 

His  literary  acquifitions  are  more  wonderful,  as  thofe  years 
in  which  they  are  commonly  made  were  fpent  by  him  in  the 
tumult  of  a  military  life,  or  the  gaiety  of  a  court.  When 
war  was  declared  againft  the  Dutch,  he  went  at  feventeen  on 
board  the  fhip  in  which  prince  Rupert  and  the  duke  of  Al¬ 
bemarle  failed,  with  the  command  of  the  fleet ;  but  by  con¬ 
trariety  of  winds  they  were  reftrained  from  a&ion.  His  zeal 
for  the  king’s  fervice  was  recompenfed  by  the  command  of  one 
of  the  independent  troops  of  horfe,  then  raifed  to  protedl  the 
coaft. 

Next  year  he  received  a  fummons  to  Parliament,  which,  as 
he  was  then  but  eighteen  years  old,  the  earl  of  Northumber¬ 
land  cenfured  as  at  leaft  indecent,  and  his  objection  was  allow¬ 
ed.  He  had  a  quarrel  with  the  earl  of  Rochefter,  which  he 
has  perhaps  too  oftentatioufly  related,  as  Rochefter’s  furviving 
filler,  the  lady  Sandwich,  is  faid  to  have  told  him  with  very 
Iharp  reproaches. 
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When  another  Dutch  war  (1672)  broke  out,  he  went 
again  a  volunteer  in  the  fhip  which  the  celebrated  Lord  Oflbry 
commanded ;  and  there  made,  as  he  relates,  two  curious  re¬ 
marks  : 

“  I  have  obferved  two  things,  which  I  dare  affirm,  though 
t{  not  generally  believed.  One  was,  that  the  wind  of  a  can- 
“  non  bullet,  though  flying  never  fo  near,  is  incapable  of  doing 
“  the  leaf!  harm ;  and  indeed,  were  it  otherwife,  no  man 
“  above  deck  would  efcape.  The  other  was,  that  a  great 
“  fhot  may  be  fometimes  avoided,  even  as  it  flies,  by  chang- 
“  ing  one’s  ground  a  little ;  for,  when  the  wind  fometimes 
“  blew  away  the  fmoke,  it  was  fo  clear  a  fun-fhiny  day,  that 
“  we  could  eafily  perceive  the  bullets  (that  were  half-fpent) 
u  fall  into  the  water,  and  from  thence  bound  up  again  among 
w  us,  which  gives  fufficient  time  for  making  a  ftep  or  two 
“  on  any  fide;  though,  in  fo  fwift  a  motion,  ’tis  hard  to  judge 
w  well  in  what  a  line  the  bullet  comes,  which,  if  miftaken, 
“  may  by  removing  coft  a  man  his  life,  infteatl  of  faving  it.” 

His  behaviour  was  fo  favourably  reprefented  by  lord  Oflbry, 
that  he  was  advanced  to  the  command  of  the  Katherine,  the 
befl:  fecond-rate  fhip  in  the  navy. 

He  afterwards  raifed  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  commanded  it 
as  colonel.  The  land-forces  were  fent  afhore  by  prince  Ru¬ 
pert  ;  and  he  lived  in  the  camp  very  familiarly  with  Schom- 
berg.  He  was  then  appointed  colonel  of  the  old  Holland  regi¬ 
ment,  together  with  his  own,  and  had  the  promife  of  a  garter, 
which  he  obtained  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  He  was  likewife 
made  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber.  He  afterwards  went  into 
the  French  fervice,  to  learn  the  art  of  war  under  T uterine, 
but  Raid  only  a  fhort  time.  Being  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth 
oppofed  in  his  pretenfions  to  the  firft  troop  of  horfe-guards,  he, 
in  return,  made  Monmouth  fufpedled  by  the  duke  of  York. 
He  was  not  long  after,  when  the  unlucky  Monmouth  fell  in¬ 
to  difgrace,  recompenfed  with  the  lieutenancy  of  Yorkfhire, 
and  the  government  of  Hull. 

Thus  rapidly  did  he  make  his  way  both  to  military  and  civil 
honours  and  employments ;  yet,  bufy  as  he  was,  he  did  not 
negleft  his  ftudies,  but  atleaft  cultivated  poetry  ;  in  which  he 
rtiuft  have  been  early  confidered  as  Uncommonly  fleilful,  if  it  be 
true  which  is  reported,  that,  when  he  was  yet  not  twenty 
years  old,  his  recommendation  advanced  Dryden  to  the 
laurel. 

The  Moors  having  befieged  Tangier,  he  was  fent  (1680) 
with  two  thoufand  men  to  its  relief.  A  ftrange  ftory  is  told 
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of  the  danger  to  which  he  was  intentionally  expofed  in  a  leaky 
Ihip,  to  gratify  fome  refentful  jealoufy  cf  the  king,  whofe 
health  he  therefore  would  never  permit  at  his  table  till  he  faw 
himfelf  in  a  fafer  place.  His  voyage  was  profperoufly  perform¬ 
ed  in  three  weeks  ;  and  the  Moors  without  a  conteft  retired 
before  him. 

In  this  voyage  he  compofed  the  Vifion  ;  a  licentious  poem, 
fuch  as  was  fafhionable  in  thofe  times,  with  little  power  of  in¬ 
vention  or  propriety  of  lentiment. 

At  his  return  he  found  the  king  kind,  who  perhaps  had 
never  been  angry ;  and  he  continued  a  wit  and  a  courtier  as 
before. 

At  the  fucceffion  of  king  James,  to  whom  he  was  intimate¬ 
ly  known,  and  by  whom  he  thought  himfelf  beloved,  he  natu¬ 
rally  expedted  ftill  brighter  lun-fhine  ;  but  all  know  how  foon 
that  reign  began  to  gather  clouds.  His  expectations  were  not 
difappointed;  he  was  immediately  admitted  into  the  privy- 
council,  and  made  lord  chamberlain.  He  accepted  a  place  in 
the  high  commiffion,  without  Knowledge,  as  he  declared  after 
the  Revolution,  of  its  illegality.  Having  few  religious  fcru- 
ples,  he  attended  the  king  tc  mafs,  and  kneeled  with  the  reft; 
but  had  no  difpcfition  to  receive  the  Romifh  Faith,  or  to  force 
it  upon  others ;  for  when  the  priefts,  encouraged  by  his  ap¬ 
pearances  of  compliance,  attempted  to  convert  him,  he  told 
them,  as  Burnet  has  recorded,  that  he  was  willing  to  receive 
inftru&icn,  and  that  he  had  taken  much  pains  to  believe  in 
God  who  made  the  world  and  all  men  in  it ;  but  that  he 
Ihould  not  be  eafily  perfuaded  that  man  was  quits,  and  made 
God  again. 

A  pointed  fentence  is  beftowed  by  fucceflive  tranfmiflion  to 
the  laft  whom  it  will  fit ;  this  cenfure  of  tranfubftantiation, 
whatever  be  its  value,  was  uttered  long  ago  by  Anne  Afkew, 
one  of  the  firft  fufferers  for  the  Proteftant  Religion,  w  ho,  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  was  tortured  in  the  Tower ;  concern¬ 
ing  which  there  is  reafon  to  wonder  that  it  was  not  known  to 
the  Hiftorian  of  the  Reformation. 

In  the  Revolution  he  acquiefced,  though  he  did  not  pro¬ 
mote  it.  There  was  once  a  defign  of  affociating  him  in  the 
invitation  cf  the  prince  of  Orange ;  but  the  earl  of  Shrewf- 
bury  difcouraged  the  attempt,  by  declaring  that  Mulgrave 
would  never  concur.  This  king  William  afterwards  told  him  ; 
and  afked  what  he  would  have  done  if  the  propofal  had  been 
made  ?  “  Sir,”  faid  he,  “  I  would  have  difcovered  it  to  the 
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4t  king  whom  I  then  ferved.”  To  which  king  William  re¬ 
plied,  tc  I  cannot  blame  you.” 

Finding  king  James  irremediably  excluded,  he  voted  for  the 
conjunffive  fovereignty,  upon  this  principle,  that  he  thought 
the  title  of  the  prince  and  his  confort  equal,  and  it  would  pleal'e 
the  prince  their  protestor  to  have  a  fliare  in  the  fovereignty* 
This  vote  gratified  king  William ;  yet,  either  by  the  king’s 
diftruft,  or  his  own  difcontent,  he  lived  fome  years  without 
employment.  He  looked  on  the  king  with  malevolence,  and, 
if  his  verfes  or  his  profe  may  be  credited,  with  contempt. 
He  was,  notwithftanding  this  averfion  or  indifference,  made 
marquis  of  Normanby  ( 1694),  but  Hill  oppofed  the  court  on 
fom  -  important  queftions  ;  yet  at  laffc  he  was  received  into  the 
cabinet  council,  with  a  penfion  of  three  thoufand  pounds. 

At  the  acceffion  of  queen  Anne,  whom  he  is  faid  to  have 
courted  when  they  were  both  young,  he  was  highly  favoured. 
Before  her  coronation  (1702)  fhe  made  him  lord  privy  feal, 
and  foon  after  lieutenant  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorldhire. 
He  was  then  named  commiflioner  for  treating  with  the  Scots 
about  the  Union  ;  and  was  made  next  year,  firft,  duke  of  Nor¬ 
manby,  and  then  of  Buckinghamfhire,  there  being  fiafpectecf 
to  be  fomewhere  a  latent  claim  to  the  title  Buckingham. 

Soon  after,  becoming  jealous  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
he  refigned  the  privy  feal,  and  joined  the  difeontented  Tories 
in  a  motion,  extremely  offenfive  to  the  queen,  for  inviting  the 
princefs  Sophia  to  England.  The  queen  courted  him  back 
with  an  offer  nolefsthan  that  of  chancellorfhip ;  which  he  re¬ 
filled.  He  now  retired  from  bufinefs,  and  built  that  houfe  in 
the  Park  which  is  now  the  queen’s,  upon  ground  granted  by 
the  Crown. 

When  the  miniftry  was  changed  (1710),  he  was  made  lord 
chamberlain  of  the  houfhold,  and  concurred  in  all  tranfaffions 
of  that  time,  except  that  he  endeavoured  to  protedf  the  Cata¬ 
lans.  After  the  queen’s  death,  he  became  a  conftant  oppo¬ 
nent  of  the  court ;  and,  having  no  publick  bufinefs,  is  fuppof- 
ed  to  have  amufed  himfelf  by  writing  his  own  tragedies.  He 
died  February  2^,  1720-21. 

He  was  thrice  married;  by  his  two  firft  wives  he  had  r.o  chil- 
dred ;  by  his  third,  who  was  the  daughter  of  king  James  by 
the  countefs  ofDorchefter,  and  the  widow  of  the  earl  of  An- 
glefey,  he  had,  befides  ether  children  that  died  early,  a  fon 
born  in  1716,  who  died  in  1735,  and  put  an  end  to  the  line  of 
Sheffield.  It  is  obfervable,  that  the  duke’s  three  wives  were 
all  widows.  The  dutchefs  died  in  1742. 
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His  chara&er  is  not  to  be  propofed  as  worthy  of  imitation. 
His  religion  he  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  learned  from  Hobbes  ; 
and  his  morality  was  fuch  as  naturally  proceeds  from  loofe  opi¬ 
nions.  His  fentiments  with  refpedt  to  women  he  picked  up 
in  the  court  of  Charles ;  and  his  principles  concerning  proper¬ 
ty  wefe  fuch  as  a  gaming-table  fupplies.  He  was  cenfured  as 
covetous,  and  has  been  defended  by  an  inftance  of  inattention 
to  his  affairs,  as  if  a  man  might  not  at  once  be  corrupted  by 
avarice  and  idlenefs.  He  is  laid,  however,  to  have  had  much 
tendernefs,  and  to  have  been  very  ready  to  apclogife  for  his  vi¬ 
olences  of  paffion. 

He  is  introduced  into  this  collection  only  as  a  poet;  and,  if 
we  credit  the  teftimony  of  his  contemporaries,  he  was  a  poet  of 
no  vulgar  rank.  But  favour  and  flattery  are  now  at  an  end  ; 
criticifm  is  no  longer  foftened  by  his  bounties,  or  awed  by  his 
fplendour,  and,  being  able  to  take  a  more  Heady  view,  difco- 
vers  him  to  be  a  writer  that  fometimes  glimmers,  but  rarely 
fliines,  feebly  laborious,  and  at  beft  but  pretty.  His  fongs  are 
upon  common  topicks  ;  he  hopes,  and  grieves,  and  repents, 
and  defpairs,  and  rejoices,  like  any  other  maker  of  little  ftan- 
zas  ;  to  be  great,  he  hardly  tries  ;  to  be  gay,  is  hardly  in  his 
power. 

In  the  EfTay  on  Satire  he  was  always  fuppofed  to  have  had 
the  help  of  Dryden.  His  EfTay  on  Poetry  is  the  great  work 
for  which  he  was  praifed  by  Rofcommon,  Dryden,  and  Pope  ; 
and  doubtlefs  by  many  more  whofe  eulogies  have  perifhed. 

Upon  this  piece  he  appears  to  have  fet  a  high  value ;  for  he 
was  all  his  life-time  improving  it  by  fucceffive  revifals,  fo  that 
there  is  fcarcely  any  poem  to  be  found  of  which  the  laft  edition 
differs  more  from  the  firft.  Amongft  other  changes,  mention 
is  made  of  fome  compoiitions  of  Dryden,  which  were  written 
after  the  firft  appearance  of  the  EfTay. 

At  the  time  when  this  work  firft  appeared,  Milton’s  fame 
was  not  yet  fully  eftablifhed,  and  therefore  T affo  and  Spenfer 
were  fet  before  him.  The  two  laft  lines  were  thefe.  The 
Epick  Poet,  fays  he, 

Muft  above  Milton’s  lofty  flights  prevail, 

Succeed  where  great  Torquato,  and  where  greater  Spenfer,  fail. 

The  laft  line  in  fucceeding  editions  was  fhortened,  and  the 
order  of  names  continued  ;  but  now  Milton  is  at  laft  advanced 
to  the  higheft  place,  and  the  paffage  thus  adjufted  : 

Muft  above  TafTo’s  lofty  flights  prevail. 

Succeed  where  Spenfer,  and  ev’n  Milton,  fail. 

Amendments 
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Amendments  are  feldom  made  without  fome  token  of  a  rent; 
lo  does  not  fuit  T alTo  fo  well  as  Milton. 


One  celebrated  line  feems  to  be  borrowed.  The  Eflay  calls  a 
perfect  character 

A  faultlefs  monfter  which  the  world  ne’er  faw. 

Scaliger,  in  his  poems,  terms  Virgil  fine  labe  monjlrum.  Shef¬ 
field  can  fcarcely  be  fuppofed  to  have  read  Scaliger’s  poetry, 
perhaps  he  found  the  words  in  a  quotation. 

Of  this  Efi'ay,  which  Dryden  has  exalted  fo  highly,  it  may 
bejuftly  faid  that  the  precepts  are  judicious,  fometimes  new, 
and  often  happily  exprefled ;  but  there  are,  after  all  the  emen¬ 
dations,  many  weak  lines,  and  fome  ftrange  appearances  of 
negligence;  as,  when  he  gives  the  laws  of  elegy,  he  inlifts  upon 
connection  and  coherence  ;  without  which,  lays  he, 

"Tis  epigram,  'tis  point,  *tis  what  you  will,; 

But  not  an  elegy,  nor  writ  with  fkill. 

No  panegyrick,  nor  a  Cooper's  Hill, 

Who  would  not  fuppofe  that  Waller’s  Panegyrick  and  Den¬ 
ham’s  Cooper’s  Hill  were  Elegies  ? 

His  verfes  are  often  infipid ;  but  his  memoirs  are  lively  and 
agreeable  ;  he  had  the  perfpicuityand  elegance  of  an  hiftorian, 
but  not  the  fire  and  fancy  of  a  poet. 
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Matthew  PRIOR  is  one  of  thofe  that  have  burft  out 

from  an  obfcure  original  to  great  eminence.  He  was  born 
July  21,  1664,  according  to  fome,  at  Winburne  in  Dorfet- 
fhire,  of  I  know  not  what  parents  ;  others  fay,  that  he  was  the 
fon  of  a  joiner  of  London :  he  was  perhaps  willing  enough 
to  leave  his  birth  unfettled*,  in  hope,  like  Don  Quixote,  that 
the  hiftorian  of  his  actions  might  find  him  fome  illuftrious 
alliance. 

He  is  fuppofed  to  have  fallen,  by  his  father’s  death,  into 
the  hands  of  his  uncle,  a  vintner  \  near  Charing-crofs,  who 
fent  him  for  fome  time  to  Mr.  Bufby,  at  Weftminfter  4  but, 
not  intending  to  give  him  any  education  beyond  that  of  the 
fchool,  took  him,  when  he  was  well  advanced  in  literature, 
to  his  own  houfe,  where  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  celebrated  for 
patronage  of  genius,  found  him  by  chance,  as  Burnet  re¬ 
lates,  reading  Horace,  and  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  his  pro¬ 
ficiency, 

*The  difficulty  of  fettling  Prior’s  birth-place  is  great.  In  the 
regifter  of  his  College  he  is  called,  at  his  admiffion  by  the  Prefi- 
dent,  Matthew  Prior  of  Winburn  in  Middlefex ;  by  himfelf  next 
day,  Matthew  Prior  of  Dorfetjhire,  in  which  county,  not  in  Mid¬ 
dlefex,  IVinborn,  or  Wimborne,  as  it  Hands  in  the  Villare,  is  found. 
When  he  flood  candidate  for  his  fellowihip,  five  years  afterwards, 
he  was  regiftered  again  by  himfelf  as  of  Middlefex.  The  laft  re¬ 
cord  ought  to  be  preferred,  becaufe  it  was  made  upon  oath.  It  is 
©bfervable,  that,  as  a  native  of  Winborne ,  he  is  ftiled  Filius  Gear- 
gii  Prior ,  getter  of ;  not  confiftently  with  the  common  account  of 
the  meannefs  of  his  birth.  Dr.  J. 

j-  Samuel  Prior  kept  the  Rummer  Tavern  near  Charing  Crofs 
in  1685.  The  annual  feaft  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  living  in 
the  parifh  of  St.  Martin  in  the  fields  was  held  at  his  houfe,  Oct. 
14,  that  year.  N. 
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ficiency,  that  he  undertook  the  care  and  cofi:  of  his  academical 
education. 

He  entered  his  name  in  St.  John’s  College  at  Cambridge  in 
1682,  in  his  eighteenth  year ;  and  it  may  be  realbnably  fup- 
pofed  that  he  was  diftinguifiied  among  his  contemporaries.  He 
became  a  Bachelor,  as  is  ufual,  in  four  years  * ;  and  two 
years  afterwards  wrote  the  poem  on  the  Deity ,  which  (lands 
firfi:  in  his  volume. 

It  is  the  eftablifhed  practice  of  that  College,  to  fend  every 
year  to  the  earl  of  Exeter  fome  poems  upon  facred  fubjedls,  in 
acknowledgement  of  a  benefaftion  enjoyed  by  them  from  the 
bounty  of  his  anceftor.  On  this  occafion  were  thofe  verfes 
written,  which,  though  nothing  is  faid  of  their  fuccefs,  feem 
to  have  recommended  him  to  fome  notice  ;  for  his  praife  of  the 
counteft’s  mufick,  and  his  lines  on  the  famous  picture  of  Se¬ 
neca,  afford  reafon  for  imagining  that  he  was  more  or  lefs 
converfant  with  that  family. 

The  fame  year  he  publi filed  the  City  Moufe  and  Country 
Moufe,  to  ridicule  Dryden’s  Hind  and  Panther ,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Montague.  There  is  a  ftoryf  of  great  pain 
luffered,  and  of  tears  filed,  on  this  occafion,  by  Dryden,  who 
thought  it  hard  that  “  an  old  man  ftiould  be  treated  by  thofe  to 
“  whom  he  had  always  been  civil.”  By  tales  like  thefe  is  the 
envy,  railed  by  fuperior  abilities,  everyday  gratified:  when 
they  are  attacked,  every  one  hopes  to  fee  them  humbled  ;  what 
is  hoped  is  readily  believed  ;  and  what  is  believed  is  confidently 
told.  Dryden  had  been  more  accuftomed  to  hoftilities,  than 
that  fuch  enemies  fhould  break  his  quiet :  and,  if  we  can  fup- 
pofe  him  vexed,  it  would  be  hard  to  deny  him  fenfe  enough  to 
conceal  his  uneafinefs. 

The  City  Moufe  and  Country  Moufe  procured  its  authors  more 
folid  advantages  than  the  pleafure  of  fretting  Dryden  ;  for  they 
were  both  fpeedily  preferred.  Montague,  indeed,  obtained  the 
firft  notice,  with  fome  degree  of  difeontent,  as  it  feems,  in  Prior, 
who  probably  knew  that  his  own  part  of  the  performance  was 
the  beft.  He  had  not,  however,  much  reafon  to  complain  ; 
for  he  came  to  London,  and  obtained  fuch  notice,  that  (in 
1691 )  he  was  fent  to  the  Congrefs  at  the  Hague  as  fecretary  to 
the  embaffy.  In  this  affembly  of  princes  and  nobles,  to  which 
Europe  has  perhaps  fcarcely  feen  any  thing  equal,  was  formed 
the  grand  alliance  agamft  Lewis,  which  at  laft  did  not  produce 
effe&s  proportioned  to  the  magnificence  of  the  tranfa&ion. 

The 

*  He  was  admitted  to  his  Bachelor's  degree  in  1686;  and  to 
his  Mailer’s,  by  mandate,  in  1700. 

f  Spence. 
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The  conduct  of  Prior,  in  this  fplendid  initiation  into  pub- 
lick  bufinefs,  was  fo  pleafing  to  king  William,  that  he  made 
him  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  bed-chamber  ;  and  he  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  parted  fome  of  the  next  years  in  the  quiet  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  literature  and  poetry. 

The  death  of  queen  Mary  (in  1695)  produced  a  fubjedl  for 
all  the  writers :  perhaps  no  funeral  was  ever  fo  poetically  at¬ 
tended.  Dryden,  indeed,  as  a  man  difcountenanced  and  de¬ 
prived,  was  filent ;  but  fcarcely  any  other  maker  of  verfes 
omitted  to  bring  his  tribute  of  tuneful  forrow.  An  emulation 
of  elegy  was  univerfal.  Maria’s  praife  was  not  confined  to 
the  Englifh  language,  but  fills  a  great  part  of  the  Mufa  An- 
glicance. 

Prior,  who  was  both  a  poet  arid  a  courtier,  was  too  diligent 
to  mifs  this  opportunity  of  refpedf.  He  wrote  a  long  ode, 
which  was  presented  to  the  king,  by  whom  it  was  not  likely  to 
be  ever  read. 

In  two  years  he  was  fecretary  to  another  embafly  at  the 
treaty  of  Ryfwick  (in  1697*);  and  next  year  had  the  fame 
office  at  the  court  of  F ranee,  where  he  is  faid  to  have  been  con- 
fidered  with  great  diftindlion. 

Ashe  was  one  day  Purveying  the  apartments  at  Verfailles, 
being  {hewn  the  Victories  of  Lewis,  painted  by  Le  Brun,  and 
afked  whether  the  king  of  England’s  palace  had  any  fuch  deco¬ 
rations  ;  “  The  monuments  of  my  Mailer’s  actions, ”  faid  he, 
“  are  to  be  feen  every  where  but  in  his  own  houfe.”  T  he 
piflures  of  Le  Brun  are  not  only  in  themfelves  fufficiently  often- 
tatious,  but  were  explained  by  inferiptions  fo  arrogant,  that 
Boileau  and  Racine  thought  it  necertary  to  make  them  more 
limple. 

He  was  in  the  following  year  at  Loo  with  the  king  ;  from 
whom,  after  a  long  audience,  he  carried  orders  to  England, 
and  upon  his  arrival  became  under-fecretary  of  ftate  in  the  earl 
of  Jerfey’s  office ;  a  poll  which  he  did  not  retain  long,  becaufe 
Jerfey  was  removed  ;  but  he  was  foon  made  commiffioner  of 
trade. 

This  year  (1700)  produced  one  of  His  longefl:  and  mod  fplen¬ 
did  compofitions,  the  Carmen  Seculare ,  in  which  he  exhaufts 
all  his  powers  of  celebration.  I  mean  not  to  accufe  him  of 
flattery:  he  probably  thought  all  that  he  writ,  and  retained  as 
much  veracity  as  can  be  properly  exailed  from  a  poet  profei- 

fedly 

*  He  received,  in  September  1697,  1  prefent  of  200  guineas 
from  the  lords  juftices,  for  his  trouble  in  bringing  over  the  treat/ 
of  peace.  N. 
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fedly  encomiaftick.  King  William  fupplied  copious  materials 
for  either  verfeor  profe.  His  whole  life  had  been  aftion,  and 
none  ever  denied  him  the  refplendent  qualities  of  fteady  refolu- 
tion  and  perfonal  courage.  He  was  really  in  Prior’s  mind 
what  he  reprefents  him  in  his  verfes  ;  he  confidered  him  as  a 
hero,  and  was  accuftomed  to  fay,  that  he  praifed  others  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  fafliion,  but  that  in  celebrating  king  William 
he  followed  his  inclination.  To  Prior  gratitude  would  di&ate 
praife,  which  reafon  would  not  refufe. 

Among  the  advantages  to  arife  from  the  future  years  of 
William’s  reign,  he  mentions  a  Secitty  for  ufeful  Arts ,  and 
among  them 

Some  that  with  care  true  eloquence  fhall  teach. 

And  to  juft  idioms  fix  our  doubtful  fpeech ; 

That  from  our  writers  diftant  realms  may  know 
The  thanks  we  to  our  monarchs  owe, 

And  fchools  profefs  our  tongue  through  every  land. 

That  has  invok’d  his  aid,  or  blefs’d  his  hand. 

Tickell,  in  his  Profpecl  of  Peace ,  has  the  fame  hope  of  a 
new  academy : 

In  happy  chains  our  daring  language  bound, 

Shall  l'port  no  more  in  arbitrary  found. 

Whether  the  fimilitude  of  thofe  paflages  which  exhibit  the 
fame  thought  on  the  fame  occafion  proceeded  from  accident  or 
imitation,  is  not  eafy  to  determine.  Tickell  might  have  been 
imprefled  with  his  expectation  by  Swift’s  Propofalfor  afcertain- 
ing  the  Englijh  Language ,  then  lately  publifhed. 

In  the  parliament  that  met  in  1701,  he  was  chofen  reprefen- 
tative  of  Eaft  Grinftead.  Perhaps  it  was  about  this  time  that 
he  changed  his  party ;  for  he  voted  for  the  impeachment  of 
thofe  lords  who  had  perfuaded  the  king  to  the  Partition-treat)’, 
a  treaty  in  which  he  had  himfelf  been  minifterially  employed. 

A  great  part  of  queen  Anne’s  reign  was  a  time  of  war,  in 
which  there  was  little  employment  for  negociators,  and  Prior 
had  therefore  leifure  to  make  or  to  polifh  verfes.  When  the 
battle  of  Blenheim  called  forth  all  the  verfemen,  Prior,  among 
the  reft,  took  care  to  fhew  his  delight  in  the  increafing  honour 
of  his  country  by  an  Epiftle  to  Boileau. 

He  publifhed,  foon  afterwards,  a  volume  of  poems,  with 
the  encomiaftick  character  of  his  deceafed  patron  the  duke  of 

Dorfet : 
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Dorfet :  it  began  with  the  College  Exercife,  and  ended  with 
the  Nut-brown  Maid. 

Tne  battle  cf  Ramillies  foon  afterwards  (in  1706)  excited 
him  to  another  effort  of  poetry.  On  this  occafion  he  had  fewer 
or  lefs  formidable  rivals  ;  and  it  would  be  noteafy  to  name  any 
other  compofition  produced  by  that  event  which  is  now  re¬ 
membered. 

Every  thing  has  its  day.  Through  the  reigns  of  William 
and  Anne  no  profperous  event  paffed  undignified  by  poetry. 
In  the  laft  war,  when  F ranee  was  difgraced  and  overpowered 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  when  Spain,  coming  to  her  af- 
fifbnce,  only  thared  her  calamities,  and  the  name  of  an  Eng- 
lifhman  was  reverenced  through  Europe,  no  poet  was  heard 
amidft  the  general  acclamation  ;  the  fame  of  our  counfellors 
and  heroes  was  intrufted  to  the  Gazetteer. 

The  nation  in  time  grew  weary  of  the  war,  and  the  queen 
grew  weary  of  her  minifters.  The  war  was  burthenfome, 
and  the  minifters  were  infolent.  Harley  and  his  friends  began 
to  hope  that  they  might,  by  driving  the  Whigs  from  court  and 
from  power,  gratify  at  once  the  queen  and  the  people.  There 
was  now  a  call  for  writers,  who  might  convey  intelligence  of 
paft  abufes,  and  {hew  the  wafte  of  publick  money,  the  unrea- 
fonable  Conduit  of  the  Allies ,  the  avarice  of  generals,  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  minions,  and  the  general  danger  of  approaching 
ruin. 

For  this  purpofe  a  paper  called  the  Examiner  was  periodi¬ 
cally  publifned,  written,  as  it  happened,  by  any  wit  of  the 
party,  and  fometimes  as  is  faid  by  Mrs.  Manley.  Some  are 
owned  by  Swift ;  and  one,  in  ridicule  of  Garth’s  verfes  to 
Godolphin  upon  the  lofs  of  his  place,  was  written  by  Prior, 
and  anfwered  by  Addifon,  who  appears  to  have  known  the  au¬ 
thor  either  by  conjecture  or  intelligence. 

The  Tories,  who  were  now  in  power,  were  in  hafte  to  end 
the  war;  and  Prior,  being  recalled  (17x0)  to  his  former  em¬ 
ployment  of  making  treaties,  was  fent  (July  1711)  privately 
to  Paris  with  propofitions  of  peace.  He  was  remembered  at 
the  French  court ;  and,  returning  in  about  a  month,  brought 
with  him  the  Abbe  Gaultier,  and  M.  Meftiager,  a  minifter 
from  France,  inverted  with  full  powers. 

This  tranfaftion  not  being  avowed,  Mackay,  the  matter  of 
the  Dover  packet-boat,  either  zealoufly  or  officioufiy,  feized 
Prior  and  his  affociates  at  Canterbury.  It  is  eafily  fuppofed 
that  they  were  foon  releafed. 

The  negociation  was  begun  at  Prior’s  houfe,  where  the 
queen’s  minifters  met  Mefnager  (September  20,  1711),  and 

entered 
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entered  privately  upon  the  great  bufinefs.  The  importance 
of  Prior  appears  from  the  mention  made  of  him  by  St.  John 
in  his  Letter  to  the  queen. 

“  My  Lord  Treafurer  moved,  and  all  my  Lords  were  of 
“  the  fame  opinion,  that  Mr.  Prior  Ihould  be  added  to  thofe 
“  who  are  empowered  to  lign ;  the  reafon  for  which  is,  be 
“  caufe  he,  having  perfonally  treated  with  Monfieur  de  Torcy, 
“  is  the  beft  witnefs  we  can  produce  of  the  fenfe  in  which  the 
“  general  preliminary  engagements  are  entered  into :  befides 
“  which,  as  he  is  the  beft  verfed  in  matters  of  trade  of  all  your 
<c  Majefty’s  fervants  who  have  been  trufted  in  this  fecret,  if 
“  you  fhall  think  fit  to  employ  him  in  the  future  treaty  of 
“  commerce,  it  will  be  of  confequence  that  he  has  been  a  party 
“  concerned  in  concluding  that  convention,  which  muft  be  the 
“  rule  of  this  treaty.” 

The  affembly  of  this  important  night  was  in  fome  degree 
clandeftine,  the  defign  of  treating  not  being  yet  openly  declar¬ 
ed,  and,  when  the  Whigs  returned  to  power,  was  aggravated 
to  a  charge  of  high  treafon;  though,  as  Prior  remarks  in  his 
imperfect  anfwer  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy,  no 
treaty  ever  was  made  without  private  interviews  and  prelimi¬ 
nary  difcuffions. 

My  bufinefs  is  not  the  hiftory  of  the  peace,  but  the  life  of 
Prior.  The  conferences  began  at  Utrecht  on  the  firft  of  Janu¬ 
ary  (1711-12),  and  the  Englilh  plenipotentiaries  arrived  on  the 
fifteenth.  The  minifters  of  the  different  potentates  conferred 
and  conferred  ;  but  the  peace  advanced  fo  flowly,  that  fpeedier 
methods  were  found  neceffary;  and  Bolingbroke  was  fent  to 
Paris  to  adjuft  differences  with  lefs  formality;  Prior  either  ac¬ 
companied  him  or  followed  him,  and,  after  his  departure,  had 
the  appointments  and  authority  of  an  ambaffador,  though  no 
publick  charafter. 

By  fome  miftakeof  the  Queen’s  orders,  the  court  of  France 
had  been  difgufted;  and  Bolingbroke  fays  in  his  Letter,  “  Dear 
“  Mat,  hide  the  nakednefs  of  thy  country,  and  give  the  beft 
“  turn  thy  fertile  brain  will  furnifh  thee  with  to  the  blunders  of 
“  thy  countrymen,  who  are  not  much  better  politicians  than 
“  the  French  are  poets.” 

Soon  after,  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  went  on  a  formal  em- 
baffy  to  Paris.  It  is  related  by  Boyer,  that  the  intention  was 
to  have  joined  Prior  in  the  commiffion,  but  that  Shrewfbury 
refufed  to  be  affociated  with  a  man  fo  meanly  born.  Prior 
therefore  continued  to  a<ff  without  a  title  till  the  duke  returned 
next  year  to  England,  and  then  he  affumed  the  ftyle  and  digni¬ 
fy  of  ambaffador. 

Vo l.  V.  E  e 
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But,  while  he  continued  in  appearance  a  private  man,  he 
was  treated  with  confidence  by  Lewis,  who  fent  him  with  a 
letter  to  the  queen,  written  in  favour  of  the  elector  of  Bava¬ 
ria.  “  I  (hall  expeCt,”  fays  he,  “  with  impatience,  the  return 
“  of  Mr.  Prior,  whofe  conduCt  is  very  agreeable  to  me.”  And 
while  the  duke  of  Shrewfbury  was  ftill  at  Paris,  Bolingbroke 
wrote  to  Prior  thus :  “  Monfieur  de  Torcy  has  a  confidence 
“  in  you  ;  make  ufe  of  it,  once  for  all,  upon  this  occafion, 
“  and  convince  him  thoroughly,  that  we  muft  give  a  different 
“  turn  to  our  parliament  and  our  people,  according  to  their 
“  refolution  at  this  crifis.” 

Prior’s  publick  dignity  and  fplendour  commenced  in  Auguft, 
1713,  and  continued  till  the  Auguft  following;  but  I  am 
afraid  that,  according  to  the  ufual  fate  of  greatnefs,  it  was  at¬ 
tended  with  fome  perplexities  and  mortifications.  He  had  not 
all  that  is  cuftomarily  given  to  ambaffadors :  he  hints  to  the 
queen  in  an  imperfeCt  poem,  that  he  had  no  fervice  of  plate ; 
and  it  appeared,  by  the  debts  which  he  contracted,  that  his  re¬ 
mittances  were  not  punctually  made. 

On  the  firft  of  Auguft,  1714,  enfued  the  downfall  of  the  To¬ 
ries,  and  the  degradation  of  Prior.  He  was  recalled  ;  but  was 
not  able  to  return,  being  detained  by  the  debts  which  he  had 
found  it  neceflary  to  contraCt,  and  which  were  not  difcharged 
before  March,  though  his  old  friend  Montague  was  now  at  the 
head  of  the  treafury. 

He  returned  then  as  foon  as  he  could,  and  was  welcomed  on 
the  25th  of  March  by  a  warrant,  but  was,  however,  fuffered 
to  live  in  his  own  houfe,  under  the  cuftcdy  of  the  meffenger, 
till  he  was  examined  before  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
of  which  Mr.  Walpole  was  chairman,  and  Lord  Coningfby, 
Mr.  Stanhope,  and  Mr.  Lechmere,  were  the  principal  inter¬ 
rogators ;  who,  in  this  examination,  of  which  there  is  printed 
an  account  not  unentertaining,  behaved  with  the  boifteroufnefs 
of  men  elated  by  recent  authority.  They  are  reprefented  as 
afking  queftions  fometimes  vague,  fometimes  infidious,  and 
writing  anfwers  different  from  thofe  which  they  received. 
Prior,  however,  feems  to  have  been  overpowered  by  their  tur¬ 
bulence  ;  for  he  confeffes  that  he  figned  what,  if  he  had  ever 
come  before  a  legal  judicature,  he  ihould  have  contradicted  or 
explained  away.  The  oath  was  adminiftered  by  Bofcawen,  a 
Middlefex  juftice,  who  at  laft  was  going  to  write  his  attefta- 
tion  on  the  wrong  fide  of  the  paper. 

They  were  very  induftrious  to  find  fome  charge  againft  Ox¬ 
ford  ;  and  afked  Prior,  with  great  earneftnefs,  who  was  pre- 
fent  when  the  preliminary  articles  were  talked  of  or  figned  at 
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his  houfe  ?  He  told  them,  that  either  the  earl  of  Oxford  or  the 
duke  of  Shrewfbury  was  abfent,  but  he  could  not  remember 
which ;  an  anfwer  which  perplexed  them,  becaufe  it  fupplied 
no  accufation  againft  either.  “  Could  any  thing  be  more  afa- 
“  furd,”  fays  he,  “  or  more  inhuman,  than  to  propofe  to  me 
“  a  queftion,  by  the  anfwering  of  which  I  might,  according  to 
*  them,  prove  myfelf  a  traitor  ?  And  notwithstanding  their 
u  folemn  promife,  that  nothing  which  I  could  fay  fhould  hurt 
“  myfelf,  I  had  no  reafon  to  truft  them  ;  for  they  violated  that 
“  promife  about  five  hours  after.  However,  I  owned  I  was 
u  there  prefen t.  Whether  this  was  wifely  done  or  no,  I  leave 
“  to  my  friends  to  determine.” 

When  he  had  figned  the  paper,  he  was  told  by  Walpole, 
that  the  committee  were  not  fatisfied  with  his  behaviour,  nor 
could  give  fuch  an  account  of  it  to  the  Commons  as  might  me¬ 
rit  favour  :  and  that  they  now  thought  a  ftridter  confinement 
necenary  than  to  his  own  houfe.  “  Here,”  fays  he,  «  Bof- 
u  cawen  played  the  moralift,  and  Coningfby  the  Chriffian,  but 
“  both  very  aukwardly.”  The  meffenger,  in  whofe  cuftody 
he  was  to  be  placed,  was  then  called,  and  very  decently  afked 
by  Coningfby,  “  if  his  houfe  was  fecured  by  bars  and  bolts  ?” 
The  meffenger  anfwered,  “No,”  with  aftonifhment.  At 
which  Coningfby  very  angrily  faid,  “  Sir,  you  muff  fecure 
“  this  prifoner  ;  it  is  for  the  fafety  of  the  nation  :  if  he  efcape, 
“  you  fhall  anfwer  for  it.” 

They  had  already  printed  their  report;  and  in  this  exami¬ 
nation  were  endeavouring  to  find  proofs. 

He  continued  thus  confined  for  fome  time ;  and  Mr.  Wal¬ 
pole  (June  io,  1715,)  moved  for  an  impeachment  againft  him. 
What  made  him  fo  acrimonious  does  not  appear :  he  was  by 
nature  no  thirfter  for  blood.  Prior  was  a  week  after  commit¬ 
ted  to  clofe  cuftody,  with  orders  that  “  no  perfon  fhould  be  ad- 
“  mitted  to  fee  him  without  leave  from  the  Speaker.” 

When,  two  years  after,  an  A£ft  of  Grace  was  paffed,  he 
was  excepted,  and  continued  ftiil  in  cuftody,  which  he  had 
made  lefs  tedious  by  writing  his  Alma.  He  was,  however, 
foon  after  difcharged. 

He  had  now  his  liberty,  but  he  had  nothing  elfe.  What¬ 
ever  the  profit  of  his  employments  might  have  been,  he  had 
always  fpent  it ;  and  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  was,  with  all  his 
abilities,  in  danger  of  penury,  having  yet  no  folid  revenue  but 
from  the  fellowship  of  his  college,  which,  when  in  hi$  exalta¬ 
tion  he  was  cenfured  for  retaining  it,  he  faid,  he  eould  live  upon 
at  laft. 

Being 
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Being  however  generally  known  and  efteemed,  he  was  en¬ 
couraged  to  add  other  poems  to  thofe  which  he  had  printed, 
and  to  publifh  them  by  fubfcription.  The  expedient  fucceeded 
by  the  induftry  of  many  friends,  who  circulated  the  propofals*, 
and  the  care  of  fome,  who,  it  is  faid,  withheld  the  money  from 
him  left  he  fhould  fquander  it.  The  price  of  the  volume  was 
two  guineas  ;  the  whole  collection  was  four  thoufand  ;  to 
which  lord  Harley,  the  fon  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  to  whom  he 
had  invariably  adhered,  added  an  equal  fum  for  the  purchafe  ot 
Down-hall,  which  Prior  was  to  enjoy  during  Life,  and  Har¬ 
ley  after  his  deceafe. 

He  had  now,  what  wits  and  philofophers  have  often  wiflied, 
the  power  of  paffing  the  day  in  contemplative  tranquillity. 
But  it  feems  that  bufy  men  feldom  live  long  in  a  ftate  of  quiet. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  his  health  declined.  He  complains  of 
deafnefs ;  “  for,”  fays  he,  “  I  took  little  care  of  my  ears  while 
C{  I  was  not  fure  if  my  head  was  my  own.” 

Of  any  occurrences  of  his  remaining  life  I  have  found  no  ac¬ 
count.  In  a  letter  to  Swift,  u  I  have,”  fays  he,  “  treated 
<c  lady  Harriot  at  Cambridge  (a  Fellow  of  a  College  treat) ! 
«  and  fpoke  verfes  to  her  in  a  gown  and  cap  !  What,  the  ple- 
«  nipotentiary,  fo  far  concerned  in  the  damned  peace  at 
«  Utrecht;  the  man  that  makes  up  half  the  volume  of  terfe 
«  profe,  that  makes  up  the  report  of  the  committee,  fpeaking 
K  verfes  !  Sic  ejl ,  homo  fum” 

He  died  at  Wimpole ,  a  feat  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  on  the 
eighteenth  of  September,  1721,  and  was  buried  in  Weftmin- 
fter;  whereon  a  monument,  for  which,  as  the  “  laft  piece  of 
«  human  vanity”  he  left  five  hundred  pounds,  is  engraven 
this  epitaph  : 

Sui  Temporis  Hiftoriam  meditanti, 

Paulatim  obrepens  Febris 
Operi  fimul  &  Vitae  filum  abrupit, 

Sept.  18.  An.  Dom.  1721.  CEtat.  57. 

H.  S.  E. 

Vir  Eximius 
Serenifiimis 

Regi  Gulielmo  Reginaeque  Marine 
In  CongrelEone  Fcederatorum 
Hagae  anno  1690  celebrata, 

Deinde  Magnae  Britanniae  Legatis 
Turn  iis, 

Qui 
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Qui  anno  1697  Pacem  Ryswicki  confecerunt, 

7' urn  iis, 

Qui  apud  Gallos  annis  proximis  Legationem  obierunt } 
Eodem  etiam  anno  1697  in  Hibernia 
Secretarius  ; 

Necnon  in  utroque  Honorabili  confeffu 
Eorum, 

Qui  anno  1700  ordinandis  Commercii  negotiis, 
Quique  anno  1711  dirigendis  Portorii  rebus, 
Praefidebant, 

CoMMISSXGNARIUS  J 
Poftremo 
Ab  Anna 

Feliciffimae  memoria;  Regina 
Ad  Ludovicum  XIV.  Gallia:  Regem 
Mifius  anno  1711 
De  Paee  ftabilienda, 

( Pace  etiamnum  durante 
Diuque  ut  boni  jam  omnes  fperant  duratura) 

Cum  fumma  poteftate  Legatus. 
MATTHAUS  PRIOR  Armiger ; 

Qui 

Hos  omnes,  quibus  cumulatus  eft,  Titulos 
Humanitatis,  Ingenii,  Eruditionis  laude 
Superavit; 

Cui  enim  nafcenti  faciles  arriferant  Mufse. 

Hunc  Puerum  Schola  hie  Regia  perpolivit  j 
Juvenem  in  Collegio  S’ti  Johannis 
Cantabrigia  optimis  Scientiis  inftruxit ; 

Virum  denique  auxit :  &  perfecit 
Multa  cum  viris  Principibus  confuetudo j 
Ita  natus,  ita  inftitutus, 

A  Vatum  Choro  avelli  nunquam  potuit, 

Sed  folebat  faepe  rerum  Civilium  gravitatem 
Amoeniorum  Literarum  Studiis  condire  : 

Et  cum  omne  adeo  Poetices  genus 
Haud  infeliciter  tentaret, 

T um  in  F abellis  concinne  lepideque  texendis 
Mirus  Artifex 
Neminem  habuit  parem, 

Hasc  liberalis  animi  ohleflamenta : 

Quam  nullo  Illi  labore  conftiterint, 

Facile  ii  perfpexere,  quibus  ufus  eft  Amici; 
Apud  quos  Urbanitatum  &  Leporum  plenus 
Cum  ad  rem,  quaecunque  forte  inciderat. 
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Apte  varie  copfcfeque  alluderet, 

Interea  nihil  quzefitum,  nihil  vi  expreffum 
Videbatur, 

Sed  omnia  ultro  effluere, 

Et  quafi  jugi  e  fonte  affatim  exuberare, 

Ita  fuos  tandem  dubios  reliquit, 

Effetne  in  Scriptis,  Poeta  Elegantion, 

A11  in  Convictu,  Comes  Jucundior. 

Of  Prior,  eminent  as  he  was,  both  by  his  abilities  and  fta- 
tion,  very  few  memorials  have  been  left  by  his  contemporaries; 
the  account  therefore  muft  now  be  deftitute  of  his  private  cha¬ 
racter  and  familiar  practices.  He  lived  at  a  time  when  the 
rage  of  party  detected  all  which  it  was  any  man’s  intereft  to 
hide  ;  and  as  little  ill  is  heard  of  Prior,  it  is  certain  that  not 
much  was  known.  He  was  not  afraid  of  provoking  cenfure  ; 
for  when  he  forfook  the  Whigs  *,  under  whofe  patronage  he 
firft  entered  the  world,  he  became  a  Tory  fo  ardent  and  deter¬ 
minate,  that  he  did  not  willingly  confort  with  men  of  different 
opinions.  He  was  one  of  the  fixteen  Tories  who  met  weekly, 
and  agreed  to  addrefs  each  other  by  the  title  of  Brother',  and 
feems  to  have  adhered,  not  only  by  concurrence  cf  political 
defigns,  but  by  peculiar  affedfion,  to  the  earl  of  Oxford  and 
his  family.  With  how  much  confidence  he  was  trufted,  has 
been  already  told. 

He  was  however,  in  Pope’s  *  opinion,  fit  only  to  make 
verfes,  and  lefs  qualified  for  bufinefs  than  Addifon  himfelf. 
This  was  furely  faid  without  confideration.  Addifon,  exalted 
to  a  high  place,  was  forced  into  degradation  by  the  fenfe  of 
his  own  incapacity;  Prior,  who  was  employed  by  men  very 
capable  of  eftimating  his  value,  having  been  fecretary  to  one 
embaffy,  had,  when  great  abilities  were  again  wanted,  the 
fame  office  another  time  ;  and  was,  after  fo  much  experience 
of  his  own  knowledge  and  dexterity,  at  laft  fent  to  tranfacff  a 
negociation  in  the  higheft  degree  arduous  and  important,  for 
which  he  v/as  qualified,  among  other  requifites,  in  the  opinion 
of  Bolingbroke,  by  his  influence  upon  the  French  minifter,  and 
by  fkill  in  queftions  of  commerce  above  other  men. 

Of  his  behaviour  in  the  lighter  parts  of  life,  it  is  too  late 
to  get  much  intelligence.  One  of  his  anfwers  to  a  boaftful 
Frenchman  has  been  related  ;  and  to  an  impertinent  he  made 
another  equally  proper.  During  his  embafi'y,  he  fat  at  the 
opera  by  a  man,  who,  in  his  rapture,  accompanied  with  his 
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•wn  voice  the  principal  linger.  Prior  fell  to  railing  at  the 
performer  with  all  the  terms  of  reproach  that  he  could  colleft, 
till  the  Frenchman,  ceafmg  from  his  fong,  began  to  expoftu- 
late  with  him  for  his  harlh  cenfure  of  a  man  who  was  confefled- 
ly  the  ornament  of  the  ftage.  “  I  know  all  that,”  fays  the  am- 
balfador,  u  mais  il  chante  fi  haut,  que  je  ne  ffaurois  vous  en- 
«  tendre.” 

In  a  gay  French  company,  where  every  one  fung  a  little 
fong  or  ftanza,  of  which  the  burden  was,  “  BannilTons  la 
w  Melancholic when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  ling,  after  the 
performance  of  a  ycfung  lady  that  fat  next  him,  he  produced 
thefe  extemporary  lines  : 

Mais  eette  voix,  et  ces  beaux  yeux 
Font  Cupidon  trop  dangereux, 

Et  je  fuis  trifte  quand  je  crie 
BannilTons  la  Melancholic. 

Tradition  reprefents  him  as  willing  to  defcend  from  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  poet  and  ftatefrnan  to  the  low  delights  of  mean  com¬ 
pany.  His  Chloe  probably  was  fometimes  ideal :  but  the  wo¬ 
man  with  whom  he  cohabited  was  a  defpicable  drab*  of  the 
loweft  fpecies.  One  of  his  wenches,  perhaps  Chloe,  while  he 
was  abfent  from  his  houfe,  Hole  his  plate,  and  ran  away  ;  as 
was  related  by  a  woman  who  had  been  his  fervant.  Of  this 
propenfity  to  fordid  converfe  I  have  feen  an  account  fo  feriouf- 
ly  ridiculous,  that  it  feems  to  deferve  infertion  f. 

«  I  have  been  allured  that  Prior,  after  having  fpent  the 
“  evening  with  Oxford,  Bolingbroke,  Pope,  and  Swift,  would 
«  go  and  fmoke  a  pipe,  and  drink  a  bottle  of  ale,  with  a  com- 
«  mon  foldier  and  his  wife,  in  Long-Acre,  before  he  went  to 
u  bed ;  not  from  any  remains  of  the  lownnel's  of  his  original, 
«  as  one  faid,  but,  I  fuppofe,  that  his  faculties, 

“ - Strain'd  to  the  height, 

“  In  that  celeftial  colloquy  fublime, 

**  Dazzled  and  fpent,  funk  do  wn,  and  fought  repair.” 

Poor  Prior,  why  was  he  fo  Jirained,  and  in  fuch  want  of  re- 
pair ,  after  a  converfation  with  men  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  much  wiferthan  himfelf  ?  But  fuch  are  the  conceits  of 
fpeculatifts,  who  Jlrain  their  faculties  to  find  in  a  mine  what 
lies  upon  the  furface. 

His 
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His  opinions,  fo  far  as  the  means  of  judging  are  left  us, 
feem  to  have  been  right ;  but  his  life  was,  it  feems,  irregular, 
negligent,  and  fenfual. 


PRIOR  has  written  with  great  variety,  and  his  variety  has 
made  him  popular.  He  has  tried  all  ftyles,  from  the  grotefque 
to  the  folemn,  and  has  not  fo  failed  in  any  as  to  incur  derifion 
or  difgrace. 

His  works  may  be  diftindlly  confidered  as  comprifing  Tales, 
Love-verfes,  Occafional  Poems,  Alma,  aud  Solomon. 

His  Tales  have  obtained  general  approbation,  being  written 
with  great  familiarity  and  great  fprightlinefs  ;  the  language  is 
eafy,  but  feldom  grofs,  and  the  numbers  fmooth,  without  ap¬ 
pearance  of  care.  Of  thefe  Tales  there  are  only  four.  The 
Ladle-,  which  is  introduced  by  a  Preface,  neither  neceffary  nor 
pleafing,  neither  grave  nor  merry.  Paulo  Purganti-,  which 
has  likewife  a  Preface,  but  of  more  value  than  the  Tale.  Hans 
Carvel,  not  over  decent ;  and  Protogenes  and  Apelles ,  an  old 
{lory,  mingled,  by  an  affectation  not  difagreeable,  with  modern 
images.  The  Young  Gentleman  in  Love  has  hardly  a  juff 
claim  to  the  title  of  a  Pale.  I  know  not  whether  he  be  the 
original  author  of  any  Tale  which  he  has  given  us.  The  Ad¬ 
venture  of  Hans  Carvel  has  paffed  through  many  fucceffions 
of  merry  wits  ;  for  it  is  to  be  found  in  Ariofto’s  Satires,  and 
is  perhaps  yet  older.  But  the  merit  of  fuch  ftories  is  the  art 
of  telling  them. 

In  his  Amorous  Effufions  he  is  lefs  happy  ;  for  they  are  net 
dictated  by  nature  or  by  paffion,  and  have  neither  gallantry  nor 
tendernefs.  They  have  the  culdnefs  of  Cowley,  without  his 
wit,  the  dull  exercifes  of  a  fkilful  verifier,  refolved  at  all  ad¬ 
ventures  to  w'rite  fomething  about  Chloe,  and  trying  to  be 
amorous  by  dint  of  ftudy.  His  fidlions  therefore  are  my¬ 
thological.  Venus,  after  the  example  of  the  Greek  Epir 
gram,  afks  when  fhe  was  feen  naked  and  bathing.  Then 
Cupid  is  mijlaken ;  then  Cupid  is  difarmed  then  he  lofes 
his  darts  to  Ganymede ;  then  "Jupiter  fends  him  a  fummons  by 
Mercury.  Then  Chloe  goes  a-hunting,  with  an  ivory  quiver 
graceful  at  her  fide  ;  Diana  miftakes  her  for  one  of  her  nymphs, 
and  Cupid  laughs  at  the  blunder.  All  this  is  furely  defpicable ; 
and  even  when  he  tries  to  adt  the  lover,  without  the  help  of 
gods  or  goddeffes,  his  thoughts  are  unaffedting  or  remote.  He 
talks  not  “  like  a  man  of  this  world.” 

The  greateft  of  all  his  amorous  effays  is  Henry  and  Emma  j 
a  dull  and  tedious  dialogue,  which  excites  neither  efteem  for 
the  man,  nor  tendernefs  for  the  woman.  The  example  of 
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Emma,  who  refolves  to  follow  an  outlawed  murderer  wherever 
fear  and  guilt  fhal!  drive  him,  deferves  no  imitation ;  and  the 
experiment  by  which  Henry  tries  the  lady’s  conftancy,  is  fuch 
as  muft  end  either  in  infamy  to  her,  or  in  difappointment  to 
himfelf. 

His  occafional  Poems  neceftarily  loft  part  of  their  value,  as 
their  occafions,  being  lefs  remembered,  raifed  lefs  emotion. 
Some  of  them,  however,  are  preferved  by  their  inherent  ex¬ 
cellence.  The  burlefque  of  Boileau’3  Ode  on  Namur  has, 
in  fome  parts,  fuch  airinefs  and  levity  as  will  always  procure 
it  readers,  even  among  thofe  W'ho  cannot  compare  it  with  the 
original.  The  Epiftle  to  Boileau  is  not  fo  happy.  The  Poems 
to  the  King  are  now  perused  only  by  young  ftudents,  who  read 
merely  that  they  may  learn  to  write ;  and  of  the  Carmen  Secu- 
lare,  I  cannot  but  fufpedf  that  I  might  praife  or  cenfure  it  by 
caprice,  without  danger  or  detedfion  ;  for  who  can  be'fuppofed 
to  have  laboured  through  it  ?  Yet  the  time  has  been  when  this 
negledted  work  was  fo  popular,  that  it  was  tranflated  into  Latin 
by  no  common  mafter. 

His  Poem  on  the  battle  of  Ramillies  is  neceftarily  tedious 
by  the  form  of  the  ftanza  ;  an  uniform  mafs  of  ten  lines  thirty- 
five  times  repeated,  inconfequential  and  flightly  connected, 
muft  weary  both  the  ear  and  the  underftanding.  His  imitation 
of  Spenfer,  which  confifts  principally  in  I  ween  and  I  iveei, 
without  exclufion  of  later  modes  of  fpeech,  makes  his  poem 
neither  ancient  nor  modern.  His  mention  of  Mars  and  Bel- 
lona ,  and  his  comparifon  of  Marlborough  to  the  Eagle  that 
bears  the  thunder  of  Jupiter ,  are  all  puerile  and  unaffedting ; 
and  yet  more  defpicable  is  the  long  tale  told  by  Lewis  in  his 
defpair  of  Brute  and  Troyncvante ,  and  the  teeth  of  Cadmus , 
with  his  fimilies  of  the  raven  and  eagle  and  wolf  and  lion. 
By  the  help  of  fuch  eafy  fidtions,  and  vulgar  topicks,  without 
acquaintance  with  life,  and  \vithout  knowledge  of  art  or  na¬ 
ture,  a  poem  of  any  length,  cold  and  lifelefs  like  this,  may  be 
eafily  written  on  any  fubjedt. 

In  his  Epilogues  to  Phadra  and  to  Lucius  he  is  very  happily 
facetious,;  but  in  the  Prologue  before  the  queen,  the  pedant 
has  found  his  way,  with  Minerva,  Perfeus,  and  Andromeda. 

His  Epigrams  and  lighter  pieces  are,  like  thofe  of  others, 
fometimes  elegant,  fometimes  trifling,  and  fometimes  dull  ; 
among  the  beft  are  the  Camelion ,  and  the  epitaph  on  John  and 
Joan. 

Scarcely  any  one  of  our  poets  has  written  fo  much,  and 
tranflated  fo  little  :  the  verfion  of  Callimachus  is  fufficiently 
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licentious  ;  the  paraphrafe  on  St.  Paul’s  Exhortation  to  Cha¬ 
rity  is  eminently  beautiful. 

Alma  is  written  in  prcfeffed  imitation  of  Hudibras,  and  has 
at  lead:  one  accidental  refemblance  :  Hudibras  wants  a  plan, 
becaufe  it  is  left  imperfeCt ;  Alma  is  imperfect,  becaufe  it  feems 
never  to  have  had  a  plan.  Prior  appears  not  to  have  propcfed 
to  himfelf  any  drift  or  defign,  but  to  have  written  the  cafual 
dictates  of  the  prefent  moment. 

What  Horace  laid,  when  he  imitated  Lucilius,  might  be 
faid  of  Butler  by  Prior;  his  numbers  were  not  fmooth  or  neat. 
Prior  excelled  him  in  verification  ;  but  he  was,  like  Horace, 
inventore  minor ;  he  had  not  Butler’s  exuberance  of  matter 
and  variety  of  illuftration.  The  fpangles  of  wit  which  he 
could  afford,  he  knew  how  to  polifti  ;  but  he  wanted  the  bul¬ 
lion  of  his  matter.  Butler  pours  out  a  negligent  profufion, 
certain  of  the  weight,  but  carelefs  of  the  ftamp.  Prior  has 
comparatively  little,  but  with  that  little  he  makes  a  fine  Ihew. 
Alma  has  many  admirers,  and  was  the  only  piece  among 
Prior’s  works  of  which  Pope  faid  that  he  fhould  wilh  to  be 
the  author. 

Solomon  is  the  work  to  which  he  entrufted  the  protection 
of  his  name,  and  which  he  expeCted  fucceeding  ages  to  regard 
with  veneration.  His  affeCtion  was  natural ;  it  had  undoubted¬ 
ly  been  written  with  great  labour ;  and  who  is  willing  to  think 
that  he  has  been  labouring  in  vain  ?  He  had  infufed  into  it 
much  knowledge  and  much  thought ;  had  often  polifhed  it  to 
elegance,  often  dignified  it  with  fplendour,  and  fometimes 
heightened  it  to  fublimity  :  he  perceived  in  it  many  excellences, 
and  did  not  difcover  that  it  wanted  that  without  which  all  others 
are  of  fmall  avail,  the  power  of  engaging  attention  and  alluring 
curiofity. 

Tedioufnefs  is  the  mod  fatal  of  all  faults;  negligences  or 
errors  are  fingle  and  local,  but  tedioufuefs  pervades  the  whole; 
other  faults  are  cenfured  and  forgotten,  but  the  power  of  tedi¬ 
oufnefs  propagates  itfelf.  He  that  is  weary  the  firft  hour,  is 
more  weary  the  fecond  ;  as  bodies  forced  into  motion,  contrary 
to  their  tendency,  pafs  more  and  more  flowly  through  every  fuc- 
ceffive  interval  of  fpace. 

Unhappily  this  pernicious  failure  is  that  which  an  author  is 
leaft  able  to  difcover.  We  are  feldom  tirefome  to  ourfelves  ; 
and  the  a£t  of  compofition  fills  and  delights  the  mind  with 
change  of  language  and  fucceffion  of  images ;  every  couplet 
\vhen  produced  is  new,  and  novelty  is  the  great  fource  of 
pleafure.  Perhaps  no  man  ever  thought  a  line  fuperflous  when 
he  firft  wrote  it,  or  contracted  his  work  till  his  ebullitions  of 
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invention  had  fubfided.  And  even  if  he  fhould  controul  his 
defire  of  immediate  renown,  and  keep  his  work  nine  years  un¬ 
published,  he  will  be  ftill  the  authpr,  and  hill  in  danger  of 
deceiving  himfelf :  and  if  he  confults  his  friends,  he  will  pro¬ 
bably  find  men  who  have  more  kindnefs  than  judgement,  or 
more  fear  to  offend  than  defire  to  inftruft. 

The  tedioufnefs  of  this  poem  proceeds  not  from  the  unifor¬ 
mity  of  the  fubjedt,  for  it  is  fufficiently  diverfified,  but  from 
the  continued  tenour  of  the  narration ;  in  which  Solomon  re¬ 
lates  the  fucceffive  viciffitudes  of  his  own  mind,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  other  fpeaker,  or  the  mention  of  any  other 
agent,  unlefs  it  be  Abra ;  the  reader  is  only  to  learn  what  he 
thought,  and  to  be  told  that  he  thought  wrong.  The  event  of 
every  experiment  is  forefeen,  and  therefore  the  procefs  is  not 
much  regarded. 

Yet  the  work  is  far  from  deferving  to  be  negledfed.  He 
that  fhall  perufe  it  will  be  able  to  mark  many  paffages,  to 
which  he  may  recur  for  inftrudtiort  or  delight ;  many  from 
which  the  poet  may  learn  to  write,  and  the  philofopher  to 
reafon. 

If  Prior’s  poetry  be  generally  confidered,  his  praife  will  be 
that  of  corredtnefs  and  induftry,  rather  than  of  compafs  of 
comprehenfion,  or  attivity  of  fancy.  He  never  made  any  ef¬ 
fort  of  invention :  his  greater  pieces  are  only  tiffues  of  com¬ 
mon  thoughts  ;  and  his  fmaller,  which  confift  of  light  images 
or  fingle  conceits,  are  not  always  his  own.  I  have  traced  lam 
among  the  French  Epigrammatifts,  and  have  been  informed 
that  he  poached  for  prey  among  obfcure  authors.  The  Thief 
and  Cordelier  is,  I  fuppofe,  generally  confidered  as  an  original 
production  ;  with  how  much  juftice  this  Epigram  may  tell, 
which  was  written  by  Georgius  Sabinus,  a  poet  now"  little 
known  or  read,,  though  once  the  friend  of  Luther  and  Me* 
landthon : 

De  Saeerdote  Furem  confidante. 

Quidam  facrificus  furem  comitatus  euntem 
Hue  ubi  dat  fontes  carnificina  neei, 

Ne  fis  moeftus,  ait;  fummi  convjva  Tonantis 
Jam  cum  coelitibus  (fi  modo  credis)  eria. 

Hie  gemens,  fi  vera  mihi  folatia  prsebes, 

Hofpes  apud  fuperos  fis  meus  oro,  refert. 

Sacrificus  contra  ;  mihi  non  convivia  fas  eft 
Ducere,  jejunas  hac  edo  luce  nihil, 
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What  he  has  valuable  he  owes  to  his  diligence  and  his 
judgement.  His  diligence  has  juftly  placed  him  amongft  the 
molt  correct  of  the  Englifh  poets  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the 
firft  that  refolutely  endeavoured  at  corredtnefs,  He  never  fa- 
crifices  accuracy  or  hafte,  nor  indulges  himfelf  in  contemp¬ 
tuous  negligence,  or  impatient  idlenefs :  he  has  no  carelefs 
lines,  or  entangled  fentiments ;  his  words  are  nicely  feledted, 
and  his  thoughts  fully  expanded.  If  this  part  of  his  chara&er 
fuffers  an  abatement,  it  mull  be  from  the  difproportion  of  his 
rhymes,  which  have  not  always  fufficient  confonance,  and  from 
the  admiffion  of  broken  lines  into  his  Solomon  :  but  perhaps  he 
thought,  like  Cowley,  that  hemiftichs  ought  to  be  admitted 
into  heroic  poetry. 

He  had  apparently  fuch  redb’tude  of  judgement  as  fecured 
him  from  every  thing  that  approached  to  the  ridiculous  or 
abfurd  ;  but  as  laws  operate  in  civil  agency  not  to  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  virtue,  but  the  repreflion  of  wickednefs,  fo  judge¬ 
ment  in  the  operations  of  intellect  can  hinder  faults,  but  not 
produce  excellence.  Prior  is  never  low,  nor  very  often  fub- 
lime.  It  is  faid  by  Longinus  of  Euripides,  that  he  forces 
himfelf  fometimes  into  grandeur  by  violence  of  effort,  as  the 
lion  kindles  his  fury  by  the  lafhes  of  his  own  tail.  Whatever 
Prior  obtains  above  mediocrity  feems  the  effort  of  ftruggle 
and  of  toil.  He  has  many  vigorous  but  few  happy  lines ;  he 
has  every  thing  by  purchafe,  and  nothing  by  gift ;  he  had  no 
nightly  vifitatiom  of  the  Mufe,  no  infufions  of  fentiment  or 
felicities  of  fancy. 

His  didtion,  however,  is  more  his  own  than  of  any  among 
the  fucceffors  of  Dryden ;  he  borrows  no  lucky  turns,  or  com¬ 
modious  modes  of  language,  from  his  predeceffors.  His  phrafes 
are  original,  but  they  are  fometimes  harfh  ;  as  he  inherited 
no  elegances,  none  has  he  bequeathed.  His  expreffion  has 
every  mark  of  laborious  ftudy ;  the  line  feldom  feems  to  have 
been  formed  at  once  ;  the  words  did  not  come  till  they  were 
called,  and  were  then  put  by  conffraint  into  their  places,  where 
they  do  their  duty,  but  do  it  fullenly.  In  his  greater  com- 
pofitions  there  may  be  found  more  rigid  ftatelinefs  than  graceful 
dignity^ 

Of  verification  he  was  not  negligent:  what  he  received 
from  Dryden  he  did  not  lofe  ;  neither  did  he  increafe  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  writing  by  unneceflary  feverity,  but  ufes  triplets  and 
alexandrines  without  fcruple.  In  his  Preface  to  Solomon  he 
propofes  fome  improvements  by  extending  the  fenfe  from  one 
couplet  to  another,  with  variety  of  paufes.  This  he  has  at¬ 
tempted, 
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tempted,  but  without  fuccefs ;  his  interrupted  lines  are  un- 
pleafing,  and  his  fenfe  as  lefs  diftindt  is  lefs  ftriking. 

He  has  altered  the  Stanza  of  Spenfer,  as  a  houfe  is  altered 
by  building  another  in  its  place  of  a  different  form.  With 
how  little  refemblance  he  has  formed  his  new  Stanza  to  that  of 
his  mailer,  thefe  fpecimens  will  ihew : 

SPENSER. 

She  flying  fail  from  Heaven's  hated  face, 

And  from  the  world  that  her  diicover’d  wide, 

Fled  to  the  waileful  wildernefs  apace, 

From  living  eyes  her  open  fhame  to  hide, 

And  lurk’d  in  rocks  and  caves  long  unefpy’d. 

But  that  fair  crew  of  knights,  and  Una  fair, 

Did  in  that  caftle  afterwards  abide, 

To  reft  themfelves,  and  weary  powers  repair, 

Where  ilore  they  found  of  all,  that  dainty  was  and  rare. 
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To  the  clofe  rock  the  frighted  raven  flies, 

Soon  as  the  -rifing  eagle  cuts  the  air: 

The  ihaggy  wolf  unfeen  and  trembii  ng  lies, 

When  the  hoarfe  roar  proclaims  the  lion  near. 

Ill-ftarr’d  did  we  our  forts  and  lines  forfake, 

To  dare  our  Britifh  foes  to  open  fight : 

Our  conqueft  we  by  ftratagem  fhould  make  : 

Our  triumph  had  been  founded  in  our  flight. 

Tis  ours,  by  craft  and  by  furprife  to  gain  : 

’Tis  theirs,  to  meet  in  arms,  and  battle  in  the  plain. 

,  By  th‘S  new  ftruHure  of  his  lines  he  has  ayoided  difficul¬ 
ties  y  nor  am  I  fure  that  he  has  loft  any  of  the  power  of  plea- 
iing  ;  but  he  no  longer  imitates  Spenfer. 

Some  of  his  poems  are  written  without  regularity  of 
meafures ;  for,  when  he  commenced  poet,  he  had  not  reco¬ 
vered  from  our  Pindarick  infatuation ;  but  he  probably  lived 
to  be  convinced,  that  the  effence  of  verfe  is  order  and  con- 
fonance. 

,  "um^ers_ are  hich  as  mere  diligence  may  attain  : 
they  feldom  offend  the  ear,  and  feldom  footh  it ;  they 
commonly  want  airinefs,  lightnefs,  and  facility :  what  is 
fmooth,  is  not  foft.  His  verfes  always  roll,  but  they  feldom 
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A  furvey  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Prior  may  exem¬ 
plify  a  fentence  which  he  doubtlefs  underftood  well,  when 
he  read  Horace  at  his  uncle’s  5  “  the  \teflel  long  retains 
a  the  fcent  which  it  firft  receives.”  In  his  private  relax¬ 
ation  he  revived  the  tavern,  and  in  his  amorous  pedantry 
he  exhibited  the  college.  But  on  higher  occafions  and  no¬ 
bler  fubjedts,  when  habit  was  overpowered  by  the  neceflity 
of  reflection,  he  wanted  not  wifdom  as  a  ftatefman,  or  ele¬ 
gance  as  a  poet. 


CONGREVE. 


ILLIAM  CONGREVE  defcended  from  a  family  in 
Staffordlhire,  of  fo  great  antiquity  that  it  claims  a  place  among 
the  few  that  extend  their  line  beyond  the  Norman  Conqueft; 
and  was  the  fon  of  William  Congreve,  fecond  fon  of  Richard 
Congreve,  of  Congreve  and  Stratton.  He  vifited,  once  at 
leaft,  the  refidence  of  his  anceftors  ;  and,  I  believe,  more  places 
than  one  are  ftill  fhewn,  in  groves  and  gardens,  where  he  is 
related  to  have  written  his  Old  Bachelor. 

Neither  the  time  nor  place  of  his  birth  are  certainly  known ; 
if  the  infcription  upon  his  monument  be  true,  he  was  born  in 
1672.  For  the  place;  it  was  faid  by  himfelf,  that  he  owed 
his  nativity  to  England,  and  by  every  body  elie  that  he  was 
born  in  Ireland.  Southern  mentioned  him  with  fharp  cenfure, 
as  a  man  that  meanly  difowned  his  native  country.  The  bio¬ 
graphers  affigned  his  nativity  to  Bardfa,  near  Leeds  in  York¬ 
shire,  from  the  account  given  by  himfelf,  as  they  fuppofe,  to 
Jacob. 

To  doubt  whether  a  man  of  eminence  has  told  the  truth 
about  his  own  birth,  is,  in  appearance,  to  be  very  deficient  in 
candour ;  yet  nobody  can  live  long  without  knowing  that  falfe- 
hoods  of  convenience  or  vanity,  falfehoods  from  which  no  evil 
immediately  vifible  enfues,  except  the  general  degradation  of 
human  teftimony,  are  very  lightly  uttered,  and  once  uttered 
are  fullenly  fupported.  Boileau,  who  defired  to  be  thought  a 
rigorous  and  fteady  moralift,  having  told  a  pretty  lie  to  Lewis 
XIV,  continued  it  afterwards  by  falfe  dates;  thinking  himfelf 
obliged  in  honour ,  fays  his  admirer,  to  maintain  what,  when 
he  faid  it,  was  fo  well  received. 

Wherever  Congreve  was  born,  he  was  educated  firft  at 
Kilkenny,  and  afterwards  at  Dublin,  his  father  having  fome 
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military  employment  that  ftationed  him  in  Ireland:  but  after 
having  palled  through  the  ufual  preparatory  ftudies,  as  may  be 
reafonably  fuppofed,  with  great  celerity  and  fuccefs,  his  father 
thought  it  proper  to  aflign  him  a  profelhon,  by  which  fomething 
might  be  gotten  ;  and  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution  fent 
him,  at  the  age  of  fixteen,  to  ftudy  law  in  the  Middle  Temple, 
where  he  lived  for  feveral  years,  but  with  very  little  attention 
to  Statutes  or  Reports. 

His  difpoiition  to  become  an  author  appeared  very  early,  as 
he  very  early  felt  that  force  of  imagination,  and  polfelTed  that 
copioufnefs  of  fentiment,  by  which  intellectual  pleafure  can  be 
given.  His  fir  ft  performance  was  a  novel,  called  Incognita , 
or  Love  and  Duty  reconciled :  it  is  praifed  by  the  biographers, 
who  quote  fome  part  of  the  Preface,  that  is  indeed,  for  fuch 
a  time  of  life,  uncommonly  judicious.  I  would  rather  praife 
it  than  read  it. 

His  firft  dramatick  labour  was  The  Old  Batchelor  ;  of  which 
he  fays,  in  his  defence  againft  Collier,  ct  that  comedy  was 
“  written,  as  feveral  know,  fome  years  before  it  was  adted. 
u  When  I  wrote  it,  I  had  little  thoughts  of  the  ftage;  but  did 
«  it,  to  amufe  myfelf  in  a  flow  recovery  from  a  fit  of  ficknefs. 
tc  Afterwards,  through  my  indifcretion,  it  was  feen,  and  in 
“  fome  little  time  more  it  was  acted  ;  and  I,  through  the  re- 
“  mainder  of  my  indifcretion,  fuffered  myfelf  to  be  drawn  in 
«  to  the  profecution  of  a  difficult  and  thanklefs  ftudy,  and  to 
“  be  involved  in  a  perpetual  war  with  knaves  and  fools.” 

There  feems  to  be  a  ftrange  affectation  in  authors  of  appear¬ 
ing  to  have  done  every  thing  by  chance.  The  Old  Batchelor 
was  written  for  amufement,  in  the  languor  of  convalefcence. 
Yet  it  is  apparently  compofed  with  great  elaboratenefs  of  dia¬ 
logue,  and  inceflant  ambition  of  w  it.  The  age  of  the  writer 
confidered,  it  is  indeed  a  very  wonderful  performance  ;  for,  when¬ 
ever  written,  it  was  adted  (1693)  when  he  was  not  more  than 
twenty-one  years  old  ;  and  was  then  recommended  by  Mr. 
Dryden,  Mr.  Southern,  and  Mr.  Maynwaring.  Dryden  faid, 
that  he  never  had  feen  fuch  a  ftrft  play ;  but  they  found  it  defi¬ 
cient  in  fome  things  requifite  to  the  fuccefs  of  its  exhibition, 
and  by  their  greater  experience  fitted  it  for  the  ftage.  South¬ 
ern  ufcd  to  relate  of  one  comedy,  probably  of  this,  that,  when 
Congreve  read  it  to  the  players,  he  pronounced  it  fo  wretchedly, 
that  they  had  ahnoft  rejected  it  ;  but  they  were  afterwards  fo 
well  perfuaded  of  its  excellence,  that,  fot  half  a  year  before  it 
was  acted,  the  manager  allowed  its  author  the  privilege  of  the 
houfe. 
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Few  plays  have  ever  been  fo  beneficial  to  the  writer  ;  for  it 
procured  him  the  patronage  of  Halifax,  who  immediately 
made  him  one  of  the  commiffioners  for  licenfing  coaches,  and 
foon  after  gave  him  a  place  in  the  pipe-office,  and  another  in 
the  cuftoms  of  fix  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Congreve’s  con¬ 
vention  mufi  furely  have  been  at  leaft  equally  pleafing  with 
his  writings. 

Such  a  comedy,  written  atfuch  an  age,  requires  fome  con- 
fideration.  As  the  lighter  fpecies  of  dramatick  poetry  profefTes 
the  imitation  of  common  life,  of  real  manners,  and  daily  in¬ 
cidents,  it  apparently  prefuppofes  a  familiar  knowledge  of  ma¬ 
ny  characters,  and  exact  observation  of  the  paffing  world  ;  the 
difficulty  therefore  is,  to  conceive  how  this  knowledge  can  be 
obtained  by  a  boy, 

But  if  The  Old  Batchelor  be  more  nearly  examined,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  one  of  thofe  comedies  which  may  be  made  by 
a  mind  vigorous  and  acute,  and  furnifhed  with  comick  charac¬ 
ters  by  the  perufal  of  other  poets,  without  much  actual  com¬ 
merce  with  mankind.  The  dialogue  is  one  conftant  recipro¬ 
cation  of  conceits,  or  clafh  of  wit,  in  which  nothing  flows 
necefiarily  from  the  occafion,  or  is  dictated  by  nature.  The 
characters  both  of  men  and  women  are  either  fictitious  and 
artificial,  as  thofe  of  Heartivell  and  the  Ladies ;  or  eafy  and 
common,  as  Wittol  a  tame  idiot,  Bluff"  a  fwaggering  coward, 
and  Fondleivife  a  jealous  puritan;  and  the  cataftrophe  arifes 
from  a  miftake  not  very  probably  produced,  by  marrying  a 
woman  in  a  mafic. 

Yet  this  gay  comedy,  when  all  thefe  deductions  are  made, 
will  ftill  remain  the  work  of  very  powerful  and  fertile  facul¬ 
ties  :  the  dialogue  is  quick  and  fparkling,  the  incidents  fuch  as 
feize  the  attention,  and  the  wit  fo  exuberant  that  it  u  o’er-in- 
“  forms  its  tenement.” 

Next  year  he  gave  another  fpecimen  of  his  abilities  in  The 
Double  Dealer,  which  was  not  received  with  equal  kindnefs. 
He  writes  to  his  patron  the  lord  Halifax  a  dedication,  in  which 
he  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  reader  to  that  which  found  few 
friends  among  the  audience.  Thefe  apologies  are  always  ufe- 
lefs  :  “  deguftibus  non  eft  difputandum  men  may  be  con¬ 
vinced,  but  they  cannot  be  pleafed,  againft  their  will.  But 
though  tafte  is  obftinate,  it  is  very  variable,  and  time  often 
prevails  when  arguments  have  failed. 

Queen  Mary  conferred  upon  both  thofe  plays  the  honour  of 
her  prefence ;  and  when  file  died,  foon  after,  Congreve  tef- 
tified  his  gratitude  by  a  defpicable  effufion  of  elegiac  paftoral ; 
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a  compofition  in  which  all  is  unnatural,  and  yet  nothing  is 
new. 

In  another  year  (1695)  his  prolifick  pen  produced  Love 
for  Love ;  a  comedy  of  nearer  alliance  to  life,  and  exhibiting 
more  real  manners,  than  either  of  the  former.  The  character 
of  Forefight  was  then  common.  Dryden  calculated  nativities ; 
both  Cromwell  and  king  William  had  their  lucky  days  ;  and 
Shaftefbury  himfelf,  though  he  had  no  religion,  was  faid  to 
regard  predictions.  The  Sailor  is  not  accounted  very  natural, 
but  he  is  very  pleafant. 

With  this  play  was  opened  the  New  Theatre,  under  the 
direction  of  Betterton  the  tragedian  ;  where  he  exhibited  two 
years  afterwards  (1687)  The  Mourning  Bride ,  a  tragedy,  fo 
written  as  to  fhew  him  fufficiently  qualified  for  either  kind  of 
dramatick  poetry. 

In  this  play,  of  which,  when  he  afterwards  revifed  it,  he 
reduced  the  verfification  to  greater  regularity,  there  is  more 
buftle  than  fentiment ;  the  plot  is  bufy  and  intricate,  and  the 
events  take  hold  on  the  attention  ;  but,  except  a  very  few  paf- 
fao-es,  we  are  rather  amufed  with  noife,  and  perplexed  with 
ftratao-em,  than  entertained  with  any  true  delineation  of  natu¬ 
ral  characters.  This,  however,  was  received  with  more  be¬ 
nevolence  than  any  other  of  his  works,  and  ftill  continues  to 
be- acted  and  applauded. 

But  -whatever  objections  may  be  made  either  to  his  comick 
or  tragick  excellence,  they  are  loft  at  once  in  the  blaze  of 
admiration,  when  it  is  remembered  that  he  had  produced 
thefe  four  plays  before  he  had  palled  his  twenty-fifth  year, 
before  other  men,  even  fuch  as  are  fome  time  to  fhine  in  emi¬ 
nence,  have  pafied  their  probation  of  literature,  or  prefume  to 
hope  for  any  other  notice  than  fuch  as  is  bellowed  on  diligence 
and  enquiry.  Among  all  the  efforts  of  early  genius  which 
literary  hiffory  records,  I  doubt  whether  any  one  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  that  more  furpaffes  the  common  limits  of  nature  than 
the  plays  of  Congreve. 

About  this  time  began  the  long-continued  controverfy 
between  Collier  and  the  poets.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Firft  the  Puritans  had  raifed  a  violent  clamour  againft  the 
drama,  which  they  confidered  as  an  entertainment  not  lawful 
to  Chriftians,  an  opinion  held  by  them  in  common  with  the 
church  of  Rome ;  and  Prynne  publifhed  Hifirio-mafiix ,  a 
huge  volume  in  which  ftage  plays  were  cenfured.  The  out¬ 
rages  and  crimes  of  the  Puritans  brought  afterwards  their 
whole  fvftem  of  doctrine  into  difrepute,  and  from  the  Reftora- 
tion  the  poets  and  players  were  left  at  quiet ;  for  to  have  mo- 
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lefted  them  would  have  had  the  appearance  of  tendency  to  pu¬ 
ritanical  malignity. 

This  danger,  however,  was  worn  away  by  time ;  and  Col- 
lier,  a  fierce  and  implacable  Non-juror,  knew  that  an  attack 
upon  the  theatre  would  never  make  him  fufpeCled  for  a  Pu¬ 
ritan ;  he  therefore  ( 1698)  publifhed  AJhort  View  of  the  Im¬ 
morality  and  Profanenefs  of  the  Engli/h  Stage ,  I  believe  with  no 
other  motive  than  religious  zeal  and  honeft  indignation.  He 
was  formed  for  a  controvertift  ;  with  fufficient  learning  ;  with 
diCtion  vehement  and  pointed,  though  often  vulgar  and  incor¬ 
rect  ;  with  unconquerable  pertinacity  ;  with  wit  in  the  faigheft 
degree  keen  and  farcaftick ;  and  with  all  thofe  powers  exalted 
and  invigorated  by  juft  confidence  in  his  caufe. 

Thus  qualified,  and  thus  incited,  he  walked  out  to  battle, 
and  alluded  at  once  moft  of  the  living  writers,  from  Dryden  to 
Durfey.  His  onfet  was  violent :  thofe  paflages,  which  while 
they  flood  fingle  had  puffed  with  little  notice,  when  they  were 
accumulated  and  expofed  together,  excited  horror  5  the  wife 
and  the  pious  caught  the  alarm  ;  and  the  nation  wondered  why 
it  had  fo  long  fuffered  irreligion  and  licentioufnefs  to  be  openly 
taught  at  the  publick  charge. 

Nothing  now  remained  for  the  poets  but  to  refill  or  fly, 
Dryden’s  confcience,  or  his  prudence,  angry  as  he  was,  with¬ 
held  him  from  the  conflict :  Congreve  and  V anbrugh  attempt¬ 
ed  anfwers.  Congreve,  a  very  young  man,  elated  with  fuc- 
cefs,  and  impatient  of  cenfure,  affumed  an  air  of  confidence 
and  fecurity.  His  chief  art  of  controverfy  is  to  retort  upon 
his  adverfary  his  own  words  :  he  is  very  angry,  and,  hoping 
to  conquer  Collier  with  his  own  weapons,  allows  himfelf  in 
the  ufe  of  every  term  of  contumely  and  contempt ;  but  he 
has  the  fword  without  the  arm  of  Scanderbeg ;  he  has  his  an- 
tagonift’s  coarfenefs,  but  not  his  ftrength.  Collier  replied; 
for  conteft  was  his  delight,  he  was  not  to  be  frighted  from 
his  purpofe  or  his  prey. 

ft  he  caufe  of  Congreve  was  not  tenable ;  whatever  glcffes 
he  might  ufe  for  the  defence  or  palliation  of  fingle  paflages, 
the  general  tenour  and  tendency  of  his  plays  muft  always  be 
condemned.  It  is  acknowledged,  with  univerfal  conviClion, 
that  the  perufal  of  his  works  will  make  no  man  better  ;  and 
that  their  ultimate  effeCt  is  to  reprefent  pleafure  in  alliance 
with  vice,  and  to  relax  thofe  obligations  by  which  life  ought  to 
be  regulated. 

The  ftage  found  other  advocates,  and  the  difpute  was 
protraded  through  ten  years :  but  at  laft  Comedy  grew 
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more  modeft  ;  and  Collier  lived  to  fee  the  reformation  of  the 
theatre. 

Of  the  powers  by  which  this  important  victory  was  at- 
chieved,  a  quotation  from  Love  for  Love ,  and  the  remark 
upon  it,  may  afford  a  fpecimen  : 

Sir  Sampf.  “  Sampfon’s  a  very  good  name;  for  your 
“  Sampfons  were  ftrong  dogs  from  the  beginning.” 

Angel.  “  Have  a  care — If  you  remember,  the  ftrongeft 
a  Sampfon  of  your  name  pull’d  an  old  houfe  over  his  head  at 
“  laft.” 

K  Here  you  have  the  Sacred  Hiftoryburlefqued ;  and  Samp- 
a  fon  once  more  brought  into  the  houfe  of  Dagon,  to  make 
u  fport  for  the  Philiftines  !” 

Congreve’s  laft  play  was  The  Way  of  the  World ;  which, 
though  as  he  hints  in  his  dedication  it  was  written  with  great 
labour  and  much  thought,  was  received  with  fo  little  favour, 
that,  being  in  a  high  degree  offended  and  difgufted,  he  refolved 
to  commit  his  quiet  and  his  fame  no  more  to  the  caprices 
of  an  audience. 

From  this  time  his  life  ceafed  to  be  publick;  he  lived  for 
himfelf  and  his  friends  ;  and  among  his  friends  was  able  to 
name  every  man  of  his  time  whom  wit  and  elegance  had 
raifed  to  reputation.  It  may  be  therefore  reafonably  fuppofed 
that  his  manners  were  polite  and  his  converfation  pleafing. 

He  feems  not  to  have  taken  much  pleafure  in  writing,  as 
he  contributed  nothing  to  the  Spectator,  and  only  one  paper  to 
the  Tatler ,  though  publifhed  by  men  with  whom  he  might  be 
fuppofed  willing  to  affociate  ;  and  though  he  lived  many  years 
after  the  publication  of  his  Mifcellaneous  Poems,  yet  he  ad¬ 
ded  nothing  to  them,  but  lived  on  in  literary  indolence  ;  en¬ 
gaged  in  no  controverfy,  contending  with  no  rival,  neither 
foliciting  flattery  by  publick  commendations,  nor  provoking 
enmity  by  malignant  criticifm,  but  palling  his  time  among 
the  great  and  fplendid,  in  the  placid  enjoyment  of  his  fame 
and  fortune. 

Having  owed  his  fortune  to  Halifax,  he  continued  always 
of  his  patron’s  party,  but,  as  it  feems,  without  violence  or 
acrimony;  and  his  firmnefs  was  naturally  efteemed,  as  his 
abilities  were  reverenced.  His  fecurity  therefore  was  never 
violated ;  and  when,  upon  the  extrufion  of  the  Whigs,  fome 
interceflion  was  ufed  left  Congreve  fhould  be  difplaced,  the 
earl  of  Oxford  made  this  anfwer  : 

“  Non  obtufa  adeo  geftamus  petftora  Poeni, 

“  Nec  tam  averfus  equos  Tyria  fol  jungit  ab  urbe.’' 

He 


He  that  was  thus  honoured  by  the  adverfe  party,  might  na¬ 
turally  expeft  to  be  advanced  when  his  friends  returned  to 
power,  and  he  was  accordingly  made  fecretary  for  the  ifland  of 
Jamaica  ;  a  place,  I  fuppofe,  without  truft  or  care,  but  which, 
with  his  poll  in  the  cuftoms,  is  faid  to  have  afforded  him 
t-welve  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

His  honaurs  were  yet  far  greater  than  his  profits.  Every 
writer  mentioned  him  with  refpeft  ;  and,  among  other  tefti- 
monies  to  his  merit,  Steele  made  him  the  patron  of  his 
Mifcellany,  and  Pope  inferibed  to  him  his  tranllation  of  the 
Iliad.  . 

But  he  treated  the  Mufes  with  ingratitude  ;  for,  having 
longconverfed  familiarly  with  the  great,  he  wifhed  to  be  con- 
fidered  rather  as  a  man  of  fafhion  than  of  wit ;  and,  when  he 
received  a  vifit  from  Voltaire,  difgufted  him  by  the  defpicable 
foppery  of  defiring  to  be  confidered  not  as  an  author  but  a 
gentleman;  to  which  the  Frenchman  replied,  “that  if  he 
“  had  been  only  a  gentleman,  he  fhould  not  have  come  to 
“  vifit  him.” 

In  his  retirement  he  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  applied  him- 
felf  to  books  ;  for  he  difeovers  more  literature  than  the  poets 
have  commonly  attained.  But  his  ftudies  were  in  his  latter 
days  obftrudted  by  cataradls  in  his  eyes,  which  at  laft  termi¬ 
nated  in  blindnefs.  This  melancholy  ftate  was  aggravated 
by  the  gout,  for  which  he  fought  relief  by  a  journey  to  Bath  ; 
but  being  overturned  in  his  chariot,  complained  from  that 
time  of  a  pain  in  his  fide,  and  died,  at  his  houfe  in  Surrey- 
ftreet,  in  the  Strand,  Jan.  29,  1728-9.  Having  lain  inflate 
in  the  Jerufalem-chamber,  he  was  buried  in  Weftminfter- 
abbey,  where  a  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory  by 
Henrietta  dutchefs  of  Marlborough,  to  whom,  for  reafons 
either  not  known  or  not  mentioned,  he  bequeathed  a  legacy 
of  about  ten  thoufand  pounds  ;  the  accumulation  of  attentive 
parfimony,  which,  though  to  her  fuperfluous  and  ufelefs, 
might  have  given  great  affiftance  to  the  ancient  family  from 
which  he  defeended,  at  that  time  by  the  imprudence  of  his 
relation  reduced  to  difficulties  and  diftrefs. 
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CONGREVE  has  merit  of  the  higheft  kind ;  he  is  an 
original  writer,  who  borrowed  neither  the  models  of  his  plot 
nor  the  manner  of  his  dialogue.  Of  his  plays  I  cannot  fpeak 
diftinCtly  ;  for  fmce  I  infpeCted  them  many  years  have  paffed; 
but  what  remains  upon  my  memory  is,  that  his  characters  are 
commonly  factitious  and  artificial,  with  very  little  of  nature, 
and  net  much  of  life.  He  formed  a  peculiar  idea  of  comick 
excellence,  which  he  fuppofed  to  confift  in  gay  remarks  and 
unexpected  anfwers ;  but  that  which  he  endeavoured,  he  fel- 
dom  failed  of  performing.  His  feenes  exhibit  not  much  of 
humour,  imagery,  or  paffion  :  his  perfonages  are  a  kind  of  in¬ 
tellectual  gladiators  ;  every  fentence  is  to  'ward  or  ftrike  ;  the 
conteft  of  fmartnefs  is  never  intermitted;  his  wit  is  a  meteor 
playing  to  and  fro  with  alternate  corufcations.  His  comedies 
have  therefore,  in  fome  degree,  the  operation  of  tragedies ; 
they  furprife  rather  than  divert,  anti  raife  admiration  oftener 
than  merriment.  But  they  are  the  works  of  a  mind  replete 
with  images,  and  quick  in  combination. 

Of  his  mifcellaneous  poetry  I  cannot  fay  any  thing  very 
favourable.  The  powers  of  Congreve  feem  to  defert  him 
when  he  leaves  the  ftage,  as  Antaeus  was  no  longer  ftreng 
than  when  he  could  touch  the  ground.  It  cannot  be  obferved 
without  wonder,  that  a  mind  fo  vigorous  and  fertile  in  drama- 
tick  compofitions  fhould  on  any  other  occafion  difeover  nothing 
but  impotence  and  poverty.  He  has  in  thefe  little  pieces 
neither  elevation  of  fancy,  feleCtion  of  language,  nor  fkill  in 
verfificaticn  :  yet  if  I  were  required  to  feleCt  from  the  whole 
mafs  of  Englifh  poetry  the  meft  poetical  paragraph,  I  know 
not  what  I  could  prefer  to  an  exclamation  in  The  Mourning 
Bride : 

ALMERIA. 

It  was  a  fancy ’d  noife;  for  all  is  hufh’d. 

LEONORA. 

It  bore  the  accent  of  the  human  voice. 

ALMERIA. 

It  was  thy  fear,  or  elfe  fome  tranfient  wind 
Whittling  thro’  hollows  of  this  vaulted  ifle  • 

We’ll  liften— 


LEONORA. 


Hark ! 


ALMERIA. 
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ALMERIA. 

No,  all  is  hufh’d  and  Hill  as  death. — ’Tis  dreadful ! 

How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile, 

Whofe  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads. 

To  bear  aloft  its  arch’d  and  ponderous  roof, 

By  its  own  weight  made  ftedfaft  and  immoveable, 

Looking  tranquillity  !  It  ftrikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aching  fight ;  the  tombs 
And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold, 

And  ihoot  a  chilnefs  to  my  trembling  heart. 

Give  me  thy  hand,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice; 

Nay,  quickly  fpeak  to  me,  and  let  me  hear 
Thy  voice — my  own  affrights  me  with  its  echoes. 

He  who  reads  thefe  lines  enjoys  for  a  moment  the  powers  of 
a  poet  p  he  feels  what  he  remembers  to  have  felt  before,  but 
he  feels  it  with  great  increafe  of  fenfibility ;  he  recognizes 
a  familiar  image,  but  meets  it  again  amplified  and  expanded, 
embellifhed  with  beauty,  and  enlarged  with  majefty. 

Yet  could  the  author,  who  appears  here  to  have  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  Nature,  lament  the  death  of  queen  Mary 
in  lines  like  thefe  : 

The  rocks  are  cleft,  and  new-defcending  rill? 

Furrow  the  brows  of  all  th’  impending  hills. 

The  water-gods  to  floods  their  rivulets  turn, 

And  each,  with  Area ming  eyes,  lupplies  his  wanting  urn. 
The  Fauns  forfake  the  woods,  the  Nymphs  the  grove, 

And  round  the  plain  in  fad  diftraiflions  rove  : 

In  prickly  brakes  their  tender  limbs  they  tear, 

And  leave  on  thorns  their  locks  of  golden  hair. 

With  their  Iharp  nails,  themfelves  the  Satyrs  wound, 

And  tug  their  fhaggy  beards,  aud  bite  with  grjef  the  ground. 
Lo  Pan  himfelf,  beneath  a  blafted  oak, 

Dejefted  lies,  his  pipe  in  pieces  broke. 

See  Pales  weeping  too,  in  wild  defpair, 

And  to  the  piercing  winds  her  bofom  bare. 

And  fee  yon  fading  myrtle,  where  appears 
Tfie  Queen  of  Love,  all  bath’d  in  flowing  tears; 

See  how  flie  wrings  her  hands,  and  beats  her  breaft, 

And  tears  her  ufelefs  girdle  from  her  waift : 

Hear  the  fad  murmurs  of  her  fighing  doves ! 

For  grief  they  figh,  forgetful  of  their  loves, 

And,  many  years  after,  he  gave  no  proof  that  time  had  im¬ 
proved  his  wifdom  or  his  wit ;  for,  on  the  death  of  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Blandford,  this  was  his  fong  ; 
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And  now  the  winds,  which  had  fo  long  been  Hill, 

Eegan  the  fwelling  air  with  fighs  to  fill ; 

The  water-nymphs,  who  motionlefs  remain'd. 

Like  images  of  ice,  while  fhe  complain’d, 

Now  loos’d  their  ftreams :  as  when  defcending  rains 
Roll  the  fteep  torrents  headlong  o’er  the  plains. 

The  prone  creation  who  fo  long  had  gaz’d, 

Charm’d  with  her  cries,  and  at  her  griefs  amaz’d, 

Began  to  roar  and  howl  with  horrid  yell, 

Dilmal  to  hear  and  terrible  to  tell ! 

Nothing  but  groans  and  fighs  were  heard  around, 

And  Echo  multiplied  each  mournful  found. 

In  both  thefe  funeral  poems,  when  he  has  yelled  out  many 
Jyllables  of  fenfelefs  dolour ,  he  difmifies  his  reader  with  fenfe- 
lefs  confolation  :  from  the  grave  of  Paftora  rifes  a  light  that 
forms  a  ftar  ;  and  where  Amaryllis  wept  for  Amyntas,  from 
every  tear  fprung  up  a  violet. 

But  William  is  his  hero,  and  of  William  he  will  fing  : 

The  hovering  winds  on  downy  wings  fhall  wait  around. 

And  catch,  and  waft  to  foreign  lands,  the  flying  found. 

It  cannot  but  be  proper  to  fhew  what  they  fhall  have  to  catch 
and  carry  : 

’Twas  now,  when  flowery  lawns  the  profped  made. 

And  flowing  brooks  beneath  a  for:ft  fhade, 

A  lowing  heifer,  lovelieft  of  the  herd, 

Stood  feeding  by  ;  while  two  fierce  bulls  prepar’d 
Their  armed  heads  for  fight ;  by  fate  of  war  to  prove 
The  vidtor  worthy  of  the  fair- one’s  love. 

Unthought  prefage  of  what  met  next  my  view ; 

For  foon  the  lhady  fcene  withdrew. 

And  now,  for  woods,  and  fields,  and  fpringing  flowers, 
Behold  a  town  arife,  bulwark’d  with  walls  and  lofty  towers  5 
Two  rival  armies  all  the  plain  o’eripread, 

Each  in  battalia  rang’d,  and  finning  arms  array’d; 

With  eager  eyes  beholding  both  from  far, 

Namur,  "the  prize  and  miftrefs  of  the  war. 
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The  Birth  of  the  Mufe  is  a  miferable  fiftion.  One  good 
line  it  has,  which  was  borrowed  from  Dryden.  The  conclud¬ 
ing  verfes  are  thefe; 

This  faid,  no  more  remain'd.  Th'  etherial  hoik 
Again  impatient  crowd  the  cryftal  coaft. 

The  father,  now,  within  his  fpacious  hands, 

Encompafs’d  all  the  mingled  mafs  of  feas  and  lands ; 

And,  having  heav'd  aloft  the  ponderous  fphere. 

He  launch’d  the  world  to  float  in  ambient  air. 


Of  his  irregular  poems,  that  to  Mrs.  Arabella  Hunt  feems 
to  be  the  bell  :  his  ode  for  St.  Cecilia’s  Day,  however,  has 
fome  lines  which  Pope  had  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  his 
own. 

His  imitations  of  Horace  are  feebly  paraphraflical,  and  the 
additions  which  he  makes  are  of  little  value.  He  fometimes 
retains  what  were  more  properly  omitted,  as  when  he  talks  of 
vervain  and  gums  to  propitiate  V enus. 

Of  his  Tranllations,  the  fatire  of  Juvenal  was  written  very 
early,  and  may  therefore  be  forgiven,  though  it  had  not  the 
maflinefs  and  vigour  of  the  original.  In  all  his  verfions 
flrengch  and  fprightlinefs  are  wanting:  his  Hymn  to  Ve¬ 
nus,  from  Homer,  is  perhaps  the  bell.  His  lines  are  wea¬ 
kened  with  expletives,  and  his  rhymes  are  frequently  im¬ 
perfect. 

His  petty  poems  are  feldom  worth  the  cofl  of  criticifm;  fome¬ 
times  the  thoughts  are  falfe,  and  fometimes  common.  In  his 
verfes  on  lady  Gethin,  the  latter  part  is  in  imitation  of  Dry- 
den’s  ode  on  Mrs.  Killigrew  ;  and  Doris,  that  has  been 
fo  lavifhly  flattered  by  Steele,  has  indeed  fome  lively  flanzas, 
but  the  expreffion  might  be  mended  ;  and  the  moll  finking 
part  of  the  character  had  been  already  fhewn  in  Love  for 
Love.  His  Art  of  Pleafmg  is  founded  on  a  vulgar,  bufc- 
perhaps  impracticable  principle,  and  the  flalenefs  of  the  fenfe 
is  not  concealed  by  any  novelty  of  illuflration  or  elegance 
of  didlion. 

This  tifliie  of  poetry,  from  which  he  feems  to  have  hoped  a 
jailing  name,  is  totally  negledled  and  known  only  as  it  ap¬ 
pended  to  his  plays. 

'  While  comedy  or  while  tragedy  is  regarded,  his  plays  are 
likely  to  be  read ;  but,  except  what  relates  to  the  flage,  I 
know  not  that  he  has  ever  written  a  flanza  that  is  fung,  or  a 
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couplet  that  is  quoted.  The  general  character  of  his  Milcel- 
lanies  is,  that  they  fhew  little  wit,  and  little  virtue. 

Yet  to  him  it  muft  be  confefied  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
correction  of  a  national  error,  and  for  the  cure  of  our  Pinda- 
fiefc  madnefs.  He  firft  taught  the  Englifh  writers  that  Pindar’s 
odes  were  regular ;  and  though  certainly  he  had  not  the  fire 
xequifite  for  the  higher  fpecies  of  lyrick  poetry,  he  has  fhewn 
us  that  enthufiafm  has  its  rules,  and  that  in  mere  confufion 
there  is  neither  grace  nor  greatnefs. 


BLACKMORE 


SlR  RICHARD  BLACKMORE  is  one  of  thofe  men 
whofe  writings  have  attra&ed  much  notice,  but  of  whofe 
life  and  manners  very  little  has  been  communicated,  and  whofe 
lot  it  has  been  to  be  much  oftener  mentioned  by  enemies  than 
by  friends. 

He  was  the  fon  of  Robert  Blackmore  of  Corfham  in  Wilt- 
fliire,  ftyled  by  Wood  Gentleman ,  and  fuppofed  to  have  been 
an  attorney ;  having  been  for  l’ome  time  educated  in  a  country-* 
fchool,  he  was  fen t  at  thirteen  to  Weftminfter  ;  and  in  1668 
was  entered  at  Edmund-Hall  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  June  3,  1676,  and  refided  thirteen  years  ;  a 
much  longer  time  than  it  is  ufual  to  fpend  at  the  univerfity ; 
and  which  he  feems  to  have  palled  with  very  little  attention  to 
the  bufinefs  of  the  place  ;  for,  in  his  poems,  the  ancient  names 
•of  nations  or  places  which  he  often  introduces,  are  pronounced 
by  chance.  He  afterwards  travelled  :  at  Padua  he  was  made 
doctor  of  phyfick  ;  and,  after  having  wandered  about  a  year 
and  a  half  on  the  Continent,  returned  home. 

In  fome  part  of  his  life,  it  is  not  known  when,  his  indigence 
compelled  him  to  teach  a  fchool,  an  humiliation  with  which, 
though  it  certainly  lafted  but  a  little  while,  his  enemies  did  not 
forget  to  reproach  him,  when  he  became  confpicuous  enough 
to  excite  malevolence;  and  let  it  be  remembered  for  his  ho¬ 
nour,  that  to  have  been  once  a  fchoolmafter  is  the  only  re¬ 
proach  which  all  the  perfpicacity  of  malice,  animated  by  wit, 
has  ever  fixed  upon  his  private  life. 

When  he  fir 11  engaged  in  the  ftudy  of  phyfick,  he  enquired, 
as  he  fays,  of  Dr.  Sydenham  what  authors  he  fhauld  read,  and 
was  diredted  by  Sydenham  to  Don  Quixote;  “which,”  faid 
he,  “  is  a  very  good  book  ;  I  read  it  Hill.”  The  perverfenefs 
of  mankind  makes  it  often  mifchievous  in  men  of  eminence  to 
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give  way  to  merriment;  the  idle  and  the  illiterate  will  long 
ihelter  themfelves  under  this  foolifh  apophthegm. 

Whether  he  refted  latisfied  with  this  direction,  or  fought  for 
better,  he  commenced  phyfician,  and  obtained  high  eminence 
and  exteniive  pradtice.  He  became  Fellow  of  the  College  of 
Phyficians,  April  12,  1687,  being  one  of  the  thirty  which, 
by  the  new  charter  of  king  James,  were  added  to  the  former 
Fellows.  His  refidence  was  in  Cheapfide  *,  apd  his  friends 
were  chiefly  in  the  city.  In  the  early  part  of  Blackmore’s  time, 
a  citi  zen  was  a  term  of  reproach  ;  and  his  place  of  abode  was 
another  topick  to  which  his  adverfaries  had  recourfe,  in  the 
penury  of  fcandal. 

Biackmore,  therefore,  was  made  a  poet  not  by  neceflity  but 
inclination,  and  wrote  not  for  a  livelihood  but  for  fame  ;  or,  if 
he  may  tell  his  own  motives,  for  a  nobler  purpofe,  to  engage 
poetry  in  the  caufe  of  Virtue. 

I  believe  it  is  peculiar  to  him,  that  his  firft  publick  work 
was  an  hcroick;  poem.  He  was  not  known  as  a  maker  of  ver- 
fes,  till  he  publifhed  (in  1695)  Prince  Arthur ,  in  ten  books, 
written,  as  he  relates,  44  by  fuch  catches  and  ftarts,  and  in  fuch 
41  occafional  uncertain  hours  as  his  profeflion  afforded,  and  for 

44  the  greateft  part  in  coffee-houfes,  or  in  pafling  up  and  down 

45  the  fireets.”  For  the  latter  part  of  this  apology  he  was  ac- 
cufed  of  writing  44  to  the  rumbling  of  his  chariot- wheels.”  He 
had  read,  he  fays,  44  but  little  poetry  throughout  his  whole 
44  life  ;  and  for  fifteen  years  before  had  not  written  an  hundred 
44  verfes,  except  one  copy  of  Latin  yerfes  in  praife  of  a  friend’s 
44  book.” 

He  thinks,  and  with  fome  reafon,  that  from  fuch  a  perfor¬ 
mance  perfection  cannot  be  expected ;  but  he  finds  another 
reafon  for  the  feverity  of  his  ceniurers,  which  he  expreffes  in 
language  fuch  as  Cheapfide  eafily  furnifhed.  44  I  am  not  free 
44  of  the  Poets  Company,  having  never  kiffed  the  governor’s 
44  hands :  mine  is  therefore  not  fo  much  as  a  permifiion-poem, 
44  but  a  downright  interloper.  Thofe  gentlemen  who  carry 
44  on  their  poetical  trade  in  a  joint  flock,  would  certainly  do 
44  what  they  could  to  fink  and  ruin  an  unlicenfed  adventurer, 
44  notwithftanding  I  difturbed  none  of  their  fadtories,  nor  im- 
44  ported  any  goods  they  have  ever  dealt  in.”  He  had  lived  in 
the  city  till  he  had  learned  its  note. 

That  Prince  Arthur  found  many  readers,  is  certain ;  for  in 
two  years  it  had  three  editions  ;  a  very  uncommon  inftance  of 
favourable  reception,  at  a  time  when  literary  curiofity  was 
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yet  confined  to  particular  clafles  of  the  nation.  Such  fuccefs 
naturally  raifed  animofity ;  and  Dennis  attacked  it  by  a  formal 
criticifm,  more  tedious  and  difgufting  than  the  work  which  he 
condemns.  To  this  cenfure  may  be  oppofed  the  approbation 
of  Locke  and  the  admiration  of  Molineux,  which  are  found  in 
their  printed  Letters.  Molineux  is  particularly  delighted  with 
the  fong  of  Mopas,  which  is  therefore  fubjoined  to  this  narra¬ 
tive. 

It  is  remarked  by  Pope,  that  what  a  raifes  the  hero,  often 
“  finks  the  man.”  Of  Blackmore  it  may  be  faid,  that,  as  the  po¬ 
et  finks,  the  man  rifes  ;  the  animadverfions  of  Dennis,  info- 
lent  and  contemptuous  as  they  were,  raifed  in  him  no  implaca¬ 
ble  refentment ;  he  and  his  critick  were  afterwards  friends ; 
and  in  one  of  his  latter  works  he  praifes  Dennis  as  “  equal 
“  to  Boileau  in  poetry,  and  fuperior  to  him  in  critical  abi- 
“  lities.” 

He  feems  to  have  been  more  delighted  with  praife  than  pain¬ 
ed  by  cenfure,  and,  indead  of  ilackening,  quickened  his  ca¬ 
reer.  Having  in  two  years  produced  ten  books  of  Prince  Ar¬ 
thur,  in  two  years  more  (1697)  he  fent  into  the  world  King 
Arthur  in  twelve.  The  provocation  was  now  doubled,  and  the 
refentment  of  wits  and  criticks  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  in- 
creafed  in  proportion.  He  found,  however,  advantages  more 
than  equivalent  to  all  their  outrages  ;  he  was  this  year  made 
one  of  the  phyficians  in  ordinary  to  king  William,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  by  him  to  the  honour  of  knighthood,  with  a  prefent  of 
a  gold  chain  and  medal. 

The  malignity  of  the  wits  attributed  his  knighthood  to  his 
new  poem  ;  but  king  William  was  not  very  ftudious  of  poetry, 
and  Blackmore  perhaps  had  other  merit :  for  he  fays,  in  his 
Dedication  to  Alfred,  that  “  he  had  a  greater  part  in  the  fuo> 
“  ceffion  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover  than  ever  he  had  boaded.” 

What  Blackmore  could  contribute  to  the  Succedion,  or 
what  he  imagined  himfelf  to  have  contributed,  cannot  now  be 
known.  That  he  had  been  of  confiderable  ufe,  I  doubt  not 
but  he  believed,  for  I  hold  him  to  have  been  very  honed  ;  but 
he  might  eafily  make  a  falfe  edimate  of  his  own  importance: 
thofc  whom  their  virtue  reftrains  from  deceiving  others,  are 
often  difpofed  by  their  vanity  to  deceive  themfelves.  Whe¬ 
ther  he  promoted  the  Succeffion  or  not,  he  at  lead  approved  it, 
and  adhered  invariably  to  his  principles  and  party  through  his 
whole  life. 

His  ardour  of  poetry  dill  continued;  and  not  long  after 
(1700)  he  publilhed  a  Paraphrafe  on  the  Book  of  Job,  and 
•other  parts  of  the  Scripture.  Thisperformance  Dryaen,  who 
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purfued  him  with  great  malignity,  lived  long  enough  to  ridicule 
in  a  Prologue. 

The  wits  eafily  confederated  againft  him,  as  Dryden,  whofe 
favour  they  almoft  all  courted,  was  his  profelTed  adverfary. 
He  had  befides  given  them  reafon  for  refentment,  as,  in  his  Pre¬ 
face  to  Prince  Arthur ,  he  had  faid  of  the  Dramatick  Writers 
almoft  all  that  was  alledged  afterwards  by  Collier;  but  Black- 
more’s  cenfure  was  cold  and  general,  Collier’s  was  perfonal 
and  ardent ;  Blackmore  taught  his  reader  to  diflike  what  Col¬ 
lier  incited  him  to  abhor. 

In  his  Preface  to  King  Arthur  he  endeavoured  to  gain  at 
leaft  one  friend,  and  propitiated  Congreve  by  higher  praife  of 
his  Mourning  Bride ,  than  it  has  obtained  from  any  other  cri- 
tick. 

The  fame  year  he  publiftied  a  Satire  on  Wit ;  a  proclama¬ 
tion  of  defiance  which  united  the  poets  almoft  ail  againft  him, 
and  which  brought  upon  him  lampoons  and  ridicule  from  every 
fide.  This  he  doubtlefs  forefaw,  and  evidently  defpifed  ;  nor 
ftiould  his  dignity  of  mind  be  without  its  praife,  had  he  not 
paid  the  homage  to  greatnefs  which  he  denied  to  genius,  and 
degraded  hiinfelf  by  conferring  that  authority  over  the  national 
tafte,  which  he  takes  from  the  poets,  upon  men  of  high 
rank  and  wide  influence,  but  of  lefs  wit  and  not  greater  vir¬ 
tue. 

Here  is  again  difcovered  the  inhabitant  of  Cheapfide,  whofe 
head  cannot  keep  his  poetry  unmingled  with  trade.  T o  hinder 
that  intellectual  bankruptcy  which  he  affects  to  fear,  he  will 
erect  a  Bank  for  Wit . 

In  this  poem  he  juftly  cenfured  Dryden’s  impurities,  but 
praifed  his  powers  ;  though  in  a  fubfequent  edition  he  retained 
the  fatire  and  omitted  the  praife.  What  was  his  reafon,  I 
know  not  ;  Dryden  was  then  no  longer  in  his  way. 

His  head  ftill  teemed  with  heroick  poetry;  and  (1705)  he 
publifhed  Eliza  in  ten  books.  I  am  afraid  that  the  world  was 
now  weary  of  contending  about  Blackmore’s  heroes ;  for  I  do 
not  remember  that  by  any  author,  ferious  or  comical,  I  have 
found  Eliza  either  praifed  or  blamed.  She  u  dropped,”  as  it 
feems,  u  dead-born  from  the  prefs.”  It  is  never  mentioned, 
and  was  never  feen  by  me  till  I  borrowed  it  for  the  prefent  oc- 
cafion.  Jacob  fays,  “  it  is  corrected,  and  revifed  for  another 
i(  impreffion;”  but  the  labour  of  revifion  was  thrown  away. 

From  this  time  he  turned  fome  of  his  thoughts  to  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  living  characters  ;  and  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Kit-cat 
Club ,  and  Advice  to  the  Poets  how  to  celebrate  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  ;  but  on  occafion  of  another- year  of  fuccefs,  thinking 
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himfelf  qualified  to  give  more  inftrudtion,  he  again  wrote  a 
poem  of  Advice  to  a  VP eaver  of  Papejiry,  Steele  was  then  pub* 
li filing  the  Tatler\  and  looking  round  him  for  fomething  at 
which  he  might  laugh,  unluckily  lighted  on  Sir  Richard’s 
work,  and  treated  it  with  fuch  contempt,  that,  as  Fenton  ob- 
ferves,  he  put  an  end  to  the  fpecies  of  writers  that  gave  Ad¬ 
vice  to  Painters. 

Not  long  after  (1712)  he  publiftied  Creation,  a  pbilofophical 
Poem,  which  has  been,  by  my  recommendation,  inferted  in 
the  late  collection.  Whoever  judges  of  this  by  any  other  of 
Blackmore’s  performances,  will  do  it  injury.  The  praife  given 
it  by  Addifon  {Spec.  339)  is  too  well  known  to  be  tranfcribedj 
but  fome  notice  is  due  to  the  teftimony  of  Dennis,  who  calls  it 
a  “  philofophical  Poem,  which  has  equalled  that  of  Lucretius 
“  in  the  beauty  of  its  verification,  and  infinitely  furpafTed  it  in 
Cl  the  folidity  and  ftrength  of  its  reafoning.” 

Why  an  author  furpafles  himfelf,  it  is  natural  to  enquire. 
I'  have  heard  from  Mr.  Draper,  an  eminent  bookfeller,  an  ac¬ 
count  received  by  him  from  Ambrofe  Philips,  “  That  Black- 

more,  as  he  proceeded  in  this  poem,  laid  his  manufcript 
;  from  time  to  time  before  a  club  of  wits  with  whom  he  afio- 
‘  ciated  5  and  that  every  man  contributed,  as  he  could,  either 
«  improvement  orcorreaion;  fo  that,”  faid  Philips,  “there 
‘  are  perhaps  no  where  in  the  book  thirty  lines  together  that 
“  now  ftand  as  they  were  originally  written.” 

The  relation  of  Philips,  I  fupp©fe,  was  true  ;  but  when  all 
realonable,  all  credible  allowance  is  made  for  this  friendly  re- 
vifion,  the  author  will  ftil]  retain  an  ample  dividend  of  praife ; 
for  to  him  tnuft  always  be  affigned  the  plan  of  the  work,  the 
diltnbution  of  its  parts,  the  choice  of  topicks,  the  train  of  ar- 
gument,  and,  what  is  yet  more,  the  general  predominance  of 
phuolophical  judgement  and  poetical  fpirit.  Corre&ion  fel- 
dom  effects  more  than  the  fuppreffion  of  faults :  a  happy  line 
or  a  fingle  elegance,  may  perhaps  be  added ;  but  of  a  large 
work  the  general  chara&er  muft  always  remain;  the  original 
conftitution  can  be  very  little  helped  by  local  remedies  ;  inhe- 
rent  and  radical  dullnefs  will  never  be  much  invigorated  by  ex- 
trmlick  animation.  D  1 

This  poem,  if  he  had  written  nothing  elfe,  would  have 
tranfrnitted  him  to  pofterity  among  the  firfi  favourites  of  the 
Lnghfli  Mufe  ;  but  to  make  verfes  was  his  tranfcendent  plea- 
lure,  and,  as  he  was  not  deterred  by  cenfure,  he  was  not  fati- 
ated  with  praife. 

He  deviated,  however,  fometimes  into  other  tracks  of  lite¬ 
rature,  and  condefcended  to  entertain  his  readers  with  plain 

profe. 
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profe.  When  the  Spectator  flopped,  he  confidered  the  polite 
world  as  deftitute  of  entertainment;  and,  in  concert  with  Mr. 
Hughes,  who  wrote  every  third  paper,  pubiifhed  three  times 
a  week  tne  Ley  Monajlery ,  founded  on  the  fuppofition  that 
fome  literary  men,  whofe  characters  are  deferibed,  had  retired 
to  a  houfe  in  the  country  to  enjoy  philofophical  leifure,  and 
refolved  to  inftruct  the  publick,  by  communicating  their  dif- 
quifitions  and  amufements.  Whether  any  real  perfons  were 
concealed  under  fictitious  names,  is  not  known.  The  hero  of 
the  club  is  one  Mr.  Johnfon  ;  fuch  a  conftellation  of  excel¬ 
lence,  that  his  character  lhall  not  be  fuppreffed,  though  there 
is  no  great  genius  in  the  defign,  nor  Ikill  in  the  delineation. 

“  The  firft  I  fliall  name  is  Mr.  Johnfon,  a  gentleman  that 
<c  owes  to  Nature  excellent  faculties  and  an  elevated  genius, 
“  and  to  induftry  and  application  many  acquired  accomplifh- 
<l  ments.  His  tafle  is  diftinguifhing,  juft,  and  delicate :  his 
“  judgement  clear,  and  his  reafon  ftrong,  accompanied  with  an 
“  imagination  full  of  fpirit,  of  great  compafs,  and  ftored  with 
<c  refined  ideas.  He  is  a  critick  of  the  firft  rank  ;  and,  what 
u  is  his  peculiar  ornament,  he  is  delivered  from  the  oftencati- 
“  on,  malevolence,  and  fupercilious  temper,  that  fo  often 
«  blemifh  men  of  that  character.  His  remarks  refultfrom  the 
“  nature  and  reafon  of  things,  and  are  formed  by  a  judgement 
“  free,  and  unbiafled  by  the  authority  of  thofe  who  have  lazily 
“  followed  each  other  in  the  fame  beaten  track  of  thinking, 
«  and  are  arrived  only  at  the  reputation  of  acute  grammarians 
t4  and  commentators  ;  men,  who  have  been  copying  one  ano- 
“  ther  many  hundred  years,  without  any  improvement ;  or,  if 
“  they  have  ventured  farther,  have  only  applied  in  a  mechani- 
«  cal  manner  the  rules  of  ancient  criticks  to  modern  writings, 
«  and  with  great  labour  difeovered  nothing  but  their  own  want 
“  of  judgement  and  capacity.  As  Mr.  Johnfon  penetrates  to 
«  the  bottom  of  his  fubjedt,  by  which  means  his  obfervations 
«  are  folid  and  natural,  as  well  as  delicate,  fo  his  defign  is  al- 
«  wavs  to  bring  to  light  fomething  ufeful  and  ornamental ; 
u  whence  his  character  is  the  reverie  to  theirs,  who  have  emi- 
«  nent  abilities  in  infignificant  knowledge,  and  a  great  felicity 
«  in  finding  out  trifles.  He  is  no  lefs  induftrious  to  fearch 
«  out  the  merit  of  an  author,  than  fagacious  in  difeerning  his 
{C  errors  and  defedfs  ;  and  takes  more  pleafure  in  commending 
<l  the  beauties,  than  expofing  the  blemilhes  of  a  laudable 
<c  writing  :  like  Horace,  in  a  long  work,  he  can  bear  fome  de- 
u  formities,  and  juftly  lay  them  on  the  imperfedfion  of  human 
“  nature,  Avhich  is  incapable  of  faultlefs  productions.  When 
“  an  excellent  Drama  appears  in  publick,  and  by  its  intrinfick 
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worth  attracts  a  general  applaufe,  he  is  not  flung  with  envy 
and  fpleen  ;  nor  does  he  exprefs  a  favage  nature,  infaftening 
upon  the  celebrated  author,  dwelling  upon  his  imaginary 
defeats,  and  palling  over  his  confpicuous  excellencies.  He 
“  treats  all  writers  upon  the  fame  impartial  foot ;  and  is  not, 
like  the  little  criticks,  taken  up  entirely  in  finding  out  only 
“  the  beauties  of  the  ancient,  and  nothing  but  the  errors  of  the 
“  modem  writers.  Never  did  any  one  exprefs  more  kind- 
‘  nefs  and  good-nature  to  young  and  unfinifhed  authors; 

he  promotes  their  interefts,  protects  their  reputation,  exte- 
'  nuates  their  faults,  and  fets  off  their  virtues,  and  by  his 
•  candour  guards  them  from  the  feverity  of  his  judgement. 

He  is  not  like  thofe  dry  criticks,  who  are  morofe  becaufe 
;  they  cannot  write  themfelves,  but  is  himfelf  mafter  of  a 
Sood  vein  in  poetry  ;  and  though  he  does  not  often  employ 
16  has  fometimes  entertained  his  friends  with  his  un- 
1  publilhed  performances.” 

.  The  reft  of  the  Lay  Monks  feem  to  be  but  feeble  mortals, 
in  companfon  with  the  gigantick  Johnfon;  who  vet,  with  all 
his  abilities,  and  the' help  of  the  fraternity,  could  drive  the  pub¬ 
lication  but  to  forty  papers,  which  were  afterwards  colle&ed 
into  a  volume,  and  called  in  the  title  A  Sequel  to  the  Spe£ta- 

Some  years  afterwards  (1716  and  1717)  he  publilhed  two 
volumes  of  EfTays  in  profe,  which  can  be  commended  only 
as  they  are  written  for  the  higheft  and  nobleft  purpofe,  the 
promotion  of  religion.  Blackmore’s  profe  is  not  the  profe  of 
a  poet;  for  it  is  languid,  fluggifh,  and  lifelefs ;  his  diftion  is 
neither  daring  nor  exaft,  his  flow  neither  rapid  nor  eafy,  and 
his  periods  neither  fmooth  nor  ftrong.  His  account  of  Wit 
will  /hew  with  how  little  clearnefs  he  is  content  to  think, 
and  how  little  his  thoughts  are  recommended  by  his  lan¬ 
guage.  3 

«  ;  ASat0  ltS  efficientcaufe,  Wit  owes  its  production  to  an  ex¬ 
ec  andPeculiar  temperament  in  the  conftitution  of 

«  _n  ,Pp^5.n°.r  °f  ltj  in  which  is  found  a  concurrence  of  regular 
«  c  ;XaIieQIe^CntS’  and  an  affluence  of  animal  fpirits,  re- 
«  inrtnUn  re?‘fiedto  a  great  degree  0f  purity ;  whence,  be- 
«  !ng  endowed  with  vivacity,  brightnefs,  and  celerity,  as  well 
«  !h„their  refle£hons  as  direH  motions,  they  become  proper 
«  in£™”ents  for Jhe  fprightly  operations  of  the  mind;  by 
«  T hich  means  the  imagination  can  with  great  facility  ran<re 
:  thhe™de  held  of  Nature,  contemplate  an"  infinite  Zie^of 

«  Jrif5’  r11^  V  °bfrrVlng'  the  hmilitude  and  difagreenJent 
of  thejr  feveral  qualities,  Angle  out  and  abftradt,  and  then 
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«  fuit  and  unite,  thofe  ideas  which  will  beft  ferve  its  purpofe. 
«  Hence  beautiful  allufions,  furprifing  metaphors,  and  admi- 
«  rable  fentiments,  are  always  ready  at  hand ;  and  while  the 
«  fancy  is  full  of  images,  collefted  from  innumerable  objects 
“  and  their  different  qualities,  relations,  and  habitudes,  it  can 
«  at  pleafure  drefs  a  common  notion  in  a  ftrange  but  becoming 
«  garb;  by  which,  as  before  obferved,  the  fame  thought  will 
«  appear  a  new  one,  to  the  great  (delight  and  wonder  of  the 
«  hearer.  What  we  call  genius  refults  from  this  particular 
«  happy  complexion  in  the  firft  formation  of  the  perfon  that 
«  enjoys  it,  and  is  Nature’s  gift,  but  diverfified  by  various 
«  fpecifick  charadfers  and  limitations,  as  Jtsaddive  fire  is  blend- 
«  ed  and  allayed  by  different  proportions  of  phlegm,  or  reduc- 
«  ed  and  regulated  by  the  contraft  of  oppofite  ferments. 
«  Therefore,  as  there  happens  in  the  compofition  of  facetious 
“  genius  a  greater  or  lefs,  though  ftill  an  inferior,  degree  01 
«  judgement  and  prudence,  one  man  of  wit  will  be  varied  and 
«  diftinguifhed  from  another.”  ^  . 

In  thefe  Effays  he  took  little  care  to  propitiate  the.  wits ;  for 
he  fcorns  to  avert  their  malice  at  the  expence  of  virtue  or  of 
truth. 

“  Several,  in  their  books,  have  many  farcaftical  and  Ipite- 
«  ful  ftrokes  at  religion  in  general ;  while  others  make  them- 

“  felves  pleafant  with  the  principles  of  the  Chriftian.  Of  the 

“  la  ft  kind,  this  age  has  feen  a  moft  audacious  example  in  the 
IC  book  intitled  A  Tale  of  a  Tub.  Had  this  writing  been  pub- 
«  li ffted  in  a  Pagan  or  Popifh  nation,  who  are  juftly  impati- 
“  ent  of  all  indignity  offered  to  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  their 
<l  country,  no  Joubt  but  the  author  would  have  received  the 
11  punifhinent  he  deferved.  But  the  fate  of  this  impious  buf- 
“  foon  is  very  different ;  for  in  a  Proteftant  kingdom,  zealous 
«  of  their  civil  and  religious  immunities,  he  has  not  only  ef- 
i(  caped  affronts  and  the  effeds  of  public  refentment,  but  has 
“  been  careffed  and  patronized  by  perfons  of  great  figure,  and 
u  of  all  denominations.  Violent  party-men,  who  differed  in 
lt  all  things  befides,  agreed  in  their  turn  to  fhew  particular 
«  refpedf  and  friendfhip  to  this  infolent  derider  of  the  worfhip 
“  of  his  country,  till  at  laft  the  reputed  writer  is  not  only  gone 
«  off  with  impunity,  but  triumphs  in  his  dignity  and  prefer- 
«  nient.  I  do  not  know  that  any  inquiry  or  fearch  was  ever 
“  made  after  this  writing,  or  that  any  reward  was  ever  offered 
“  for  the  difcovery  of  the  author,  or  that  the  infamous  book 
t*  was  ever  condemned  to  be  burnt  in  publick  :  whether  this 
“  proceeds  from  the  exceffive  efteem  and  love  that  men  in 

power,  during  the  late  reign,  had  for  wjt,  or  their  defea 
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K  °f  zeal  and  concern  for  the  Chriftian  religion,  will  be  de- 
termined  beft  by  thofe  who  are  beft  acquainted  with  their 
«  charader.” 

In  another  place  he  fpeaks  with  becoming  abhorrence  of  a 
godlefs  author ,  who  has  burlefqued  a  Pfalm.  This  author  was 
fuppofed  to  be  Pope,  who  publiflied  a  reward  for  any  one  that 
would  produce  the  coiner  of  the  accufation,  but  never  denied 
it ;  and  was  afterwards  the  perpetual  and  incelTant  enemy  of 
Blackmore. 

One  of  his  E flays  is  upon  the  Spleen,  which  is  treated  by 
him  fo  much  to  his  own  fatisfa&ion,  that  he  has  publifhed  the 
lame  thoughts  in  the  fame  words  ;  firft  in  the  Lay  Monajiery  ; 
then  in  the  EfTay  ;  and  then  in  the  Preface  to  a  Medical  Trea- 
tife  on  the  Spleen.  One  paflage,  which  I  have  found  already 
twice,  I  will  here  exhibit,  becaufe  I  think  it  better  imagined, 
and  better  exprefled,  than  could  be  expe&ed  from  the  common 
tenour  of  his  profe  : 

“  — As  the  feveral  combinations  of  fplenetick  madnefs  and 
H  f°l]y  Pr°duce  an  infinite  variety  of  irregular  underftandino-, 
tc  fo  the  amicable  accommodation  and  alliance  between  feveral 
“  virtues  and  vices  produce  an  equal  diverfity  in  the  difpofi- 
“  tions  and  manners  of  mankind  ;  whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that 
“  as  many  monftrous  and  abfurd  produdions  are  found  in  the 
**  moral  as  in  the  intellectual  world.  How  furprifing  is  it  to 
‘‘  obferve,  among  the  leaf;  culpable  men,  fome  whofe  minds 
are  attracted  by  Heaven  and  Earth  with  a  feeming  equal 
force;  fome  who  are  proud  of  humility;  others  who  are 
“  cenforious  and  uncharitable,  yet  felf-denying  and  devout ; 
“  fome  who  join  contempt  of  the  world  with  fordid  avarice; 

and  others  who  preferve  a  great  degree  of  piety,  with  ill- 
“  nature  and  ungoverned  paffions  !  Nor  are  inftances  of  this 
w  mconfiftent  mixture  lefs  frequent  among  bad  men,  where 
we  often,  with  admiration,  fee  perfons  at  once  generous  and 
<c  unjuft)  impious  lovers  of  their  country,  and  flagitious  he- 
«  rrf8*  §00^'natured  lharpers,  immoral  men  of  honour,  and 
hber tines  who  will  fooner  die  than  change  their  religion  ; 
and  though  it  is  true  that  repugnant  coalitions  of  fo  high  a 
((  °egree  are  found  but  in  a  part  of  mankind,  yet  none  of  the 
whole  mafs,  either  good  or  bad,  are  entirely  exempted  from 
fome  abfurd  mixture.” 

He  about  this  time  (Aug.  22,  1716)  became  one  of  the 
^  me  College  of  Phyficians  ;  and  was  foon  after  (Oil. 

x. )  chofen  Cenfor.  He  feems  to  have  arrived  late,  whatever 
was  the  reafon,  at  his  medical  honours. 

G  g  2  Having 
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Having  fucceeded  fo  well  in  his  book  on  Creation ,  by  which 
he  eftablifhed  the  great  principle  of  all  Religion,  he  thought 
his  undertaking  imperfect,  unlefs  he  likewife  enforced  the 
truth  of  Revelation  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  added  another  poem 
on  Redemption.  He  had  likewife  written,  before  his  Creation , 
three  books  on  the  Nature  of  Man. 

The  lovers  of  mufical  devotion  have  always  wifhed  for  a  more 
happy  metrical  verfion  than  they  have  yet  obtained  of  the  book 
of  Pfalms  :  this  wifh  the  piety  of  Blackmore  led  him  to  grati¬ 
fy;  and  he  produced  (1721)  A  new  Verfion  of  the  Pfalms  of 
David,  ftied  to  the  Tunes  ufed  In  Churches ;  which,  being  re¬ 
commended  by  the  archbifhops  and  many  biflhops,  obtained  a 
licence  for  its  admiffion  into  public  worfhip ;  but  no  admiffion 
has  it  yet  obtained,  nor  has  it  any  right  to  come  where  Brady 
and  Tate  have  got  pofieffion.  Blackmore’s  name  mull  be  ad¬ 
ded  to  thofe  of  many  others,  who,  by  the  fame  attempt,  h*ve 
obtained  only  thepraife  of  meaning  well. 

He  was  not  yet  deterred  from  heroick  poetry ;  there  was 
another  monarch  of  this  ifiand,  for  he  did  not  fetch  his  heroes 
from  foreign  countries,  whom  he  confidered  as  worthy  the 
Epick  Mufe,  and  he  dignified  Alfred  (1723)  with  twelve 
books.  But  the  opinion  of  the  nation  was  now  fettled  ;  a  he¬ 
ro  introduced  by  Blackmore  was  not  likely  to  find  either  re- 
fpedt  or  kindnefs;  Alfred  took  his  place  by  Eliza  in  filence 
and  darknefs :  benevolence  was  afhamed  to  favour,  and  malice 
was  weary  of  infulting.  Of  his  four  Epick  Poems,  the  firft 
had  fuch  reputation  and  popularity  as  enraged  the  criticks  ; 
the  fecond  was  at  leaft  known  enough  to  be  ridiculed ;  the  two 
laft  had  neither  friends  nor  enemies. 

Contempt  is  a  kind  of  gangrene,  which,  if  it  feizes  one  part 
of  a  charadter,  corrupts  all  the  reft  by  degrees.  Blackmore, 
being  defpifed  as  a  poet,  was  in  time  negledted  as  a  phyfician  ; 
his  practice,  which  was  once  invidioufly  great,  forfook  him  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life;  but  being  by  nature,  -or  by  principle, 
averfe  from  idlenefs,  he  employed  his  unwelcome  leifure  in 
writing  books  on  phyfick,  and  teaching  others  to  cure  thofe 
whom  he  could  himfelf  cure  no  longer.  I  know  not  whether 
I  can  enumerate  all  the  treatifes  by  which  he  has  endeavoured 
to  diffufe  the  art  of  healing  ;  /or  there  is  fcarcely  any  diftemper, 
of  dreadful  name,  which  he  has  not  taught  the  reader  how  to 
oppofe.  He  has  written  on  the  fmall-pox,  with  a  vehement 
invedtive  againft  inoculation ;  on  confumptions,  the  fpleen, 
the  gout,  the  rheumatifm,  the  king’s  evil,  the  dropfy,  the 
jaundice,  the  ftone,  the  diabetes,  and  the  plague. 
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Of  thofe  books,  if  I  had  read  them,  it  could  not  be  expeCfed 
that  I  fhould  be  able  to  give  a  critical  account.  I  have  been 
told  that  there  is  fomething  in  them  of  vexation  and  difcontent, 
difcovered  by  a  perpetual  attempt  to  degrade  phyfick  from  its 
fublimity,  and  to  reprefent  it  as  attainable  without  much  pre¬ 
vious  or  concomitant  learning.  By  the  tranfient  glances  which 
I  have  thrown  upon  them,  I  have  obferved  an  affeCfed  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  Ancients,  and  fupercilious  derifioh  of  tranfmitted 
knowledge.  Of  this  indecent  arrogance  the  following  quota¬ 
tion  from  his  Preface  to  the  Treatife  on  the  Small-pox  will 
afford  a  fpecimen ;  in  which,  when  the  reader  finds,  what  I 
fear  is  true,  that,  when  he  was  cenfuring  Hippocrates,  he  did 
not  know  the  difference  between  aphorifm  and  apophthegm ,  he 
will  not  pay  much  regard  to  his  determinations  concerning  an¬ 
cient  learning. 

“  As  for  this  book  of  Aphorifms,  it  is  like  my  lord  Bacon’s 
“  of  the  fame  title,  a  book  of  jefts,  or  a  grave  collection  of 
“  trite  and  trifling  obfervations ;  of  which,  though  many  are 
“  true  and  certain,  yet  they  fignify  nothing,  and  may  afford 
“  diverfion,  but  no  inftruCtion;  mod  of  them  being  much  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  fayings  of  the  wife  men  of  Greece,  which  yet 
“  are  fo  low  and  mean,  that  we  are  entertained  every  day  with 
u  more  valuable  fentiments  at  the  table-converfation  of  in«  ’- 
“  nious  and  learned  men.” 

I  am  unwilling,  however,  to  leave  him  in  total  difgrace, 
and  will  therefore  quote  from  another  Preface  a  paffa<?e  lei's 
reprehenfible.  & 

“  Some  gentlemen  have  been  difingenuous  and  unjuft  to 
“  me,  by  wrefting  and  forcing  my  meaning,  in  the  Preface 
to  another  book,  as  if  I  condemned  and  expofed  all  learning, 

*  thoiigh  they  knew  I  declared  that  I  greatly  honoured  and 
efteemed  all  men  of  fuperior  literature  and  erudition  ;  and  ' 
“  that  I  only  undervalued  falfe  or  fuperficial  learning,  thatfm- 
“  nifies  nothing  for  the  fervice  of  mankind  ;  and  "that  as  to 
“  phyfick,  I  exprefily  affirmed  that  learning  muft  be  joined 
“  with  native  genius  to  make  a  phyfician  of  the  firft  rank  ; 

“  but  if  thofe  talents  are  feparated,  I  afferted,  and  do  ft  ill  infill, 
that  a  man  of  native  fagacity  and  diligence  will  prove  a  more 
“  able  and  ufeful  pra-ftifer,  than  a  heavy  notional  fcholar,  en- 
“  cumbered  with  a  heap  of  confufed  ideas.” 

He  was  not  only  a  poet  and  a  phyfician,  but  produced  like— 
wife  a  work  of  a  different  kind,  A  true  and.  impartial  Hi/lory  of 
the  Confpiracy  againjl  King  William,  of  glorious  Memory ,  in 
the  Tear  1695.  1  his  I  have  never  feen,  but  fuppofe  itatleaft 
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compiled  with  integrity.  He  engaged  likewife  in  theological 
controverfy,  and  wrote  two  books  againft  the  Arians  ;  'JuJl 
Prejudices  again]}  the  Arian  Hypothecs-,  and  Modern  Arians 
unmafked.  Another  of  his  works  is  Natural  Theology,  or  Moral 
Duties  confidered  apart  faom  Pofitive  j  with  fane  Observations  on 
the  Defir cblenefs  and  Nccejfty  of  a  fupcrnatural  Revelation. 
This  was  the  laft  book  that  he  publifhed.  He  left  behind  him 
Phe  accomphfhed  Preacher ,  or  an  Effay  upon  Divine  Eloquence ; 
which  was  printed  after  his  death  by  Mr.  White  of  Nayland  in 
Eftex,  the  minifter  who  attended  his  death-bed,  and  teftified 
the  fervent  piety  of  his  laft  hours.  He  died  on  the  eighth  of 
October,  1729. 

BLACKMORE,  by  the  unremitted  enmity  of  the  wits, 
whom  he  provoked  more  by  his  virtue  than  his  dulnefs,  has 
,  been  expofed  to  worfe  treatment  than  he  defferved  ;  his  name 
was  fo  long  ufed  to  point  every  epigram  upon  dull  writers, 
that  it  became  at  laft  a  bye-word  of  contempt :  but  it  deferves 
obfervation,  that  malignity  takes  hold  only  of  his  writings, 
and  that  his  life  paffed  without  reproach,  even  when  his  bold- 
nefs  of  reprehenfion  naturally  turned  upon  him  many  eyes  defi-r 
rous  to  efpy  faults,  which  many  tongues  would  have  made 
hafte  to  publifh.  But  thofe  who  could  not  blame  could  at  leaft 
forbear  to  praife,  and  therefore  of  his  private  life  and  domeftick 
character  there  are  no  memorials. 

As  an  author  he  may  jullly  claim  the  honours  of  magnani¬ 
mity.  The  incelTant  attacks  of  his  enemies,  whether  ferious 
or  merry,  are  never  difcovered  to  have  difturbed  his  quiet,  or 
to  have  leflened  his  confidence  in  himfelf:  they  neither  awed 
him  to  filence  nor  to  caution  ;  they  neither  provoked  him  to 
petulance,  nor  deprefied  him  to  complaint.  While  the  diftri- 
butors  of  literary  fame  were  endeavouring  to  depreciate  and 
degrade  him,  he  either  defpifed  or  defined  them,  wrote  on 
as  he  had  written  before,  and  never  turned  afide  to  quiet  them 
by  civility,  or  reprefs  them  by  confutation. 

He  depended  with  great  fecurity  on  his  own  powders,  and 
perhaps  was  for  that  reafon  lefs  diligent  in  perufing  books.  His 
literature  was,  I  think,  but  fmall.  What  he  knew  of  antiqui¬ 
ty,  I  fufpedl  him  to  have  gathered  from  modern  compilers  : 
but,  though  he  could  not  boaft  of  much  critical  knowledge, 
his  mind  was  fiored  with  general  principles,  and  he  left 
minute  refearches  to  thofe  whom  he  confidered  as  little 
minds. 
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With  this  difpofition  he  wrote  moft  of  his  poems.  Having 
formed  a  magnificent  defign,  he  was  carelefs  of  particular  and 
fubord  in  ate  elegances  ;  he  ftudied  no  niceties  of  verification; 
he  waited  for  no  felicities  of  fancy;  but  caught  his  firft  thoughts 
in  his  firft  words  in  which  they  were  prefented :  nor  does  it 
appear  that  he  faw  beyond  his  own  performances,  or  had  ever 
elevated  his  ideas  to  that  ideal  perfedtion  which  every  genius 
born  to  excel  is  condemned  always  to  purfue,  and  never  over¬ 
take.  In  the  firft  fuggeftions  of  his  imagination  he  acquiefc- 
ed;  he  thought  them  good,  and  did  not  feek  for  better.  His 
works  may  be  read  a  long  time  without  the  occurrence  of  a 
fingle  line  that  ftands  prominent  from  the  reft. 

The  poem  on  Creation  has,  however,  the  appearance  of 
more  circumfpedtion ;  it  wants  neither  harmony  of  numbers, 
accuracy  of  thought,  nor  elegance  of  didtion ;  it  has  either 
been  written  with  great  care,  or,  what  cannot  be  imagined 
of  fo  long  a  work,  with  fuch  felicity  as  made  care  lefs  ne- 
ceflary. 

Its  two  conftituent  parts  are  ratiocination  and  defcription. 
To  reafon  in  verfe,  is  allowed  to  be  difficult ;  but  Blackmore 
not  only  reafons  in  verfe,  but  very  often  reafons  poetically ; 
and  finds  the  aft  of  uniting  ornament  with  ftrength,  and  eafe 
with  clofenefs.  This  is  a  fkill  which  Pope  might  have  conde¬ 
scended  to  learn  from  him,  when  he  needed  it  fo  much  in  his 
Moral  Eflays. 

In  his  defcriptions  both  of  life  and  nature,  the  poet  and  the 
philofopher  happily  co-operate ;  truth  is  recommende.d  by  ele 
gance,  and  elegance  fuftained  by  truth. 

In  the  ftrudture  and  order  of  the  poem,  not  only  the  greater 
parts  are  properly  confecutive,  but  the  didadtick  and  ifiuftra- 
tive  paragraphs  are  fo  happily  mingled,  that  labour  is  relieved 
by  pleafure,  and  the  attention  is  led  on  through  a  long  fuccef- 
fion  of  varied  excellence  to  the  original  pofition,  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  wifdom  and  of  virtue. 
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AS  the  heroick  poems  of  Blackmore  are  now  little  read, 
it  is  thought  proper  to  infert,  as  a  fpecimen  from  Prince 
Arthur ,  the  fong  of  Mopas  mentioned  by  Molineux. 


But  that  which  Arthur  with  moll  pleafure  heard 
Were  noble  {trains,  by  Mopas  fung  the  bard, 

Who  to  his  harp  in  lofty  verfe  began. 

And  through  the  lecret  maze  of  Nature  ran. 

He  the  Great  Spirit  fung,  that  all  things  fill'd, 

That  the  tumultuous  waves  of  Chaos  hill'd  ; 

Whole  nod  dilpos’d  the  jarring  feeds  to  peace, 

And  made  the  wars  of  hoftile  Atoms  ceafe. 

All  Beings,  we  in  fruitful  Nature  find, 

Proceeded  from  the  Great  Eternal  Mind; 

Streams  of  his  unexhaufted  fpring  of  power, 

And,  cheriih’d  with  his  influence,  endure. 

He  ipread  the  pure  cerulean  fields  on  high. 

And  arch'd  the  chambers  of  the  vaulted  Iky, 

Which  he,  to  fuit  their  glory  with  their  height, 

Adorn’d  with  globes,  that  reel,  as  drunk  with  light. 

His  hand  diredled  all  the  tuneful  fpheres, 

He  turn’d  their  orbs,  and  polifh'd  all  the  liars. 

He  fill’d  the  Sun’s  vail  lamp  with  golden  light, 

And  bid  the  lilver  Moon  adorn  the  night. 

He  Ipread  the  airy  Ocean  without  lhores, 

Where  birds  are  wafted  with  their  feather’d  oars. 

Then  fung  the  bard  how  the  light  vapours  rife 
Prom  the  warm  earth,  and  cloud  the  finding  Ikies. 

He  fung  how  fome,  chill’d  in  their  airy  flight, 

Fall  fcatter’d  down  in  pearly  dew  by  night; 

How  fome,  rais'd  higher,  fit  in  fecret  fleams 
On  the  refiecled  points  of  bounding  beams. 

Till,  chiil’d  with  cold,  they  lhade  th’  etherial  plain, 

Then  on  the  thirfty  earth  defcend  in  rain  ; 

How  fome,  w'hofe  parts  a  flight  contexture  Ihow, 

Sink  hovering  through  the  air,  in  fleecy  fnow  ; 

How  part  is  lpun  in  fiiken  threads,  and  clings 
Entangled  in  the  grafs  in  glewy  firings; 

How  others  llamp  to  Hones,  with  ruining  found 
Fall  from  their  cryfial  quarries  to  the  ground ; 

How  fome  are  laid  in  trains,  that  kindled  fly, 

Inharmiefs  fires  by  night,  about  the  Iky  ; 

How  fome  in  winds  blow  with  impetuous  force, 

And  carry  ruin  where  they  bend  their  courfe. 

While  fome  confpire  to  form  a  gentle  breeze, 

To  fan  the  air,  and  play  among  the  trees  $ 
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How  fome,  enrag'd,  grow  turbulent  and  loud, 

Pent  in  the  bowels  of  a  frowning  cloud. 

That  cracks,  as  if  the  axis  of  the  world 
Was  broke,  and  Heaven's  bright  towers  were  downwards 
hurl’d. 

He  fung  how  earth's  wide  ball,  at  Jove’s  command. 

Did  in  the  midfl  on  airy  columns  Hand ; 

And  how  the  foul  of  plants,  in  prifon  held, 

And  bound  with  lluggilh  fetters,  lies  conceal’d. 

Till  with  the  fpring’s  warm  beams,  almoft  releas’d 
Prom  the  dull  weight,  with  which  it  lay  oppreft, 

Its  vigour  fpreads,  and  makes  the  teeming  earth 
Heave  up,  and  labour  with  the  fprouting  birth; 

The  aCtive  fpirit  freedom  feeks  in  vain. 

It  only  works  and  t wills  a  ilronger  chain; 

Urging  its  prifon 's  fides  to  break  a  way. 

It  makes  that  wider,  where  'tis  forc’d  to  ltay 
Till,  having  form'd  its  living  houfe,  it  rears 
Its  head,  and  in  a  tender  plant  appears. 

Hence  fprings  the  oak,  the  beauty  of  the  grove, 

Whofe  ftately  trunk  fierce  ftorms  can  fcarcely  move. 

Hence  grows  the  cedar,  hence  the  fwelling  vine 
Does  round  the  elm  its  purple  clufters  twine. 

Hence  painted  flowers  the  fmiling  gardens  blefs, 

Both  with  their  fragrant  feent  and  gaudy  drefs. 

Hence  the  white  lily  in  full  beauty  grows. 

Hence  the  blue  violet,  and  blulhing  rofe. 

He  fung  how  fun-beams  brood  upon  the  earth. 

And  in  the  glebe  hatch  fuch  a  numerous  birth ; 

Which  way  the  genial  warmth  in  Summer  ilormt 
Turns  putrid  vapours  to  a  be$  of  worms; 

How  rain,  transform’d  by  this  prolifick  power. 

Falls  from  the  clouds  an  animated  fhower. 

He  fung  the  embryo’s  growth  within  the  womlfc 
And  how  the  parts  their  various  lhapes  alfume. 

With  what  rare  art  the  wonderous  ftruclure’s  wrought. 
From  one  crude  mafs  to  fuch  perfection  brought : 

4.  hat  no  part  ufelefs,  none  mifplac’d  we  fee, 

None  are  forgot,  and  more  would  monlirous  bej” 
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The  brevity  with  which  I  am  to  write  the  account  of 
ELIJAH  FENTON,  is  not  the  effe£l  of  indifference  or 
negligence.  I  have  fought  intelligence  among  his  relations  in 
his  native  country,  but  have  not  obtained  it. 

He  was  born  near  Newcaftlein  Staffordftiire,  of  an  ancient 
family*,  whofe  eftate  was  very  confiderable  j  but  he  was  the 
youngeft  of  twelve  children,  and  being  therefore  neceffarily 
deftined  to  fome  lucrative  employment  was  fent  firft  to  fchool, 

and 

*  He  was  bom  at  Shelton,  near  Newcaftle,  May  to,  1683; 
and  was  the  youngeft  of  eleven  children  of  John  Fenton,  an  at¬ 
torney  at  law,  and  one  of  the  coroners  for  the  county  of  Stafford. 
His  father  died  in  1694^  and  his  grave,  in  the  church-yard  of 
Stoke  upon  Trent,  is  diftinguilhed,  by  the  following  elegant  Latin 
infcription  from  the  pen  of  his  fon ; 
r  H.  S.  E. 

Joannes  Fentqh 
de  Shelton 

antiqua  ftirpe  generofus ; 
juxta  reliquias  conjugis 
Catharine 
forma,  moribus,  pietate, 
optimo  viro  digniflimse  : 

Qui 

intemerata  in  eccleftam  fide, 
et  virtutibus  intaminatis  enituit ; 
necnon  ingenii  lepore 
bonis  artibus  expoliti, 
ic  animo  erga  omnes  benevolo, 
flbi  fuifque  jucundus  vixit. 
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and  afterwards  to  Cambridge*,  but,  with  many  other  wile 
and  other  virtuous  men,  who  at  that  time  of  difcord  and  de¬ 
bate  confulted  confidence,  whether  well  or  ill  informed,  more 
than  intereft,  he  doubted  the  legality  of  the  government,  and 
refufing  to  qualify  himfelf  for  publick  employment  by  the  oaths 
required,  left  the  univerfity  without  a  degree;  but  I  never 
heard  that  the  enthufiafm  of  oppofition  impelled  him  to  fepara- 
tion  from  the  Church. 

By  this  perverfenefs  of  integrity  he  was  driyen  out  a  com¬ 
moner  of  Nature,  excluded  from  the  regular  modes  of  profit 
•  and  profperity,  and  reduced  to  pick  up  a  livelihood  uncertain 
and  fortuitous ;  but  it  muft  be  remembered  that  he  kept  his 
name  unfullied,  and  never  fuftered  himfelf  to  be  reduced,  like 
too  many  of  the  fame  fedt,  to  mean  arts  and  di  (honourable 
fhifts.  Whoever  mentioned  Fenton,  mentioned  him  with 
honour. 

The  life  that  pafTes  in  penury,  muft  necefTarily  pafs  in  ob- 
fcurity.  It  is  impofiible  to  trace  Fenton  from  year  to  year,  or 
to  difcover  what  means  he  ufed  for  his  fupport.  He  was  a 
while  fecretary  to  Charles  earl  of  Orrery  in  Flanders,  and 
tutor  to  his  young  fon,  who  afterwards  mentioned  him  with 
great  efteem  and  tendernefs.  He  was  at  one  time  affiftant  in 
the  fchool  of  Mr.  Bonwicke  in  Surrey ;  and  at  another 
kept  a  fchool  for  himfelf  at  Sevenoaks  in  Kent,  which  he 
brought  into  reputation  ;  but  was  perfuaded  to  leave  it  ( 1710) 
by  Mr.  St.  John,  with  promifes  of  a  more  honourable  employ¬ 
ment. 

His  opinions,  as  he  was  a  Nonjuror,  feem  not  to  have  been 
remarkably  rigid.  He  wrote  with  great  zeal  and  affedtion  the 
praifes  of  queen  Anne,  and  very  willingly  and  liberally  exr 
tolled  the  duke  cf  Marlborough,  when  he  was  (1707)  at  the 
height  of  his  glory. 

He  exprefled  ftill  more  attention  to  Marlborough  and  his 
family  by  an  elegiack  Paftoral  on  the  marquis  of  Blandford, 
which  could  be  prompted  only  by  refpedt  or  kindnefs ;  for 

neither 


Pecem  annos  uxori  dileftas  fuperftes 
magnum  fui  defiderium  bonis 
omnibus  reliquit, 

Anno  I  Salutis  human*  1694, 
l  aetatis  fuse  56. 

See  Gent.  Mag.  1791,  vol.  LXI.  p.  703.  N. 

*  He  was  entered  of  Jefus  College,  and  took  a  Bachelor's  de¬ 
gree  in  1704;  but  it  appears  by  the  lift  of  Cambridge  graduates 
that  he  removed  in  1726  to  Trinity  Hall.  N. 
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neither  the  duke  nor  dutchefs  defired  the  praife,  or  liked  the 
coft  of  patronage. 

The  elegance  of  his  poetry  entitled  him  to  the  company  of 
the  wits  of  his  time,  and  the  amiablenefs  of  his  manners  mads 
him  loved  wherever  he  was  known.  Of  his  friendlhip  to 
Southern  and  Pope  there  are  lafting  monuments. 

He  publifhed  in  1707  a  collection  of  poems. 

By  Pope  he  was  once  placed  in  a  ftation  that  might  have 
been  of  great  advantage.  Craggs,  when  he  was  advanced  to 
befecretary  of  ftate  (about  1720),  feeling  his  want  of  litera¬ 
ture,  defired  Pope  to  procure  him  an  inftruCtor,  by  whofe 
help  he  might  fupply  the  deficiencies  of  his  education.  Pope 
recommended  Fenton,  in  whom  Craggs  found  all  that  he  was 
Peeking.  There  was  now  a  profpect  of  eafe  and  plenty,  for 
Fenton  had  merit,  and  Craggs  had  generofity  :  but  the  fmall- 
pox  fuddenly  put  an  end  to  the  pleafing  expectation. 

When  Pope,  after  the  great  fuccefs  of  his  Iliad ,  undertook 
the  Odyjfey ,  being  as  it  feems,  weary  of  tranflating,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  engage  auxiliaries.  Twelve  books  he  took  to 
himfelf,  and  twelve  he  diftributed  between  Broome  and  Fen¬ 
ton:  the  books  allotted  to  Fenton  were  the  firft,  the  fourth, 
the  nineteenth,  and  the  twentieth.  It  is  obfervable,  that  he 
did  not  take  the  eleventh,  which  he  had  before  tranflated  into 
blank  verfe ;  neither  did  Pope  claim  it,  but  committed  it  to 
Broome.  How  the  two  alfociates  performed  their  parts  is  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  poetry,  who  have  never  been  able  to 
aiftinguifh  their  books  from  thofe  of  Pope. 

In  1723  was  performed  his  tragedy  of  Mariamne ;  to  which 
Southern,  at  whofe  houfe  it  was  written,  is  faid  to  have  con¬ 
tributed  fuch  hints  as  his  theatrical  experience  fupplied.  When 
it  was  Ihewn  to  Cibber,  it  was  rejeCted  by  him,  with  the  ad¬ 
ditional  infolence  of  advifing  Fenton  to  engage  himfelf  in  fome 
employment  of  honeft  labour,  by  which  he  might  obtain  that 
fupport  which  he  could  never  hope  from  his  poetry.  The 
play  was  aCted  at  the  other  theatre ;  and  the  brutal  petulance 
of  Cibber  was  confuted,  though,  perhaps,  not  afhamed,  by 
general  applaufe.  Fenton’s  profits  are  faid  to  have  amounted 
to  near  a  thoufand  pounds,  with  which  he  difcharged  a  debt 
contracted  by  his  attendance  at  court. 

Fenton  feems  to  have  had  fome  peculiar  l'yftem  of  verfifica-? 
tion.  Mariamne  is  written  in  lines  of  ten  fyllables,  with  few 
of  thofe  redundant  terminations  which  the  drama  not  only  ad¬ 
mits  but  requires,  as  more  nearly  approaching  to  real  dialogue. 
The  tenor  of  his  verfe  is  fo  uniform  that  it  cannot  be  thought 
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oafual ;  and  yet  upon  what  principle  he  fo  conftrucled  it,  is 
difficult  to  difcover. 

The  mention  of  his  play  brings  to  my  mind  a  very  trifling 
occurrence.  Fenton  was  one  day  in  the  company  of  Broome 
his  aflociate,  and  Ford,  a  clergyman,  at  that  time  too  well 
known,  whofe  abilities,  inftead  of  furnishing  convivial  mer¬ 
riment  to  the  voluptuous  and  diflolute,  might  have  enabled 
him  to  excel  among  the  virtuous  and  the  wife.  They  deter¬ 
mined  all  to  fee  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor ,  which  was  a  died 
that  night;  and  Fenton,  as  a  dramatick  poet,  took  them  to 
the  ftage-door ;  where  the  door-keeper  enquiring  who  they 
were,  was  told  that  they  were  three  very  necelTary  mei\,  Ford, 
Broome,  and  Fenton.  The  name  in  the  play,  which  Pope 
reftored  to  Brook ,  was  then  Broome. 

It  was  perhaps  after  this  play  that  he  undertook  to  revife 
the  punctuation  of  Milton’s  Poems,  which,  as  the  author 
neither  wrote  the  original  copy  nor  corrected  the  prefs,  was 
fuppofed  capable  of  amendment.  To  this  edition  he  pre¬ 
fixed  a  Ihort  and  elegant  account  of  Milton’s  life,  written  at 
once  with  tendernefs  and  integrity. 

He  publifhed  likewife  (1729)  a  very  fplendid  edition  of 
Waller,  with  notes  often  ufeful,  often  entertaining,  but  too 
much  extended  by  long  quotations  from  Clarendon.  Illuf- 
trations  drawn  from  a  book  fo  eafily  confuted,  fhould  be  made 
by  reference  rather  than  tranfcription. 

The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  calm  and  pleafant.  The  re- 
lid  of  Sir  William  Trumbull  invited  him,  by  Pope’s  recom¬ 
mendation,  to  educate  her  fon ;  whom  he  firft  intruded  at 
home,  and  then  attended  to  Cambridge.  The  lady  afterwards 
detained  him  with  her  as  the  auditor  of  her  accounts.  He 
often  wandered  to  London,  and  amufed  himfelf  with  the  con- 
verfation  of  his  friends. 

He  died  in  1730,  at  Eafthampftead  in  Berkshire,  the  feat  of 
lady  TrumbuU  ;  and  Pope,  who  had  been  always  his  friend, 
honoured  him  with  an  epitaph,  of  which  he  borrowed  the  two 
firft  lines  from  Crafhaw. 

Fenton  was  tall  and  bulky,  incl.ned  to  corpulence,  which 
he  did  not  leffen  by  much  exercife  ;  for  he  was  very  fluggifti 
and  fedentary,  rofe  late,  and  when  he  had  rifen,  fat  down  to 
nis  book  or  papers.  A  woman  that  once  waited  on  him  in 
a  lodging,  told  him,  as  fhe  faid,  that  he  would  “  lie  a-bed, 
“  and  be  fed  with  a  fpoon.”  Phis,  however,  was  not  the 
worft  that  might  have  been  prognofticated  ;  for  Pope  fays,  in 
his  Letter*  that  “  he  died  of  indolence;”  but  his  immediate 
diftemper  was  the  gout. 
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Of  bis  morals  and  his  converfation  the  account  is  uniform  ; 
he  was  never  named  but  with  praife  and  fondnefs,  as  a  man 
inthehigheft  degree  amiable  and  excellent.  Such  was  the 
character  given  him  by  the  earl  of  Orrery,  his  pupil;  fuch 
is  the  teftimony  of  Pope*  ;  and  fuch  were  the  fuffrages  of  all 
who  could  boaft  of  his  acquaintance. 

By  a  former  writer  of  his  Life  a  llory  is  told,  which  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten.  He  ufed,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  time, 
to  pay  his  relations  in  the  country  a  yearly  vifit.  At  an  enter¬ 
tainment  made  for  the  family  by  his  elder  brother,  he  obferved, 
that  one  of  his  fillers,  who  had  married  unfortunately,  was 
abfent ;  and  found,  upon  enquiry,  that  dillrefs  had  made  her 
thought  unworthy  of  invitation.  As  Ihe  was  at  no  great  dif- 
tance,  he  refufed  to  fit  at  the  table  till  Ihe  was  called,  and,  when 
{he  had  taken  her  place,  u'as  careful  to  fhew  her  particular  at¬ 
tention. 

His  collection  of  poems  is  now  to  be  confidered.  The  ode 
to  the  Sun  is  written  upon  a  common  plan,  without  uncom¬ 
mon  fentiments  ;  but  its  greateft  fault  is  its  length.  No  poem 
fhouldbe  long  of  which  the  purpofe  is  only  to  ftrike  the  fancy, 
without  enlightening  the  underftanding  by  precept,  ratiocina¬ 
tion,  or  narrative.  A  blaze  ftrlt  pleafes,  and  then  tires  the 

fight- 

Of  Flore lio  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  it  is  an  occafional 
paftoral,  which  implies  fomething  neither  natural  nor  artificial^ 
neither  comick  nor  ferious. 

The  next  ode  is  irregular,  and  therefore  defective.  As 
the  fer.timents  are  pious,  they  cannot  eafily  be  new;  for  what 
can  be  added  to  topicks  on  which  fucceilive  ages  have  been 
employed  ! 

Of  the  Paraphrafe  on  Ifaiah  nothing  very  favourable  can 
be  faid.  Sublime  and  folemn  profe  gains  little  by  a  change  to 
blank  verfe;  and  the  paraphraft  has  deferted  his  original,  by 
admitting  images  not  Afiatick,  at  leaft  not  Judaical: 

- Returning  Peace, 

Dove-  eyed,  and  rob’d  in  white— 

Of  his  petty  poems  fome  are  very  trifling,  without  any 
thing  to  be  praifed  either  in  the  thought  or  expreffion.  He 
is  unlucky  in  his  competition  ;  he  tells  the  fame  idle  tale  with 
Congreve,  and  does  not  tell  it  fo  well.  He  tranflates  from 
Ovid  the  fame  epiftls  as  Pope ;  but  I  am  afraid  not  with 
equal  happinefs. 
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To  examine  his  performances  one  by  one  would  be  tedious. 
His  tranflation  from  Homer  into  blank  verfe  will  find  few 
readers,  while  another  can  be  had  in  rhyme.  The  piece  ad- 
drelTed  to  Lambarde  is  no  difagreeable  fpecimen  of  epiflolary 
poetry ;  and  his  ode  to  the  lord  Gower  was  pronounced  by 
Pope  the  next  ode  in  the  Englifh  language  to  Dry  den’s 
Cecilia.  Fenton  may  be  j  uftly  ftyled  an  excellent  verfifier 
and  a  good  poet. 

WHATEVER  I  have  faid  of  Fenton  is  confirmed  by 
Pope  in  a  letter,  by  which  he  communicated  to  Broome  an 
account  of  his  death. 

T  0 

The  Revd.  Mr.  BROOME 
At  Fulham,  near  HaRlestone 
Nor 

[By  Beccles  Bag.]  Suffolke 

D*  SIR. 

T  Intended  to  write  to  you  on  this  melancholy  fubjedl,  the 
-*■  death  of  Mr. Fenton,  before  yrs  came;  but  flay’d  to  have 
informd  myfelf  &  you  of  ye  circumftances  of  it.  All  I  hear 
is,  that  he  felt  a  Gradual  Decay,  tho  fo  early  in  Life,  &  was 
declining  for  5  or  6  months.  It  was  not,  as  I  apprehended, 
the  Gout  in  his  Stomach,  but  I  believe  rather  a  Complication 
firft  of  Grofs  Humours,  as'  he  was  naturally  corpulent,  not 
difcharging  themfelves,  as  he  ufed  no  fort  of  Exercife.  No 
man  better  bore  ye  approaches  of  his  DifTolution  (as  I  am 
told)  or  with  lefs  oflentation  yielded  up  his  Being.  The  great 
Modefly  wch  you  know  was  natural  to  him,  and  ye  great 
Contempt  he  had  for  all  Sorts  of  Vanity  &  Parade,  never 
appeared  more  than  in  his  laft  moments  :  He  had  a  confcious 
Satisfaction  (no  doubt)  in  acting  right,  in  feeling  himfelf 
honell,  true,  &  unpretending  to  more  than  was  his  own.  So 
he  dyed,  as  he  lived,  with  that  fecret,  yet  fufficient,  Con¬ 
tentment. 

As  to  any  Papers  left  behind  him,  I  dare  fay  they  can  be 
but  few;  for  this  reafon,  He  never  wrote  out  of  Vanity,  or 
thought  much  of  the  Applaufe  of  Men.  I  know  an  Inflance 
where  he  did  his  utmoft  to  conceal  his  own  merit  that  way ; 
and  if  we  join  to  this  his  natural  Love  of  Eafe,  I  fancy  we 
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rouft  expert  little  of  this  fort :  at  leaft  I  hear  of  none  except 
fome  few  further  remarks  on  Waller  (wch  his  cautious  integrity 
made  him  leave  an  01  der  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Tonfon)  and  per¬ 
haps,  tho’  tis  many  years  llnce  I  faw  it,  a  Tranflation  of  y<? 
fir  It  Book  of  Oppian.  He  had  began  a  Tragedy  of  Dion, 
but  made  fmail  progrefs  in  it. 

As  to  his  other  Affairs,  he  dyed  poor,  but  honeft,  leaving 
no  Debts,  or  Legacies  ;  except  of  a  few  pds  to  Mr.  Trumbull 
and  my  Lady,  in  token  of  refpedf,  Gratefulnefs,  &  mutual 
Efteem. 

I  fhall  with  pleafure  take  upon  me  to  draw  this  amiable, 
quiet,  deferving,  unpretending  Chriftian  and  Philofophical 
character,  in  His  Epitaph.  There  Truth  may  be  fpoken  in  a 
few  words :  as  for  Flourifh,  &  Oratory,  &  Poetry,  I  leave 
them  to  younger  and  more  lively  Writers,  fuch  as  love  writing 
for  writing  fake,  &  wd  rather  fhew  their  own  Fine  Parts, 
yn  Report  the  valuable  ones  of  any  other  man.  So  the  Elegy 
I  renounce. 

I  condole  with  you  from  my  heart,  on  the  lofs  of  fo  worthy 
a  man,  and  a  Friend  to  us  both.  Now  he  is  gone,  I  muft  tell 
you  he  has  done  you  a  many  a  good  office,  &  fet  your  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  faireft  light  to  fome  who  either  miftook  you,  or 
knew  you  not.  I  doubt  not  he  has  done  the  fame  for  me. 

Adieu :  Let  us  love  his  Memory,  and  profit  by  his  exam¬ 
ple.  I  am  very  fincertely 

DR  S  I  R 

Your  affe&ionate 
&  real  Servant 

A.  POPE. 


Aug.  29th,  1730. 
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J  OHN  GAY,  defcended  from  an  old  family  that  had  been 
long  in  pofleflion  of  the  manour  of  *  Goldworthy  in  De- 
vonfhire,.  was  born  in  1688,  at  or  near  Barnftaple,  where  he 
was  educated  by  Mr.  Luck,  who  taught  the  fchool  of  that 
town  with  good  reputation,  and,  a  little  before  he  retired  from 
it,  publifhed  a  volume  of  Latin  and  Englifh  verfes.  Under 
fuch  a  mafter  he  was  likely  to  form  a  tafte  for  poetry.  Being 
born  without  profpedt  of  hereditary  riches,  he  was  fent  to 
London  in  his  youth,  and  placed  apprentice  with  a  filk- 
mercer. 

How  long  he  continued  behind  the  counter,  or  with  what 
degree  of  foftnefs  and  dexterity  he  received  and  accommodated 
the  Ladies,  as  he  probably  took  no  delight  in  telling  it,  is  not 
known.  The  report  is,  that  he  was  loon  weary  of  either  the 
reftraint  or  fervility  of  his  occupation,  and  eafily  perfuaded  his 
mafter  to  difcharge  him. 

The  dutchefs  of  Monmouth,  remarkable  for  inflexible  perfe- 
verance  in  her  demand  to  be  treated  as  a  princefs,  in  1712 
took  Gay  into  her  fervice  as  fecretary  :  by  quitting  a  {hop  for 
fuch  fervice,  he  might  gain  leifure,  but  he  certainly  advanced 
little  in  the  boaft  of  independence.  Of  his  leifure  he  made  fo 
good  ufe,  that  he  publifhed  next  year  a  poem  on  Rural  Sports , 
and  infcribedit  to  Mr.  Pope,  who  was  then  riftng  faft  into  re¬ 
putation.  Pope  was  pleafedwith  the  honour  ;  and  when  hebe- 
V<?L.  V.  H  h  came 

*  Goldworthy  does  not  appear  in  the  Villare.  Dr.  J. 
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came  acquainted  with  Gay,  found  fuch  attraift'ons  in  his  man¬ 
ners  and  converfation,  that  he  feems  to  have  received  him  into 
his  inmoft  confidence  ;  and  a  friendfhip  was  formed  between 
them  which  lafted  to  their  reparation  by  death,  without  any 
known  abatement  on  either  part.  Gay  was  the  general  favou¬ 
rite  of  the  whole  afTociation  of  wits  ;  but  they  regarded  him  as 
a  play-fellow  rather  than  a  partner,  and  treated  him  with  more 
fondnefs  than  refpeft. 

Next  year  he  published  The  Shepherd’s  Week ,  fix  Enghfh. 
paftorals,  in  which  the  images  are  drawn  from  real  life,  fuch  as 
it  appears  among  the  rufticks  in  parts  of  England  remote  from 
London.  Steele,  in  fome  papers  of  the  Guardian ,  had  praifed 
Ambrofe  Philips,  as  the  Paftoral  writer  that  yielded  only  to 
Theocritus,  Virgil,  and  Spenfer.  Pope  who  had  alfo  publifh- 
ed  Paftorals,  not  pleafed  to  be  overlooked,  drew  up  a  compa- 
rifon  of  his  own  compofitions  with  thofe  of  Philips,  |n  which 
he  covertly  gave  himfelf  the  preference,  while  he  feemed  to 
difown  it.  Not  content  with  this,  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  in¬ 
cited  Gay  to  write  The  Shepherd’s  Week ,  to  {hew,  that  if  it  be 
neceflary  to  copy  nature  with  minutenefs,  rural  life  muft  be 
exhibited  fuch  as  groftnefs  and  ignorance  have  made  it.  So 
far  the  plan  was  reafonable  ;  but  the  Paftorals  are  introduced 
by  a  Proemc ,  written  with  fuch  imitation  as  they  could  attain  of 
obfelete  language,  and  by  confequence  in  a  ftyle  that  was 
never  fpoken  nor  written  in  any  language  or  in  any  place. 

But  the  effect  of  reality  and  truth  became  confpicuous,  even 
when  the  intention  was  to  fhew  them  groveling  and  degraded. 
Thefe  Paftorals  became  popular,  and  were  read  with  delight  as 
juft  reprefentations  of  rural  manners  and  occupations,  by  thofe 
who  had  no  intereft  in  the  rivalry  of  the  poets,  nor  knowledge 
of  the  critical  difpute. 

In  17 1 3  he  brought  a  comedy  called  The  Wife  of  Bath  upon 
the  ftage,  but  it  received  noapplaufe  :  he  printed  it,  however  ; 
and  feventeen  years  after,  having  altered  it,  and,  as  he  thought, 
adapted  it  more  to  the  publick  tafte,  he  offered  it  again  to  the 
.town  ;  but,  though  he  was  flufhed  with  the  fuccefs  of  the 
Beggar’s  Opera ,  had  the  mortification  to  fee  it  again  rejected. 

In  the  laft  year  of  queen  Anne’s  life,  Gay  was  made  fecre- 
tary  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  ambafiador  to  the  court  of  Hano¬ 
ver.  This  was  a  ftation  that  naturally  gave  him  hopes  of 
kindnefs  from  every  party;  but  the  queen’s  death  put  an  end 
to  her  favours,  and  he  had  dedicated  his  Shepherd’s  Week  to 
Bolingbroke,  which  Swift  confidered  as  the  crime  that  ob- 
ftruifted  all  kindnefs  from  the  houfe  of  Planover. 
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He  did  iTot,  however,  omit  to  improve  the  right  which  his 
office  had  given  him  to  the  notice  of  the  royal  family.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  princefs  of  Wales,  he  wrote  a  poem,  and  obtain¬ 
ed  fo  much  favour,  that  both  the  prince  and  princefs  went  to 
fee  his  What  d’ye  call  it ,  a  kind  of  mock-tragedy,  in  which 
the  images  were  comick,  and  the  aCtion  grave ;  fo  that,  as 
Pope  relates,  Mr.  Cromwell,  who  could  not  hear  what  was 
faid,  was  at  a  lofs  how  to  reconcile  the  laughter  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  with  the  folemnity  of  the  fcene. 

Of  this  performance  the  value  certainly  is  but  little;  but  it 
was  one  of  the  lucky  trifles  that  give  pleafure  by  novelty,  and 
was  fo  much  favoured  by  the  audience,  that  envy  appeared 
againft  it  in  the  form  of  criticifm;  and  Griffin,  a  player,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Theobald,  a  man  afterwards  more  re¬ 
markable,  produced  a  pamphlet  called  The  Key  to  the  What 
d’ye  call  it',  which,  fays  Gay,  “calls  me  a  blockhead,  and  Mr. 
“  Pope  a  knave.” 

But  Fortune  has  always  been  inconftant.  Not  long  after¬ 
wards  (1717)  he  endeavoured  to  entertain  the  town  with 
Three  Hours  after  Marriage-,  a  comedy  written,  as  there  is 
fufficient  reafon  for  believing,  by  the  joint  affiftance  of  Pope 
and  Arbuthnot.  One  purpofe  of  it  was  to  bring  into  con¬ 
tempt  Dr.  Woodward  the  Foffil  ill,  a  man  not  really  or  juftly 
contemptible.  It  had  the  fate  which  fuch  outrages  deferve : 
the  fcene  in  which  Woodward  was  direCtly  and  apparently  ri¬ 
diculed,  by  the  introduction  of  a  mummy  and  a  crocodile,  dif- 
gufted  the  audience,  and  the  performance  was  driven  off  the 
ftage  with  general  condemnation. 

Gay  is  reprefented  as  a  man  eafily  incited  to  hope,  and  deep¬ 
ly  depreffed  when  his  hopes  were  difappointed.  This  is  not 
the  character  of  a  hero ;  but  it  may  naturally  imply  fomething 
more  generally  welcome,  a  foft  and  civil  companion.  Who¬ 
ever  is  apt  to  hope  good  from  others  is  diligent  to  pleafe  them ; 
but  he  that  believes  his  powers  ftrong  enough  to  force  their  own 
way,  commonly  tries  only  to  pleafe  himfelf. 

He  had  been  Ample  enough  to  imagine  that  thofe  who  laugh¬ 
ed  at  the  What  d’ye  call  it  would  raife  the  fortune  of  its  au¬ 
thor;  and,  finding  nothing  done,  funk  into  dejeCtion.  His 
friends  endeavoured  to  divert  him.  The  earl  of  Burlington 
fent  him  (17 16)  into  Devonlhire ;  the  year  after,  Mr.  Pulte- 
ney  took  him  to  Aix  ;  and  in  the  following  year  lord  Harcourt 
invited  him  to  his  feat,  where,  during  his  vifit,  two  rural  lovers 
were  killed  with  lightning,  as  is  particularly  told  in  Pope’s 
Letters. 

H  h  z  Being 
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Being  now  generally  known,  he  published  (1720)  his  Po- 
ems  by  fubfcription  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  raifed  a  thoufand 
pounds  ;  and  called  his  friends  to  a  confultation,  what  ufe 
might  be  beft  made  of  it.  Lewis,  the  fteward  of  lord  Oxford, 
advifed  him  to  intruft  it  to  the  funds,  and  live  upon  the  inte- 
reft;  Arbuthnot  bade  him  to  intruft  it  to  Providence,  and  live 
upon  the  principal ;  Pope  directed  him,  and  was  feconded  by 
Swift,  to  purchafe  an  annuity. 

Gay  in  that  difaftrous  year  *  had  a  prefent  from  young 
Craggs  of  fome  South-fea  ftock,  and  once  fuppofed  himfelf 
to  be  mafter  of  twenty  thoufand  pounds.  His  friends  perluad- 
ed  him  to  fell  his  fhare;  but  he  dreamed  of  dignity  and  fplen- 
dour,  and  could  not  bear  to  obftruCt  his  own  fortune.  He  was 
then  importuned  to  fell  as  much  as  would  purchafe  an  hundred 
a  year  for  life,  “  which,”  fays  Fenton,  “will  make  you  fure 
“  of  aclean  fhirt  and  a  fhoulder  of  mutton  every  day.”  This 
counfel  was  rejected :  the  profit  and  principal  were  loft,  and 
Gay  funk  under  the  calamity  fo  low  that  his  life  became  in 
danger. 

By  the  care  of  his  friends,  among  whom  Pope  appears  to 
have  fhewn  particular  tendernefs,  his  health  was  reftored ; 
and,  returning  to  his  ftudies,  he  wrote  a  tragedy  called  The 
Captives ,  which  he  was  invited  to  read  before  the  princefs  of 
Wales.  When  the  hour  came,  he  faw  the  princefs  and  her 
ladies  all  in  expectation,  and  advancing  with  reverence,  too 
great  for  any  other  attention,  ftumbled  at  a  ftool,  and  falling 
forwards  threw  down  a  weighty  Japan  fcreen.  The  princefs 
ftarted,  the  ladies  fcreamed,  and  poor  Gay,  after  all  the  dif- 
turbance,  was  ftill  to  read  his  play. 

The  fate  of  The  Captives ,  which  was  acted  at  Drury-Lane 
in  1723-4,  I  know  notf  ;  but  he  now  thought  himfelf  in  fa¬ 
vour,  and  undertook  (1726)10  write  a  volume  of  Fables  for 
the  improvement  of  the  young  Duke  of  Cumberland.  For  this 
he  is  faid  to  have  been  promifed  a  reward,  which  he  had 
doubtlcfs  magnified  with  all  the  wild  expectations  of  indigence - 
and  vanity. 

Next  year  the  prince  and  princefs  became  king  and  queen, 
and  Gay  was  to  be  great  and  happy  ;  but  on  the  fettlement  of 
the  houfehcld  he  found  himfelf  appointed  gentleman  ufher  to 
the  princefs  Louifa.  By  this  offer  he  thought  himfelf  infulted, 

and 

*  Spence. 

f  It  was  aCted  feven  nights.  The  Author’s  third  night  was  by 
command  of  their  Royal  Highnefies.  R. 
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and  Tent  a  meflage  to  the  queen,  that  he  was  too  old  for  the 
place.  There  feems  to  have  been  many  machinations  em¬ 
ployed  afterwards  in  his  favour;  and  diligent  court  was  paid  to 
Mrs.  Howard,  afterwards  countefs  of  Suffolk,  who  was  much 
beloved  by  the  king  and  queen,  to  engage  her  intereft  for  his 
promotion  ;  but  felicitations,  verfes,  and  flatteries,  were 
thrown  away ;  the  lady  heard  them,  and  did  nothing. 

All  the  pain  which  he  fuffered  from  negleft,  or,  as  he  per¬ 
haps  termed  it,  the  ingratitude  of  the  court,  may  be  fuppofed 
to  have  been  driven  away  by  the  unexampled  fuccefs  of  the 
Beggar’s  Opera.  This  play,  written  in  ridicule  of  the  mufi- 
cal  Italian  Drama,  was  firft  offered  to  Cibber  and  his  brethren 
at  Drury-Lane,  and  rejected;  it  being  then  carried  to  Rich, 
had  the  effect,  as  was  ludicroufly  faid,  of  making  Gay  rich , 
and  Richly. 

Of  this  lucky  piece,  as  the  reader  cannot  but  wifh  to  know 
the  original  and  progrefs,  I  have  inferted  the  relation  which 
Spence  has  given  in  Pope’s  words. 

“  Dr.  Swift  had  been  obferving  once  to  Mr.  Gay,  what  an 
“  odd  pretty  fort  of  a  thing  a  Newgate  Paftoral  might  make. 
u  Gay  was  inclined  to  try  at  fech  a  thing  for  feme  time  ;  but 
K  afterwards  thought  it  would  be  better  to  write  a  comedy  on 
“  the  fame  plan.  This  was  what  gave  rife  to  the  Beggar’s 
“  Opera.  He  began  on  it;  and  when  firfl  he  mentioned  it  to 
tc  Swift,  the  Doftor  did  not  much  like  the  projeft.  As  he 
“  carried  it  on,  he  fhewed  what  he  wrote  to  both  of  us,  and 
w  we  now  and  then  gave  a  correction,  or  a  word  or  two  of  ad- 
“  vice  ;  but  it  was  wholly  of  his  own  writing. — When  it  was 
“  done,  neither  of  us  thought  it  would  fucceed. — W e  fhewed 
a  it  to  Congreve ;  who,  after  reading  it  over,  faid,  it  would 
“  either  take  greatly,  or  be  damned  confoundedly. — We 
“  were  all,  at  the  firft  night  of  it,  in  great  uncertainty  of  the 
“  event ;  till  we  were  very  much  encouraged  by  overhearing 
“  the  duke  of  Argyle,  who  fat  in  the  next  box  to  us,  fay,  ‘  It 
“  will  do — it  muft  do  !  I  fee  it  in  the  eyes  of  them.’  This 
“  was  a  good  while  before  the  firft  aft  was  over,  and  fo  gave 
“  useafe  foon  ;  for  that  duke  (befides  his  own  good  tafte)  has 
“  a  particular  knack,  as  any  one  now  living,  in  difeovering  the 
“  tafte  of  the  publick.  He  was  quite  right  in  this,  as  ufual ; 
“  the  good-nature  of  the  audience  appeared  ftronger  and  ftron- 
“  ger  every  aft,  and  ended  in  a  clamour  of  applaufe.” 

Its  reception  is  thus  recorded  in  the  notes  to  the  Dunciad : 

“  This  piece  was  received  with  greater  applaufe  than  was 
{C  ever  known.  Befides  being  afted  in  London  fixty-three 
“  days  without  interruption,  and  renewed  the  next  feafon  with 

“  equal 
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“  equal  applaufe,  itfpread  into  all  the  great  towns  of  England* 
“  was  played  in  many  places  to  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  time  * 
u  at  Bath  and  Briftol  fifty,  See.  It  made  its  progrefs  into 
“  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  where  it  was  performed 
tc  twenty-four  days  fucceffively.  The  ladies  carried  about 
“  w  ith  them  the  favourite  fongs  of  it  in  fans,  and  houfes  were 
“  furnifhed  with  it  in  fereens.  The  fame  of  it  was  not  con- 
“  fined  to  the  author  only.  The  perfon  who  a&ed  Polly, 
u  till  then  obfeure,  became  all  at  once  the  favourite  of  the 
“  town;  her  pictures  were  engraved,  and  fold  in  great  num- 
cc  bers;  her  Life  written,  books  of  letters  and  verfes  to  her  pub- 
u  lifhed,  and  pamphlets  made  even  of  her  fayings  and  jefts. 
“  Furthermore,  it  drove  out  of  England  (for  that  feafon)  the 
“  Italian  Opera,  which  had  carried  all  before  it  for  ten 
“  years.” 

Of  this  performance,  when  it  was  printed,  the  reception 
was  different,  according  to  the  different  opinion  of  its  readers. 
Swift  commended  it  for  the  excellence  of  its  morality,  as  a 
piece  that  “  placed  all  kinds’  of  vice  in  the  ftrongeft  and  moil 
“  odious  light but  others,  and  among  them  Dr.  Herring, 
afterwards  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  cenfured  it  as  giving  en¬ 
couragement  not  only  to  vice  but  to  crimes,  by  making  a  high¬ 
wayman  the  hero,  and  difmiffmg  him  at  laft  unpunished.  It 
has  been  even  faid,  that,  after  the  exhibition  of  the  Beggar’s 
Opera ,  the  gangs  of  robbers  were  evidently  multiplied. 

Both  thefe  decifions  are  furely  exaggerated.  The  play, 
like  many  others,  was  plainly  written  only  to  divert,  without 
any  moral  purpofe,  and  is  therefore  not  likely  to  do  good  ;  nor 
can  it  be  conceived,  without  more  fpeculation  than  life  re¬ 
quires  or  admits,  to  be  productive  of  much  evil.  Highway¬ 
men  and  houfe-breakers  ftldom  frequent  the  play-houfe,  or 
mingle  in  any  elegant  diverfion  ;  nor  is  it  poffble  for  any  one 
to  imagine  that  he  may  rob  with  fafety,  becaufe  he  fees 
Macheath  reprieved  upon  the  Page. 

This  objection  however,  or  fome  other  rather  political  than 
moral,  obtained  fuch  prevalence,  that  when  Gay  produced  a 
fecond  part  under  the  name  of  Polly,  it  was  prohibited  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  ;  and  he  was  forced  to  recompenfe  his  re- 
pulfe  by  a  fubfeription,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  liberally 
bellowed,  that  what  he  called  oppreffron  ended  in  profit.  The* 
publication  was  fo  much  favoured,  that  though  the  firft  part 
gained  him  four  hundred  pounds,  near  thrice  as  much  was  the 
profit  of  the  fecond. 
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He  received  yet  another  recompenfe  for  this  fuppofed  hard¬ 
ship,  in  the  affe&ionate  attention  of  the  duke  and  dut, chefs  of 
Queenfbury,  into  whofe  houfe  he  was  taken,  and  with  whom 
he  parted  the  remaining  part  of  his  life.  7  he*  duke,  confi- 
dering  his  want  of  oeconomy,  undertook  the  management  of 
his  money,  and  gave  it  to  him  as  he  wanted  it.  But  it  is  fup¬ 
pofed  the  difcountenance  of  the  Court  funk  deep  into  his  heart, 
and  gave  him  more  difcontent  than  the  applaufes  or  tendernefs 
of  his  friends  could  overpower.  He  foon  fell  into  his  old  dif- 
temper,  an  habitual  colick,  and  languifhed,  though  with  many 
intervals  of  eafe  and  chearfulnefs,  till  a  violent  fit  at  laft  feized 
him,  and  carried  him  to  the  grave,  as  Arbuthnot  reported, 
with  more  precipitance  than  he  had  ever  known.  He  died  on 
the  fourth  of  December,  1732,  and  was  buried  in  Weftmin- 
fter  Abbey.  The  letter,  which  brought  an  account  of  his 
death  to  Swift,  was  laid  by  for  fome  days  unopened,  becaufe 
when  he  received  it  he  was  impreft  with  the  preconception  of 
fome  misfortune. 

After  his  death,  was  publilhed  a  fecond  volume  of  Fables, 
more  political  than  the  former.  His  opera  of  Achilles  was 
a£ted,  and  the  profits  were  given  to  two  widow  fifters,  who 
inherited  what  he  left,  as  his  lawful  heirs  ;  for  he  died  without 
a  will,  though  he  had  gathered*  three  thoufand  pounds.  There 
have  appeared  likewife  under  his  name  a  comedy  called  the 
Dijlrejl  Wife ,  and  the  Rehearfal  at  Gotham ,  a  piece  of  hu¬ 
mour. 

The  chara&er  given  him  by  Pope*  is  this,  that  “  he  was 
“  a  natural  man,  without  defign,  who  fpoke  what  he  thought, 
«  and  juft  as  he  thought  it  and  that  “  he  was  of  a  timid 
“  temper,  and  fearful  of  giving  offence  to  the  great which 
caution  however,  fays  Pope,  was  of  no  avail. 

As  a  poet,  he  cannot  be  rated  very  high.  He  was,  as  1 
once  heard  a  female  critick  remark,  “  of  a  lower  order.”  He 
had  not  in  any  great  degree  the  mens  divinior ,  the  dignity  of 
genius.  Much  however  muft  be  allowed  to  the  author  of  a 
new  fpecies  of  compofition,  though  it  be  not  of  the  higheft 
kind.  We  owe  to  Gay  the  Ballad  Opera ;  a  mode  of  comedy 
which  at  firft  was  fuppofed  to  delight  only  by  its  novelty,  but 
has  now  by  the  experience  of  half  a  century  been  found  fo  well 
accommodated  to  the  difpofition  of  a  popular  audience,  that  it 
is  likely  to  keep  long  pofleffion  of  the  ftage.  Whether  this 
new  drama  was  the  produdf  of  judgement  or  of  luck,  thepraife 
of  it  muft  be  given  to  the  inventor  ;  and  there  are  many  wri¬ 
ters* 
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ters  read  with  more  reverence,  to  whom  fuch  merit  or  origina¬ 
lity  cannot  be  attributed. 

His  firft  performance,  the  Rural  Sports ,  is  fuch  as  was  eafi- 
!v  planned  and  executed ;  it  is  never  contemptible,  nor  ever 
excellent.  The  Fan  is  one  of  thofe  mythological  fidtions 
which  antiquity  delivers  ready  to  the  hand,  but  which,  like 
other  things  that  lie  open  to  every  one’s  ufe,  are  of  little  value. 
The  attention  naturally  retires  from  a  new  tale  of  Venus, 
Diana,  and  Minerva. 

His  Fables  feem  to  have  been  a  favourite  work  ;  for  having 
publifhed  one  volume,  he  left  another  behind  him.  Of  this 
kind  of  Fables,  the  author  does  not  appear  to  have  formed  any 
difKndf  or  fettled  notion.  Phaedrus  evidently  confounds  them 
with  Tales,  and  Gay  both  with  Tales  and  Allegorical  Profopo- 
pceias.  A  Fable ,  or  Apologue,  fuch  as  is  now  under  confidera- 
tion,  feems  to  be,  in  its  genuine  Hate,  a  narrative  in  which 
beings  irrational,  and  fometimes  inanimate,  arbores  loquuntur , 
non  tanium  ferre ,  are,  for  the  purpofe  of  moral  inftruction, 
feigned  to  adf  and  fpeak  with  human  interefts  and  paffions. 
To  this  defcription  the  compofitions  of  Gay  do  not  always 
conform.  Fsr  a  Fable  he  gives  now  and  then  a  Tale,  or  an 
abftradted  Allegory ;  and  from  fome,  by  whatever  name  they 
may  be  called,  it  will  be  difficult  to  extradf  any  moral  princi¬ 
ple.  They  are,  however,  told  with  livelincfs;  the  verification 
is  fmooth  ;  and  the  didfion,  though  now-and-then  a  little  con- 
lfrained  by  the  meafure  or  the  rhyme,  is  generally  happy. 

To  Trivia  may  be  allowed  all  that  it  claims  ;  it  is  fprightly, 
various,  and  pleafant.  The  fubjedt  is  of  that  kind  which  Gay 
was  by  nature  qualified  to  adorn;  yet  fome  of  his  decorations 
may  be  juftly  wilhed  away.  An  honeft  blackfmith  might  have 
done  for  Patty  what  is  performed  by  Vulcan.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  Cloacina  is  naufeous  and  fuperfluous ;  a  fhoe-boy 
could  have  been  produced  by  the  cafual  cohabitation  of  mere 
mortals.  Horace’s  rule  is  broken  in  both  cafes  ;  there  is  no 
dignus  rt  indice  nodus ,  no  difficulty  that  required  any  fupernatu- 
ral  interpofition.  A  patten  may  be  made  by  the  hammer  of  a 
mortal ;  and  a  baflard  may  be  dropped  by  a  human  ftrumpet. 
On  great  occafions,  and  on  (mall,  the  mind  is  repelled  by  ufe- 
lefs  and  apparent  falfehood. 

Of  his  little  Poems  thepublick  judgement  feems  to  be  right ; 
they  are  neither  much  efteemed,  nor  totally  defpifed.  The 
ftory  of  the  Apparition  is  borrowed  from  one  of  the  tales  of 
Poggio.  Thofe  that  pleafe  leaft  are  the  pieces  to  which  Gul¬ 
liver  gave  occafion ;  for  who  can  much  delight  in  the  echo  of 
an  unnatural  fidtion  ? 
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*  Dlone  is  a  counterpart  to  Amynta ,  and  Pajlor  Fldo ,  and 
other  trifles  of  the  fame  kind,  eaiily  imitated,  and  unworthy  of 
imitation.  What  the  Italians  call  comedies  from  a  happy  con- 
clufion,  Gay  calls  a  tragedy  from  a  mournful  event ;  but  the 
ftyle  of  the  Italians  and  of  Cay  is  equally  tragical.  There  is 
fomething  in  the  poetical  Arcadia  fo  remote  from  known  rea¬ 
lity  and  fpeculative  poflibility,  that  we  can  never  fupport  its 
representation  through  a  long  work.  A  Paftoral  of  art  hun¬ 
dred  lines  may  be  endured  ;  but  who  will  hear  of  fheep  and 
goats,  and  myrtle  bowers  and  purling  rivulets,  through  fiv® 
adds  ?  Such  fcenes  pleafe  Barbarians  in  the  dawn  of  literature, 
and  children  in  the  dawn  of  life  ;  but  will  be  for  the  moll 
part  thrown  away,  as  men  grow  wife,  and  nations  grow 
learned. 
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Of  GEORGE  GRANVILLE,  or,  as  others  write, 
Greenville ,  or  Grenville ,  afterwards  lord  Landfdown  of  Bidde- 
ford  in  the  county  of  Devon,  lefs  is  known  than  his  name  and 
high  rank  might  give  reafon  to  expedt.  He  was  born  about 
1667,  the  l'on  of  Bernard  Greenville,  who  was  entrufted  by 
Monk  with  the  mod  private  tranfadtions  of  theReftoration,  and 
the  grandfon  of  Sir  Bevil  Greenville,  who  died  in  the  King’s 
caufe,  at  the  battle  of  Landfdowne. 

His  early  education  was  fuperintended  by  Sir  William  Ellis ; 
and  his  progrefs  was  fuch,  that  before  the  age  of  twelve  he 
was  fent  to  Cambridge  *,  where  he  pronounced  a  copy  of  his 
own  verfes  to  the  princefs  Mary  d’Efte  of  Modena,  then 
dutchefs  of  York,  when  fbe  vifited  the  univerfity. 

At  the  acceffion  of  king  James,  being  now  at  eighteen,  he 
again  exerted  his  poetical  powers,  and  addrefled  the  new  mo¬ 
narch  in  three  fhort  pieces,  of  which  the  firft  is  profane,  and 
the  two  others  fuch  as  a  boy  might  be  expected  to  produce ; 
but  he  was  commended  by  old  Waller,  who  perhaps  was  pleaf- 
ed  to  find  himfelf  imitated,  in  fix  lines,  which,  though  they 
begin  with  nonfenfe  and  end  with  dulnefs,  excited  in  the  young 
author  a  rapture  of  acknowledgement, 

In  numbers  fuch  as  Waller’s  felf  might  ufe. 

It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  he  wrote  the  poem  to 
the  earl  of  Peterborough,  upon  his  accemplijhment  of  the  duke 
of  York’s  marriage  with  the  princefs  of  Modena,  whofe 

charms 

*  To  Trinity  College.  By  the  univerfity  regifter  it  appears 
that  he  was  admitted  to  his  Maher’s  Degree  in  1679:  we  mult, 
therefore,  fet  the  year  of  his  birth  fome  years  back.  H. 
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charms  appear  to  have  gained  a  ftrong  prevalence  over  his 
imagination,  and  upon  whom  nothing  ever  has  been  charged 
but  imprudent  piety,  an  intemperate  and  mifguided  zeal  for 
the  propagation  of  Popery. 

However  faithful  Granville  might  have  been  to  the  King, 
or  however  enamoured  of  the  Queen,  he  has  left  no  reafon 
for  fuppofing  that  he  approved  either  the  artifices  or  the  vio¬ 
lence  with  which  the  King’s  religion  was  infinuated  or  ob¬ 
truded.  He  endeavoured  to  be  true  at  once  to  the  King  and 
to  the  Church. 

Of  this  regulated  loyalty  he  has  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  a 
fufficient  proof,  in  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  father 
about  a  month  before  the  prince  of  Orange  landed. 

“  Mar,  near  Doncafter,  0&.  6,  1688. 

“To  the  honourable  Mr.  Barnard  Granville,  at  the  earl  of 
“  Bathe’s,  St.  James’s. 

“SIR, 

“  Your  having  no  profpedl:  of  obtaining  a  commiflion  for 
“  me,  can  no  way  alter  or  cool  my  defire  at  this  important 
“  juncture  to  venture  my  life,  in fome  manner  or  other,  for 
“  my  King  and  my  Country. 

“  I  cannot  bear  living  under  the  reproach  of  lying  obfcure 
“  and  idle  in  a  country  retirement,  when  every  man  who 
“  has  the  leaf!  fenfe  of  honour  (hould  be  preparing  for  the 
«  field. 

“  You  may  remember,  Sir,  with  what  relu&ance  I  fub- 
“  mitted  to  your  commands  upon  Monmouth’s  rebellion, 
“  when  no  importunity  could  prevail  with  you  to  permit  me 
“  to  leave  the  Academy :  I  was  too  young,  to  be  hazarded ; 
“  give  me  leave  to  fay,  it  is  glorious  at  any  age  to  die 
“  for  one’s  country,  and  the  iooner  the  nobler  the  facrifice. 

“  I  am  now  older  by  three  years.  My  uncle  Bathe  was 
“  not  fo  old  when  he  was  left  among  the  llain  at  the  battle 
“  of  Newbury ;  nor  you  yourfelf,  Sir,  when  you  made  your 
“  efcape  from  your  tutor’s,  to  join  your  brother  at  the  de- 
“  fence  of  Scilly. 

“  The  fame  caufe  has  now  come  round  about  again.  The 
“  King  has  been  miflead ;  let  thofe  who  have  milled  him 
“  be  anfwerable  for  it.  Nobody  can  deny  but  he  is  facred 
“  in  his  own  pcrfon ;  and  it  is  every  honeft  man’s  duty  to 
“  defend  it. 
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“  You  are  pleafed  to  fay,  it  is  yet  doubtful  if  the  Hol- 
“  landers  are  rafh  enough  to  make  fuch  an  attempt;  but, 
ct  be  that  as  it  will,  I  beg  leave  to  infill:  upon  it,  that  I  may 

be  prelented  to  his  Majefty,  as  one  whofe  utrnoft  ambition 
“  is  to  devote  his  life  to  his  fervice,  and  my  country’s,  after 
cc  the  example  of  all  my  anceibors. 

u  The  gentry  aflembled  at  York,  to  agree  upon  the  choice 
ct  of  reprefentatives  for  the  county,  have  prepared  an  addrefs, 
tc  to  affure  his  Majefty  they  are  ready  to  facrifice  their 
“  lives  and  fortunes  for  him  upon  this  and  all  other  occa- 
“  fions  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  they  humbly  befeeeh  him  to 
“  give  them  fuch  magiftrates  as  may  be  agreeable  to  the  laws 
“  of  the  land  ;  for,  at  prefent,  there  is  no  authority  to  which 
“  they  can  legally  fubmit. 

“  They  have  been  beating  up  for  volunteers  at  York,  and 
tc  the  towns  adjacent,  to  fupply  the  regiments  at  Hull ;  but 
cc  nobody  will  lift. 

u  By  what  I  can  hear,  every  body  wilhes  well  to  the  King  ; 
“  but  they  would  be  glad  his  minifters  were  hanged. 

“  The  winds  continue  fo  contrary,  that  no  landing  can  be 
“  fo  foon  as  was  apprehended  ;  therefore  I  may  hope,  with 
“  your  leave  and  alliftance,  to  be  in  readinefs  before  any  ac- 
u  tion  can  begin.  I  befeeeh  you.  Sir,  moft  humbly  and  moft 
“  earneftly,  to  add  this  one  abb  of  indulgence  more  to  fo  many 
“  other  teftimonies  which  I  have  conftantly  received  of  your 
“  goodnefs ;  and  be  pleafed  to  believe  me  always,  with  the 
(C  utmoft  duty  and  fubmiffion,  Sir, 

<c  Your  moft  dutiful  fon, 

“  and  moft  obedient  fervant, 

“  Geo.  Granville.” 


Through  the  whole  reign  of  king  William  he  is  fuppofed  to 
have  lived  in  literary  retirement,  and  indeed  had  for  fome  time 
few  other  pleafures  but  thole  of  ftudy  in  his  power.  He  was, 
as  the  biographers  obferve,  the  younger  fon  of  a  younger  bro¬ 
ther  ;  a  denomination  by  which  our  anceftors  proverbially  ex- 
prefled  the  loweft  ftate  of  penury  and  dependence.  He  is 
faid,  however,  to  have  preferved  himfelf  at  this  time  from 
difgrace  and  difficulties  by  oeconomy,  which  he  forgot  or  ne¬ 
glected  in  life  more  advanced,  and  in  better  fortune. 

About 
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About  this  time  he  became  enamoured  of  the  countefs  cf 
Newburgh,  whom  he  has  celebrated  with  fo  much  ardour  by 
the  name  of  Mira.  He  wrote  verfes  to  her  before  he  was 
three-and-twenty,  and  may  be  forgiven  if  he  regarded  the  face 
more  than  the  mind.  Poets  are  lometimes  in  too  much  hafte 
to  praife. 

In  the  time  of  his  retirement  it  is  probable  that  he  co'mpofed 
his  dramatick  pieces,  the  She  Gallants  (adied  1696),  which 
he  revifed,  and  called  Once  a  Laver ,  and  always  a  Lover  ; 
The  Jew  of  Venice ,  altered  from  Shakfpeare’s  Merchant  of 
Venice  (1698);  Heroick  Love ,  a  tragedy  (1701)  ;  The 
Britijh  Enchanters  (1706),  a  dramatick  poem;  and  Peleus 
and  Thetis ,  a  mafque,  written  to  accompany  The  Jew  of 
Venice. 

The  comedies,  which  he  has  not  printed  in  his  own  edition 
of  his  works,  I  never  faw ;  Once  a  Lover ,  and  always  a 
Lover ,  is  faid  to  be  in  a  great  degree  indecent  and  grofs. 
Granville  could  not  admire  without  bigotry ;  he  copied  the 
wrong  as  well  as  the  right  from  his  matters,  and  may  be 
fuppoled  to  have  learned  obfcenity  from  Wycherley,  as  he 
learned  mythology  from  Waller. 

In  his  Jew  of  Venice ,  as  Rowe  remarks,  the  character  of 
Shylock  is  made  comick,  and  we  are  prompted  to  laughtdr  in- 
ftead  of  deteftation. 

It  is  evident  that  Heroick  Love  was  written,  and  prefented 
on  the  ftage,  before  the  death  of  Dryden.  It  is  a  mythologi¬ 
cal  tragedy,  upon  the  love  of  Agamemnon  and  Chryfeis,  and 
therefore  eafily  funk  into  negledt,  though  praifed  in  verfe  by 
Dryden,  and  in  profe  by  Pope. 

It  is  concluded  by  the  wife  UlylTes  with  this  fpeech  : 

Fate  holds  the  firings,  and  men  like  children  move 
But  as  they  Jre  led  ;  fuccefs  is  from  above. 

At  the  accettion  of  queen  Anne,  having  his  fortune  im¬ 
proved  by  bequefts  from  his  father,  and  his  uncle  the  eail  of 
Bath,  he  was  chofen  into  Parliament  for  Fowey.  Pie  fcon 
after  engaged  in  a  joint  tranflaticn  of  the  Inveflives  againji 
Philips  with  a  defign,  furely  weak  and  puerile,  of  turning 
the  thunder  of  Demofthenes  upon  the  head  of  Lewis. 

He  afterwards  (in  1706)  had  his  eftate  again  augmented 
by  an  inheritance  from  his  elder  brother,  Sir  Bevil  Granville, 
who,  as  he  returned  from  the  government  cf  Barbadces,  died 
at  fea.  He  continued  to  ferve  in  parliament;  and  in  the  ninth 

year 
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year  of  queen  Anne  was  chofen  knight  of  the  {hire  for  Corn¬ 
wall. 

At  the  memorable  change  of  the  miniftry  (1710),  he  was 
made  fecretary  at  war,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Robert  Walpole. 

Next  year,  when  the  violence  of  party  made  twelve  peers  in 
a  day,  Mr.  Granville  became  Lord  Lvnfdoiun  Baron  Biddeford , 
by  a  promotion  juftly  remarked  to  be  not  invidious,  becaufe  he 
was  the  heir  of  a  family  in  which  two  peerages,  that  of  the  earl 
of  Bath  and  lord  Granville  of  Potheridge,  had  lately  become 
extindb.  Being  nowin  the  Queen’s  favour,  he  (1712)  was 
appointed  comptroller  of  the  houfehold,  and  a  privy  counfellor  ; 
and  to  his  other  honours  was  added  the  dedication  of  Pope’s 
TVindfor  Foreji.  He  was  advanced  next  year  to  be  treafurer  of 
the  houfehold. 

Of  thefe  favours  he  foon  loft  all  but  his  title  ;  for  at  the  ac- 
ceiTion  of  king  George  his  place  was  given  to  the  earl  Chol- 
mondeley,  and  he  was  perfecuted  with  the  reft  of  his  party. 
Having  protefted  againft  the  bill  for  attainting  Ormond  and 
Bolingbroke,  he  was,  after  the  infurrecbion  in  Scotland,  feized 
Sept.  26,  1715,  as  a  fufpected  man,  and  confined  in  the  Tower 
till  Feb.  8,  1717,  when  he  was  at  laft  releafed,  and  reftored  to  his 
feat  in  parliament ;  where  (1719)  he  made  a  very  ardent  and 
animated  fpeech  againft  the  repeal  of  the  Bill  to  prevent  Oc- 
cafional  Conformity,  which,  however,  though  it  was  then 
printed,  he  has  not  inferted  into  his  works. 

Some  time  afterwards  (about  1722),  being  perhaps  embar- 
rafled  by  his  profufion,  he  went  into  foreign  countries,  with 
the  ufual  pretence  of  recovering  his  health.  In  this  ftate  of 
leifure  and  retirement,  he  received  the  firft  volume  of  Burnet’s 
hiftory,  of  which  he  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  approved  the 
general  tendency,  and  where  he  thought  himfelf  able  to  detedb 
fome  particular  falfehoods.  He  therefore  undertook  the  vindi¬ 
cation  of  general  Monk  from  fome  calumnies  of  Dr.  Burnet, 
and  fome  mifreprefentations  of  Mr.  Echard.  This  was  an- 
fwered  civilly  by  Mr.  Thomas  Burnet  and  Oldmixon;  and 
more  roughly  by  Dr.  Colbatch. 

His  other  hiftorical  performance  is  a  defence  of  his  relation 
Sir  Richard  Greenville,  whom  lord  Clarendon  has  {hewn  in  a 
form  very  unamiable.  So  much  is  urged  in  this  apology,  to 
juftify  many  actions  that  have  been  reprefented  as  culpable, 
and  to  palliate  the  reft,  that  the  reader  is  reconciled  for  the 
greater  part ;  and  it  is  made  very  probable  that  Clarendon  was 
by  perfonal  enmity  difpcLd  to  think  the  worft  of  Greenville, 
as  Greenville  was  alfo  very  willing  to  think  the  worft  of  Cla¬ 
rendon.  Thefe  pieces  were  published  at  his  return  to  England. 

Being 
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Being  now  defirous  to  conclude  his  labours,  and  enjoy  his 
reputation,  he  publifhed  (1732)  a  very  beautiful  and  fpiendid 
edition  of  his  works,  in  which  he  omitted  what  he  difapproved, 
and  enlarged  what  feemed  deficient. 

He  now  went  to  Court,  and  was  kindly  received  by  queen 
Caroline;  to  whom  and  to  the  princefs  Anne  he  prefented  his 
works,  with  verfes  on  the  blank  leaves,  with  which  he  con¬ 
cluded  his  poetical  labours. 

He  died  in  Hanover-fquare,  Jan.  30,  1735,  having  a  few 
days  before  buried  his  wife,  the  lady  Anne  Villiers,  widow  to 
Mr.  Thynne,  by  whom  he  had  four  daughters,  but  no  fon. 

Writers  commonly  derive  their  reputation  from  their  works 
but  there  are  works  which  owe  their  reputation  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  writer.  The  publick  fometimes  has  its  favourites, 
whom  it  rewards  for  one  fpecies  of  excellence  with  the  honours 
due  to  another.  From  him  whom  we  reverence  for  his  bene¬ 
ficence  we  do  not  willingly  withhold  the  praife  of  genius  ;  a  man 
of  exalted  merit  becomes  at  once  an  accomplifhed  writer,  as  a 
beauty  finds  no  great  difficulty  in  paffing  for  a  wit. 

Granville  was  a  man  illuftrious  by  his  birth,  and  therefore 
attracted  notice  :  fince  he  is  by  Pope  ftyled  “  the  polite,”  he 
mud  be  fuppofed  elegant  in  his  manners,  and  generally  loved : 
he  was  in  times  of  conteft  and  turbulence  fteady  to  his  party* 
and  obtained  that  efteem  which  is  always  conferred  upon  firm- 
nefs  and  confiftency.  With  thofe  advantages,  having  learned 
the  art  of  verfifying,  he  declared  himfelf  a  poet;  and  his  claim 
to  the  laurel  was  allowed. 

But  by  a  critick  of  a  later  generation,  who  takes  up  his  book 
without  any  favourable  prejudices,  the  praife  already  received 
will  be  thought  fufficient ;  for  his  works  do  not  Ihew  him  to 
have  had  much  comprehenfion  from  nature,  or  illumination 
from  learning.  He  feems  to  have  had  no  ambition  above  the 
imitation  of  Waller,  of  whom  he  has  copied  the  faults,  and 
very  little  more.  He  is  for  ever  amufing  himfelf  with  the 
puerilities  of  mythology;  his  King  is  Jupiter,  who,  if  the 
Queen  brings  no  children,  has  a  barren  Juno.  The  Queen 
is  compounded  of  Juno,  Venus,  and  Minerva.  His  poem  on 
the  dutchefs  of  Grafton’s  law-fuit,  after  having  rattled  a  while 
with  Juno  and  Pallas,  Mars  and  Alcides,  Calliope,  Niobe,  and 
the  Propetides,  Hercules,  Minos,  and  Rhadamanthus,  at  lalf 
concludes  its  folly  with  profanenefs. 

His  verfes  to  Mira,  which  are  moll  frequently  mentioned, 
have  little  in  them  of  either  art  of  nature,  of  the  fentiments  of 
a  lover,  or  the  language  of  a  poet ;  there  may  be  found,  now 
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and  then,  a  happier  effort ;  but  they  are  commonly  feeble  and 
unaft'edting,  or  forced  and  extravagant. 

His  little  pieces  are  feldom  either  fprightly  or  elegant,  either 
keen  or  weighty.  They  are  trifles  written  by  idlenefs,  and 
publifhed  by  vanity.  But  his  Prologues  and  Epilogues  have 
a  juft  claim  to  praife. 

The  Progrefs  of  Beauty  feems  one  of  his  moft  elaborate 
pieces,  and  is  not  deficient  in  fplendour  and  gaiety  ;  but  the 
merit  of  original  thought  is  wanting.  Its  higheft  praife  is  the 
fpirit  with  which  he  celebrates  king  James’s  confort,  when  fhe 
was  a  queen  no  longer. 

The  EJfay  on  unnatural  Flights  in  Poetry  is  not  inelegant 
nor  injudicious,  and  has  fomethiiig  of  vigour  beyond  moft  of 
his  other  performances  :  his  precepts  are  juft,  and  his  cautions 
proper  :  they  are  indeed  not  new,  but  in  a  didadtic  poem  no¬ 
velty  is  to  be  expected  only  in  the  ornaments  and  illuftrations. 
His  poetical  precepts  are  accompanied  with  agreeable  and  in- 
ftrudbive  notes. 

The  Mafque  of  Pcleus  and  Thetis  has  here  and  there  a  pretty 
line  :  but  it  is  not  always  melodious,  and  the  conclufion  is 
wretched. 

In  his  Britijh  Enchanters  he  has  bidden  defiance  to  all  chro¬ 
nology,  by  confounding  the  inconfiftent  manners  of  different 
ages :  but  the  dialogue  has  often  the  air  of  Dryden’s  rhyming 
plays  ;  and  his  fongs  are  lively,  though  not  very  correct.  This 
is,  I  think,  far  the  beft  of  his  works  ;  for  if  it  has  many  faults, 
it  has  likewife  paffages  which  are  at  ieaft  pretty,  though  they 
do  not  rife  to  any  high  degree  of  excellence. 
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Thomas  \  ALDEN,  the  fixth  Ton  of  Mr.  John  Yalden 

of  Sufiex,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Exeter  in  1671.  Having; 
been  educated  in  the  grammar-fchool  belonging  to  Magdalen 
College  in  Oxford,  he  was  in  1690,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
admitted  commoner  of  Magdalen  Hall,  under  the  tuition 
of  JoJiak  Pullen ,  a  man  whole  name  is  {fill  remembered  in  the 
univerfity.  He  became  next  year  one  of  the  fcholars  of  Mag¬ 
dalen  College,  where  he  was  diftinguifhed  by  a  lucky  accident. 

It  was  his  turn,  one  day,  to  pronounce  a  declamation ;  and 
Dr.  Hough,  the  prefident,  happening  to  attend,  thought  the 
compofition  too  good  to  be  the  fpeaker’s.  Some  time  after,  the 
dodtor  finding  him  a  little  irregularly  bufy  in  the  library,  fet 
him  an  exercife  for  punifhment;  and,  that  he  might  not  be 
deceived  by  any  artifice,  locked  the  door.  Yalden,  as  it  hap¬ 
pened,  had  been  lately  reading  on  the  fubjedt  given,  and  pro¬ 
duced  with  little  difficulty  a  compofition  which  fo  pleafed  the 
prefident,  that  he  told  him  his  former  fulpicions,  and  promifed 
to  favour  him. 

Among  his  contemporaries  in  the  college  were  Addifon  and 
Sacheverell,  men  who  were  in  thofe  times  friends,  and  who 
both  adopted  Yalden  to  their  intimacy.  Yalden  continued, 
throughout  his  life,  to  think  as  probably  he  thought  at  firft, 
yet  did  not  forfeit  the  friendfhip  of  Addifon. 

When  Namur  was  taken  by  king  William,  Yalden  made  an 
ode.  There  was  never  any  reign  more  celebrated  by  the  poets 
than  that  of  William,  who  had  very  little  regard  for  fong  him- 
felf,  but  happened  to  employ  minifters  who  pleafed  themfelyes 
with  the  praife  of  patronage. 

Of  this  ode  mention  is  made  in  a  humourous  poem  of  that 
time,  called  The  Oxford  Laureat ;  in  which,  after  many  claims 
had  been  made  and  rejected,  Yalden  is  reprefented  as  demand- 
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ing  the  laurel,  and  as  being  called  to  his  trial,  inftead  of  re¬ 
ceiving  a  reward. 

His  crime  was  for  being  a  felon  in  verfe, 

And  prefenting  his  theft  to  the  king; 

The  firft  was  a  trick  not  uncommon  or  fcarce. 

But  the  laft  was  an  impudent  thing  : 

Yet  what  he  has  ftol’n  was  fo  little  worth  Sealing, 

They  forgave  him  the  damage  and  coft  : 

Had  he  ta’en  the  whole  ode,  as  he  took  it  piece-mealing, 
They  had  fin’d  him  but  ten  pence  at  mofi. 

The  poet  whom  he  was  charged  with  robbing  was  Congreve. 

He  wrote  another  poem  on  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Glou¬ 
cester. 

In  1710  he  became  fellow  of  the  college;  and  next  year, 
entering  into  Orders,  was  prefentedby  the  fociety  with  a  living 
in  Warwickshire,  confiftent  with  the  fellowflfip,  and  chofen 
lefturer  of  moral  philofophy,  a  very  honourable  office. 

On  the  acceffion  of  queen  Anne  he  wrote  another  poem ; 
and  is  faid,  by  the  author  of  the  Biographia,  to  have  declared 
himfelf  of  the  party  who  had  the  honourable  diftindtion  of 
High-ch  u  rchmen. 

In  1706  he  was  received  into  the  family  of  the  duke  of 
Beaufort.  Next  year  he  became  doctor  in  divinity,  and  foon 
after  refigned  his  fellowfhip  and  ledture  ;  and,  as  a  token  of 
his  gratitude,  gave  the  college  a  picture  of  their  founder. 

He  was  made  rector  of  Chalton  and  Cleanville ,  two  adjoining 
towns  and  benefices  in  Hertfordlhire ;  and  had  the  prebends, 
or  Sinecures,  of  Deans,  Hams,  and  Penclles ,  in  Devonfhire. 
He  had  before*  been  chofen,  in  1698,  preacher  of  Bridewell 
Hofpital,  uponthe  refignation  of  Dr.  Atterburyf. 

From  this  time  he  feems  to  have  led  a  quiet  and  inoffenfive 
life,  till  the  clamour  vcas  raifed  about  Atterbury’s  plot.  Every 
loyal  eye  was  on  the  watch  for  abettors  or  partakers  ef  the 
horrid  confpiracy;  and  Dr.  Yalden,  having  fome  acquaintance 
with  the  bifhop,  and  being  familiarly  converfant  with  Kelly 
his  Secretary,  fell  under  fufpicion,  and  was  taken  into  cuftody. 

Upon  his  examination  he  was  charged  with  a  dangerous 
correspondence  with  Kelly.  The  correspondence  he  acknow¬ 
ledged 

*  Not  long  after.  N. 

t  Dr.  Atterburry  retained  the  office  of  preacher  at  Bridewell 
till  his  promotion  to  the  Biffioprick  of  Rochelter.  Dr.  Yalden 
Succeeded  him  as  preacher  in  June  17 13.  N. 
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ledged  ;  but  maintained,  that  it  had  no  treafonable  tendency. 
His  papers  were  feized  ;  but  nothing  was  found  that  could  fix 
a  crime  upon  him,  except  two  words  in  his  pocket  book,  tho¬ 
rough-paced  doctrine.  This  expreffion  the  imagination  of  his 
examiners  had  impregnated  with  treafon,  and  the  dodlor  was 
enjoined  to  explain.  Thus  prelfed,  he  told  them  that  the 
words  had  Iain  unheeded  in  his  pocket-book  from  the  time  of 
queen  Anne,  and  that  he  was  afhamed  to  give  an  account  of 
them ;  but  the  truth  was,  that  he  had  gratified  his  curiofity 
one  day,  by  hearing  Daniel  Burgefs  in  the  pulpit,  and  thofe 
words  was  a  memorable  hint  of  a  remarkable  Sentence  by  which 
he  warned  his  congregation  to  “  beware  of”  thorough-paced 
dodlrine,  “  that  do&rine  which  coming  in  at  one  ear,  paces 
“  through  the  head,  and  goes  out  at  the  other.” 

Nothing  worfe  than  this  appearing  in  his  papers,  and  no  evi¬ 
dence  arifing  againft  him,  he  was  fet  at  liberty. 

It  will  not  be  fuppofed  that  a  man  of  this  character  attained 
high  dignities  in  the  Church ;  but  he  Hill  retained  the  friend¬ 
ship,  and  frequented  the  convention,  of  a  Very  numerous  and 
Splendid  fet  of  acquaintance.  He  died  July  16,  1736,  in  the 
66th  year  of  his  age. 

Of  his  poems,  many  are  of  that  irregular  kind,  which, 
when  he  formed  his  poetical  character,  was  fuppofed  to  be 
Pindarick.  Having  fixed  his  attention  on  Cowley  as  a  model, 
he  has  attempted  in  fome  fort  to  rival  him,  and  has  written  a 
Hymn  to  Darknefs ,  evidently  as  a  counter-part  to  Cowley’s 
Hymn  to  Light. 

This  hymn  feems  to  be  his  bell  performance,  and  is,  for 
the  molt  part,  imagined  with  great  vigour,  and  exprefied 
with  great  propriety.  I  will  not  tranfcribe  it.  The  feven 
firft  llanzas  are  good  ;  but  the  third,  fourth,  and  feventh,  are 
the  bell ;  the  eighth  feems  to  involve  a  contradidlion ;  the 
tenth  is  exquifitely  beautiful ;  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth,  are  partly  mythological,  and  partly  religious,  and. 
therefore  not  fuitable  to  each  other ;  he  might  better  have 
made  the  whole  merely  philofophical. 

There  are  two  llanzas  in  this  poem  where  Yalden  may  be 
fufpedled,  though  hardly  convidled,  of  having  confulted  the 
Hymnus  ad  JJmbram  of  Wowerus ,  in  the  fixth  llanza,  which 
*nfwers  in  fome  fort  to  thefe  lines  : 

Ilia  fuo  praeelt  nodlurnis  numine  facris - 

Perque  vias  errare  novis  dat  fpedtra  figuris, 

Manefque  excitos  medios  ululare  per  agros 
Sub  nodtein,  et  queftu  notos  complere  penales. 

I  i  2 
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And  again,  at  the  conclufion : 

Ilia  fuo  fenium  fecludit  corpore  toto 
Haud  numerans  jugi  fugientia  fecula  lapfu. 

Ergo  ubi  poftremum  mundi  compage  foluta 
Hanc  rerum  molem  fuprema  abfumpferlt  hora 
Ipfa  leves  cineres  nube  ampleftetur  opaca, 

Et  prifco  imperio  rurfus  dominabitur  umbra. 

His  Hymn  to  Light  is  not  equal  to  the  other.  He  feems 
to  think  that  there  is  an  Eaft  abfolute  and  pofitive  where  the 
Morning  rifes. 

In  the  laft  ftanza,  having  mentioned  the  fudden  eruption 
of  new-created  Light,  he  fays, 

A  while  th’  Almighty  wondering  Hood. 

He  ought  to  have  remembered  that  Infinite  Knowledge  can 
never  wonder.  All  wonder  is  the  effedt  of  novelty  upon  ig¬ 
norance. 

Of  his  other  poems  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  they  deferve 
perufal,  though  they  are  not  always  exadtly  polifhed,  though 
the  rhymes  are  fometimes  very  ill  forted,  and  though  his  faults 
feem  rather  the  omiffions  of  idlenefs  than  the  negligences  of 
enthufiafm. 
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Thomas  7  ICKELL,  the  fon  of  the  reverend  Richard 

Tickell,  was  born  in  1686,  at  Bridekirk  in  Cumberland  ; 
and  in  1701  became  a  member  of  Queen’s  College  in  Ox¬ 
ford;  in  1708  he  was  made  Mafter  of  Arts,  and'  two  years 
afterwards  was  chofen  Fellow;  for  which,  as  he  did  not  com¬ 
ply  with  the  ftatutes  by  taking  Orders,  he  obtained  a  difpen- 
fation/rom  the  Crown.  Pie  held  his  Fellowlhip  till  1726,  and 
then  vacated  it,  by  marrying,  in  that  year,  at  Dublin. 

Tickell  was  not  one  of  thofe  fcholars  who  wear  away 
their  lives  in  clofets :  he  entered  early  into  the  world,  and 
was  long  bufy  in  publick  affairs ;  in  which  he  was  initiated 
under  the  patronage  of  Addifon,  whofe  notice  he  is  faid  to 
have  gained  by  his  _  verfes  in  praife  of  Rofammd. 

To  thofe  verfes  it  would  not  have  been  juft  to  deny  re¬ 
gard  ;  for  they  contain  fome  of  the  moft  elegant  encomiaftick 
ft  rains ;  and,  among  the  innumerable  poems  of  the  fame 
kind,  it  will  be  hard  to  find  one  with  which  they  need  to  fear 
a  comparifon.  It  may  deferve  obfervation,  that  when  Pope 
wrote  long  afterwards  in  praife  of  Addifon,  he  has  copied, 
at  leaft  has  refembled,  Tickell, 

Let  joy  falute  fair  Rofamonda’s  fhade, 

And  wreaths  of  myrtle  crown  the  lovely  maid. 

While  now  perhaps  with  Dido’s  ghoft  fhe  roves, 

And  hears  and  tells  the  flory  of  their  loves. 

Alike  they  mourn,  alike  they  blefs  their  fate, 

Since  Love,  which  made  them  wretched,  made  them  great. 
Nor  longer  that  relentlefs  doom  bemoan, 

Which  gain’d  a  Virgil  and  an  Addifon.  TiCKtan. 


Then 
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Then  future  ages  with  delight  ftiall  fee 
How  Plato's,  Bacon’s,  Newton’s,  looks  agree; 

Or  in  fair  feries  laurel’d  bards  be  ihown, 

A  Virgil  there,  and  here  an  Addifon. 

Pope. 

He  produced  another  piece  of  the  fame  kind  at  tne  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Cato,  with  equal  Ikill,  but  not  equal,  happinefs. 

When  the  minifters  of  queen  Anne  were  negotiating  with 
France,  Tickell  publifhed  The  ProfpeSi  of  Peace ,  a  poem, 
of  which  the  tendency  was  to  reclaim  the  nation  from  the 
pride  of  conquer):  to  the  pleafures  ot  tranquillity.  How  far 
Tickell,  whom  Swift  afterwards  mentioned  as  jVhiggiJftnus , 
had  then  connected  hirhfelf  with  any  party,  I  know  not; 
this  poem  certainly  did  not  flatter  the  prabbices,  or  promote 
the  opinions,  of  the  men  by  whom  he  was  afterwaius  be¬ 
friended. 

Mr.  Addifon,  however  he  hated  the  men  then  in  power, 
fuffered  his  friendfhip  to  prevail  over  his  publick  fpirit,  and 
gave  in  the  Spectator  fuch  praifes  of  Tickell  s  poem,  that 
when,  after  having  long  wilhed  to  perufe  it,  I  laid  hold 
on  it  at  laft,  I  thought  it  unequal  to  the  honours  which  it 
had  received,  and  found  it  a  piece  to  be  approved  ratner 
than  admired.  But  the  hope  excited  by  a  work  of  genius, 
being  general  and  indefinite,  is  rarely  gratified.  It  was 
read  at  that  time  with  fo  much  favour,  that  fix  editions 
were  fold. 

At  the  arrival  of  king  George  he  fung  The  Royal  Pro- 
grefs ;  which  being  inferted  in  the  Spectator  is  well  known, 
and  of  which  it  is  juft  to  fay,  that  it  is  neither  high  nor 

low.  _ 

The  poetical  incident  of  moft  importance  in  T ickell  s 
life  was  his  publication  of  the  firft  book  of  the  Iliad ,  as  tranf- 
lated  by  himfelf,  an  apparent  oppofition  to  Pope’s  Homer , 
of  which  the  firft  part  made  its  entrance  into  the  world  at 
the  fame  time. 

Addifon  declared  that  the  rival  verfions  were  both  good ; 
but  that  TickelPs  was  the  heft  that  ever  was  made ;  and 
with  Addifon,  the  wits,  his  adherents  and  followers,  were 
certain  to  conpur.  Pope  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
difmayed  ;  “  for,”  fays  he,  “  I  have  the  town,  that  is,  the 
«  mob  on  my  fide.”  But  he  remarks,  “  that  it  is  common 
<■'-  for  the  fmaller  party  to  make  up  in  diligence  what  they 
,  “  want 
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li  want  in  numbers  ;  he  appeals  to  the  people  as  his  proper 
“  judges  ;  and  if  they  are  not  inclined  to  condemn  him,  he 
“  is  in  little  care  about  the  high-flyers  at  Button’s.” 

Pope  did  not  long  think  Addifon  an  impartial  judge;  for 
he  confidered  him  as  the  writer  of  Tickell’s  verfion.  The 
reafons  for  his  fufpicion  I  will  literally  tranfcribe  from  Air. 
Spence’s  Collection. 

“  There  had  been  a  coldnefs  (faid  Air.  Pope)  between 
“  Air.  Addifon  and  me  for  fome  time ;  and  we  had  not 
“  been  in  company  together,  for  a  good  while,  any  where 
“  but  at  Button’s  coffee-houfe,  where  I  ul'ed  to  fee  him  al- 

“  moft  every  day. - On  his  meeting  me  there,  one  day 

“  in  particular,  he  took  me  afide,  and  faid  he  fhould  be  glad 
“  to  dine  with  me,  at  fuch  a  tavern,  if  I  ftaid  till  thofe  peo- 
“  pie  were  gone  (Budgell  and  Philips).  He  went  accord- 
“  ingly ;  and  after  dinner  Air.  Addifon  faid,  ‘  That  he  had 
“  wanted  for  fome  time  to  talk  with  me ;  that  his  friend 
“  Tickell  had  formerly,  whilft  at  Oxford,  tranfiated  the  firft 
tc  book  of  the  Iliad ;  that  he  defigned  to  print  it,  and  had 
£c  defired  him  to  look  it  over,  that  he  mull  therefore  beg  that 
“  I  would  not  defire  him  to  look  over  my  firft  book,  becaufe, 
tc  if  he  did,  it  would  have  the  air  of  double-dealing.’  I  af- 
“  fured  him  that  I  did  not  at  all  take  it  ill  of  Air.  Tickell  that 
“  he  was  going  to  publifh  his  tranflation  ;  that  he  certainly 
“  had  as  much  right  to  tranflate  any  author  as  myfelf ;  and 
a  that  ?publifhing  both  was  entering  on  a  fair  ftage.  I  then 
*c  added,  that  I  would  not  defire  him  to  look  over  my  firft  book 
“  of  the  Iliad,  becaufe  he  had  looked  over  Air.  Tickell’s  ; 
“  but  could  wifh  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  obfervations  on  my 
w  fecond,  which  I  had  then  finifhed,  and  which  Air.  Tickell 
u  had  not  touched  upon.  Accordingly  I  fent  him  the  fecond 
“  book  the  next  morning ;  and  Air.  Addifon  a  few  days  after 
“  returned  it,  with  very  high  commendations. — Soon  after  it 
“  was  generally  known  that  Air,  Tickell  was  publifhing  the 
“  firft  book  of  the  Iliad,  I  met  Dr,  Young  in  the  ftreet  ; 
“  and,  upon  our  falling  into  that  fubjedf,  the  Doctor  exprefl’ed 
“  a  great  deal  of  furprize  at  Tickell’s  having  had  fuch  a 
“  tranflation  fo  long  by  him.  He  faid,  that  it  was  inconceiv- 
tc  able  to  him,  and  that  there  muft  be  fome  miftake  in  the 
“  matter  ;  that  each  ufed  to  communicate  to  the  other  what- 
“  ever  verfes  they  wrote  even  to  the  leaft  things;  that 
“  Tickell  could  not  have  been  bufied  in  fo  long  a  work 
“  there  without  his  knowing  fomething  of  the  matter ;  and 
11  that  he  had  never  heard  a  fingle  word  on  it  till  on  this 

“  occafiqn. 
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“  occafion.  This  furprife  of  Dr.  Young,  together  with 
“  what  Steele  has  faid  againft  Tickell  in  relation  to  this 
“  afiair,  make  it  highly  probable  that  there  was  fome  under- 
“  hand  dealing  in  that  bufinefs  ;  and  indeed  Tickell  himfelf, 
“  who  is  a  very  fair  worthy  man,  has  fmce,  in  a  manner, 
“  as  good  as  owned  it  to  me.  When  it  was  introduced 
“  into  a  converfaticn  between  Mr.  Tickell  and  Mr.  Pope, 
“  by  a  third  perfon,  Tickell  did  not  deny  it;  v/hich,  confider- 
“  ing  his  honour  and  zeal  for  his  departed  friend,  was  the 
“  fame  as  owning  it.” 

Upon  thefe  fufpicions,  with  which  Dr.  Warburton  hints 
that  ether  circumftances  concurred,  Pope  always  in  his  Art 
tf  linking  quotes  this  book  as  the  work  of  Addifon. 

To  compare  the  two  tranflations  would  be  tedious;  the 
palm  is  now  given  univerfally  to  Pope ;  but  I  think  the 
firft  lines  of  Tickell’s  were  rather  to  be  preferred ;  and  Pope 
feems  to  have  fmce  borrowed  fomething  from  them  in  the 
corredlion  of  his  own. 

When  the  Hanover  fucceffion  was  difputed,  Tickell  gave 
what  affiftance  his  pen  would  fupply.  His  Letter  to  Avignon 
Hands  high  among  party  poems  ;  it  exprefies  contempt  with¬ 
out  coarfenefs,  and  fuperiority  without  infolence.  It  had  the 
fuccefs  w7hich  it  deferved,  being  five  times  printed. 

He  was  now  intimately  united  to  Mr.  Addifon,  who, 
when  he  went  into  Ireland  as  fecretary  to  the  lord  Sunder¬ 
land,  took  him  thither,  and  employed  him  in  publick  bufi¬ 
nefs  ;  and  \\  hen  (1717)  afterwards  he  rofe  to  be  fecre¬ 
tary  of  Hate,  made  him  under  fecretary.  Their  friendftiip 
feems  to  have  continued  without  abatement ;  for  when 
Addifon  died,  he  left  him  the  charge  of  publifhing  his 
works,  with  a  folemn  recommendation  to  the  patronage  of 
Graggs. 

i  o  thefe  works  he  prefixed  an  elegy  on  the  author, 
which  could  owe  none  of  its  beauties  to  the  affiftance 
which  might  be  fufpected  to  have  ftrengthened  or  embel- 
bfhed  his  earlier  compofitions  ;  but  neither  he  nor  Addi¬ 
fon  ever  produced  nobler  lines  than  are  contained  in  the 
third  and  fourth  paragraphs  ;  nor  is  a  more  elegant  fune¬ 
ral-poem  to  be  found  in  the  whole  compafs  of  Englifti  li¬ 
terature. 

He  was  afterwards  (about  1725)  made  fecretary  to  the 
Lords  Juftices  of  Ireland,  a  place  of  great  honour  ;  in  which 
he  continued  tiil  1740,  when  he  died  on  the  twenty-third 

or  April  at  Patn. 
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Of  the  poems  yet  unmentioned  the  longeft  is  Kenfington 
Gardens ,  of  which  the  verification  is  fmooth  and  elegant, 
but  the  fidtion  unfldlfully  compounded  of  Grecian  Deities 
and  Gothick  Fairies.  Neither  fpecies  of  thofe  exploded 
Beings  could  have  done  much  ;  and  when  they  are  brought 
together,  they  only  make  each  other  contemptible.  To 
Tickell,  however,  cannot  be  refufed  a  high  place  among 
the  minor  poets ;  nor  fhould  it  be  forgotten  that  he  was 
one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Spectator,  With  refpecSt  to 
his  perfonal  charafter,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  a  man  of  gay 
converfation,  at  leaft  a  temperate  lover  of  wine  and  com¬ 
pany,  and  in  his  domeftick  relations  without  confure. 


II  A  M  M  O  N  D. 


Qp  Mr.  HAMMOND,  though  he  be  well  remembered  as 
a  man  efteemed  and  careffed  by  the  elegant  and  the  great,  I 
was  at  firft  able  to  obtain  no  other  memorials  than  fuch  as  are 
fupplied  by  a  book  called  Cibber's  Lives  of  the  Poets  ;  of  which 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  teftify  that  it  was  not  written,  nor, 
I  believe,  ever  feen,  by  either  of  the  Cibbers  ;  but  was  the 
work  of  Robert  Shields,  a  native  of  Scotland,  a  man  of  very 
acute  underftanding,  though  with  little  fcholaftick  education, 
who,  not  long  after  the  publication  of  his  work,  died  in  Lon¬ 
don  of  a  confumption.  His  life  was  virtuous,  and  his  end 
was  pious.  Theophilus  Cibber,  then  a  prifoner  for  debt,  im¬ 
parted,  as  I  was  told,  his  name  for  ten  guineas.  The  manu¬ 
script  of  Shiels  is  now  in  my  pofleffion. 

I  have  fince  found  that  Mr.  Shiels,  though  he  was  no  negli¬ 
gent  enquirer,  had  been  milled  by  falfe  accounts  ;  for  he  re¬ 
lates  that  James  Hammond,  the  author  of  the  Elegies,  was 
the  fon  of  a  Turkey  merchant,  and  had  fome  office  at  the  prince 
of  Wales’s  court,  till  love  of  a  lady,  whofe  name  was  Dafh- 
wood,  fora  time  difordered his  underftanding.  He  was  unex-> 
tinguifhably  amorous,  and  his  miftrefs  inexorably  cruel. 

Of  this  narrative,  part  is  true,  and  part  falfe.  He  was  the 
fecond  fon  of  Anthony  Hammond,  a  man  of  note  among  the 
wits,  poets,  and  parliamentary  orators,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  who  was  allied  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  by  mar¬ 
rying  his  fifter  *.  He  was  born  about  1710,  and  educated  at 
Weftminfter-fchool ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  of  any 

univerftty. 

*  This  account  is  ftill  erroneous.  James  Hammond  our  author 
was  of  a  different  family,  the  fecond  fon  of  Anthony  Hammond, 
of  Somerffiam- place,  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  Efq.  See 
Gent.  Mag.  vol.  LVII.  p.  780.  R. 
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univerfity.  He  was  equerry  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and 
feems  to  have  come  very  early  into  publick  notice,  and  to  have 
been  diftinguilhed  by  thofe  whofe  friendship  prejudiced  man¬ 
kind  at  that  time  in  favour  of  the  man  to  whom  they  were  be¬ 
llowed;  for  he  was  the  companion  of  Cobham,  Lyttelton,  and 
Chefterfield.  He  is  faid  to  have  divided  his  life  between  plea- 
fure  and  books  ;  in  his  retirement  forgetting  the  town,  and  in 
his  gaiety  lofing  the  ftudent.  Of  his  literary  hours  all  the  ef¬ 
fects  are  here  exhibited,  of  which  the  Elegies  were  written 
very  early,  and  the  Prologue  not  long  before  his  death. 

In  1 741,  he  was  chofen  into  parliament  for  T ruro  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  probably  one  of  thofe  who  W'ere  eleCted  by  the  Prince’s 
influence;  and  died  next  year  in  June  at  Stowe,  the  famous 
feat  of  lord  Cobham.  His  miftrefs  long  outlived  him,  and  in 
1779  died  unmarried.  The  character  which  her  lover  be¬ 
queathed  her  was,  indeed,  not  likely  to  attract  courtlhip. 

The  elegies  were  pubiilhed  after  his  death  ;  and  while  the 
writer’s  name  was  remembered  with  fondnefs,  they  were  read 
with  a  refolution  to  admire  them.  The  recommendatory  pre¬ 
face  of  the  editor,  who  was  then  believed,  and  is  now  affirmed 
by  Dr.  Maty,  to  be  the  earl  of  Chefterfleid,  railed  ftrong  pre¬ 
judices  in  their  favour. 

But  the  prefacer,  whoever  he  was,  it  may  be  reafonably  fuf- 
peCted  that  he  never  read  the  poems ;  for  he  profefles  to  va¬ 
lue  them  for  a  very  high  fpecies  of  excellence,  and  recommends 
thgm  as  the  genuine  eitufions  of  the  mind,  which  exprefles  a 
real  paffion  in  the  language  of  nature.  But  the  truth  is,  thefe 
elegies  have  neither  paffion,  nature,  nor  manners.  Where 
there  is  fiCtion,  there  is  no  paffion :  he  that  defcribes  himfelf 
as  a  Ihepherd,  and  his  Neaera  or  Delia  as  a  fhepherdels,  and 
talks  of  goats  and  lambs,  feels  no  paffion.  He  that  courts  his 
miftrefs  with  Roman  imagery  deferves  to  lofe  her  ;  for  Ihe  may 
with  good  reafon  fufpeCh  his  fincerity.  Hammond  has  few  fen- 
timents  from  nature,  and  few  images  from  modern  life.  He 
produces  nothing  but  frigid  pedantry.  It  would  be  hard  to 
find  in  all  his  productions  three  ftanzas  that  deferve  to  be  re¬ 
membered. 

Like  other  lovers,  he  threatens  the  lady  with  dying ;  and 
what  then  fhall  follow  ? 

Wilt  thou  in  tears  thy  lover’s  corfe  attend; 

With  eyes  averted  light  the  folemn  pyre, 

Till  all  around  the  doleful  flames  al'cend, 

Uhen  flowly  finking,  by  degrees  expire  ? 
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To  footh  the  hovering  foul  be  thine  the  care. 

With  plaintive  cries  to  lead  the  mournful  band  ; 

In  fable  weeds  the  golden  vafe  to  bear. 

And  cull  my  afhes  with  thy  trembling  hand  : 

Panchaia’s  odours  be  their  coftly  feaft, 

And  all  the  pride  of  Alla's  fragrant  year 

Give  them  the  treafures  of  the  farthelf  Ealf, 

And,  what  is  hill  more  precious,  give  thy  tear. 

Surely  no  blame  can  fall  upon  a  nymph  v/horejedled  a  fwain 
of  fo  little  meaning. 

His  verfes  are  not  rugged,  but  they  have  no  fweetnefs ;  they 
never  glide  in  a  ftream  of  melody.  Why  Hammond  or  other 
writers  have  thought  the  quatrain  of  ten  fyllables  elegiac,  it  is 
difficult  to  tell.  The  charadler  of  the  Elegy  is  gentlenefs  and 
tenuity;  but  this  ftanza  has  been  pronounced  by  Dryden, 
whofe  knowledge  ofEnglifh  metre  was  not  inconfiderable,  to 
be  the  moll  magnificent  of  all  meafures  which  our  language 
affords. 


SOMERVILE. 


C)f  Mr.  SOMERVILE’s  life  I  am  not  able  to  fay  any 
thing  that  can  fatisfy  curiofity.  3 

He  was  a  gentleman  whofe  eftate  was  in  Warwickfhire  • 
his  houfe,  where  he  was  born  in  1692,  is  called  Edfton,  a  feat 
inherited  from  a  long  line  of  anceftors ;  for  he  was  faid  to  be 
of  the  firft  family  in  his  county.  He  tells  of  himfelf  that  he 
was  born  near  the  Avon’s  banks.  He  was  bred  at  Winchef- 
ter-fchool,  and  was  defied  fellow  of  New  College.  It  does 
not  appear  that  in  the  places  of  his  education  he  exhibited  any 
uncommon  proofs  of  genius  or  literature.  His  powers  were 
nrft  difplayed  in  the  country,  where  he  was  diftinguifhed 
as  a  poet,  a  gentleman,  and  a  Ikilful  and  ufeful  juftice  of  the 
peace. 

Of  the  clofe  of  his  life,  thofe  whom  his  poems  have  delight¬ 
ed  will  read  with  pain  the  following  account,  copied  from  the 
.Letters  of  his  friend  Shenftone,  by  whom  he  was  too  much 
relembled. 

“  — Our  old  friend  Somervile  is  dead  !  I  did  not  imao-ine  I 
“  could  have  been  fo  forryas  I  find  myfelf  on  this  occafion.— 
oub latum  quterimus.  I  can  now  excufe  all  his  foibles ; 

impute  them  to  age,  and  to  diftrefs  of  circumftances  :  the  laft 
ot  thefe  confiderations  wrings  my  very  foul  to  think  on. 
h  or  a  man  of  high  fpirit,  confciousof  having  (at  leaft  in  one 

production)  generally  pleafed  the  world,  to  be  plagued  and 
threatened  by  wretches  that  are  low  in  every  fenfe;  to  be 
forced  to  drink  himfelf  into  pains  of  the  body,  in  order 
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“  to  get  rid  of  the  pains  of  the  mind,  is  a  mifery.” - He 

died  July  19,  1742,  and  was  buried  at  Wotton,  near  Henley 
on  Arden. 

His  diftrefles  need  not  be  much  pitied  :  his  eftate  is  faid  to 
be  fifteen  hundred  a  year,  which  by  his  death  has  devolved  to 
lord  Somervile  of  Scotland.  His  mother  indeed,  who  lived 
till  ninety,  had  a  jointure  of  fix  hundred. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  find  myfelf  not  better  enabled  to  ex¬ 
hibit  memorials  of  a  writer,  who  at  leaft  mult  be  allowed  to 
have  fet  a  good  example  to  men  of  his  own  clafs,  by  de¬ 
voting  part  of  his  time  to  elegant  knowledge ;  and  who  has 
fliewn,  by  the  fubje&s  which  his  poetry  has  adorned,  that  it 
is  practicable  to  be  at  once  a  ikilful  fportfman  and  a  man  of 
letters. 

Somervile  has  tried  many  modes  of  poetry ;  and  though 
perhaps  he  has  not  in  any  reached  fuch  excellence  as  to  raife 
much  envy,  it  may  commonly  be  faid  at  leaft,  that  “  he  writes 
«  very  well  for  a  gentleman.”  His  ferious  pieces  are  fome- 
times  elevated,  and  his  trifles  are  fometimes  elegant.  In 
his  verfes  to  Addifon,  the  couplet  which  mentions  Clio  is 
written  with  the  moft  exquifite  delicacy  of  praife  ;  it  exhi¬ 
bits  one  of  thofe  happy  ftrokes  that  are  feldom  attained. 
In  his  Odes  to  Marlborough  there  are  beautiful  lines;  but 
in  the  fecond  Ode  he  {hews  that  he  knew  little  of  his  hero, 
when  he  talks  of  his  private  virtues.  His  fubjedts  are  com¬ 
monly  fuch  as  require  no  great  depth  of  thought  or  energy 
of  expreflion.  His  Fables  are  generally  ftale,  and  there¬ 
fore  excite  no  curiofity.  Of  his  favourite,  The  Two  Springs , 
the  fiction  is  unnatural,  and  the  moral  inconfequential. 
In  his  Tales  there  is  too  much  coarfenefs,  with  too  lit¬ 
tle  care  of  language,  and  not  fufficient  rapidity  of  nar¬ 
ration. 

His  great  work  is  his  Chace ,  which  he  undertook  in  his 
maturer  age,  when  his  ear  w^as  improved  to  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  blank  verfe,  of  which  however  his  two  firft  lines 
give  a  bad  fpecimen.  To  this  poem  praife  cannot  be  totally 
denied.  He  is  allowed  by  fportfmen  to  write  w’ith  great 
intelligence  of  his  fubjedt,  which  is  the  firft  requifite  to 
excellence ;  and  though  it  is  impoffible  to  intereft  the  com¬ 
mon  readers  of  verfe  in  the  dangers  or  pleafures  of  the  chace, 
he  has  done  all  that  tranfition  and  variety  could  eafily  effect ; 
and  has  with  great  propriety  enlarged  his  plan  by  the  modes  of 
hunting  ufed  in  other  countries. 


With 
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With  ftill  lefs  judgement  did  he  chufe  blank  verfe  as 
the  vehicle  of  Rural  Sports.  If  blank  verfe  be  not  tu¬ 
mid  and  gorgeous,  it  is  crippled  profej  and  familiar  ima¬ 
ges  in  laboured  language  have  nothing  to  recommend  them 
but  abfurd  novelty,  which,  wanting  the  attractions  of  Na¬ 
ture,  cannot  pleafe  long.  One  excellence  of  the  Splendid 
Shilling  is,  that  it  is  fhort.  Difguife  can  gratify  no  longer 
than  it  deceives. 


SAVAGE. 


It  has  been  obferved  in  all  ages,  that  the  advantages  of  na¬ 
ture  or  of  fortune  have  contributed  very  little  to  the  promotion 
of  happinefs  ;  and  that  thofe  whom  the  fplendour  of  their  rank, 
or  the  extent  of  their  capacity,  have  placed  upon  the  fummit  of 
human  life,  have  not  often  given  any  juft  occafion  to  envy  in 
thofe  who  look  up  to  them  from  a  lower  ftation  ;  whether  it 
be  that  apparent  fuperiority  incites  great  defigns,  and  great  de- 
fxgns  are  naturally  liable  to  fatal  mifcarriages ;  or  that  the  ge¬ 
neral  lot  of  mankind  is  mifery,  and  the  misfortunes  of  thofe, 
whofe  eminence  drew  upon  them  an  univerfal  attention,  have 
been  more  carefully  recorded,  becaufe  they  were  more  gene¬ 
rally  obferved,  and  have  in  reality  been  only  more  confpicu- 
ous  than  thofe  of  others,  not  more  frequent,  or  more  fevere. 

That  affluence  and  power,  advantages  extrinfick  and  adven¬ 
titious,  and  therefore  eafily  feparable  from  thofe  by  whom  they 
are  poflefled,  fhould  very  often  flatter  the  mind  with  expedta- 
tions  of  felicity  which  they  cannot  give,  raifes  no  aftonifh- 
ment ;  but  it  feems  rational  to  hope,  that  intelle&ual  greatnefs 
fhould  produce  better  effects  ;  that  minds  qualified  for  great 
attainments  fhould  firft  endeavour  their  own  benefit;  and  that 
they,  who  are  moft  able  to  teach  others  the  way  to  happinefs, 
fhould  with  moft  certainty  follow  it  themfelves. 

But  this  expectation,  however  plaufible,  has  been  very  fre¬ 
quently  difappointed.  The  heroes  of  literary  as  well  as"  civil 
hiftory  have  been  very  often  no  lefs  remarkable  for  what  they 
have  fuffered,  than  for  what  they  have  atchieved  ;  and  volumes 
have  been  written  only  to  enumerate  the  miferies  of  the  learned, 
and  relate  their  unhappy  lives,  and  untimely  deaths. 

T o  theft  mournful  narratives,  I  am  about  to  add  the  Life 
of  Richard  Savage,  a  man  whofe  writings  entitle  him  to  an 
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eminent  rank  in  the  claffes  of  learning,  and  whofe  misfortunes 
claim  a  degree  of  companion,  not  always  due  to  the  unhap¬ 
py,  as  they  were  often  the  confequences  of  the  crimes  of 
others,  rather  than' his  own. 

In  the  year  1697,  Anne  Countefs  of  Macclesfield,  having 
lived  fome  time  upon  very  uneafy  terms  with  her  hufband, 
thought  a  public  confefiion  of  adultery  the  moil  obvious  and 
expeditious  method  of  obtaining  her  liberty;  and  therefore 
declared,  that  the  child,  with  which  fhe  was  then  great,  was 
begotten  by  the  Earl  Rivers.  This,  as  may  be  imagined, 
made  her  hulband  no  lefs  defirous  of  a  feparation  than  herfelf, 
and  he  profecuted  his  defign  in  the  raoft  effectual  manner ;  for 
he  applied  not  to  the  ecclefiaftical  courts  for  a  divorce,  but  to 
the  parliament  for  an  add,  by  which  his  marriage  might  be  dif- 
folved,  the  nuptial  contrail  annulled,  and  the  children  of  his 
wife  illegitimated.  This  acl,  after  the  ufual  deliberation,  he 
obtained,  though  without  the  approbation  of  fome,  who  con¬ 
sidered  marriage  as  an  affair  only  cognizable  by  ecclefiaftical 
judges*;  and  on  March  3d  was  feparated  from  his  wife, 
whofe  fortune,  which  was  very  great,  was  repaid  her,  and 
who  having,  as  well  as  her  hufband,  the  liberty  of  making 
another  choice,  was  in  a  fhort  time  married  to  Colonel  Brett. 

While  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield  was  profecuting  this  affair, 
his  wife  was,  on  the  10th  of  January  1697-8,  delivered  of 
afon;  and  the  Earl  Rivers,  by  appearing  to  confider  him 
as  his  own,  left  none  any  reafon  to  doubt  of  the  fincerity 
of  her  declaration  ;  for  he  was  his  godfather,  and  gave  hirn 
his  own  name,  which  was  by  his  direction  inferted  in  the 
regifter  of  St.  Andrew’s  parifh  in  Holborn,  but  unfortunate¬ 
ly  left  him  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  whom,  as  fhe  was 
now  fet  free  from  her  hufband,  he  probably  imagined  likely 
to  treat  with  great  tendernefs  the  child  that  had  contributed 
to  fo  pleafing  an  event.  It  is  not  indeed  eafy  to  difcover 
Vol.  V.  K  k  what 

*  This  year  was  made  remarkable  by  the  diffolution  of  a  mar¬ 
riage  folemnized  in  the  face  of  the  church.  Salmon’s  Review. 

The  following  proteft  is  regiftered  in  the  books  of  the  Houfe 
of  Lords. 

Diffentient. 

Becaufe  we  conceive  that  this  is  the  firft  bill  of  that  nature 
that  hath  paffed,  where  there  was  not  a  divorce  firft  obtained  in 
the  Spiritual  Court  ;  which  we  look  upon  as  an  ill  precedent, 
and  may  be  of  dangerous  confequence  in  the  future. 

Halifax.  Rochester. 
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what  motives  could  be  found  to  over-balance  that  natural  af¬ 
fection  of  a  parent,  or  what  intereft  could  be  promoted  by 
negleCt  or  cruelty.  The  dread  of  fhame  or  of  poverty,  by 
which  fome  wretches  have  been  incited  to  abandon  or  to 
murder  their  children,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  affected 
a  woman  who  had  proclaimed  her  crimes  and  folicited  re¬ 
proach,  and  on  whom  the  clemency  of  the  legiflature  had  un- 
defervedly  beftowed  a  fortune,  which  would  have  been  very 
little  diminifhed  by  the  expences  which  the  care  of  her  child 
could  have  brought  upon  her.  It  was  therefore  not  likely 
that  fhe  would  be  wicked  without  temptation;  that  fhe 
would  look  upon  her  fon  from  his  birth  with  a  kind  of  re- 
fentment  and  abhorrence  ;  and,  inflead  of  fupporting,  affi fl¬ 
ing,  and  defending  him,  delight  to  fee  him  ftruggling  with 
mifery,  or  that  (He  would  take  every  opportunity  of  aggra¬ 
vating  his  misfortunes,  and  obflruCling  his  refources,  and  with 
an  implacable  and  refllefs  cruelty  continue  her  perfection 
from  the  firfl  hour  of  his  life  to  the  lafl. 

But  whatever  were  her  motives,  no  fooner  was  her  fon 
born,  than  fhe  difcovered  a  refolution  of  difowning  him  ; 
and  in  a  very  fhort  time  removed  him  from  her  fight,,  by 
committing  him  to  the  care  of  a  poor  woman,  whom  fhe 
diredled  to  educate  him  as  her  own,  and  injoined  never  to 
inform  him  of  his  true  parents. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  life  of  Richard  Savage. 
Born  with  a  legal  claim  to  honour  and  to  affluence,  he  was 
in  two  months  illegitimated  by  the  parliament,  and  difowned 
by  his  mother,  doomed  to  poverty  and  obfcurity,  and  launched 
upon  the  ocean  of  life,  only  that  he  might  be  fwallowed  by 
its  quickfands,  or  dafhed  upon  its  rocks. 

His  mother  could  not  indeed  infedl  others  with  the  fame 
cruelty.  As  it  was  impoffible  to  avoid  the  inquiries  which 
the  curiofity  or  tendernefs  of  her  relations  made  after  her 
phild,  fhe  was  obliged  to  give  fome  account  of  the  meafures 
fhe  had  taken  ;  and  her  mother,  the  Lady  Mafon,  whether 
in  approbation  of  her  defign,  or  to  prevent  more  criminal 
contrivances,  engaged  to  tranfadl  with  the  nurfe,  to  pay  her 
for  her  care,  and  to  fuperintend  the  education  of  the  child. 

In  this  charitable  office  fhe  was  affifted  by  his  godmother 
Mrs.  Lloyd,  who,  while  fhe  lived,  always  looked  upon  him 
with  that  tendernefs  which  the  barbarity  of  his  mother  made 
peculiarly  neceffary ;  but  her  death,  which  happened  in  his  tenth 
year,  was  another  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  childhood ;  for 
though  fhe  kindly  endeavoured  to  alleviate  his  lofs  by  a  lega¬ 
cy  of  three  hundred  pounds,  yet,  as  he  had  none  to  profecute 
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his  claim,  to  fhelter  him  from  oppreffion,  or  call-in  law  to 
the  affiftance  of  juftice,  her  will  was  eluded  by  the  executors, 
and  no  part  of  the  money  was  ever  paid. 

He  was,  however,  not  yet  wholly  abandoned.  The  Lady 
Mafon  ftill  continued  her  care,  and  directed  him  to  be  placed 
at  a  fmall  grammar- fchool  near  St.  Alban’s,  where  he  was 
called  by  the  name  of  his  nurfe,  without  the  leaf!  intimation 
that  he  had  a  claim  to  any  other. 

Here  he  was  initiated  in  literature,  and  paffed  through  fe- 
veral  of  the  clafles,  with  what  rapidity  or  with  what  applaufc 
cannot  now  be  known.  As  he  always  fpoke  with  refpedt  of 
his  matter,  it  is  probable  that  the  mean  rank,  in  which  he 
then  appeared,  did  not  hinder  his  genius  from  being  diftin- 
guifhed,  or  his  industry  from  being  rewarded;  and  tf  in  fo 
low  a  ftate  he  obtained  diftindtion  and  rewards,  it  is  not  like¬ 
ly  that  they  were  gained  but  by  genius  and  induftry. 

It  is  very  reafonable  to  conjecture,  that  his  application  was 
equal  to  his  abilities,  becaufe  his  improvement  was  more  than 
proportioned  to  the  opportunities  which  he  enjoyed  ;  nor  can 
it  be  doubted,  that  if  his  earlieft  produftions  had  been  pre- 
ferved,  like  thofe  of  happier  ftudents,  we  might  in  fome  have 
found  vigorous  fallies  of  that  fprightly  humour  which  dif- 
tinguifhes  The  Author  ts  be  let ,  and  in  others  ftrong  touches 
of  that  ardent  imagination  which  painted  the  folemn  fcenes 
of  The  Wanderer. 

While  he  was  thus  cultivating  his  genius,  his  father  the 
Earl  of  Rivers  was  feized  with  a  diftemper,  which  in  a  fhort 
time  put  an  end^  to  his  life*.  He  bad  frequently  inquired 
after  his  fon,  and  had  always  been  amufed  with  fallacious  and 
evafive  anfsvers  ;  but,  being  now  in  his  own  opinion  on  his 
death-bed,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  provide  for  him  among 
his  other  natural  children,  and  therefore  demanded  a  pofitive 
account  of  him,  with  an  importunity  not  to  be  diverted  or 
denied.  Inis  mother,  who  could  no  longer  refufe  an  anfwer 
determined  at  leaft  to  give  fuch  as  fhould  cut  him  off  for  ever 
from  that  happinefs  which  competence  affords,  and  therefore 
declared  that  he  was  dead  ;  which  is  perhaps  the  firft  inftance 
of  a  lye  invented  by  a  mother  to  deprive  her  fon  of  a  provifion 
which  was  defigned  him  by  another,  and  which  fhe  could  not 
expedt  herfelf,  though  he  fhould  lofe  it. 

This  was  therefore  an  adt  of  wickednefs  which  could  not  be 
defeated,  becaufe  it  could  not  be  fufpedled;  the  Earl  did  not 
imagine  there  could  exift  in  a  human  form  a  mother  that 
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would  ruin  her  fon  without  enriching  herfelf,  and  therefore 
beftowed  upon  fome  other  perfon  fix  thoufaud  pounds,  which 
he  had  in  his  will  bequeathed  to  Savage. 

The  fame  cruelty  which  incited  his  mother  to  intercept 
this  provifion  which  had  been  intended  him,  prompted  her 
in  a  fnort  time  to  another  projeft,  a  project  worthy  of  fuch 
a  difpoiition.  She  endeavoured  to  rid  herfelf  from  the  danger 
of  being  at  any  time  made  known  to  him,  by  fending  him 
fecretly  to  the  American  Plantations*. 

By  whofe  kindnefs  this  fcheme  was  counteracted,  or  by 
whofe  interpofition  fhe  was  induced  to  lay  afide  her  defign, 
I  know  not ;  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Lady  M.afon 
might  perfuade  or  compel  her  to  defift,  or  perhaps  fhe  could 
not  eafily  find  accomplices  wicked  enough  to  concur  in  fo 
cruel  an  action ;  for  it  may  be  conceived,  that  thofe,  who 
had  by  a  long  gradation  of  guilt  hardened  their  hearts  againft 
the  fenfe  of  common  wickednefs,  would  yet  be  fhocked  at 
the  defign  of  a  mother  to  expofe  her  fon  to  flavery  and  want, 
to  expofe  him  without  intereft,  and  without  provocation  ;  and 
Savage  might  on  this  occafion  find  protectors  and  advocates 
among  thofe  who  had  long  traded  in  crimes,  and  whom  com¬ 
panion  had  never  touched  before. 

Being  hindered,  by  whatever  means,  from  banifhing  him 
into  another  country,  fhe  formed  foon  after  a  fcheme  for  bury¬ 
ing  him  in  poverty  and  obfcurity  in  his  own  ;  and  that  his 
ftation  of  life,  if  not  the  place  of  his  refidence,  might  keep 
him  for  ever  at  a  diftance  from  her,  fhe  ordered  him  to  be 
placed  with  a  fhoe-maker  in  Holborn,  that,  after  the  ufual 
time  of  trial,  he  might  become  his  apprentice*. 

It  is  generally  reported,  that  this  project  was  for  fome  time 
fuccefsful,  and  that  Savage  was  employed  at  the  awl  longer 
than  he  was  willing  to  confefs  ;  nor  was  it  perhaps  any  great 
advantage  to  him,  that  an  unexpected  difcovery  determined 
him  to  quit  his  occupation. 

About  this  time  his  nurfe,  who  had  always  treated  him  as 
her  own  fon,  died;  and  it  was  natural  for  him  to  take  care 
of  thofe  effects  which  by  her  death  were,  as  he  imagined, 
become  his  own  :  he  therefore  went  to  her  houfe,  opened  her 
boxes,  and  examined  her  papers,  among  which  he  found  fome 
letters  written  to  her  by  the  Lady  hdafon,  which  informed 
him  of  his  birth,  and  the  reafons  for  which  it  was  concealed. 

He  was  now  no  longer  fatisfied  with  the  employment  which 
had  been  allotted  him,  but  thought  he  had  a  right  to  fhare 

the 
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the  affluence  of  his  mother;  and  therefore  without  fcruple 
applied  to  her  as  her  fon,  and  made  ufe  of  every  art  to  awaken 
her  tendernefs,  and  attract  her  regard.  But  neither  his  letters, 
nor  the  interpofition  of  thofe  friends  which  his  merit  or  his 
diftrefs  procured  him,  made  any  impreffion  upon  her  mind. 
She  ftill  refolved  to  negledf,  though  (he  could  no  longer 
difown  him. 

It  was  to  no  purpofe  that  he  frequently  folicited  her  to  admit 
him  to  fee  her;  the  avoided  him  with  the  molt  vigilant  pre¬ 
caution,  and  ordered  him  to  be  excluded  from  her  houfe,  by 
whomfoever  he  might  be  introduced,  and  what  reafon  foever 
he  might  give  for  entering  it. 

Savage  was  at  the  fame  time  fo  touched  with  the  difcovery 
of  his  real  mother,  that  it  was  his  frequent  pradtice  to 
walk  in  the  dark  evenings*  for  feveral  hours  before  her  door, 
in  hopes  of  feeing  her  as  fhe  might  come  by  accident  to 
the  window,  or  crofs  her  apartment  with  a  candle  in  her 
hand. 

But  all  his  affiduity  and  tendernefs  were  without  effedl,  for 
he  could  neither  foften  her  heart  nor  open  her  hand,  and 
was  reduced  to  the  utmoft  miferies  of  want,  while  he  was 
endeavouring  to  awaken  the  affedtion  of  a  mother.  He  was 
therefore  obliged  to  feek  fome  other  means  of  fupport ;  and, 
having  no  profeffion,  became  by  neceffity  an  author. 

At  this  time  the  attention  of  the  literary  world  was  engrof- 
fed  by  the  Bangorian  controverfy,  which  filled  the  prefs  with 
pamphlets,  and  the  coffee-houfes  with  difputants.  Of  this 
fubjedt,  as  moft  popular,  he  made  choice  for  his  firft  attempt, 
and,  without  any  other  knowledge  of  the  queftion  than  he 
had  cafually  collected  from  converfation,  publifhed  a  poem 
againft  the  Bilhopf. 

What  was  the  iuccefs  or  merit  of  this  performance,  I 
know  not;  it  was  probably  loft  among  the  innumerable 
pamphlets  to  which  that  difpute  gave  occafion.  Mr.  Savage 
was  himfelf  in  a  little  time  alhamed  of  it,  and  endeavoured 
to  fupprefs  it,  by  deftroying  all  the  copies  that  he  could 
collect. 

He  then  attempted  a  more  gainful  kind  of  writing^,  and 
in  his  eighteenth  year  offered  to  the  ftage  a  comedy  borrowed 
from  a  Spanifh  plot,  which  was  refufed  by  the  players,  and 
was  therefore  given  by  him  to  Mr.  Bullock,  who,  having 

more 

*  See  the  Plain  Dealer. 

f  It  was  called  “  The  Battle  of  the  Pamphlets.”  R. 

t  Jacob’s  Lives  of  the  Dramalick  Poets.  Dr.  J. 
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more  intereft,  made  fome  (light  alterations,  and  brought  it 
upon  the  ftage,  under  the  title  of  Woman’s  a  Riddle*, 
but  allowed  the  unhappy  author  no  part  of  the  profit. 

Not  difccuraged  however  at  his  repulfe,  he  wrote  two 
years  afterwards  Love  in  a  V  fil,  another  comedy,  bor¬ 
rowed  likewife  from  the  Spanifb,  but  with  little  better  fuc- 
cefs  than  before :  for  though  it  was  received  and  acted,  yet 
it  appeared  fo  late  in  the  year,  that  the  author  obtained  no 
other  advantage  from  it,  than  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  and  Mr.  Wilks,  by  whom  he  was  pitied,  careffed,  and 
relieved. 

Sir  Richard  Steele,  having  declared  in  his  favour  with  all 
the  ardour  of  benevolence  which  conftituted  his  character, 
promoted  his  intereffc  with  the  utmcft  zeal,  related  his  mif- 
fortunes,  applauded  his  merit,  tcok  all  the  opportunities  of 
recommending  him,  and  afierted,  that  a  the  inhumanity  of  his 
“  mother  had  given  him  a  right  to  find  every  good  man  his 
a  fatherf.” 

Nor  was  Mr.  Savage  admitted  to  his  acquaintance  only, 
but  to  his  confidence,  of  which  he  fcmetimes  related  an  in-- 
{lance  too  extraordinary  to  be  omitted,  as  it  affords  a  very 
juft  idea  of  his  patron’s  character. 

He  was  once  defired  by  Sir  Richard,  with  an  air  of  the 
utrnoft  importance,  to  come  very  early  to  his  houfe  the  next 
morning.  Mr.  Savage  came  as  he  had  promifed,  found  the 
chariot  at  the  door,  and  Sir  Richard  waiting  for  him,  and 
ready  to  go  out.  What  was  intended,  and  whither  they  were 
to  go,  Savage  couid  not  conjedhire,  and  was  not  willing  to 
enquire  ;  but  immediately  ieated  himfelf  with  Sir  Richard. 
The  coachman  was  ordered  to  drive,  and  they  hurried  with 
the  utrnoft  expedition  to  Hyde-Park  Corner,  where  they  flop¬ 
ped  at  a  petty  taverr,  and  retired  to  a  private  room.  Sir 
Richard  then  informed  him,  that  he  intended  to  publifh  a 
pamphlet,  and  that  he  had  defired  him  to  come  thither  that 
he  might  write  for  him.  He  foon  fat  down  to  the  work.  Sir 
Richard  dilated,  and  Savage  wrote,  till  the  dinner  that  had 
been  ordered  was  put  upon  the  tabic.  Savage  was  furprifed 
at  the  meannefs  of  the  entertainment,  and  after  fome  hefitation 
ventured  to  afk  for  wine,  which  Sir  Richard,  not  without  re¬ 
luctance,  ordered  to  be  brought.  They  then  finiftied  their 

dinner, 

*  This  play  was  printed  firft  in  8vo;  and  afterwards  in  l2mo, 
ne  fifth  c  dition.  Dr.  J. 
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dinner,  and  proceeded  in  their  pamphlet,  which  they  concluded 
in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Savage  then  imagined  his  talk  over,  and  expeCted  that 
S;r Richard  would  call  for  the  reckoning,  and  return  home; 
but  his  expectations  deceived  him,  for  Sir  Richard  told  him 
that  he  was  without  money,  and  that  the  pamphlet  muff  be 
fold  before  the  dinner  could  be  paid  for ;  and  Savage  was  there¬ 
fore  obliged  to  go  and  offer  their  new  production  to  fale  for  two 
guineas,  which  with  fome  difficulty  he  obtained.  Sir  Richard 
then  returned  home,  having  retired  that  day  only  to  avoid  his 
creditors,  and  compofed  the  pamphlet  only  to  difcharge  his 
reckoning. 

Mr.  Savage  related  another  faCt  equally  uncommon,  which, 
though  it  has  no  relation  to  his  life,  ought  to  be  preferved.  Sir 
Richard  Steele  having  one  day  invited  to  his  houfe  a  great 
number  of  perfons  of  the  firft  quality,  they  were  furprifed  at 
the  number  of  liveries  which  furrounded  the  table  ;  and  after 
dinner,  when  wine  and  mirth  had  fet  them  free  from  the  obfer- 
vation  of  a  rigid  ceremony,  one  of  them  enquired  of  Sir 
Richard,  how  fuch  an  expenlive  train  of  domefticks  could  be 
confiftent  with  his  fortune.  Sir  Richard  very  frankly  confef- 
fed,  that  they  were  fellows  of  whom  he  would  very  willingly 
be  rid.  And  being  then  afked  why  he  did  not  difcharge  them, 
declared  that  they  were  bailiffs,  who  had  introduced  them- 
felves  with  an  execution,  and  whom,  fince  he  could  not 
fend  them  away,  he  had  thought  it  convenient  to  embellifh 
with  liveries,  that  they  might  do  him  credit  while  they 
Raid. 

His  friends  were  diverted  with  the  expedient,  and  by  paying 
the  debt  difcharged  their  attendance,  having  obliged  Sir  Richard 
to  promife  that  they  fhould  never  again  find  him  graced  with  a 
retinue  of  the  fame  kind. 

Under  fuch  a  tutor,  Mr.  Savage  was  not  likely  to  learn 
prudence  or  frugality ;  and  perhaps  many  of  the  misfortunes 
which  the  want  of  thofe  virtues  brought  upon  him  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  parts  of  his  life,  might  be  jultly  imputed  to  fo  unim¬ 
proving  an  example. 

Nor  did  the  kindnefs  of  Sir  Richard  end  in  common  fa¬ 
vours.  He  propofed  to  have  eftablifhed  him  in  fome  fettled 
fcheme  of  life,  and  to  have  contracted  a  kind  of  alliance  with 
him,  by  marrying  him  to  a  natural  daughter,  on  whom  he  in¬ 
tended  to  beftow  a  thoufand  pounds.  But  though  he  was  al¬ 
ways  lavifh  of  future  bounties,  he  conduced  his  affairs  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  he  was  very  feldom  able  to  keep  his  promifes, 
or  execute  his  own  intentions  :  and,  as  he  was  never  able  to 
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raife  the  fum  which  he  had  offered,  the  marriage  was  delay¬ 
ed.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  cfficioufly  informed,  that  Mr. 
Savage  had  ridiculed  him  ;  by  which  he  was  fo  much  exafpe- 
rated,  that  he  withdrew  the  allowance  which  he  had  paid  him, 
and  never  afterwards  admitted  him  to  his  houfe. 

It  is  not  indeed  unlikely  that  Savage  might  by  his  impru¬ 
dence  expole  himfelf  to 'the  malice  of  a  talebearer;  for  his 
patron  had  many  follies,  which,  as  his  difcernment  eafilydif- 
covered,  his  imagination  might  fometimes  incite  him  to  men¬ 
tion  too  ludicroufly.  A  little  knowledge  of  the  world  is  fuf- 
frcient  to  difcover  that  fuch  weaknefs  is  very  common,  and  that 
there  are  few  who  do  not  fometimes,  in  the  wantonnefs  of 
thoughtlefs  mirch,  or  the  heat  of  tranfient  refentment,  fpeak 
of  their  friends  and  benefa&ors  with  levity  and  contempt, 
though  in  their  cooler  moments  they  want  neither  fenfe  of  their 
kindnefs,  nor  reverence  for  their  virtue;  the  fault  therefore 
of  Mr.  Savage  was  rather  negligence  than  ingratitude ;  but 
Sir  Richard  muft  likewise  be  acquitted  of  feverity,  for  who  is 
there  that  can  patiently  bear  contempt  from  one  whom  he  has 
relieved  and  fupported,  whofe  eftablifhment  he  has  laboured, 
and  whofe  intereft  he  has  promoted  ? 

He  was  now  again  abandoned  to  fortune  without  any  other 
friend  than  Mr.  Wilks  ;  a  man,  who,  whatever  were  his  abi¬ 
lities  or  fkill  as  an  actor,  deferves  at  leaft  to  be  remembered 
for  his  virtues*,  which  are  not  often  to  be  found  in  the  world, 

and 

*  As  it  is  a  lofs  to  mankind  when  any  good  adfion  is  forgot¬ 
ten,  I  fhall  infert  another  infiance  of  Mr.  Wilks’s  generality, 
very  little  known.  Mr.  Smith,  a  gentleman  educated  at  Dub¬ 
lin,  being  hindered  by  an  impediment  in  his  pronunciation  from 
engaging  in  orders,  for  which  his  Iriends  aeligned  him,  left  his 
own  country,  and  came  to  London  in  queft  of  employment,  but 
found  his  felicitations  fruitlefs,  and  his  neceffities  every  day  more 
preffing.  In  this  diftrefs  he  wrote  a  tragedy,  and  offered  it  to 
the  players,  by  whom  it  was  rejected.  Thus  were  his  la  ft  hopes 
defeated,  and  he  had  no  other  proipedt  than  of  the  moft  deplo¬ 
rable  poverty.  But  Mr.  Wilks  thought  his  performance,  though 
not  perfedt,  at  leaft  worthy  of  fome  reward,  and  therefore 
offered  him  a  benefit.  This  favour  he  improved  with  fo  much 
diligence,  that  the  houfe  afforded  him  a  cor.fiderable  fum,  with 
which  he  went  to  Leyden,  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  phy- 
fick,  and  profecuted  his  defign  with  fo  much  diligence  and  fuc- 
cefs,  that,  when  Dr.  Boerhaave  was  defired  by  the  Czarina  to 
recommend  proper  perfons  to  introduce  into  Ruffia  the  pradfice 
and  ftudy  of  phyfick,  Dr.  Smith  was  one  of  thofe  whom  he 
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and  perhaps  lefs  often  in  his  profeffion  than  in  others.  To  be 
humane,  generous,  and  candid,  is  a  very  high  degree  of  merit 
in  any  cafe  ;  but  thofe  qualifications  deferve  ftill  greater  praife, 
when  they  are  found  in  that  condition  which  makes  aimolt  every 
other  man,  for  whatever  reafon,  contemptuous,  infolent,  pe¬ 
tulant,  felfifh,  and  brutal. 

As  Mr.  Wilks  was  one  of  thofe  to  whom  calamity  feldom 
complained  without  relief,  he  naturally  took  an  unfortunate 
wit  into  his  protection,  and  not  only  affifted  him  in  any  cafual 
diftreffes,  but  continued  an  equal  and  fteady  kindnefs  to  the 
time  of  his  death. 

By  his  interpofition  Mr.  Savage  once  obtained  from  his 
mother*  fifty  pounds,  and  a  promife  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
more ;  but  it  was  the  fate  of  this  unhappy  man,  that  few 
promifes  of  any  advantage  to  him  were  performed.  His  mo¬ 
ther  was  infected,  among  others,  with  the  general  madnefs  of 
the  South  Sea  traffick ;  and,  having  been  difappointed  in  hef 
expectations,  refufed  to  pay  what  perhaps  nothing  but  the 
profpect  of  fudden  affluence  prompted  her  to  promife. 

Being  thus  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  friendfhip  of  Mr. 
Wilks,  he  was  confequently  an  affiduoug  frequenter  of  the 
theatres  ;  and  in  a  fhort  time  the  amufements  of  the  ftage  took 
fuch  pofleffion  of  his  mind,  that  he  never  was  abfent  from  a 
play  in  feveral  years. 

This  conftant  attendance  naturally  procured  him  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  the  players,  and,  among  others,  of  Mrs.  Old¬ 
field,  who  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  his  converfation,  and 
touched  with  his  misfortunes,  that  fihe  allowed  him  a  fettled 
penfion  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  which  was  during  her  life  re¬ 
gularly  paid. 

That  this  act  of  generofity  may  receive  its  due  praife, 
and  that  the  good  actions  of  Mrs.  Oldfield  may  not  be  fullied 
by  her  general  charader,  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  Mr. 
Savage  often  declared,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  that  he  nevdf 
faw  her  alone,  or  in  any  other  place  than  behind  the  feenes. 

At  her  death  he  endeavoured  to  fhew  his  gratitude  in  the 
moft  decent  manner,  by  wearing  mourning  as  for  a  mother  $ 

but 


had  felected.  He  had  a  confiderable  penfion  fettled  on  him  at 
his  arrival,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  phyficians  at  the  Ruffian 
court.  Dr.  J. 

A  Letter  from  Dr.  Smith  in  Ruffia  to  Mr.  Wilks  is  printed'  in 
Chetwood  s  Hiftory  of  the  Stage.  R.  L 

ThD  I  write  upon  the  credit  of  the  author  of  his  life,  whack 
was  publiffied  1727.  Dr.  J. 
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but  did  not  celebrate  her  in  elegies*,  becaufe  he  knew  that 
too  great  a  profufion  of  praife  would  only  have  revived  thofe 
faults  which  his  natural  equity  did  not  allow  him  to  think  lefs, 
becaufe  they  were  committed  by  one  who  favoured  him:  but 
of  which,  though  his  virtue  would  not  endeavour  to  palliate 
them,  his  gratitude  would  not  fuffer  him  to  prolong  the  memo¬ 
ry  or  diffufe  the  cenfure. 

In  his  Wander er,  he  has  indeed  taken  an  opportunity  of 
mentioning  her  ;  but  celebrates  her  not  for  her  virtue,  but 
her  beauty,  an  excellence  which  none  ever  denied  her  •,  this 
is  the  only  encomium  with  which  he  has  rewarded  her  libe¬ 
rality,  and  perhaps  he  has  even  in  this  been  too  lavifh  of  his 
praife.  He  feems  to  have  thought,  that  never  to  mention 
his  benefadlrefs  would  have  an  appearance  of  ingratitude, 
though  to  have  dedicated  any  particular  performance  to  her 
memory  would  have  only  betrayed  an  officious  partiality, 
that,  without  exalting  her  character,  would  have  deprelTed  his 
own. 

He  had  fometimes,  by  the  kindnefs  of  Mr.  Wilks,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  benefit,  on  which  occafions  he  often  received  un¬ 
common  marks  of  regard  and  compaffion;  and  was  once  told 
by  the  Duke  of  Dorfet,  that  it  was  juft  to  confider  him  as  an 
injured  nobleman,  and  that  in  his  opinion  the  nobility  ought  to 
think  themfelves  obliged,  without  folicitation,  to  take  every 
opportunity  of  fupporting  him  by  their  countenance  and  pa¬ 
tronage.  But  he  had  generally  the  mortification  to  hear  that 
the  whole  intereft  of  his  mother  was  employed  to  fruftrate  his 
applications,  and  that  fire  never  left  any  expedient  untried,  by 
which  he  might  be  cut  off  from  the  poflibility  of  fupporting 
life.  The  fame  difpofition  fhe  endeavoured  to  diffufe  among 
all  thofe  over  whom  nature  or  fortune  gaye  her  any  influence, 
and  indeed  fucceeded  too  well  in  her  defign  ;  but  could  not 
always  propagate  her  effrontery  with  her  cruelty,  for  fome 
of  thofe,  whom  fhe  incited  againft  him,  were  afnamed  of 
their  own  condudl,  and  boafted  of  that  relief  which  they  never 
gave  him. 

In  this  cenfure  I  do  not  indiferiminately  involve  all  his  rela¬ 
tions  ;  for  he  has  mentioned  with  gratitude  the  humanity  of 
one  lady,  whofe  name  I  am  now  unable  to  recoiled!,  and  to 
whom  therefore  I  cannot  pay  the  praifes  which  fhe  deferves 

for 

*  CKetwood,  however,  has  printed  a  poem  on  her  death, 
■which  he  aferibes  to  Mr.  Savage.  See  Hiftory  of  the  Stage, 
p.  206.  R. 
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for  having  a<fted  well  in  oppofition  to  influence,  precept, 
and  example. 

The  punifhment  which  our  laws  inflict  upon  tbofe  parents 
who  murder  their  infants  is  well  known,  nor  has  its  juftice 
ever  been  contefted;  but  if  they  deferve  death  who  deftroya 
child  in  its  birth,  what  pains  can  be  fevere  enough  for  her  who 
forbears  to  deftroy  him  only  to  inflict  fharper  miferies  upon 
him  ;  who  prolongs  his  life  only  to  make  him  miferable;  and 
who  expofes  him,  without  care  and  without  pity,  to  the  malice 
of  oppreflion,  the  caprices  of  chance,  and  the  temptations  of 
poverty ;  who  rejoices  to  fee  him  overwhelmed  with  calami¬ 
ties  ;  and,  when  his  own  induftry,  or  the  charity  of  others, 
has  enabled  him  to  rife  for  a  fhort  time  above  his  miferies, 
plunges  him  again  into  his  former  diftrefs  ? 

The  kindnefs  of  his  friends  not  affording  him  any  conftant 
fupply,  and  the  profpedl  of  improving  his  fortune  by  enlarging 
his  acquaintance  neceflarily  leading  him  to  places  of  expence, 
he  found  it  neceflary  *  to  endeavour  once  more  at  dramatick 
poetry,  for  which  he  was  now  better  qualified  by  a  more  ex¬ 
tend  ve  knowledge,  and  longer  obfervation.  But  having  been 
unfuccefsful  in  comedy,  though  rather  for  want  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  than  genius,  he  refolved  to  try  whether  he  would  not  be 
more  fortunate  in  exhibiting  a  tragedy. 

The  ftory  which  he  chofe  for  the  fubjedf,  was  that  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  a  ftory  well  adapted  to  the  ftage,  though 
perhaps  not  far  enough  removed  from  the  prefent  age  to  admit 
properly  the  fieftions  neceflary  to  complete  the  plan  ;  for  the 
mind,  which  naturally  loves  truth,  is  always  moft  offended 
with  the  violation  of  thofe  truths  of  which  we  are  moft  cer¬ 
tain  ;  and  we  of  courfe  conceive  thofe  facts  moft  certain, 
which  approach  neareft  to  our  own  time. 

Out  of  this  ftory  he  formed  a  tragedy,  which,  if  the  cir- 
cumftances  in  which  he  wrote  it  be  confidered,  will  afford  at 
once  an  uncommon  proof  of  ftrength  of  genius,  and  evennefs 
of  mind,  of  ferenity  not  to  be  ruffled,  and  an  imagination  not 
to  be  fupprefl'ed. 

During  a  confiderable  part  of  the  time  in  which  he  was 
employed  upon  this  performance,  he  was  without  lodging,  and 
often  without  meat ;  nor  had  he  any  other  convenience  for 
ftudy  than  the  fields  or  the  ftreets  allowed  him  ;  there  he  ufed 
to  walk  and  form  his  fpeeches,  and  afterwards  ftep  into  a  fhop, 
beg  for  a  few  moments  the  ufe  of  the  pen  and  ink,  and  write 

down 


*  In  1724. 
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down  what  he  had  compofed  upon  paper  which  he  had  picked 
up  by  accident. 

If  the  performance  of  a  writer  thus  diftrefted  is  not  per¬ 
fect,  its  faults  ought  l'urely  to  be  imputed  to  a  caufe  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  want  of  genius,  and  mult  rather  excite  pity  than 
provoke  cenfure. 

But  when  under  thefe  discouragements  the  tragedy  was  finifh- 
ed,  there  yet  remained  the  labour  of  introducing  it  on  the 
ftage,  an  undertaking,  which,  to  an  ingenuous  mind,  was  in 
a  very  high  degree  vexatious  and  difgufting  ;  for,  having  little 
intereft  or  reputation,  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit  himfelf  wholly 
to  the  players,  and  admit,  with  whatever  reluctance,  the 
emendations  of  Mr.  Cibber,  which  he  always  confidered  as  the 
difgrace  of  his  performance. 

He  had  indeed  in  Mr.  Hill  another  critick  of  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  clafs,  from  whofe  friendfhip  he  received  great  affiftance 
on  many  occafions,  and  whom  he  never  mentioned  but  with 
the  utmoft  tendernefs  and  regard.  He  had  been  for  fome  time 
diftinguifhed  by  him  with  very  particular  kindnefs,  and  on  this 
occafion  it  was  natural  to  apply  to  him  as  an  author  of  an 
eftabiifhed  character.  He  therefore  fent  this  tragedy  to  him, 
with  a  Short  copy  of  verfes*,  in  which  he  defired  his  correc¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Hill,  whofe  humanity  and  politenefs  are  generally 
known,  readily  complied  with  his  requeft  ;  but  as  he  is  re¬ 
markable  for  fingularity  of  lentiment,  and  bold  experiments 
in  language,  Mr.  Savage  did  not  think  this  play  much  im¬ 
proved  by  his  innovation,  and  had  even  at  that  time  the  courage 
to  rejedt  feveral  pafTages  which  he  could  not  approve ;  and, 
v/hat  is  ftill  more  laudable,  Mr.  Hill  had  the  generofity  not  to 
refent  the  neglect  of  his  alterations,  but  wrote  the  prologue 
and  epilogue,  in  which  he  touches  on  the  circumflances  of  the 
author  with  great  tendernefs. 

After  all  thefe  obftrudtions  and  compliances,  he  was  only 
able  to  bring  his  play  upon  the  ftage  in  the  fummer,  when  the 
chief  adtors  had  retired,  and  the  reft  were  in  poffeffion  of  the 
houfe  for  their  own  advantage.  Among  thefe,  Mr.  Savage 
was  admitted  to  play  the  part  of  Sir  Thomas  Overburyf,  by 
which  he  gained  no  great  reputation,  the  theatre  being  a  pro¬ 
vince  for  which  nature  feems  not  to  have  defigned  him  ;  for 
neither  his  voice,  look,  nor  gefture,  were  fuch  as  were  ex- 

pedted 

^  Printed  in  the  late  Collection  of  his  Poems. 

■f  It  was  acted  only  three  nights,  the  firft  on  June  12,  i7z3- 
When  the  houfe  opened  for  the  winter  feafon  it  was  once  more 
performed,  for  the  author’s  benefit,  Odt.  2.  R. 
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pe&ed  on  the  ftage  ;  and  he  was  fo  much  afliamed  of  having 
been  reduced  to  appear  as  a  player,  that  he  always  blotted  out 
his  name  from  the  lift,  when  a  copy  of  his  tragedy  was  to  be 
fhown  to  his  friends. 

In  the  publication  of  his  performance  he  was  more  fuccefsful, 
for  the  rays  of  genius  that  glimmered  in  it,  that  glimmered 
through  all  the  mills  which  poverty  and  Cibber  had  been  able 
to  ipread  over  it,  procured  him  the  notice  and  efteem  of 
many  perfons  eminent  for  their  rank,  their  virtue,  and  their 
wit. 

Of  this  play,  a£ted,  printed,  and  dedicated,  the  accumu¬ 
lated  profits  arofe  to  an  hundred  pounds,  which  he  thought 
at  that  time  a  very  large  fum,  having  been  never  mailer  of  fo 
much  before. 

In  the  Dedication*,  for  which  he  received  ten  guineas, 
there  is  nothing  remarkable.  The  Preface  contains  a  very- 
liberal  encomium  on  the  blooming  excellence  of  Mr.  Theophi- 
lus  Cibber,  which  Mr.  Savage  could  not  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  fee  his  friends  about  to  read  without  fhatching  the  play 
out  of  their  hands.  The  generofity  of  Mr.  Hill  did  not  end 
on  this  occafton  ;  for  afterwards,  when  Mr.  Savao-e’s  necef- 
fities  returned,  he  encouraged  a  fubfcription  to  a  Mifcellany 
of  Poems  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  by  publilhing  his 
ftory  in  the  Plain  Dealerf,  with  feme  affedling  lines,  which 
he  after ts  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Savage  upon  the  treat¬ 
ment  received  by  him  from  his  mother,  but  of  which  he  was 
himfelf  the  author,  as  Mr.  Savage  afterwards  declared.  Thefe 
lines,  and  the  paper  in  which  they  were  inferted,  had  a  very 
powerful  effedl  upon  all  but  his  mother,  whom,  by  making 
her  cruelty  more  public,  they  only  hardened  in  her  averfton. 

Mr.  Hill  not  only  promoted  the  fubfcription  to  the  Mifcel¬ 
lany,  but  furnifned  likewife  the  greateft  part  of  the  Poems  of 
which  it  is  compofed,  and  particularly  The  Happy  JHan^  which 
he  pubhfhed  as  a  fpecimen. 

The  fubferiptions  of  thofe  whom  thefe  papers  fhould  influ¬ 
ence  to  patronize  merit  in  diftrefs,  without  any  other  felicita¬ 
tion,  ^were  diredled  to  be  left  at  Button’s  coffee-houfe;  and 
Mr.  Savage  going  thither  a  few  days  afterwards,  without  ex¬ 
pectation 

*  T  o  Herbert  Try  ft,  Efq.  of  Herefordftiire.  Dr.  J. 

f  The  Plain  Dealer  was  a  periodical  paper,  written  by  Mr. 
Hill  and  Mr.  Bond,  whom  Savage  called  the  two  contending  pow¬ 
ers  of  light  and  darknefs.  They  wrote  by  turns  each  EiTay;  and 
the  charaCler  of  the  work  was  obferved  regularly  to  rife  in  Mr. 
Hill’s  weeks,  and  fall  in  Mr.  Bond's.  Dr.  J. 
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pecfation  of  any  efle£t  from  his  propofal,  found  to  his  furprife 
feventy  guineas*,  which  had  been  fent  him  in  confequence  ot 
the  compaffion  excited  by  Air.  Hill’s  pathetic  reprefentation. 

To  this  Alifcellany  he  wrote  a  Preface,  in  which  he  gives 
an  account  of  his  mother’s  cruelty  in  a  very  uncommon  Ifrain 
of  humour,  and  with  a  gaiety  of  imagination,  which  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  fubfcription  probably  produced. 

The  Dedication  is  addrefled  to  the  Lady  Alary  Wortiey 
Montague,  whom  he  flatters  without  referve,  and,  to  confefs 
the  truth,  with  very  little  artf.  The  fame  obfervation  may 
be  extended  to  all  his  Dedications  :  his  compliments  are  con- 
ftrained  and  violent,  heaped  together  without  the  grace  of 
order,  or  the  decency  of  introduction :  he  feems  to  have 
written  his  panegyricks  for  the  perufal  only  of  his  patrons, 
and  to  imagine  that  he  had  no  other  talk  than  to  pamper 
them  with  praifes  however  grofs,  and  that  flattery  would 
make  its  way  to  the  heart,  without  the  afliftance  of  elegance 
or  invention. 

Soon  afterwards  the  death  of  the  king  furnilhed  a  general 
fubjeft  for  a  poetical  conteft,  in  which  Mr.  Savage  engaged, 
and  is  allowed  to  have  carried  the  prize  of  honour  from  his 

com- 

*  The  names  of  thofe  who  fo  generoufly  contributed  to  his 
relief,  having  been  mentioned  in  a  former  account,  ought  not  to 
be  omitted  here.  They  were  the  Duchefs  of  Cleveland,  Lady 
Cheyney,  Lady  Caftlemain,  Lady  Gower,  Lady  Lechmere,  the 
Duchefs  Dowager  and  Duchefs  of  Rutland,  Lady  Strafford,  the 
Countefs  Dow'ager  of  Warwick,  Mrs.  Mary  Floyer,  Mrs.  Sofuel 
Noel,  Duke  of  Rutland,  Lord  Gainfborough,  Lord  Milfington, 
Mr.  John  Savage.  Dr.  J. 

f  This  the  following  extraft  from  it  will  prove  : 

— “  Since  our  country  has  been  honoured  with  the  glory  of  your 
“  w7it,  as  elevated  and  immortal  as  your  foul,  it  no  longer  remains 
«  a  doubt  whether  your  fex  have  ftrength  of  mind  in  proportion 
“  to  their  fweetnefs.  There  is  fomething  in  your  verfes  as  dif- 
“  tinguifhed  as  your  air. — They  are  as  ftrong  as  truth,  as  deep  as 
“  reafon,  as  clear  as  innocenee,  and  as  fmooth  as  beauty. — They 
“  contain  a  namelefs  and  peculiar  mixture  of  force  and  grace, 
“  which  is  at  once  fo  movingly  ferene,  and  fo  majeftically  lovely, 
“  that  it  is  too  amiable  to  appear  any  where  but  in  your  eyes  and 
“  in  your  writings. 

“  As  fortune  is  not  more  my  enemy  than  I  am  the  enemy  of 
««  flattery,  I  know  not  how  I  can  forbear  this  application  to  your 
*l  Ladylhip,  becaufe  there  is  fcarce  a  poffibility  that  I  fhould  fay 
more  than  I  believe,  when  I  am  lpeaking  of  your  excel* 
lence.”  Dr.  J. 
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competitors:  but  I  know  not  whether  he  gained  by  his  per¬ 
formance  any  other  advantage  than  the  increafe  of  his  reputa- 
tion;  though  it  muft  certainly  have  been  with  farther  views 
that  he  prevailed  upon  himfelf  to  attempt  a  fpecies  of  writing, 
°  i  W[|1C^  a  t^le  spicks  had  been  long  before  exhaufted,  and 
which  was  made  at  once  difficult  by  the  multitudes  that  had 
tailed  in  it,  and  thofe  that  had  fucceeded. 

He  was  now  advancing  in  reputation,  and  though  frequently 
involvea  in  very  diftrefsful  perplexities,  appeared  however  to 
be  gaining  upon  mankind,  when  both  his  fame  and  his  life 
were  endangered  by  an  event,  of  which  it  is  not  yet  deter- 
mmed  whether  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  as  a  crime  or  a  cala- 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1727,  Mr.  Savage  came  from 
Richmond,  where  he  then  lodged,  that  he  might  purfue  his 
ltudies  with  lefs  interruption,  with  an  intent  to  difcharge  ano¬ 
ther  lodging  which  he  had  in  Weftminfter;  and  accidentally 
meeting  two  gentlemen  his  acquaintances,  whofe  names  were 
Merchant  and  Gregory,  he  went  in  with  them  to  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  coffee-houfe,  and  fat  drinking  till  it  was  late,  it  bein»  in 
no  time  of  Mr.  Savage’s  life  any  part  of  his  character  to  be 
tne  iidtof  the  company  that  deftred  to  feparate.  He  would 
willingly  have  gone  to  bed  in  the  fame  houfe;  but  there  was 
not  room  for  the  whole  company,  and  therefore  they  agreed  to 
ramble  about  the  ftreets,  and  divert  themfelves  with  fuch  amufe- 
ments  as  lhould  offer  themfelves  till  morning. 

in  this  walk  they  happened  unluckily  to  difeover  a  licffit  in 

wen!innSMCO  Ee'hOUfu-ear  Charing-crofs,  and  therefore 
M  ,  Me!"chant  Wlth  fome  rudenefs  demanded  a  room,  and 
was  told  that  there  was  a  good  fire  in  the  next  parlour,  which 
the  company  were  about  to  leave,  being  then  paying  their 
reckoning.  Merchant,  not  fatisfied  with  this  anfwer,  buffed 
into  the  room,  and  was  followed  by  his  companions.  He  then 
petulantly  placed  himfelf  between  the  company  and  the  fire 
and  foon  after  kicked  down  the  table.  This  produced  a  quar- 
rel,  fwords  were  drawn  on  both  fides,  and  one  Mr.  Hmes 

thatChadd'h’aS  kf  Cd' a  ,Savage’  having  likewife  wounded  l  maid 
that  held  him,  forced  his  way  with  Merchant  out  of  the  houfe  • 

ut  being  intimidated  and  confufed,  without  refolution  either 
to  fly  or  ftay,  they  were  taken  in  a  back-court  by  one  of  the 
company,  and  fome  foldiers,  whom  he  called  to  his  affiftance 
Being  fecured  and  guarded  that  night,  they  were  in  the 
mormng  earned  before  three  juftices,  Jho  committed  them  to 

.  .  Vratehoufe,1  (rom  whence,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Sinclair 
wmch  happened  the  fame  day,  they  were  removed  in  the  nigh? 

to 
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to  Newgate,  where  they  were  however  treated  with  feme 
diftinction,  exempted  from  the  ignominy  of  chains,  and 
confined,  not  among  the  common  criminals,  but  in  the  Prefs- 
yard. 

When  the  day  of  trial  came,  the  court  was  crowded  in  a 
very  unufual  manner,  and  the  publick  appeared  to  intereft  it- 
felf  as  in  a  caufe  cf  general  concern.  The  witnefies  againft 
Mr.  Savage  and  his  friends  were,  the  woman  who  kept  the 
houfe,  which  was  a  houfe  of  ill  fame,  and  her  maid,  the 
men  who  were  in  the  room  with  Mr.  Sinclair,  and  a  woman 
of  the  town,  who  had  been  drinking  with  them,  and  with 
whom  one  of  them  had  been  feen  in  bed.  They  fwore  in  ge¬ 
neral,  that  Merchant  gave  the  provocation,  which  Savage  and 
Gregory  drew  their  fwords  to  juftify ;  that  Savage  drew  firft, 
and  that  he  ftabbed  Sinclair  when  he  was  not  in  a  pofture  of 
defence,  or  while  Gregory  commanded  his  fvvord;  that  after 
he  had  given  the  t’nruft  he  turned  pale,  and  would  have  re¬ 
tired,  but  the  maid  clung  round  him,  and  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany  endeavoured  to  detain  him,  from  'whom  he  broke,  by 
cutting  the  maid  on  the  head,  but  was  afterwards  taken  in  a 
court. 

There  was  fome  difference  in  their  depofitions  ;  one  did  not 
fee  Savage  give  the  wound,  another  faw  it  given  when  Sin¬ 
clair  held  his  point  towards  the  ground  ;  and  the  woman  of  the 
town  afferted,  that  (he  did  not  fee  Sinclair’s  fword  at  all:  this 
difference  however  was  very  far  from  amounting  to  inconfift- 
ency  ;  but  it  v/as  fufficient  to  fhew,  that  the  hurry  of  the 
difpute  was  fuch,  that  it  was  not  eafy  to  difeover  the  truth 
with  relation  to  particular  circumftances,  and  that  therefore 
fome  deductions  were  to  be  made  from  the  credibility  of  the 
teftimonies. 

Sinclair  had  declared  feveral  times  before  his  death,  that  he 
received  his  wound  from  Savage :  nor  did  Savage  at  his  trial 
deny  the  fact,  but  endeavoured  partly  to  extenuate  it,  by  urg¬ 
ing  the  fuddennefs  of  the  whole  action,  and  the  impoflibility 
of  any  ill  defign,  or  premeditated  malice  ;  and  partly  to  juftify 
it  by  the  neceffity  of  felf-defence,  and  the  hazard  of  his  own 
life,’  if  he  had  loft  that  opportunity  cf  giving  the  thruft :  he 
obferved,  that  neither  reafon  nor  law  obliged  a  man  to  wait  for 
the  blow  which  was  threatened,  and  which,  if  he  fliould  fuffer 
it,  he  might  never  be  able  to  return  ;  that  it  was  allowable  to 
prevent  an  afiault,  and  to  preferve  life  by  taking  away  that  of 
the  adverfary,  by  whom  it  was  endangered. 

With  regard  to  the  violence  with  which  he  endeavoured  to 
efcape,  he  declared,  that  it  v/as  not  his  defign  to  fly  from  juf- 

tice. 
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tice,  or  decline  a  trial,  but  to  avoid  the  expences  and  feveri- 
ties  of  a  prifon  ;  and  that  he  intended  to  have  appeared  at  the 
bar  without  compulfion. 

This  defence,  which  took  up  more  than  an  hour,  was  heard 
by  the  multitude  that  thronged  the  court  with  the  mod  atten¬ 
tive  and  refpedtful  filence  :  thofe  who  thought  he  ought  not  to 
be  acquitted,  owned  that  applaufe  could  not  be  refufed  him  ; 
and  thofe  who  before  pitied  his  misfortunes,  now  reverenced 
his  abilities. 

The  witnefies  which  appeared  againft  him  were  proved  to  be 
perfons  of  characters  which  did  not  entitle  them  to  much  cre¬ 
dit  ;  a  common  ftrumpef,  a  woman  by  whom  {trumpets  were 
entertained,  and  a  man  by  whom  they  were  fupported  :  and 
the  charadter  of  Savage  was  by  feverai  perfons  of  diftindtion 
afierted  to  be  that  of  a  modeft  inoffenfive  man,  not  inclined  to 
broils  or  to  infolence,  and  who  had,  to  that  time,  been  only 
known  for  his  misfortunes  and  his  wit. 

Had  his  audience  been  his  judges,  he  had  undoubtedly  been 
acquitted ;  but  Mr.  Page,  who  was  then  upon  the  bench, 
treated  him  with  his  ufual  infolence  and  feverity,  and  when  he 
had  fummed  up  the  evidence,  endeavoured  to  exafperate  the 
jury,  as  Mr.  Savage  ufed  to  relate  it,  with  this  eloquent  ha¬ 
rangue  : 

‘  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  are  to  confider  that  Mr.  Sa- 
‘  vage  is  a  very  great  man,  a  much  greater  man  than  you  or 
‘  I,  gentlemen  of  the  jury;  that  he  wears  very  fine  clothes, 
‘  much  finer  clothes  than  you  or  I,  gentlemen  of  the  jury; 
*  that  he  has  abundance  of  money  in  his  pocket,  much  more 
‘  money  than  you  or  I,  gentlemen  of  the  jury;  but,  gentle- 
‘  men  of  the  jury,  is  it  not  a  very  hard  cafe,  gentlemen  of  the 
‘  jury,  that  Mr.  Savage  fhould  therefore  kill  you  or  me,  gen- 
‘  tlemen  of  the  jury?’ 

Mr.  Savage,  hearing  his  defence  thus  mifreprefented,  and 
the  men  who  were  to  decide  his  fate  incited  againft  him  by  in¬ 
vidious  comparifons,  refolutely  aflerted,  that  his  caufe  was  not 
candidly  explained,  and  began  to  recapitulate  what  he  had  be¬ 
fore  faid  with  regard  to  his  Condition,  and  the  neceffity  of  en¬ 
deavouring  to  efcape  the  expences  of  imprifonment ;  but  the 
judge  having  ordered  him  to  be  filent,  and  repeated  his  orders 
without  effedt,  commanded  that  he  fhould  be  taken  from  the 
bar  by  force. 

The  jury  then  heard  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  that  good 
charadters  were  of  no  weight  againft  pofitive  evidence,  though 
they  might  turn  the  fcale  where  it  was  doubtful ;  and  that 
though,  when  two  men  attack  each  other,  the  death  of  either 
Vol.  V.  L  1 
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is  only  man-fiaughter ;  but  where  one  is  the  aggreffor,  as  in 
the  cafe  before  them,  and,  in  purfuance  of  his  firft  attack,  kills 
the  other,  the  law  fuppofes  the  action,  however  fudden,  to  be 
malicious.  They  then  deliberated  upon  their  verdidf,  and  deter¬ 
mined  that  Mr.  Savage  and  Mr.  Gregory  were  guilty  of  mur¬ 
der  ;  and  Mr.  Merchant,  who  had  no  fword,  only  of  man- 
flaughter. 

Thus  ended  this  memorable  trial,  which  lafted  eight  hours. 
Mr.  Savage  and  Mr.  Gregory  were  conduced  back  to  prifon, 
where  they  were  more  clofely  confined,  and  loaded  with  irons 
of  fifty  pounds  weight :  four  days  afterwards  they  were  fent 
back  to  the  court  to  receive  fentence  ;  on  which  occafion  Mr. 
Savage  made,  as  far  as  it  could  be  retained  in  memory,  the 
following  fpeech : 

“  It  is  now,  my  Lord,  too  late  to  offer  any  thing  by  way 
u  of  defence  or  vindication ;  nor  can  we  expedt  from  your 
“  Lordfhips,  in  this  court,  but  the  fentence  which  the  law 
K  requires  you,  as  judges,  to  pronounce  againft  men  of  our 
‘c  calamitous  condition. — But  we  are  alfo  perfuaded,  that  as 
tc  mere  men,  and  out  of  this  feat  of  rigorous  juftice,  you  are 
IC  fufceptive  of  the  tender  paffions,  and  too  humane  not  to  com- 
<c  miferate  the  unhappy  fituation  of  thofe,  whom  the  law 
“  fomctimes  perhaps— exadts — from  you  to  pronounce  upon. 
“  No  doubt  you  diftinguifh  between  offences  which  arife  out 
“  of  premeditation,  and  a  difpofition  habituated  to  vice  or  im- 
“  morality,  and  tranfgreffions,  which  are  the  unhappy  and 
“  unforefeen  effects  of  cafual  abfence  of  reafon,  and  fudden 
“  impulfe  of  paffion  :  we  therefore  hope  you  will  contribute 
“  all  you  can  to  an  extenfion  of  that  mercy,  which  the  gentle- 
“  men  of  the  jury  have  been  pleafed  to  fhew  Mr.  Merchant, 
“  who  (allowing  fails  as  fworn  againft  us  by  the  evidence) 
“  has  led  us  into  this  our  calamity.  I  hope  this  will  not  be 
“  confirmed  as  if  we  meant  to  reflect  upon  that  gentleman, 
“  or  remove  any  thing  from  us  upon  him,  or  that  we  repine 
cc  the  more  at  our  fate,  becaufe  he  has  no  participation  of  it : 
“  No,  my  Lord  1  For  my  part,  I  declare  nothing  could  more 
“  foften  my  grief,  than  to  be  without  any  companion  in  fo 
“  great  a  misfortune*.” 

Mr.  Savage  had  now  no  hopes  of  life,  but  from  the  mercy 
of  the  crown,  which  was  very  earneftly  folicited  by  his  friends, 
and  which,  with  whatever  difficulty  the  ftory  may  obtain  be¬ 
lief,  was  obftrudted  only  by  his  mother. 

To 
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i  o  prejudice  the  Queen  againit  him,  fhe  made  ufe  of  an  in¬ 
cident,  which  was  emitted  in  the  order  of  time,  that  it  might 
be  mentioned  together  with  the  purpofe  which  it  was  made  to 
ferve.  Mr.  Savage,  when  he  had  difeovered  his  birth,  had  an 
inceflant  defire  to  fpeak  to  his  mother,  who  always  avoided 
him  in  publick,  and  refufedhim  admiffion  into  her  houfe.  One 
evening  walking,  as  it  was  his  cuftom,  in  the  flreet  that  fhe 
inhabited,  he  faw  the  door  cf  her  houfe  by  accident  open  ;  he 
entered  it,  and,  finding  no  perfon  in  the  pailage  to  hinder  him, 
went  up  ldairs  to  falute  her.  She  difeovered  him  before  he 
entered  the  chamber,  alarmed  the  family  with  the  mod  dif- 
trefsful  outcries,  and  when  fhe  had  by  her  fereams  gathered 
them  about  her,  ordered  them  to  drive  out  of  the  houfe  that 
villain,  who  had  forced  himfelf  in  upon  her,  and  endeavoured 
to  murder  her.  Savage,  who  had  attempted  with  the  mod 
fubmiffive  tendernefs  to  l'often  her  rage,  hearing  her  utter  fo 
deteflable  an  accufition,  thought  it  pmdent  to  retire ;  and,  I 

believe,  never  attempted  afterwards  to  fpeak  to  her. 

But,  fhocked  as  he  was  with  ner  faifehood  and  her  cruelty, 
he  imagined  that  fhe  intended  no  other  ufe  of  her  lye,  than  to 
fet  herielf  free  from  his  embraces  and  folicitations,  and  was 
very  far  from  fufpeefling  that  fhe  would  treafure  it  in  her  me¬ 
mory  as  an  inftrument  of  future  wickednefs,  or  that  fhe  would 
endeavour  for  this  fictitious  alTault  to  deprive  him  of  his  life. 

But  wnen  the  Queen  was  folicited  for  his  pardon,  and  in¬ 
formed  of  the  fevere  treatment  which  he  had  fuffered  from  his 
judge,  fhe  anfwered,  that,  however  unjuftifiable  might  be  the 
manner  of  his  trial,  or  whatever  extenuation  the  °a£tion  for 
which  he  was  condemned  might  admit,  fhe  could  not  think 
taat  man  a  proper  object  of  the  King’s  mercy,  who  had  been 
capable  of  entering  his  mother’s  houfe  in  the  night,  with  an  in¬ 
tent  to  murder  her. 

By  whom  this  atrocious  calumny  had  been  tranfmitted  to 
the  Queen  ;  whether  fhe  that  invented  had  the  front  to  relate 
it ;  whether  fhe  found  any  one  weak  enough  to  credit  it,  or 
corrupt  enough  to  concur  with  her  in  her  hateful  defign  ;  I 
know  not :  but  methods  had  been  taken  to  perfuade  the  Queen 
fo  ftrongly  of  the  truth  of  it,  that  fhe  for  a  long  time  refufbd  to 
hear  any  one  of  thole  who  petitioned  for  his  life. 

Thus  had  Savage  perifhed  by  the  evidence 'of  a  bawd,  a 
‘  umjx  t,  an.  is  mother,  had  not  juftice  and  compaifion  pro¬ 
cured  him  an  advocate  of  rank  too  great  to  be  rejected  unheard, 
and  of  virtue  too  eminent  to  be  heard  without  being  believed. 
His  merit  and  his  calamities  happened  to  reach  the  ear  of  the 
Lountefs  of  Hertford,  who  engaged  in  his  fupport  with  all  the 
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tendernefs  that  is  excited  by  pity,  and  all  the  zeal  which  is 
kindled  by  generofity;  and,  demanding  an  audience  of  the 
Queen,  laid  before  her  the  whole  feries  of  his  mother’s  cruelty, 
expofed  the  improbability  of  an  accufation  by  which  he  was 
charged  with  an  intent  to  commit  a  murder  that  could  produce 
no  advantage,  and  foon  convinced  her  how  little  his  former 
conduit  could  deferve  to  be  mentioned  as  a  reafon  for  extraor¬ 
dinary  fe  verity. 

The  interpohtion  of  this  Lady  was  fo  fuccefsful,  that  he  was 
foon  after  admitted  to  bail,  and,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1728, 
pleaded  the  King’s  pardon. 

It  is  natural  to  enquire  upon  what  motives  his  mother  could 
profecute  him  in  a  manner  fo  outrageous  and  implacable  ;  for 
what  reafon  the  could  employ  all  the  arts  of  malice,  and  all 
the  fnares  of  calumny,  to  take  away  the  life  of  her  own  fon, 
of  a  fon  who  never  injured  her,  who  was  never  fupported  by 
her  expence,  nor  obftrufted  any  profpeft  of  pleafure  or  ad¬ 
vantage  :  why  fihe  would  endeavour  to  deftroy  him  by  a  lye — 
a  lye  which  could  not  gain  credit,  but  mult  vanifh  of  itfelf  at 
the  firft  moment  of  examination,  and  of  which  only  this  can  be 
faid  to  make  it  probable,  that  it  may  be  obferved  from  her 
conduft,  that  the  raoft  execrable  crimes  are  fometimes  com¬ 
mitted  without  apparent  temptation. 

This  mother  is  ftill  alive*,  and  may  perhaps  even  yet, 
though  her  malice  was  fo  often  defeated,  enjoy  the  pleafure  of 
reflecting,  that  the  life  which  fhe  often  endeavoured  to  deftroy, 
was  at  laft  fhortened  by  her  maternal  offices  ;  that  though  fhe 
could  not  tranfport  her  fon  to  the  plantations,  bury  him  in  the 
fhop  of  a  mechanic,  or  haften  the  hand  of  the  publick  executio¬ 
ner,  fhe  has  yet  had  the  fatisfaftion  of  imbittering  all  his 
hours,  and  forcing  him  into  exigencies  that  hurried  on  his 
death. 

It  is  by  no  means  neceflary  to  aggravate  the  enormity  of 
this  woman’s  conduft,  by  placing  it  in  oppofition  to  that  of  the 
Countefs  of  Hertford  ;  no  one  can  fail  to  obferve  how  much 
more  amiable  it  is  to  relieve,  than  to  opprefs,  and  to  refcue 
innocence  from  deftruftion,  than  to  deftroy  without  an  in¬ 
jury- 

Mr.  Savage,  during  his  imprifonment,  his  trial,  and  the 
time  in  which  he  lay  under  fentence  of  death,  behaved  with 
great  firmnefs  and  equality  of  mind,  and  confirmed  by  his  for¬ 
titude  the  efteem  of  thofe  who  before  admired  him  for  his  abi¬ 
lities. 

*  She  died  Oft.  n,  1753,  at  her  houfe  in  Old  Bond  Street, 
seed  above  fouricore.  R. 
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lities*.  The  peculiar  circumftances  of  his  life  were  made 
more  generally  known  by  a  ftiort  account  f,  which  was  then 
publiflied,  and  of  which  feveral  thoufands  were  in  a  few  weeks 
difperfed  over  the  nation  :  and  the  companion  of  mankind  ope¬ 
rated  fo  powerfully  in  his  favour,  that  he  was  enabled,  by  fre¬ 
quent  prefents,  not  only  to  fupport  himfelf,  but  to  affift  Mr. 
Gregory  in  prifon  ;  and,  when  he  was  pardoned  and  releafed, 
he  found  the  number  of  his  friends  not  leflened. 

The  nature  of  the  add  for  which  he  had  been  tried  was  in  it- 
felf  doubtful ;  of  the  evidences  which  appeared  againft  him, 
the  character  of  the  man  was  not  unexceptionable,  that  of  the 
woman  notorioufly  infamous ;  Hie,  whofe  teftimony  chiefly 
influenced  the  jury  to  condemn  him,  afterwards  retraced  her 
aflertions.  He  always  himfelf  denied  that  he  was  drunk,  as 
had  been  generally  reported.  Mr.  Gregory,  who  is  now 
(1744)  Colledtor  of  Antigua,  is  faid  to  declare  him  far  lefs 
criminal  than  he  was  imagined,  even  by  fome  who  favoured 
him  ;  and  Page  himfelf  afterwards  confefled,  that  he  had  treat¬ 
ed  him  with  uncommon  rigour.  When  all  thefe  particulars 
are  rated  together,  perhaps  the  memory  of  Savage  may  not  be 
much  fullied  by  his  trial. 

Some  time  after  he  obtained  his  liberty,  he  met  in  the  ftreet 
the  woman  that  had  fworn  with  fo  much  malignity  againft 
him.  She  informed  him,  that  Ihe  was  in  diftrefs,  and,  with 
a  degree  of  confidence  not  eafily  attainable,  defined  him  to  re¬ 
lieve  her.  He,  inftead  of  infulting  her  mifery,  and  taking 
pleafure  in  the  calamities  of  one  who  had  brought  his  life  into 
danger,  reproved  her  gently  for  her  perjury;  and  changing  the 
only  guinea  that  he  had,  divided  it  equally  between  her  and 
himfelf.  ' 

This 

_  *  It  appears  that  during  his  confinement  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
his  mother,  which  he  fent  to  Theophilus  Cibber,  that  it  might  be 
tranfmitted  to  her  through  the  means  of  Mr.  Wilkes.  In  his 
Letter  to  Cibber  he  fays — “  As  to  death,  I  am  eafy,  and  dare 
meet  it  like  a  man — all  that  touches  me  is  the  concern  of  my 
friends,  and  a  reconcilement  with  my  mother — I  cannot  exprefs 
the  agony  I  felt  when  I  wrote  the  letter  to  her — if  you  can  find 
any  decent  excufe  for  Ihewing  it  to  Mrs.  Oldfield,  do  ;  for  I 
would  have  all  my  friends  (and  that  admirable  lady  in  particular) 
be  iatisfied  I  have  done  my  duty  towards  it — Dr.  Young  to-day 
fent  me  a  letter,  molt  paflionately  kind.”  R. 

t  Written  by  Mr.  Beckingham  and  another  gentleman. 
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This  is  an  aftion  which  in  fome  ages  would  have  made  a 
faint,  and  perhaps  in  others  a  hero,  and  which,  without  any 
hyperbolical  encomiums,  muft  be  allowed  to  be  an  inftance  of 
uncommon  generofity,  an  a£t  of  complicated  virtue ;  by  which 
he  at  once  relieved  the  poor,  corrected  the  vicious,  and  for¬ 
gave  an  enemy  ;  by  which  he  at  once  remitted  the  ftrongelt 
provocations,  and  exercifed  the  moll  ardent  charity. 

Companion  was  indeed  the  diftinguifhing  quality  of  Savage; 
he  never  appeared  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  weaknefs,  to 
attack  the  defencelefs,  or  to  prefs  upon  the  falling  :  whoever 
was  diftreffed,  was  certain  at  lead:  of  his  good  wifhes  ;  and 
when  he  could  give  no  affiftance  to  extricate  them  from  mis¬ 
fortunes,  he  endeavoured  to  footh  them  by  fympathy  and  ten- 
dernefs. 

Eut  when  his  heart  was  not  foftened  by  the  fight  of  mifery, 
he  was  fometimes  obftinate  in  his  refentment,  and  did  net 
quicklv  lots  the  remembrance  of  an  injury.  He  always  con¬ 
tinued  to  fpeak  with  anger  of  the  infolence  and  partiality  of 
Page,  and  a  fhert  time  before  his  death  revenged  it  by  a 
fatire*. 

It  is  natural  to  enquire  in  what  terms  Mr.  Savage  fpoke  of 
this  fatal  action,  when  the  danger  was  over,  and  he  was  under 
no  neceffity  of  ufing  any  art  to  fet  his  conduct  in  the  faireft 
light.  He  was  not  willing  to  dwell  upon  it ;  and,  if  he  tran- 
fiently  mentioned  it,  appeared  neither  to  confider  himfelf  as  a 
murderer,  nor  as  a  man  wholly  free  from  the  guilt  of  blood  f. 
How  much  and  how  long  he  regretted  it,  appeared  in  a  poem 
which  he  publifhed  many  years  afterwards.  On  occafion  of  a 
copy  of  verfes,  in  which  the  failings  of  good  men  were  re¬ 
counted,  and  in  which  the  author  had  endeavoured  to  illuftrate 
his  pofition,  that  “  the  belt  may  fometimes  deviate  from  vir¬ 
tue,”  by  an  inftance  of  murder  committed  by  Savage  in  the 
heat  of  wine,  Savage  remarked,  that  it  was  no  very  juft  re- 
prefentation  of  a  good  man,  to  fuppofe  him  liable  to  drunken- 
nefs,  and  difpofed  in  his  riots  to  cut  throats. 

He  was  now  indeed  at  liberty,  but  was,  as  before,  without 
any  other  fupport  than  accidental  favours  and  uncertain  patro¬ 
nage  afforded  him ;  fources  by  which  he  was  fometimes 
very  liberally  fupplied,  and  which  at  other  times  were  fud- 
denly  flopped  ;  fo  that  he  fpent  his  life  between  want  and 
plenty  ;  or,  what  was  yet  worfe,  between  beggary  and  extra¬ 
vagance  ;  for,  as  whatever  he  received  was  the  gift  of  chance, 

which 

*  Printed  in  the  late  collection. 

f  In  one  of  his  letters  he  ftyles  it  “  a  fatal  quarrel,  but  too 
•well  known.”  Dr.  J. 
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which  might  as  well  favour  him  at  one  time  as  another,  he  was 
tempted  to  fquander  what  he  had,  becaufe  he  always  hoped 
to  be  immediately  fupplied. 

Another  caufe  of  his  profufion  was  the  abfurd  kindnefs  of  his 
friends,  who  at  once  rewarded  and  enjoyed  his  abilities,  by 
treating  him  at  taverns,  and  habituating  him  to  pleafures  which 
he  could  not  afford  to  enjoy,  and  which  he  was  notable  to  de¬ 
ny  himfelf,  though  he  purchafed  the  luxury  of  a  Tingle  night  by 
the  anguifh  of  cold  and  hunger  for  a  week. 

T.  he  experience  of  thefe  inconveniences  determined  him  to 
endeavour  after  fome  fettled  income,  which,  having  long 
found  fubmiffion  and  intreaties  fruitlefs,  he  attempted  to  extort 
from  his  mother  by  rougher  methods.  He  had  now,  as  he  ac¬ 
knowledged,  loft  that  tendernefs  for  her,  which  the  whole  fe- 
ries  of  her  cruelty  had  not  been  able  wholly  to  reprefs,  till  he 
found,  by  the  efforts  which  fhe  made  for  his  deftrudtion,  that 
file  was  not  content  with  refufing  to  affift  him,  and  being  neu¬ 
tral  in  his  ftruggles  with  poverty,  but  was  ready  to  fnatch 
every  opportunity  of  adding  to  his  misfortunes;  and  that  fhe 
was  now  to  be  confidercd  as  an  enemy  implacably  malicious, 
whom  nothing  but  his  blood  could  fatisfy.  He  therefore  threat¬ 
ened  to  harafs  her  with  lampoons,  and  to  publifh  a  copious 
narrative  of  her  condudl,  unlefs  fhe  confented  to  purchafe  an 
exemption  from  infamy,  by  allowing  him  a  penfion. 

This  expedient  proved  fuccefsfuh  Whether  fhame  ftill  fur- 
vived,  though  virtue  was  extinfl:,  or  whether  her  relations 
had  more  delicacy  than  herfelf,  and  imagined  that  fome  of  the 
darts  which  fatire  might  point  at  her  would  glance  upon  them  ; 
Lord  Tyrconnel,  whatever  were  his  motives,  upon  his  promile 
to  lay  afide  his  defign  of  expofing  the  cruelty  of  his  mother, 
received  him  into  his  family,  treated  him  as  his  equal,  and 
engaged  to  allow  him  a  penfion  of  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year. 

.  This  was  the  golden  part  of  Mr.  Savage’s  life  ;  and  for  fome 
time  he  had  no  reafon  to  complain  of  fortune  ;  his  appearance 
was  fplcndid,  his  expences  large,  and  his  acquaintance  exten- 
iive.  He  was  courted  by  all  who  endeavoured  to  be  thought 
men  of  genius,  and  careffed  by  all  who  valued  themfelves  upon 
a  refined  tafte.  To  admire  Mr.  Savage,  was  a  proof  of  dif- 
cernment ;  and  to  be  acquainted  with  him,  was  a  title  to  poe¬ 
tical  reputation.  His  prefence  was  fufficient  to  make  any 
place  of  publick  entertainment  popular  ;  and  his  approbation 
and  example  conftituted  the  fafhion.  So  powerful  is  genius 
when  it  is  inverted  with  the  glitter  of  affluence  !  Men  willing- 
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ly  pay  to  fortune  that  regard  which  they  owe  to  merit,  and  are 
pleafed  when  they  have  an  opportunity  at  once  of  gratifying 
their  vanity,  and  praclifng  their  duty. 

This  interval  of  prosperity  furnifhed  him  with  opportunities 
of  enlarging  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  by  contemplating 
life  from  its  high  eft  gradations  to  its  loweft ;  and,  had  he  af¬ 
terwards  applied  to  dramatick  poetry,  he  would  perhaps  not 
have  had  many  fuperiors  ;  for  as  he  never  fuffered  any  fcene  to 
pafs  before  his  eyes  without  notice,  he  had  treafured  in  his 
mind  all  the  different  combinations  of  paftions,  and  the  innu¬ 
merable  mixtures  of  vice  and  virtue,  which  diftinguifh  one 
character  from  another ;  and,  as  his  conception  was  ftrong, 
his  exprefiions  were  clear,  he  eafily  received  impreflions  from 
objedfs,  and  very  forcibly  tranfmitted  them  to  others. 

Of  his  exadfobfervations  on  human  life  he  has  left  a  proof, 
which  would  do  honour  to  the  greateft  names,  in  a  fmall 
pamphlet,  called.  The  Author  to  he  let*,  where  he  introduces 
Ifcariot  Hackney,  a  proftitute  fcribbler,  giving  an  account  of 
his  birth,  his  education,  his  difpofition  and  morals,  habits  of 
life,  and  maxims  of  conduct.  In  the  introdudtion  are  related 
many  fecret  hiftories  of  the  petty  writers  of  that  time,  but 
fometimes  mixed  with  ungenerous  reflections  on  their  birth, 
their  circumftances,  or  thofe  of  their  relations  ;  nor  can  it  be 
denied,  that  fome  paffages  are  fuch  as  Ifcariot  Hackney  might 
himfelf  have  produced. 

He  was  accufed  likewife  of  living  in  an  appearance  of  friena- 
fhip  with  fome  whom  he  fatirifed,  and  of  making  ufe  of  the 
confidence  which  he  gained  by  a  feeming  kindnefs,  to  difcover 
failings  and  expofe  them :  it  mult  be  confeffed,  that  Mr.  Sa¬ 
vage’s  efteem  was  no  very  certain  poffeflion,  and  that  he 
would  lampoon  at  one  time  thofe  w'hom  he  had  praifed  at 
another. 

It  may  be  alledged,  that  the  fame  man  may  change  his  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  and  that  he,  who  was  once  defervedly  commended, 
may  be  afterwards  fatirifed  with  equal  juftice  ;  or  that  the  poet 
was  dazzled  with  the  appearance  of  virtue,  and  found  the  man 
whom  he  had  celebrated,  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  exa¬ 
mining  him  more  narrowly,  unworthy  of  the  panegyrick  which 
he  had  too  haftily  bellowed  ;  and  that,  as  a  falfe  fatire  ought  to 
be  recanted,  for  the  fake  of  him  whofe  reputation  may  be  in¬ 
jured,  falfe  praife  ought  likewife  to  be  obviated,  left  the  dif- 
tindtion  between  vice  and  virtue  fhould  be  loft,  left  a  bad  man 
fhould  be  trufted  upon  the  credit  of  his  encomiaft,  or  left- 

others 
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®thers  ftiould  endeavour  to  obtain  the  like  praifes  by  the  fame 
means. 

But  though  thefe  excufes  may  be  often  plaufible,  and  fome- 
times  juft,  they  are  very  feldom  fatisfa&ory  to  mankind;  and 
the  writer,  who  is  not  conftant  to  his  fubjeft,  quickly  finks 
into  contempt,  his  fatire  lofes  its  force,  and  his  panegyrick  its 
value,  and  he  is  only  confidered  at  one  time  as  a  flatterer,  and 
as  a  calumniator  at  another. 

T o  avoid  thefe  imputations,  it  is  only  neceflary  to  follow  the 
rules  of  virtue  ;  and  to  preferve  an  unvaried  regard  to  truth. 
For  though  it  is  undoubtedly  poffible  that  a  man,  however 
cautious,  may  be  fometimes  deceived  by  an  artful  appearance 
of  virtue,  or  by  falfe  evidences  of  guilt,  fuch  errors  will  not  be 
frequent ;  and  it  will  be  allowed,  that  the  name  of  an  author 
would  never  have  been  made  contemptible,  had  no  man  ever 
faid  what  he  did  not  think,  or  milled  others  but  when  he  was 
himfelf  deceived. 

The  Author  to  be  let  was  ftrft  publifhed  in  a  fingle  pamphlet, 
and  afterwards  inferted  in  a  colleftion  of  pieces  relating  to 
the  Dunciad,  which  were  addrefled  by  Mr.  Savage  to  the  Earl 
of  Middlefex,  in  a  *  dedication  which  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  fign,  though  he  did  not  write  it,  and  in  which  there  are 
fome  pofitions,  that  the  true  author  would  perhaps  not  have 
publifhed  under  his  own  name,  and  on  which  Mr.  Savage 
afterwards  reflected  with  no  great  fatisfadfion  ;  the  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  bad  effedts  of  the  uncontrouled  freedom  of  the  prefs, 
and  the  aflertion  that  the  “liberties  taken  by  the  writers  of 
“  Journals  with  their  fuperiors  were  exorbitant  and  unjuftifi- 
“  able,”  very  ill  became  men,  who  have  themfelves  not  al¬ 
ways  fhewn  the  exacleft  regard  to  the  laws  of  fubordination  in 
their  writings,  and  who  have  often  fatirifed  thofe  that  at  leaft 
thought  themfelves  their  fuperiors,  as  they  were  eminent  for 
their  hereditary  rank,  and  employed  in  the  higheft  offices  of 
the  kingdom.  But  this  is  only  an  inftance  of  that  partiality 
which  almoft  every  man  indulges  with  regard  to  himfelf ;  the 
liberty  of  the  prefs  is  a  bleffing  when  we  are  inclined  to  write 
againft  others,  and  a  calamity  when  we  find  ourfelves  over¬ 
borne  by  the  multitude  of  our  aflailants  ;  as  the  power  of  the 
crown  is  always  thought  too  great  by  thofe  who  fuffer  by  its' 
influence,  and  too  little  by  thofe  in  whofe  favour  it  is  exerted ; 
and  a  (landing  army  is  generally  accounted  neceflary  by  thofe 
who  command,  and  dangerous  and  oppreffive  by  thofe  who 
fupport  it. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Savage  was  likewife  very  far  from  believing  that  the 
letters  annexed  to  each  fpeciesofbad  poets  in  the  Bathos  were, 
as  he  was  directed  to  affert,  “  fet  down  at  random for  when 
he  was  charged  by  one  of  his  friends  v/ith  putting  his  name  to 
fuch  an  improbability,  he  had  no  other  anfwer  to  make  than 
that  “he  did  not  think  of  it;”  and  his  friend  had  too  much 
tendernefs  to  reply,  that  next  to  the  crime  of  writing  contrary 
to  what  he  thought,  was  that  of  writing  without  thinking. 

After  having  remarked  what  is  falfe  in  this  dedication,  it  is 
proper  that  I  obferve  the  impartiality  which  I  recommend,  by 
declaring  what  Savage  afferted  ;  that  the  account  of  the  cir- 
cumftances  which  attended  the  publication  of  the  Dunciad, 
however  ftrange  and  improbable,  was  exadtly  true. 

The  publication  of  this  piece  at  this  time  raifed  Mr.  Sa¬ 
vage  a  great  number  of  enemies  among  thofe  that  were  at- 
tacked  by  Mr.  Pope,  with  whom  he  was  confidered  as  a  kind 
of  confederate,  and  whom  he  was  fufpedled  of  fupplying  with 
private  intelligence  and  fecret  incidents :  fo  that  the  ignominy 
of  an  informer  was  added  to  the  terror  of  a  fatirift. 

That  he  was  not  altogether  free  from  literary  hypocrify,  and 
that  he  fometimes  fpoke  one  thing,  and  wrote  another,  cannot 
be  denied  ;  becaufe  he  himfelf  confeffed,  that,  when  he  lived 
with  great  familiarity  with  Dennis,  he  wrote  an  epigram* 
againit  him. 

Mr.  Savage,  however,  fet  all  the  malice  of  all  the  pigmy 
writers  at  defiance,  and  thought  the  friendfhip  of  Mr.  Pope 
cheaply  purchafed  by  being  expofed  to  their  cenfure  and  their 
hatred  ;  nor  had  he  any  reafon  to  repent  of  the  preference,  for 
he  found  Mr.  Pope  a  Ready  and  unalienable  friend  almoft  to 
the  end  of  his  life. 

About  this  time,  notwithflandlng  his  avowed  neutrality  with 
regard  to  party,  he  publifhed  a  panegyrick  on  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  him  with  twenty 
guineas,  a  fum  not  very  large,  if  either  the  excellence  of  the 
performance,  or  the  affluence  of  the  patron,  be  confidered  ; 


*  This  epigram  was,  I  believe,  never  publifhed. 

“  Should  Dennis  publifh  you  hadffabb’d  your  brother. 
Lampoon’d  your  monarch,  or  debauch’d  your  mother; 
Say,  what  revenge  on  Dennis  can  be  had. 

Too  dull  for  laughter,  for  reply  too  mad? 

On  one  fo  poor  you  cannot  take  the  law, 

On  one  fo  old  your  fword  you  fcorn  to  draw. 

Uncag’d  then,  let  the  harmlefs  monfter  rage. 

Secure  in  dulnefs,  madnefs,  want,  and  age.”  Dr.  J. 
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but  greater  than  he  afterwards  obtained  from  a  perfon  of  yet 
higher  rank,  and  more  defirous  in  appearance  of  being  diftin- 
guifhed  as  a  patron  of  literature. 

As  he  was  very  far  from  approving  the  conduct  of  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Walpole,  and  in  converfation  mentioned  him  fometimes 
with  acrimony  and  generally  with  contempt;  as  he  was  one  cf 
thofe  who  were  always  zealous  in  their  after t ions  of  the  juftice 
of  die  late  oppofition,  jealous  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
alarmed  by  the  long-continued  triumph  of  the  court;  it  was 
natural  to  afk  him  what  could  induce  him  to  employ  his  poetry 
in  praife  of  that  man  who  was,  in  his  opinion,  an  enemy  to 
liberty,  and  an  opprefTor  of  his  country  ?  He  alledged,  that  he 
wars  then  dependent  upon  the  Lord  Tyrconnel,  who  was 
an  implicit  follower  of  the  miniftry;  and  that  being  enjoined 
by  him,  not  without  menaces,  to  write  in  praife  of  his  leader, 
he  had  not  refolution  fufficient  to  facrifice  the  pleafure  of  afflu¬ 
ence  to  that  of  integrity. 

On  this,  and  on  many  other  occafions,  he  was  ready  to  la¬ 
ment  the  mifery  of  living  at  the  tables  of  other  men,  which  was 
his  fate  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  for  I  know 
not  whether  he  ever  had,  for  three  months  together,  a  fet¬ 
tled  habitation,  in  which  he  could  claim  a  right  of  reii- 
dence. 

To  this  unhappy  Rate  it  is  juft  to  impute  much  cf  the  in- 
conftancy  of  his  conduit;  for  though  a  readinefs  to  comply 
with  the  inclination  of  others  was  no  part  of  his  natural  cha¬ 
racter,  yet  he  was  fometimes  obliged  to  relax  his  obftinacy,  and 
fubmithis  own  judgement,  and  even  his  virtue,  to  the  o-overn- 
mentof  thofe  by  whom  he  was  fupported ;  fo  that,  if  hTs  mife- 
ries  were  fometimes  the  confequences  of  his  faults,  he  ouo-ht 
not  yet  to  be  wholly  excluded  from  compaffion,  becaufe  Ids 
faults  were  very  often  the  efteits  of  his  misfortunes. 

In  this  gay  period*  of  his  life,  while  he  was  furrounded  by 
affluence  and  pleafure,  he  published  The  TT  anderer^  a  moral 
poem,  of  which  the  defign  is  compriled  in  thefe  lines  ; 

I  fly  all  publick  care,  all  venal  ftrife, 

To  try  the  Hill,  compar'd  with  aftive,  life; 

To  prove,  by  thefe,  the  fons  of  men  may  owe 
The  fruits  of  bills  to  burfiing  clouds  of  woe; 

That  ev  n  calamity,  by  thought  refin'd, 

Infpirits  and  adorns  the  thinking  mind. 

And 
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And  more  diftindbly  in  the  following  paffage  : 

By  woe,  the  foul  to  daring  adlions  dwells  ; 

By  woe,  in  plaintlefs  patience  it  excels; 

From  patience,  prudent  clear  experience  fprings, 

And  traces  knowledge  thro’  thecourfe  of  things! 

Thence  hope  is  form’d,  thence  fortitude,  fuccefs, 

Renown  : — whate’er  men  covet  and  carefs. 

This  performance  was  always  confidered  by  himfelf  as  his 
mafter-piece  ;  and  Mr.  Pope,  when  he  afked  his  opinion  of  it, 
told  him,  that  he  read  it  once  over,  and  was  not  difpleafed 
with  it;  that  it  gave  him  more  pleafure  at  the  fecond  perufal, 
and  delighted  him  ftill  more  at  the  third. 

It  has  been  generally  objedted  to  The  Wanderer ,  that  the 
difpofition  of  the  parts  is  irregular  ;  that  the  aefign  is  obfcure, 
and  the  plan  perplexed ;  that  the  images,  however  beautiful, 
fucceed  each  other  without  order ;  and  that  the  whole  perfor¬ 
mance  is  not  fo  much  a  regular  fabrick,  as  a  heap  of  fhining 
materials  thrown  together  by  accident,  which  ftrikes  rather 
with  the  folemn  magnificence  of  a  ftupendous  ruin,  than  the 
elegant  grandeur  of  a  finifhed  pile. 

This  criticifm  is  univerfal,  and  therefore  it  is  reafonable  to 
believe  it  at  leaft  in  a  great  degree  juft;  but  Mr.  Savage  was 
always  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  thought  his  drift  could  only 
be  miffed  by  negligence  or  ftupidity,  and  that  the  whole  plan 
was  regular,  and  the  parts  diftindt. 

It  was  never  denied  to  abound  with  ftrong  reprefentations 
of  nature,  and  juft  obfervations  upon  life  ;  and  it  may  eafily 
be  obferved,  that  moft  of  his  pidtures  have  an  evident  tenden¬ 
cy  to  illuftrate  his  firft  great  pofition,  “  that  good  is  the  con- 
tt  fequence  of  evil.”  The  fun  that  burns  up  the  mountains, 
frudlifies  the  vales ;  the  deluge  that  rufhes  down  the  broken 
rocks  with  dreadful  impetuofity,  is  feparated  into  purling 
brooks;  and  the  rage  of  the  hurricane  purifies  the  air. 

Even  in  this  poem  he  has  not  been  able  to  forbear  one 
touch  upon  the  cruelty  of  his  mother,  which,  though  remark¬ 
ably  delicate  and  tender,  is  a  proof  how  deep  an  impreffion  it 
had  upon  his  mind. 

This  muft  be  at  leaft  acknowledged,  which  ought  to  be 
thought  equivalent  to  many  other  excellencies,  that  this  poem 
can  promote  no  other  purpofes  than  thofe  of  virtue,  and  that 
it  is  written  with  a  very  ftrong  fenfe  of  the  efficacy  of  re¬ 
ligion. 
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But  my  province  is  rather  to  give  the  hiftory  of  Mr.  Sa¬ 
vage’s  performances  than  to  display  their  beauties,  or  to  obvi¬ 
ate  the  eriticifms  which  they  have  occafioned  ;  and  therefore  I 
fhall  not  dwell  upon  the  particular  paflages  which  deferve  ap- 
plaufe :  I  fhall  neither  fhew  the  excellence  of  his  defcriptions, 
nor  expatiate  on  the  terrifick  portrait  of  fuicide,  nor  point  out 
the  artful  touches,  by  which  he  has  diftinguifhed  the  intellec¬ 
tual  features  of  the  rebels,  who  fuffer  death  in  his  laft  canto. 
It  is,  however,  proper  to  obferve,  that  Mr.  Savage  always  de¬ 
clared  the  characters  wholly  fictitious,  and  without  the  leaf! 
allufion  to  any  real  perfons  or  actions. 

From  a  poem  fo  diligently  laboured,  and  fo  fuccefsfully 
finifhed,  it  might  be  reafonably  expected  that  he  fhould  have 
gained  confiderable  advantage  ;  nor  can  it,  without  fame  de¬ 
gree  of  indignation  and  concern,  be  told,  that  he  fold  the  copy 
for  ten  guineas,  of  which  he  afterwards  returned  two,  that  the 
two  laft  fheets  of  the  work  might  be  reprinted,  of  which  he 
had  in  his  abfence  intrufted  the  correction  to  a  friend,  who 
was  too  indolent  to  perform  it  with  accuracy. 

A  fuperftitious  regard  to  the  correction  of  his  fheets  was 
one  of  Mr.  Savage’s  peculiarities  :  he  often  altered,  revifed, 
recurred  to  his  firft  reading  or  punctuation,  and  again  adopted 
the  alteration  ;  he  was  dubious  and  irrefolute  without  end,  as 
on  a  queftion  of  the  laft  importance,  and  at  laft  was  feldom  fa- 
tisfied :  the  intrufion  or  admiffion  of  a  comma  was  fufficient 
to  difcompofe  him,  and  he  would  lament  an  error  of  a  finale 
letter  as  a  heavy  calamity.  In  one  of  his  letters  relating  to  1m 
impreffion  of  fome  verfes,  he  remarks,  that  he  had,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  corredtion  of  the  proof,  “  a  fpell  upon  him and 
indeed  the  anxiety  with  which  he  dwelt  upon  the  minuteft  and 
moft  trifling  niceties,  deferved  no  other  name  than  that  of 
fafcination. 

That  he  fold  fo  valuable  a  performance  for  fo  fmall  a  price, 
was  not  to  be  imputed  either  to  neceffity,  by  which  the  learned 
and  ingenious  are  often  obliged  to  fubmit  to  very  hard  conditi¬ 
ons  ;  or  to  avarice,  by  which  the  bookfellers  are  frequently  in¬ 
cited  to  opprefs  that  genius  by  which  they  are  fupported;  but 
to  that  intemperate  defire  of  pleafure,  and  habitual  flavery  to 
his  paffions,  which  involved  him  in  many  perplexities.  He 
happened  at  that  time  to  be  engaged  in  the  purfuitof  fome  tri- 
fling  gratification,  and,  being  without  money  for  the  prefent 
occafion,  fold  his  poem  to  the  firft  bidder,  and  perhaps  for  the 
firft  price  that  was  propofed,  and  would  probably  have  been 
content  with  lefs,  if  lefs  had  been  offered  him. 
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This  poem  was  addrelTed  to  the  Lord  Tyrconnel,  not  only 
In  the  firft  lines,  but  in  a  formal  dedication  filled  with  the 
highelt  ltrains  of  panegyrick,  and  the  warmelt  prcfelfions  of 
gratitude,  but  by  no  means  remarkable  for  delicacy  of  connex¬ 
ion  or  elegance  of  llyle. 

Thefe  praifes  in  a  fhort  time  he  found  himfelf  inclined  to 
retraCl,  being  difcarded  by  the  man  on  whom  he  had  bellowed 
them,  and  whom  he  then  immediately  difcovered  not  to  have 
deferved  them.  Of  this  quarrel,  which  every  day  made  more 
bitter,  Lord  Tyrconnel  and  Mr.  Savage  affigned  very  different 
reafons,  which  might  perhaps  all  in  reality  concur,  though 
they  were  not  all  convenient  to  be  alledged  by  either  party 
Lord  Tyrconnel  affirmed,  that  it  was  the  conftant  practice  of 
Mr.  Savage  to  enter  a  tavern  with  any  company  that  propofed 
it,  drink  the  moll  expenfive  wines  with  great  profufion,  and 
when  the  reckoning  was  demanded,  to  be  without  money  : 
if,  as  it  often  happened,  his  company  were  willing  to  defray  his 
part,  the  affair  ended,  without  any  ill  confequences ;  but  if 
they  were  refractory,  and  expeCted  that  the  wine  Ihould  be 
paid  for  by  him  that  drank  it,  his  method  of  compofition  was, 
to  take  them  with  him  to  his  own  apartment,  alfume  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  houfe,  and  order  the  butler  in  an  imperious 
manner  to  fet  the  belt  wine  in  the  cellar  before  his  company, 
who  often  drank  till  they  forgot  the  refpeCt  due  to  the  houfe  in 
which  they  were  entertained,  indulged  themfelves  in  the  ut- 
moll  extravagance  of  merriment,  praCtifed  the  molt  licen¬ 
tious  frolicks,  and  committed  all  the  outrages  of  drunken- 
nefs. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  charge  which  Lord  Tyrconnel 
brought  againlt  him  :  Having  given  him  a  collection  of  valua¬ 
ble  books,  Itamped  with  his  own  arms,  he  had  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  to  fee  them  in  a  fhort  time  expofed  to  fale  upon  the  flails, 
it  being  ufual  with  Mr.  Savage,  when  he  wanted  a  fmall  fum, 
to  take  his  books  to  the  pawnbroker. 

Whoever  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Savage,  eafily  credited 
both  thefe  accufations  :  for  having  been  obliged,  from  his  If rft 
entrance  into  the  world,  to  fubfilt  upon  expedients,  affluence 
was  not  able  to  exalt  him  above  them ;  and  fo  much  was  he 
delighted  with  wine  and  converfation,  and  fo  long  had  he  been 
accultomed  to  live  by  chance,  that  he  would  at  any  time  go 
to  the  tavern  without  fcruple,  and  trull  for  the  reckoning  to  the 
liberality  of  his  company,  and  frequently  of  company  to  whom 
he  was  very  little  known.  This  conduCt  indeed  very  feldom 
drew  upon  him  thofe  inconveniencies  that  might  be  feared  by 
any  other  perfon  5  for  his  converfation  was  fo  entertaining,  and 
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his  addrefs  fo  pleafing,  that  few  thought  the  pleafure  which 
they  received  from  him  dearly  purchafed,  by  paying  for  his 
wine.  It  was  his  peculiar  happinefs,  that  he  fcarcely  ever 
found  a  ftranger,  whom  he  did  not  leave  a  friend;  but  it  muft 
likewife  be  added,  that  he  had  not  often  a  friend  long,  without 
obliging  him  to  become  a  ftranger. 

Mr.  Savage,  on  the  other  hand,  declared,  that  Lord  Tyr- 
connel  *  quarrelled  with  him,  becaufe  he  would  not  fubtratft 
from  his  own  luxury  and  extravagance  what  he  had  promifed 
to  allow  him,  and  that  his  refentment  was  only  a  plea  for  the 
violation  of  his  promife.  He  aflerted,  that  he  had  done  no¬ 
thing  that  ought  to  exclude  him  from  that  fubfiftence  which 
he  thought  not  fo  much  a  favour,  as  a  debt,  fince  it  was  of¬ 
fered  him  upon  conditions  which  he  had  never  broken  ;  and 
that  his  only  fault  was,  that  he  could  not  be  fupported  with 
nothing. 

He  acknowledged,  that  Lord  Tyrconnel  often  exhorted  him 
to  regulate  his  method  of  life,  and  not  to  fpend  all  his  nights 
in  taverns,  and  that  he  appeared  defirous  that  he  would  pafs 
thofe  hours  with  him,  which  he  fo  freely  beftowed  upon  others. 
This  demand  Mr.  Savage  confidered  as  a  cenfure  of  his  con¬ 
duit,  which  he  could  never  patiently  bear,  and  which,  in  the 
latter  and  cooler  parts  of  his  life,  was  fo  offenfive  to  him,  that 
he  declared  it  as  his  refolution,  “  to  fpurn  that  friend  who 
<c  fhould  prefume  to  diifate  to  him  and  it  is  not  likely, 
that  in  his  earlier  years  he  received  admonitions  with  more 
calmnefs. 

He  was  likewife  inclined  torefent  fuch  expectations,  as  tend¬ 
ing  to  infringe  his  liberty,  of  which  he  was  veryjealous,  when 
it  was  necefiary  to  the  gratification  of  his  paffions  ;  and  de¬ 
clared,  that  the  requeft  was  ftill  more  unreafonable,  as  the 
company  to  which  he  was  to  have  been  confined  was  infupport- 
ably  difagreeable.  This  aflertion  affords  another  inftance  of 
that  inconfiftency  of  his  writings  with  his  converfation,  which 
was  fo  often  to  be  obferved.  He  forgot  how  lavifhly  he  had, 
in  his  Dedication  to  The  Wanderer ,  extolled  the  delicacy  and 
penetration,  the  humanity  and  generofity,  the  candour  and  po- 
litenefs  of  the  man,  whom,  when  he  no  longer  loved  him,  he 
declared  to  be  a  wretch  without  underftanding,  without  good¬ 
nature,  and  without  juftice  ;  cf  whofe  name  he  thought  him- 
felf  obliged  to  leave  no  trace  in  any  future  edition  of  his  writ¬ 
ings  ; 

*  His  expreflion  in  one  of  his  letters  was,  “  that  Lord  Tyr- 
“  connel  had  involved  his  eftate,  and  therefore  poorly  iought  an 
“  occafion  to  quarrel  with  him."  Dr.  J. 
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ings  ;  and  accordingly  blotted  it  out  of  that  copy  of  The  Wan¬ 
derer  which  was  in  his  hands. 

During  his  continuance  with  the  Lord  Tyrconnel,  he  wrote 
The  Triumph  of  Health  and  Mirth ,  on  the  recovery  of  Lady 
Tyrconnel  from  a  languilhing  illnefs.  This  performance  is 
remarkable,  not  only  for  the  gaiety  of  the  ideas,  and  the  me¬ 
lody  of  the  numbers,  but  for  the  agreeable  fidtion  upon  which 
it  is  formed.  Mirth  overwhelmed  with  forrow,  for  the  fick- 
nefs  of  her  favourite,  takes  a  flight  in  queff  of  her  fiffer 
Health,  whom  {he  finds  reclined  upon  the  brow  of  a  lofty 
mountain,  amidft  the  fragrance  of  perpetual  fpring,  with  the 
breezes  of  the  morning  fporting  about  her.  Being  folicited 
by  her  filler  Mirth,  {he  readily  promifes  her  afiiffance,  flies 
away  in  a  cloud,  and  impregnates  the  waters  of  Bath  with 
new  virtues,  by  which  the  ficknefs  of  Belinda  is  relieved. 

As  the  reputation  of  his  abilities,  the  particular  circum- 
ffances  of  his  birth  and  life,  the  fplendour  of  his  appearance, 
and  the  difiindtion  which  was  for  fome  time  paid  him  by  Lord 
Tyrconnel,  intitled  him  to  familiarity  with  perfons  of  higher 
rank  than  thofe  to  whofe  converfation  he  had  been  before  ad¬ 
mitted  ;  he  did  not  fail  to  gratify  that  curiofity,  which  induced 
him  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  thofe  whom  their  birth,  their  em¬ 
ployments,  or  their  fortunes,  neceffarily  place  at  a  diftance 
from  the  greateft  part  of  mankind,  and  to  examine  whether 
their  merit  was  magnified  or  diminifhed  by  the  medium 
through  which  it  was  contemplated  ;  whether  the  fplendour 
with  which  they  dazzled  their  admirers  was  inherent  in  them- 
felves,  or  only  reflected  on  them  by  the  objedls  that  furround- 
ed  them ;  and  whether  great  men  were  feledted  for  high  na¬ 
tions,  or  high  ftations  made  great  men. 

For  this  purpofe  he  took  all  opportunities  of  converfing 
familiarly  with  thofe  who  were  moff  confpicuous  at  that  time 
for  their  power  or  their  influence ;  he  watched  their  loofer  mo¬ 
ments,  and  examined  their  domenick  behaviour,  with  that 
acutenefs  which  nature  had  given  him,  and  which  the  uncom¬ 
mon  variety  of  his  life  had  contributed  to  increafe,  and  that 
inquifitivenefs  which  mutt  always  be  produced  in  a  vigorous 
mind,  by  an  abfolute  freedom  from  all  prefling  or  domenick  en¬ 
gagements. 

His  difcernment  was  quick,  and  therefore  he  foon  found 
in  every  perfon,  and  in  every  affair,  fomething  that  deferved 
attention  ;  he  was  fupported  by  others,  without  any  care  lor 
himfelf,  and  was  therefore  at  leifure  to  purfue  his  obferva- 
tions. 

More 
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More  circumftances  to  conftitute  a  critick  on  human  life 
could  not  eafily  concur ;  nor  indeed  could  any  man,  who  af- 
fumed  from  accidental  advantages  more  praife  than  he  could 
juftly  claim  from  his  real  merit,  admit  any  acquaintance  more 
dangerous  than  that  of  Savage;  of  whom  likewife  it  mu  ft  be 
confefled,  that  abilities  really  exalted  above  the  common 
level,  or  virtue  refined  from  palfion,  or  proof  againft  cor¬ 
ruption,  could  not  eafily  find  an  abler  judge,  or  a  warmer 
advocate. 

What  was  the  refult  of  Mr.  Savage’s  enquiry,  though  he 
was  not  much  accuftomei  to  conceal  his  difcoveries,  it  may 
not  be  entirely  fafe  to  relate,  becaufe  the  perfons  whofe  cha- 
radters  he  criticifed  are  powerful ;  and  power  and  refentment 
are  feldom  ftra.ngers  ;  nor  would  it  perhaps  be  wholly  juft,  be¬ 
caufe  what  he  afferted  in  converfation  might,  though  true  in 
general,  be  heightened  by  fome  momentary  ardour  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  and,  as  it  can  be  delivered  only  from  memory,  may 
be  imperfectly  reprefented  :  fo  that  the  picture  at  firft  aggra¬ 
vated,  and  then  unfkilfully  copied,  may  be  juftly  fufpeCted  to 
retain  no  great  refemblance  of  the  original. 

It  may,  however,  be  obferved,  that  he  did  not  appear  to 
have  formed  very  elevated  ideas  of  thofe  to  whom  the  admini- 
ftration  of  affairs,  or  the  conduCt  of  parties,  has  been  intruft- 
ed  ;  who  have  been  confidered  as  the  advocates  of  the  crown, 
or  the  guardians  of  the  people ;  and  who  have  obtained  the 
moft  implicit  confidence,  and  the  loudeft  applaufes.  Of  one 
particular  perfon,  who  has  been  at  one  time  fo  popular  as  to 
be  generally  efteemed,  and  at  another  fo  formidable  as  to  be 
univerfally  detefted,  he  obferved,  that  his  acquifitions  had  been 
fmall,  or  that  his  capacity  was  narrow,  and  that  the  whole 
range  of  his  mind  was  from  obfcenity  to  politicks,  and  from 
politicks  to  obfcenitv. 

But  the  opportunity  of  indulging  his  fpeculations  on  great 
characters  was  now  at  an  end.  He  was  baniihed  from  the  table 
of  Lord  Tyrconnel,  and  turned  again  adrift  upon  the  world, 
without  profpeCt  of  finding  quickly  any  other  harbour.  As 
prudence  was  not  one  of  the  virtues  by  which  he  was  diftin- 
guifhed,  he  had  made  no  provifion  againft  a  misfortune  like 
this.  And  though  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  but  that  the  fepa- 
ration  muft  for  fome  time  have  been  preceded  by  coldnefs, 
peevifhnefs,  or  negleCt,  though  it  was  undoubtedly  the  oonfe- 
quence  of  accumulated  provocations  on  both  fides  ;  yet  every 
one  that  knew  Savage  will  readily  Delieve,  that  to  him  it  was 
fudden  as  a  ftroke  of  thunder ;  that,  though  he  might  have 
tranfientlv  fufpeCted  It,  he  had  never  fuffered  any  thought  fo 
Vol.  V.  »  M  in  unpleafing 
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unpleafing  to  fink  into  his  mind,  but  that  he  had  driven  it  away 
by  amufements,  or  dreams  of  future  felicity  and  affluence,  and- 
had  never  taken  any  meafures  by  which  he  might  prevent  a 
precipitation  from  plenty  to  indigence. 

This  quarrel  and  feparation,  and  the  difficulties  to  which 
Mr.  Savage  was  expofed  by  them,  were  foon  known  both  to- 
his  friends  and  enemies  ;  nor  was  it  long  before  he  perceived,, 
from  the  behaviour  of  both,  how  much  is  added  to  the  luftre 
of  genius  by  the  ornaments  of  wealth. 

His  condition  did  not  appear  to  excite  much  companion  ;  for 
he  had  not  been  always  careful  to  ufe  the  advantages  he  enjoyed 
with  that  moderation  which  ought  to  have  been  with  more  than 
ufual  caution  preferved  by  him,  who  knew,  if  he  had  refledled, 
that  he  was  only  a  dependant  on  the  bounty  of  another,  whom 
he  could  expedt  to  fupport  him  no  longer  than  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  preferve  his  favour  by  complying  with  his  inclina¬ 
tions,  and  whom  he  neverthelefs  fet  at  defiance,  and  was  con¬ 
tinually  irritating  by  negligence  or  encroachments. 

Examples  need  not  be  fought  at  any  great  diftance  to  prove, 
that  fuperiority  of  fortune  has  a  natural  tendency  to  kindle 
pride,  and  that  pride  feldom  fails  to  exert  itfelf  in  contempt 
and  infult;  and  if  this  is  often  the  effedt  of  hereditary  wealth, 
and  of  honours  enjoyed  only  by  the  merits  of  others,  it  is  fome 
extenuation  of  any  indecent  triumphs  to  which  this  unhappy 
man  may  have  been  betrayed,  that  his  profperity  was  heighten¬ 
ed  by  the  force  of  novelty,  and  made  more  intoxicating  by  a 
fenfe  of  the  mifery  in  which  he  had  fo  long  languifhed,  and 
perhaps  of  the  infults  which  he  had  formerly  borne,  and  which 
he  might  now  think  himfelf  entitled  to  revenue.  It  is  too 
common  for  thofe  who  have  unjuftly  fufrered  pain,  to  inflidt 
it  likewife  in  their  turn  with  the  fame  injuftice,  and  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  they  have  a  right  to  treat  others  as  they  have  them- 
felves  been  treated. 

That  Mr.  Savage  was  too  much  elevated  by  any  good  for¬ 
tune,  is  generally  known  ;  and  fome  paflages  of  his  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  The  Author  to  be  let  fufficiently  fhew,  that  he  did  not 
wholly  refrain  from  fuch  fatire,  as  he  afterwards  thought  very 
unjuli  when  he  was  expofed  to  it  himfelf;  for,  when  he  was 
afterwards  ridiculed  in  the  charadter  of  a  diftrefled  poet,  he  very 
eafily  difcovered,  that  diftrefs  was  not  a  proper  fubjedl  for 
merriment,  or  topick  of  invedlive.  He  was  then  able  to  dif- 
cern  that  if  mifery  be  the  effedt  of  virtue,  it  ought  to  be  re¬ 
verenced ;  if  of  ill-fortune,  to  be  pitied;  and  if  of  vice, 
not  to  be  infulted,  becaufe  it  is  perhaps  itfelf  a  puniftnnent 
adequate  to  the  crime  by  which  it  was  produced.  And  the 
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humanity  of  that  man  can  deferve  no  panegyrick,  who  is 
capable  of  reproaching  a  criminal  in  the  hands  of  the  execu¬ 
tioner. 

But  thefe  reflections,  though  they  readily  occurred  to  him 
in  the  firft  and  laft  parts  of  his  life,  were,  I  am  afraid,  for  a 
long  time  forgotten  ;  at  leaft  they  were,  like  many  other  max¬ 
ims,  treafured  up  in  his  mind  rather  for  fhew  than  ufe,  and 
operated  very  little  upon  his  condud,  however  elegantly  he 
might  fometimes  explain,  or  however  forcibly  he  mio-ht  in¬ 
culcate,  them. 

His.  degradation,  therefore,  from  the  condition  which  he 
had  enjoyed  with  fuch  wanton  thoughtleffiiefs,  was  confidered 
by  many,  as  an  occalion  of  triumph.  7  hofe  who  had  before 
paid  their  court  to  him  without  fuccefs,  foon  returned  the 
contempt  which  they  had  fuffered  ;  and  they  who  had  received 
favours  from  him,  for  of  fuch  favours  as  he  could  beftow  he 
was  very  liberal,  did  not  always  remember  them.  So  much 
more  certain  are  the  efFeds  of  refentment  than  of  gratitude : 
it  is  not  only  to  many  more  pleafing  to  recoiled:  thofe  faults 
which  place  others  below  them,  than  thofe  virtues  by  which 
they  are  themfelves  comparatively  deprefled :  but  it  is  like- 
wife  more  eafy  to  negled,  than  to  recompenfe ;  and  though 
there  are  few  who  will  pradife  a  laborious  virtue,  there  will 
never  be  wanting  multitudes  that  will  indulge  in  eafy  vice. 

Savage,  however,  was  very  little  difturbed  at  the  marks  of 
contempt  which  his  ill-fortune  brought  upon  him,  from  thofe 
whom  he  never  efteemed,  and  with  w'hom  he  never  confidered 
himielf  as  leveled  by  any  calamities :  and  though  it  was  not 
without  feme  uneafinefs  that  he  faw  feme,  whofe  friendlhip 
he  valued,  change  their  behaviour  ;  he  yet  obferved  their  cold- 
nefs  without  much  emotion,  confidered  them  as  the  flaves  of 
fortune  and  the  worfhippers  of  profperity,  and  was  more  in¬ 
clined  to  defpife  them,  than  to  lament  himfelf. 

It  does  not  appear^  that,  after  this  return  of  his  wants,  he 
found  mankind  equally  favourable  to  him,  as  at  his  firft  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  world.  His  ftory,  though  in  reality  not  lefs 
melancholy,  was  lefs  affeding,  becaufe  it  was  no  longer  new  ; 
it  therefore  procured  him  no  new  friends ;  and  thofe  that  had 
formeriy  relieved  him,  thought  they  might  now  confignhim  to 
others.  He  was  now  likewife  confidered  by  many  rather  a$ 
criminal,  than  as  unhappy ;  for  the  friends  of  Lord  Tyrconnel, 
and  of  his  mother,  were  fufficiently  induftrious  to  publifh  his 
weakneflfes,  which  were  indeed  very  numerous  ;  and  nothin^' 
was  forgotten,  that  might  make  him  either  hateful  or  ridi¬ 
culous. 
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It  cannot  but  be  imagined,  that  fuch  reprefentations  of  his 
faults  muft  make  great  numbers  lefs  fenfible  of  his  diftrefs  ; 
many,  who  had  only  an  opportunity  to  hear  one  part,  made 
no  fcruple  to  propagate  the  account  which  they  received  ; 
many  affifted  their  circulation  from  malice  or  revenge;  and 
perhaps  many  pretended  to  credit  them,  that  they  might  with 
a  better  grace  withdraw  their  regard,  or  withhold  their  aflift- 
ance. 

Savage,  however,  was  not  one  of  thofe  who  fufFered  him- 
felf  to  be  injured  without  refiftance,  nor  was  lefs  diligent  in 
expoiing  the  faults  of  Lord  Tyrccnnel,  over  whom  he  ob¬ 
tained  at  leaf!  this  advantage,  that  he  drove  him  firfr  to  the 
pradhce  of  outrage  and  violence ;  for  be  was  fo  much  pro¬ 
voked  by  the  wit  and  virulence  of  Savage,  that  he  came  wi  th 
a  number  of  attendants,  that  did  no  honour  to  his  courage, 
to  beat  him  at  a  coffee-houfe.  But  it  happened  that  he  had 
left  the  place  a  few  minutes;  and  his  lordfhip  had,  without 
danger,  the  pleafure  of  boafting  how  he  would  have  treated 
him.  Mr.  Savage  went  next  day  to  repay  his  vifit  at  his  own 
houfe ;  but  was  prevailed  on,  by  his  domefticks,  to  retire  with¬ 
out  infilling  upon  feeing  him. 

Lord  Tyrconnel  -was  accufed  by  Mr.  Savage  of  fome  ac¬ 
tions,  which  fcarcely  any  provocation  will  be  thought  fufficient 
to  juftify;  fuch  as  feizing  what  he  had  in  his  lodgings,  and 
other  inftances  of  wanton  cruelty,  by  which  he  increafed  the 
diftrefs  of  Savage,  without  any  advantage  to  himfelf. 

Thefe  mutual  accufations  were  retorted  on  both  Tides,  for 
many  years,  with  the  utmoft  degree  of  virulence  and  rage ; 
and  time  feemed  rather  to  augment  than  diminifh  their  re- 
fentment.  That  the  anger  of  Mr.  Savage  fhould  be  kept 
alive,  is  not  ftrange,  becaufe  he  felt  every  day  the  confequen- 
ces  of  the  quarrel  ;  but  it  might  reafonably  have  been  hoped, 
that  Lord  Tyrconnel  might  have  relented,  and  at  length 
have  forgot  thofe  provocations,  which,  however  they  might 
have  once  inflamed  him,  had  not  in  reality  much  hurt  him. 

The  fpirit  of  Mr.  Savage,  indeed,  never  fufFered  him  to 
folicit  a  reconciliation  ;  he  returned  reproach  for  reproach, 
and  infult  for  infult;  his  fuperiority  of  wit  fupplied  the  difad- 
vantages  of  his  fortune,  and  enabled  him  to  form  a  party,  and 
prejudice  great  numbers  in  his  favour. 

But  though  this  might  be  fome  gratification  of  his  vanity, 
it  afforded  very  little  relief  to  his  neceflities  ;  and  he  was  very 
frequently  reduced  to  uncommon  hardfhips,  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  he  never  made  any  mean  or  importunate  complaints, 
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being  formed  rather  to  bear  mifery  with  fortitude,  than  enjoy 
profperity  with  moderation. 

He  now  thought  himfelf  again  at  liberty  to  expofe  the 
cruelty  of  his  mother ;  and  therefore,  I  believe,  about  thisv 
time,  publifhed  The  Baftard ,  a  poem  remarkable  for  the  viva¬ 
cious  fallies  of  thought  m  the  beginning,  where  he  makes  a 
pompous  enumeration  of  the  imaginary  advantages  of  bafe 
birth  ;  and  the  pathetick  fentiments  at  the  end,  where  he  re¬ 
counts  the  real  calamities  which  he  fuffered  by  the  crime  of 
his  parents. 

1  he  vigour  and  fpirit  of  the  verfes,  the  peculiar  circum- 
fhinces  of  the  author,  the  novelty  of  the  fubjeif,  and  the  no¬ 
toriety  of  the  Itory  to  which  the  allufions  are  made,  procured 
this  performance  a  very  favourable  reception  ;  great  numbers 
were  immediately  difperfed,  and  editions  were  multiplied  with 
unufual  rapidity. 

One  circumftance  attended  the  publication,  which  Savage 
ufed  to  relate  with  great  fatisfaifion.  His  mother,  to  whom 
the  poem  was  with  “  due  reverence”  infcribed,  happened  then 
to  be  at  Bath,  where  Ihe  could  not  conveniently  retire  from 
cenfure,  or  conceal  herfelf  from  obfervation ;  and  no  fooner 
did  the  reputation  of  the  poem  begin  to  fpread,  than  {he  heard 
it  repeated  in  all  places  of  concourfe,  nor  could  {he  enter  the 
alTembly-rooms,  or  crofs  the  walks,  without  being  faluted  with 
fome  lines  from  The  Bajiard. 

This  was  perhaps  the  firft  time  that  ever  {he  difcovered  a 
fenfe  of  fhame,  and  on  this  occafion  the  power  of  wit  was 
very  confpicuous  ;  the  wretch  who  had,  without  fcruple,  pro¬ 
claimed  herfelf  an  adulterefs,  and  who  had  firft  endeavoured 
to  ftarve  her  fon,  then  to  tranfport  him,  and  afterwards  to 
hang  him,  was  not  able  to  bear  the  reprefentation  of  her  own 
conduit ;  but  fled  from  reproach,  though  {he  felt  no  pain  from 
guilt,  and  left  Bath  with  the  utmoft  hafte,  to  fhelter  herfelf 
among  the  crowds  of  London. 

Thus  Savage  had  the  fatisfaition  of  finding,  that,  though 
he  could  not  reform  his  mother,  he  could  puniftt  her,  and  that 
he  did  not  always  fuffer  alone. 

I  he  pleafure  which  he  received  from  this  increafe  of  his 
poetical  reputation,  was  fufficient  for  fome  time  to  overbalance 
the  miferies  of  want,  which  this  performance  did  not  much 
alleviate  ;  for  it  was  fold  for  a  very  trivial  fum  to  a  bookfeller, 
who,  though  the  fuccefs  was  fo  uncommon  that  five  impref- 
fions  were  fold,  of  which  many  were  undoubtedly  very  nu¬ 
merous,  had  not  generofity  fufficient  to  admit  the  unhappy 
writer  to  any  part  of  the  profit. 
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The  fa le  of  this  poem  was  always  mentioned  by  Mr.  'Savage 
with  the  utmoft  elevation  of  heart,  and  referred  to  by  him  as 
an  inconteflible  proof  of  a  general  acknowledgement  of  his 
abilities.,  It  was  indeed  the  only  production  of  which  he  could 
juftly  boafta  general  reception. 

But  though  he  did  not  lofe  the  opportunity  which  fuccefs 
gave  him,  of  fetting  a  high  rate  on  his  abilities,  but  paid  due 
deference  to  the  fuffrages  of  mankind  when  they  were  given 
in  his  .favour,  he  did  not  fuffer  his  efteem  of  himfelf  to  depend 
upon  others,  nor  found  any  thing  facred  in  the  voice  of  the 
people  when  they  v/ere  inclined  to  cenfure  him  ;  he  then  rea¬ 
dily  fhewed  the  folly  of  expecting  that  the  publick  fhould  j  udge 
right,  obferved  how  (lowly  poetical  merit  had  often  forced  its 
way  into  the  world  ;  he  contented  himfelf  with  the  applaufe  of 
men  of  judgement,  and  was  fomewhat  difpofed  to  exclude  all 
thofe  from  the  character  of  men  of  judgement  who  did  not  ap¬ 
plaud  him. 

But  he  was  at  other  times  more  favourable  to  mankind  than 
to  think  them  blind  to  the  beauties  of  his  works,  and  imputed 
the  flownefs  of  their  fale  to  other  caufes  ;  either  they  were 
pubiilhed  at  a  time  when  the  town  was  empty,  or  when  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  publick  was  engroffed  by  fome  ftruggle  in  the 
parliament,  or  fome  other  objeCi  of  general  concern ;  or  they 
were  by  the  neglect  of  the  publilher  not  diligently  difperfed,  or 
by  his  avarice  not  advertifed  with  fufficient  frequency.  Ad- 
drefs,  or  indultry,  or  liberality,  was  always  wanting ;  and  the 
blame  was  laid  rather  on  any  perfon  than  the  author. 

By  arts  like  thefe,  arts  which  every  man  praCtifes  in  fome 
deo-ree,  and  to  which  too  much  of  the  little  tranquillity  of  life 
is  to  be  afcribed,  Savage  was  always  able  to  live  at  peace  with 
himfelf.  Had  he  indeed  only  made  ule  of  thefe  expedients  to 
alleviate  the  lofs  or  want  of  fortune  or  reputation,  or  any  other 
advantages  which  it  is  not  in  a  man’s  power  to  bellow  upon 
himfelf,  they  might  have  been  jullly  mentioned  as  inlfances  of 
a  philcfcpbical  mind,  and  very  properly  propcfed  to  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  multitudes,  who,  for  want  of  diverting  their  imagina¬ 
tions  with  the  fame  dexterity,  languilh  under  a.Hidtions  w  hich 
mwhtbe  ealily  removed. 

It  were  doubtlefs  to  be  wilhed,  that  truth  and  reafon  were 
tiniverfally  prevalent ;  that  every  thing  were  elteemed  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  real  value ;  and  that  men  would  fecure  themfelves 
from  being  difappointed  in  their  endeavours  after  happinefs,  by 
placing  it  only  in  virtue,  which  is  alw’ays  to  be  obtained  :  but 
if  adventitious  and  foreign  pleafures  mull  be  purfued,  it  would 
be  perhaps  of  fome  benefit,  fince  that  purfuit  mull  frequently 
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be  fruitlefs,  if  the  practice  of  Savage  could  be  taught,  that 
folly  might  be  an  antidote  to  folly,  and  one  fallacy  be  obviated 
by  another. 

But  the  danger  of  this  pleafing  intoxication  mull  not  be 
concealed;  nor  indeed  can  any  one,  after  having  obferved  the 
life  of  Savage,  need  to  be  cautioned  againft  it.  By  imputing 
none  of  his  miferies  to  himfelf,  he  continued  to  aft  upon  the 
fame  principles,  and  to  follow  the  fame  path  ;  was  never  made 
wifer  by  his  fufferings,  nor  preferved  by  one  misfortune  from 
falling  into  another.  He  proceeded  throughout  his  life  to  tread 
the  fame  fteps  on  the  fame  circle;  always  applauding  his  paft 
conduft,  or  at  leaft  forgetting  it,  to  amufe  himfelf  with 
phantoms  of  happinefs,  which  were  dancing  before  him ;  and 
willingly  turned  his  eyes  from  the  light  of  reafon,  when  it 
would  have  difcovered  the  illufion,  and  (hewn  him,  what  he 
never  wifhed  to  fee,  his  real  ftate. 

He  is  even  accufed,  after  having  lulled  his  imagination  with 
thofe  ideal  opiates,  of  having  tried  the  fame  experiment  upon 
his  confcience ;  and,  having  accuftomed  himfelf  to  impute  all 
deviations  from  the  right  to  foreign  caufes,  it  is  certain  that  he 
was  upon  every  occafion  too  eaiily  reconciled  to  himfelf ;  and 
that  he  appeared  very  little  to  regret  thofe  practices  which  had 
impaired  his  reputation.  The  reigning  error  of  his  life  was, 
that  he  miftook  the  love  for  the  praftice  of  virtue,  and  was 
indeed  not  fo  much  a  good  man,  as  the  friend  of  goodnefs. 

This  at  leaft  muft  be  allowed  him,  that  he  always  preferved 
a  ftrong  fenfe  of  the  dignity,  the  beauty,  and  the  necefiity,  of 
virtue ;  and  that  he  never  contributed  deliberately  to  fpread 
corruption  amongft  mankind.  His  aftions,  which  were  ge¬ 
nerally  precipitate,  were  often  blameable ;  but  his  writings, 
being  the  produftions  of  ftudy,  uniformly  tended  to  the  ex¬ 
altation  of  the  mind,  and  the  propagation  of  morality  and 
piety. 

Thefe  writings  may  improve  mankind,  when  his  failings 
(hall  be  forgotten  ;  arid  therefore  he  muft  be  confidered,  upon 
the  whole,  as  a  benefaftor  to  the  world ;  nor  can  his  perfonal 
example  do  any  hurt,  fince  whoever  hears  of  his  faults  will 
hear  of  the  miferies  which  they  brought  upon  him,  and  which 
would  deferve  lefs  pity,  had  not  his  condition  been  fuch  as 
made  his  faults  pardonable.  He  may  be  confidered  as  a  child 
expofed  to  all  the  temptations  of  indigence,  at  an  age  when 
relolution  was  not  yet  ftrengthened  by  conviftion,  nor  virtue 
confirmed  by  habit ;  a  circumftance  which,  in  his  Bajlard , 
he  laments  in  a  very  affefting  manner  : 


- - No 
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- No  Mother’s  care 

Shielded  my  infant  innocence  with  prayer  : 

No  father’s  guardian  hand  my  youth  maintain’d, 

Call’d  forth  my  virtues,  or  from  vice  reftrain’d. 

The  Baftard ,  however  it  might  provoke  or  mortify  his  mo¬ 
ther,  could  not  be  expected  to  melt  her  to  compaffion,  fo  that 
he  was  ftill  under  the  fame  want  of  the  neceftaries  of  life; 
and  he  therefore  exerted  all  the  intereft  which  his  wit,  or 
his  birth,  or  his  misfortunes,  could  procure,  to  obtain,  upon 
the  death  of  Eufden,  the  place  of  Poet  Laureat,  and  profe- 
cuted  his  application  with  fo  much  diligence,  that  the  King 
publickly  declared  it  his  intention  to  bellow  it  upon  him;  but 
fuch  was  the  fate  of  Savage,  that  even  the  King,  when  he  in¬ 
tended  his  advantage,  was  difappointed  in  his  fchemes  ;  for 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  has  the  difpofal  of  the  laurel, 
as  one  of  the  appendages  of  his  office,  either  did  net  know 
the  King’s  defign,  or  did  not  approve  it,  or  thought  the  no¬ 
mination  of  the  Laureat  an  encroachment  upon  his  rights,  and 
therefore  beftow’ed  the  laurel  upon  Colley  Cibber. 

Mr.  Savage,  thus  difappointed,  took  a  refolution  of  apply¬ 
ing  to  the  Queen,  that,  having  once  given  him  life,  fhe  would 
enable  him  to  fupport  it,  and  therefore  publifhed  a  fhort  poem 
on  her  birth-day,  to  which  he  gave  the  odd  title  of  “  Volun- 
4C  teer  Laureat.”  The  event  of  this  eftay  he  has  himfelf 
related  in  the  following  letter,  which  he  prefixed  to  the  poem, 
when  he  afterwards  reprinted  it  in  u  The  Gentleman’s  Ma- 
“  gazine,”  from  whence  I  have  copied  it  intire,  as  this  was 
one  of  the  few  attempts  in  which  Mr.  Savage  fucceeded. 

“  Mr.  Urban, 

“  In  your  Magazine  for  February  you  publifhed  the  la  ft 
11  1  Volunteer  Laureat,’  written  on  a  very  melancholy  occa- 
u  fion,  the  death  of  the  royal  patronefs  of  arts  and  literature  in 
“  genera],  and  of  the  author  of  that  poem  in  particular  ;  I  now 
“  fend  you  the  fir  ft  that  Mr.  Savage  wrote  under  that  title. — 
“  This  gentleman,  nctwitbftanding  a  very  confiderable  in- 
“  tereft,  being,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Eufden,  difappointed  of 
“  the  Laureat’s  place,  wrote  the  following  verfes ;  which 
“  were  no  fooner  publifhed,  but  the  late  Queen  fent  to  abock- 
“  filler  for  them.  The  author  had  not  at  that  time  a  friend 
“  either  to  get  him  introduced,  or  his  poem  prefented  at 

“  Court; 
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“  Court ;  yet  fuch  was  the  unfpeakable  goodnefs  of  that 
Princels,  that,  notwithftanding  this  adt  of  ceremony  was 
“  wanting,  in  a  few  days  after  publication,  Mr.  Savage  re- 
“  ceived  a  Bank  bill  of  fifty  pounds,  and  a  gracious  meffage 
“  from  her  Majefty,  by  the  Lord  North  and  Guilford,  to  this 
“  efFedl ;  ‘  That  her  Majefty  was  highly  pleafed  with  the 
verfes ;  that  fire  took  particularly  kind  his  lines  there  relat- 
“  ing  to  the  King  ;  that  he  had  permiffion  to  write  annually 
on  the  fame  fubjedl ;  and  that  he  fhould  yearly  receive  the 
“  like  prefent,  till  fomething  better  (which  was  herMajefty’s 
“  intention)  could  be  done  for  him.’  After  this,  he  was  per- 
“  mitted  to  prefent  one  of  his  annual  poems  to  her  Majefty, 
H  had  the  honour  of  killing  her  hand,  and  met  with  the  molt 
“  gracious  reception. 

“  Yours,  &c.” 


Such  was  the  performance*,  and  fuch  its  reception}  a  re¬ 
ception,  which,  though  by  no  means  unkind,  was  yet  not  in 
the  higheft  degree  generous  :  to  chain  down  the  genius  of  a 
writer  to  an  annual  panegyrick,  fhewed  in  the  Queen  too  much 
defire  of  hearing  her  own  praifes,  and  a  greater  regard  to  her- 
felf  than  to  him  on  whom  her  bounty  was  conferred.  It  was 
a  kind  of  avaricious  generofity,  by  which  flattery  was  rather 
purchafed,  than  genius  rewarded. 

Mrs.  Oldfield  had  formerly  given  him  the  fame  allowance 
with  much  more  heroick  intention :  fhe  had  no  other  view  than 
to  enable  him  to  profecute  his  ftudies,  and  to  fet  himfelf  above 
the  want  of  affiftance,  and  was  contented  with  doing  o-ood 
without  ftipulating  for  encomiums. 

Mr.  Savage,  however,  Avas  not  at  liberty  to  make  excep¬ 
tions,  but  was  raviftiedwith  the  favours  which  he  had  received, 
and  probably  yet  more  with  thofe  Avhich  he  was  promifed  :  he 
confidered  himfelf  now  as  a  favourite  of  the  Queen,  and  did 
not  doubt  but  a  few  annual  poems  would  eftabhfh  him  in  fome 
profitable  employment. 

He  therefore  affirmed  the  title  of  u  Volunteer  Laureat,”  not 
without  force  reprehenfions  from  Cibber,  who  informed  him, 
that  the  title  of  u  Laureat"  was  a  mark  of  honour  conferred 
by  the  King,  from  whom  all  honour  is  deriveu,  and  which 
therefore  no  man  has  a  right  to  beftow  upon  himfelf ;  and  ad¬ 
ded,  that  he  might  with  equal  propriety  ftyle  himfelf  a  Vo] urn, 
teer  Loid,  or  Volunteer  Baronet.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 

the 
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the  remark  was  juft ;  but  Savage  did  not  think  any  title,  which 
was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Cibber,  fo  honourable  as  that  the 
ufnrpation  of  it  could  be  imported  to  him  as  an  infftmce  of  a 
very  exorbitant  vanity,  and  therefore  continued  to  write 
under  the  fame  title,  and  received  every  year  the  fame  re¬ 
ward. 

He  did  not  appear  to  confider  thefe  encomiums  as  tefts  of 
his  abilities,  or  as  any  thing  more  than  annual  hints  to  the 
Queen  of  her  promife,  or  acts  of  ceremony,  by  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  which  he  was  entitled  to  his  penfion,  and  therefore 
did  not  labour  them  with  great  diligence,  or  print  more  than 
fifty  each  year,  except  that  for  fome  of  the  left  years  he  re¬ 
gularly  infected  them  in  “  1  he  Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  by 
which  they  were  difperfed  over  the  kingdom. 

Of  fome  of  them  he  had  himfelf  fo  low  an  opinion,  that 
he  intended  to  omit  them  in  the  collection  of  poems,  for 
which  he  printed  propofals,  and  folicited  fubferiptions  ;  nor 
can  it  feem  ftrange,  that,  being  confined  to  the  fame  fubjecf, 
he  ftiould  be  at  fome  times  indolent,  and  at  others  unfuccefsful ; 
that  he  ftiould  fometimes  delay  a  drfagreeable  talk,  till  it  was 
too  late  to  perform  it  well  ;  or  that  he  ftiould  fometimes  re¬ 
peat  the  fame  fentiment  on  the  fame  occafion,  or  at  others  be 
milled  by  an  attempt  after  novelty  to  forced  conceptions  and 
far-fetched  images. 

He  wrote  indeed  with  a  double  intention,  which  fupplied 
him  with  fome  variety ;  for  his  bufinefs  was  to  praife  the 
Queen  for  the  favours  which  he  had  received,  and  to  complain 
to  her  of  the  delay  of  thofe  which  file  had  promife d :  in  fome 
■of  his  pieces,  therefore,  gratitude  is  predominant,  and  in  fome 
difeontent  ;  in  fome,  he  reprefents  himfelf  as  happy  in  her 
patronage ;  and,  in  others,  as  diiconfolate  to  find  himfelf  ne- 
gletfted. 

Her  promife,  like  other  promifes  made  to  this  unfortunate 
man,  was  never  performed,  though  he  took  fufficient  care  that 
it  fbculd  not  be  forgotten.  The  publication  of  his  K  Volun- 
“  teer  Latireat”  procured  him  no  other  reward  than  a  regular 
remittance  of  fifty  pounds. 

He  was  not  fo  deprefied  by  his  difappointments  as  to  negledt 
any  opportunity  that  was  offered  of  advancing  his  intereft. 
When  the  Princefs  Anne  was  married,  he  wrote  a  poem*  upon 
her  departure,  only,  as  he  declared,  “  becaufe  it  was  expedted 
“  from  him,”  and  he  was  not  willing  to  bar  his  own  profpedls 
by  any  appearance  of  negledf. 


*  Printed  in  the  late  Colledlion. 
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He  never  mentioned  any  advantage  gained  by  this  poem,  or 
any  regard  that  was  paid  to  it ;  and  therefore  it  is  likely  that  it 
Was  confidered  at  court  as  an  add  of  duty,  to  which  he  was 
obliged  by  his  dependence,  and  which  it  was  therefore  not  ne- 
cefl'ary  to  reward  by  any  new  favour ;  or  perhaps  the  Queen 
really  intended  his  advancement,  and  therefore  thought  it  fu- 
perfluous  to  laviih  prefents  upon  a  man  whom  fhe  intended  to 
eftablifh  for  life. 

About  this  time  not  only  his  hopes  were  in  danger  of  being 
fruftrated,  but  his  penfion  likewife  of  being  obftruCted,  by  an 
accidental  calumny.  The  writer  of,  “  The  Daily  Courant,” 
a  paper  then  publifhed  under  the  direction  of  the  rnipiftry, 
charged  him  with  a  crime,  which,  though  very  great  in  itfelf, 
would  have  been  remarkably  invidious  in  him,  and  might  very 
juftly  have  incenfed  the  Queen  againft  him.  He  was  accufed 
by  name  of  influencing  elections  againft  the  court,  by  appear¬ 
ing  at  the  head  of  a  tory  mob ;  nor  did  the  accufer  rail  to  ag¬ 
gravate  his  crime,  by  representing  it  as  the  effect  of  the  moft 
atrocious  ingratitude,  and  a  kind  of  rebellion  againft  the  Queen, 
who  had'firll  preferved  him  from  an  infamous  death,  and  after¬ 
wards  diftinguifhed  him  by  her  favour,  and  fupported  him  by 
her  charity.  The  charge,  as  it  was  open  and  confident,  was 
likewife  by  good  fortune  very  particular.  The  place  of  the 
tranfaftion  was  mentioned,  and  the  whole  feries  of  the  rioter’s 
conduit  related.  This  exaitnefs  made  Mr.  Savage’s  vindica¬ 
tion  eafy ;  for  he  never  had  in  his  life  fee®  the  place  which  was 
declared  to  be  the  fcene  of  his  wickednefs,  nor  ever  had  been 
prefent  in  any  town  when  its  representatives  were  cholen. 
This  anfwer  he  therefore  made  hafte  to  publifh,  with  all  the 
circurr  ftsnces  neceflary  to  make  it  credible ;  and  very  reafona- 
bly  demanded,  that  the  accufadon  thould  be  retracted  in  the 
fame  paper,  that  he  might  no  longer  fuffer  the  imputation  of 
fedition  and  ingratitude.  This  demand  was  likewife  preffed 
by  him  in  a  private  letter  to  the  author  of  the  paper,  whc, 
either  trufting  to  the  protection  of  thofe  whafe  defence  he  had 
undertaken,  or  having  entertained  fome  perfonal  malice  againft 
Mr.  Savage,  or  fearing,  left,  by  retracting  fo  confident  an  a£* 
fertion,  he  fhould  impair  the  credit  of  his  paper,  refufed  to  give 
him  that  fatisfadlion. 

Mr.  Savage  therefore  thought  it  neceffary,  to  his  own  vin¬ 
dication,  to  profecute  hi  min  the  King's  Bench;  but  as  he  did 
not  find  any  ill  effects  from  the  accufttion,  having  fufncientJy 
cleared  his  innocence,  he  thought  any  further  procedure  won  id 
have  the  appearance  of  revenge;  and  therefore  willuiglf 
dropped  it. 
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He  faw  (bon  afterwards  a  prccefs  commenced  in  the  fame 
court  aeainft  himfelf,  on  an  information  in  which  he  was  ac- 
cufcd  of  writing  and  publifhingan  obfcene  pamphlet. 

It  was  always  Mr.  Savage’s  dcfire  to  be  diflinguifhed  ;  and, 
when  any  controverfy  became  popular,  he  never  wanted  fome 
reafon  for  engaging  in  it  with  great  ardour,  and  appearing  at 
the  head  of  the  party  which  he  had  chof  n.  As  he  was  never 
celebrated  for  his  prudence,  he  had  no  fooner  taken  his  fide, 
and  informed  himlelf  of  the  chief  topicks  of  the  difpute,  than 
he  took  all  opportunities  of  aiTerting  and  propagating  his  prin¬ 
ciples,  without  much  regard  to  his  own  interefl,  or  any  other 
vifible  defitrn  than  that  of  drawing  upon  himfelf  the  attention 
of  mankind. 

The  difpute  between  the  Bifhop  of  London  and  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  is  well  known  to  have  been  for  fome  time  the  chief  to- 
pick  of  political  converlation  ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Savage,  in 
purfuance  of  his  character,  endeavoured  to  become  confpicuous 
among  the  controvertifls  with  which  every  coffee  houfe  was 
filled  on  that  occafion.  He  was  an  indefatigable  oppofer  of  all 
the  claims  cf  eccfefiaflical  power,  though  he  did  not  know  on 
what  they  were  founded  ;  and  was  therefore  no  friend  to  the 
Bifhop  of  London.  But  he  had  another  reafon  for  appearing 
as  a  warm  advocate  for  Dr.  Rundle  ;  for  he  was  the  friend  cf 
Mr.  Fofter  and  Mr.  Thomfon,  who  were  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Savage. 

Thus  remote  was  his  interefl:  in  the  queftion,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  as  he  imagined,  concerned  him  fo  nearly,  that  it  was 
not  fufneient  to  harangue  and  difpute,  but  neceflary  likev  ife 
to  write  upon  it. 

He  therefore  ensraved  with  great  ardour  in  a  new  poem, 
called  by  him,  “  T  he  Progrefs  of  a  Divine;”  in  which  he 
conduits  a  profligate  prieft  by  all  the  gradations  of  wickednels 
from  a  poor  curacy  in  the  country  to  the  higheft  preferments  of 
the  Church  ;  and  aeferibes,  with  that  humour  which  was  na¬ 
tural  to  him,  and  that  knowledge  which  was  extended  to  all  the 
diverfities  of  human  life,  his  behaviour  in  every  ftation  ;  and 
infinuates,  that  this  prieft,  thus  accomplifhed,  found  at  lafl  a 
patron  in  the  Bifhop  of  London. 

When  he  was  afked,  by  one  of  his  friends,  on  what  pre¬ 
tence  he  could  charge  the  Bifhop  with  fuch  an  aition  ;  he  had 
no  more  to  fay,  than  that  he  had  only  inverted  the  accufation, 
and  that  he  thought  it  reafonable  to  believe,  that  he  who  ob- 
lt.uctcd  the  rife  of  a  good  man  without  reafon,  would  for  bad 
reafbas  promote  the  exaltation  of  a  villain. 


The 
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The  clergy  were  university  provoked  by  this  fitire ;  and 
Savage,  who,  as  was  his  conftant  practice,  had  fet  his  name  to 
his  performance,  was  cenfured  in  “  The  Weekly  Mifcel- 
“  iany  *”  with  leverity,  which  he  did  not  feem  inclined  to 
forget. 

But 

*  A  fhortfatire  was  likewife  publifhed  in  the  fame  paper,  in 
which  were  the  following  lines  : 

“  For  cruel  murder  doom'd  to  hempen  death, 

Savage,  by  royai grace,  prolong'd  his  breath. 

Well  might  you  think  he  fpent  his  future  years 
In  prayer,  and  falling,  and  repentant  tears. 

— But,  O  vain  hope  ! — the  truly  Savage  cries, 

“  Priefts,  and  their  flavifh  doctrines,  I  defpile. 

“  Shall  I - 

“  Who,  by  free-thinking  to  free  action  fir’d, 

“  In  midnight  brawls  a  deathlefs  name  acquir’d, 

“  Now  ftoop  to  learn  of  ecclefiaftic  men? — 

— No,  arm’d  with  rhyme,  at  prielts  I’ll  take  my  aim, 

“  Though  prudence  bids  me  murder  but  their  fame.” 

“  Weekly  Miscellany." 


An  anfwer  -was  publifhed  in  “  The  Gentleman’s  Magazine,” 
written  by  an  unknown  hand,  from  which  the  following  lines 
are  felefted  :  b 

“  Transform’d  by  thoughtlefs  rage,  and  midnight  wine. 
From  malice  free,  and  pufh’d  without  defign ; 

In  eoual  brawl  if  Savage  lung’d  a  thruft, 

And  brought  the  youth  a  victim  to  the  duft;  . 

So  ftrong  the  hand  of  accident  appears, 

The  royai  hand  from  guilt  and  vengeance  clears. 

Inftead  of  waiting  “  all  thy  future  years, 

“  Savage,  in  prayer  and  vain  repentant  tears 
Exert  thy  pen  to  mend  a  vicious  age. 

To  curb  the  prieft,  and  fink  his  high-church  rage 
To  ihewwhat  frauds  the  holy  veftments  hide. 

The  nefts  of  avarice,  lull,  and  pedant  pride: 

Then  change  the  feene,  let  merit  brightly  fhine, 

And  round  the  patriot  twill  the  wreath  divine  ; 

The  heavenly  guide  deliver  down  to  fame; 

In  well-tun 'd  lays  tranfmit  a  Folter’s  name; 

Touch  every  paffion  with  harmonious  art. 

Exalt  the  genius,  and  correct  the  heart. 


Thus 
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But  return  of  invective  was  not  thought  afufficient  punifh* 
ment.  The  Court  of  King’s  Bench  was  therefore  moved 
againft  him  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  an  anfwer  to  a 
charge  of  obfcenity.  It  was  urged,  in  his  defence,  that  ob- 
fcenity  was  criminal  when  it  was  intended  to  promote  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  vice  ;  but  that  Mr.  Savage  had  only  introduced  obfcene 
ideas,  with  the  view  of  expofing  them  to  deteftation,  and  of 
amending  the  age,  by  {hewing  the  deformity  of  wickednefs. 
This  plea  was  admitted ;  and  Sir  Philip  Yorke,  who  then  pre- 
ftded  in  that  court,  difmilTed  the  information  with  encomiums 
upon  the  purity  and  excellence  of  Air.  Savage’s  writings.  The 
profecution,  however,  anfwered  in  fome  meafure  the  purpofe 
of  thofeby  whom  it  was  fet  on  foot ;  for  Air.  Savage  was  fo 
far  intimidated  by  it,  that,  when  the  edition  of  his  poem  was 
fold,  he  did  not  venture  to  reprint  it  5  fo  that  it  was  inafhort 
time  forgotten,  or  forgotten  by  all  but  thofe  whom  it  of¬ 
fended. 

It  is  faid,  that  fome  endeavours  were  ufed  to  incenfe  the 
Queen  againft  him  :  but  he  found  advocates  to  obviate  at  leaft 
part  of  their  effecl ;  for  though  he  was  never  advanced,  he  ftill 
continued  to  receive  his  penfton. 

This  poem  drew  more  infamy  upon  him  than  any  incident 
of  his  life  ;  and,  as  his  conduct  cannot  be  vindicated,  it  is  pro¬ 
per  to  fecure  his  memory  from  reproach,  by  informing  thofe 
whom  he  made  his  enemies,  that  he  never  intended  to  repeat 
the  provocation ;  and  that,  though  whenever  he  thought  he 
had  any  reafon  to  complain  of  the  clergy,  he  ufed  to  threaten 
them  with  a  new  edition  of  K  The  Progrefs  of  a  Divine,” 
it  was  his  calm  and  fettled  refolution  to  fupprefs  it  for 
ever. 

He  once  intended  to  have  made  a  better  reparation  for  the 
folly  or  injuftice  with  which  he  might  be  charged,  by  writing 
another  poem  called  “  The  Progrefs  of  a  Free-thinker,”  whom 
he  intended  to  lead  through  all  the  ftages  of  vice  and  folly,  to 
convert  him  from  virtue  to  wickednefs,  and  from  religion  to 

infidelity, 

Thus  future  times  fhall  royal  grace  extol ; 

Thus  polilh'd  lines  thy  prefent  fame  enrol. 

- But  grant - 

- Malicioully  that  Savage  plung'd  the  Heel, 

And  made  the  youth  its  fhining  vengeance  feel : 

Aly  foul  abhors  the  aft,  the  man  detefts, 

But  more  the  bigotry  of  prieftly  breafts.” 

Gentleman’s  Alagaaine,  May  173.5*  Dr.  J* 
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infidelity,  by  all  tbe  modifli  fophiftry  ufed  for  that  purpofc  ; 
and  at  laft  to  difmifs  him  by  his  own  hand  into  the  other 
world. 

That  he  did  not  execute  this  defign  is  a  real  lofs  to  mankind ; 
tor  he  was  too  well  acquainted  with  all  the  fcenes  of  debauche¬ 
ry  to  have  failed  in  his  reprefentations  of  them,  and  too  zea¬ 
lous  for  virtue  not  to  have  reprefented  them  in  fach  a  manner 
asfhould  expofe  them  either  to  ridicule  or  deteftation. 

But  this  plan  was  like  others,  formed  and  laid  ailde,  till  the 
Vigour  of  his  imagination  was  fpent,  and  the  effervefcence  of 
invention  had  fubfided ;  but  foon  gave  v/ay  to  fome  other  de- 
fign,  which  pleafed  by  its  novelty  for  a  while;  and  then  was 
neglefted  like  the  former. 

He  was  ftill  'in  his  ufual  exigences,  having  no  certain  fup- 
port  but  the  penfion  allowed  him  by  the  Queen,  which, 
though  it  might  have  kept  an  exaft  ceconomift  from  want,  was 
very  far  from  being  fufficient  for  Mr.  Savage,  who  had  never 
been  accuftomed  to  difmifs  any  of  his  appetites  without  the 
gratification  which  they  folicited,  and  whom  nothing  but  want 
of  money  withheld  from  partaking  of  every  pleafure  that  fell 
within  his  view. 

His  conduct  with  regard  to  his  penfion  was  very  particular. 
No  fooner  had  he  changed  the  bill,  than  he  vaniflied  from 
the  fight  of  alt  his  acquaintance,  and  lay  for  fome  time  out  of 
the  reach  of  all  the  enquiries  that  friendfhip  or  curiofity  could 
make  after  him.  At  length  he  appeared  again  pennylefs  as 
before,  but  never  informed  even  thole  whom  he  feemed  to  re¬ 
gard  moll,  where  he  had  been ;  nor  was  his  retreat  ever  dif- 
covered. 

This  was  his  conftant  pradlice  during  the  whole  time  that 
he  received  the  penfion  from  the  Queen:  he  regularly  difap- 
peared  and  returned.  He,  indeed,  affirmed  that  he  retired  to 
itudy,  and  that  the  money  fupported  him  in  folitude  for  many 
months ;  but  his  friends  declared,  that  the  fhort  time  in  which 
i  t  was  fpent  fufficiently  confuted  his  own  account  of  his  con- 
duCu 

His  politenefs  and  his  wit  flill  raifed  him  friends,  who  were 
defircus  of  fetting  him  at  length  free  from  that  indigence  bv 
which  he  had  been  hitherto  opprefled  ;  and  therefore  folicited 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  his  favour  with  fo  much  earneftnefs, 
that  they  obtained  a  promife  of  the  next  place  that  ftiould  be¬ 
come  vacant,  not  exceeding  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  T  his 
promife  was  made  with  an  uncommon  declaration,  ct  that  it 
“  was  not  the  promife  of  a  minifter  to  a  petitioner,  but  of  a 
w  friend  to  his  friend.” 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Savage  now  concluded  himfelf  fet  at  eafe  for  ever,  and, 
as  he  obferves  in  a  poem  written  on  that  incident  of  his  life, 
trufted  and  was  traded ;  but  foon  found  that  his  confidence 
was  ill-grounded,  and  this  friendly  promife  was  not  inviolable. 
He  fpenr  a  long  time  in  folicitations,  and  at  laft  defpaired  and 
defifted. 

He  did  not  indeed  deny  that  he  had  given  the  minifter  fome 
reafon  to  believe  that  he  lhould  not  {Lengthen  his  own  intereft 
by  advancing  him,  for  he  had  taken  care  to  diftinguifti  himfelf 
in  coffee-houfes  as  an  advocate  for  the  miniftry  of  the  laft  years 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  was  always  ready  to  juftify  the  conduCt, 
and  exalt  the  character,  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  whom  he  men¬ 
tions  with  great  regard  in  an  Epiftle  upon  Authors,  which  he 
wrote  about  that  time,  but  was  too  wife  to  publifh,  and  of 
which  only  fome  fragments  have  appeared,  inferted  by  him  in 
the  u  Magazine”  after  his  retirement. 

To  defpair  was  not,  however,  the  character  of  Savage  ; 
when  one  patronage  failed,  he  had  recourfe  to  another.  The 
Prince  was  now  extremely  popular,  and  had  very  liberally  re¬ 
warded  the  merit  of  fome  writers  whom  Mr.  SaVage  did  not 
think  fuperior  to  himfelf,  and  therefore  he  refdved  to  addrefs 
a  poem  to  him. 

For  this  purpofe  he  made  choice  of  a  fubject  which  could 
regard  only  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank  and  greateft  affluence, 
and  which  was  therefore  proper  for  a  poem  intended  to  procure 
the  patronage  of  a  prince  ;  and  having  retired  for  fome  time  to 
Richmond,  that  he  might  profecute  his  defign  in  full  tranquil¬ 
lity,  without  the  temptations  of  pleafure,  or  the  folicitations  of 
creditors,  by  which  his  meditations  were  in  equal  danger  of 
being  difconcerted,  he  produced  a  poem,  “  On  Publick  Spirit, 
“  with  regard  to  Publick  Works.” 

The  plan  of  this  poem  is  very  extenfive,  and  comprifes  a 
multitude  of  topicks,  each  of  which  might  furnifh  matter  fuf- 
ficient  for  a  long  performance,  and  of  which  fome  have  already 
employed  more  eminent  writers;  but  as  he  was  perhaps  not 
fully  acquainted  with  the  whole  extent  of  his  own  defign,  and 
was  writing  to  obtain  a  fupply  of  wants  too  preffing  to  admit 
of  long  or  accurate  enquiries,  he  paftbs  negligently  over  many 
publick  works,  which,  even  in  his  own  opinion,  deferved  to 
be  more  elaborately  treated. 

But  though  he  may  fometimes  difappoint  his  reader  by  tran- 
fient  touches  upon  thefe  fubjeCts,  which  have  often  been  con- 
fidered,  and  therefore  naturally  raife  expectations,  he  muft  be 
allowed  amply  to  compenfate  his  omiffions,  by  expatiating, 

in 
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in  the  conclufion  of  his  work,  upon  a  kind  of  beneficence  not 
yet  celebrated  by  any  eminent  poet,  though  it  now  appears 
more  lufceptible  of  embellifhments,  more  adapted  to  exalt  the 
ideas,  and  affect  the  paffions,  than  many  of  thofe  which  have 
hitherto  been  thought  molt  worthy  of  the  ornament  of  verfe. 
"I  he  fettlement  of  colonies  in  uninhabited  countries,  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  thofe  in  fecurity,  whofe  misfortunes  have  made 
their  own  country  no  longer  pleafing  or  fafe,  the  acquifition  of 
property  without  injury  to  any,  the  approbation  of  the  watte 
and  luxuriant  bounties  of  nature,  and  the  enjoyment  of  thofe 
gifts  which  Heaven  has  fcattered  upon  regions  uncultivated 
and  unoccupied,  cannot  be  confidered  without  giving  rife  to  a 
great  number  of  pleafing  ideas,  and  bewildering  the  imao-ina- 
tion  in  delightful  profpe&s  ;  and,  therefore,  whatever  fpecula- 
tions  they  may  produce  in  thofe  who  have  confined  themfelves 
to  political  ftudies,  naturally  fixed  the  attention,  and  excited 
the  applaufe,  of  a  poet.  The  politician,  when  he  confiders 
men  driven  into  other  countries  for  fhelter,  and  obliged  tore- 
tire  to  forefts  and  deferts,  and  pafs  their  lives  and  fix  their  pof- 
terity  in  the  remoteft  corners  of  the  world,  to  avoid  thofe  hard¬ 
ships  which  they  fuff'er  or  fear  in  their  native  place,  may  very 
properly  enquire,  why  the  legiflature  does  not  provide  a  re¬ 
medy  for  thefe  miferies,  rather  than  encourage  an  efcape  from 
them.  He  may  conclude,  that  the  flight  of  every  honeft  man 
is  a  lofs  to  the  community  ;  that  thofe  who  are  unhappy  with¬ 
out  guilt  ought  to  be  relieved ;  and  the  life,  which  is  over- 
burthened  by  accidental  calamities,  fet  at  eafe  by  the  care  of 
the  publick  ;  and  that  thofe,  who  have  by  mifconduH  forfeited 
their  claim  to  favour,  ought  rather  to  be  made  ufjful  to  the 
fociety  which  they  have  injured,  than  be  driven  from  it.  But 
the  poet  is  employed  in  a  more  pleafing  undertaking  than  that 
of  propofing  laws  which,  however  juft  or  expedient,  wiil  ne¬ 
ver  be  made,  or  endeavouring  to  reduce  to  rational  fchemes  of 
government  focieties  which  were  formed  by  chance,  and  are 
conducted  by  the  private  paffions  of  thofe  who  prefide  in  them. 
He  guides  the  unhappy  fugitive  from  want  and  perfecution,  to 
plenty,  quiet,  and  fecurity,  and  feats  him  in  fcenes  of  peace¬ 
ful  folitude,  and  undifturbed  repofe. 

Savage  has  not  forgotten,  ainidft  the  pleafing  fentiments 
which  this  profpecl of  retirement  fuggefted  to  him,  t  >  cenfure 
thofe  crimes  which  have  been  generally  committed  by  the  dif- 
coverers  of  new  regions,  and  to  expofe  the  enormous  wicked- 
nefs  of  making  war  upon  barbarous  nations  becaufe  they  can¬ 
not  refift,  and  of  invading  countries  becaufe  they  are  fruitful  ■ 
Vox.  V.  Nn 
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of  extending  navigation  only  to  propagate  vice,  and  of  vifiting 
diftant  lands  only  to  lay  them  wafte.  He  has  afierted  the  na¬ 
tural  equality  of  mankind,  and  endeavoured  to  fupprefs  that 
pride  which  inclines  men  to  imagine  that  right  is  the  confe- 
quence  of  power. 

His  defcription  of  the  various  miferies  which  force  men  to 
feek  for  refuge  in  diftant  countries,  affords  another  inftance  of 
his  proficiency  in  the  important  and  extenfive  ftudy  of  human 
life  }  and  the  tendernefs  with  which  he  recounts  them,  another 
proof  of  his  humanity  and  benevolence. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  clofe  of  this  poem  difcovers  a  change 
which  experience  had  made  in  Mr.  Savage’s  opinions.  In  a 
poem  written  by  him  in  his  youth,  and  publifhed  in  his  Mif- 
cellanies,  he  declares  his  contempt  of  the  contracted  views  and 
narrow  profpeCts  of  the  middle  (fate  of  life,  and  declares  his 
refolution  either  to  tower  like  the  cedar,  or  be  trampled  like 
the  fhrub  ;  but  in  this  poem,  though  addrefied  to  a  prince,  he 
mentions  this  ftate  of  life  as  comprifing  thofe  who  ought  moft 
to  attraCt  reward,  thofe  who  merit  moft  the  confidence  of 
power,  and  the  familiarity  of  greatnefs;  and,  accidentally 
mentioning  this  paffage  to  one  of  his  friends,  declared,  that  in 
his  opinion  all  the  virtue  of  mankind  was  comprehended  in  that 
ftate. 

In  defcribing  villas  and  gardens,  he  did  not  omit  to  con¬ 
demn  that  abfurd  cuftom,  which  prevails  among  the  Englifh, 
of  permitting  fervants  to  receive  money  from  ftrangers  for  the 
entertainment  that  they  receive,  and  therefore  inferted  in  his 
poem  thefe  lines : 

But  what  the  flowering  pride  of  gardens  rare, 

However  royal,  or  however  fair, 

If  gates,  which  to  accefs  fhould  ftill  give  way, 

Ope  but,  like  Peter’s  paradife,  for  pay ; 

If  perquifited  varlets  frequent  ftand, 

And  each  new  walk  muft  a  new  tax  demand  ; 

What  foreign  eye  but  with  contempt  lurveys  ? 

What  Mufe  Ihall  from  oblivion  fnatch  their  praife  ? 


But  before  the  publication  of  his  performance  he  recollected, 
that  the  Queen  allowed  her  garden  and  cave  at  Richmond  to  be 
ftiewn  for  money ;  and  that  the  fo  openly  countenanced  the 
praCiice,  that  the  had  beftowed  the  privilege  of  Chewing  them 
as  a  place  of  profit  on  a  man,  whofe  merit  the  valued  herfelf 
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Upon  rewarding,  though  fhe  gave  him  only  the  liberty  of  dis¬ 
gracing  his  country. 

He  therefore  thought,  with  more  prudence  than  was  often 
exerted  by  him,  that  the  publication  of  thefe  lines  might  be  of- 
ficioufly  reprefented  as  an  infult  upon  the  Queen,  to  whom  he 
owed  his  life  and  his  fubfiftence ;  and  that  the  propriety  of  his 
obfervation  would  be  no  Security  againft  the  cenfures  which 
the  unfeafonablenefs  of  it  might  draw  upon  him  ;  he  therefore 
fupprefled  the  palfage  in  the  firft  edition,  but  after  the  Queen’s 
death  thought  the  fame  caution  no  longer  necelTary,  and  reftor- 
ed  it  to  the  proper  place. 

The  poem  was,  therefore,  publifhed  without  any  political 
faults,  and  infcribed  to  the  Prince ;  but  Mr.  Savage,  having 
no  friend  upon  whom  he  could  prevail  to  prefent  it  to  him,  had 
no  other  method  of  attra&ing  his  obfervation  than  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  frequent  advertifements,  and  therefore  received  no  re¬ 
ward  from  his  patron,  however  generous  on  other  occafions. 

This  disappointment  he  never  mentioned  without  indigna¬ 
tion,  being  by  Some  means  or  other  confident  that  the  Prince 
was  not  ignorant  of  his  addrefs  to  him;  and  infinuated,  that, 
if  any  advances  in  popularity  could  have  been  made  by  diftin- 
guifhing  him,  he  had  not  written  without  notice,  or  without 
reward. 

Pie  was  once  inclined  to  have  prefentedhis  poem  in  perfon, 
and  fent  to  the  printer  for  a  copy  with  that  defign ;  but  either 
his  opinion  changed,  or  his  refolution  deferred  him,  and  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  refent  negledft  without  attempting  to  force  himfelf 
into  regard. 

Nor  was  the  publick  much  more  favourable  than  his  patron, 
for  only  feventy-two  were  fold,  though  the  performance  was 
much  commended  by  Some  whofe  judgement  in  that  kind  of 
writing  is  generally  allowed.  But  Savage  eafily  reconciled 
himfelf  to  mankind  without  imputing  any  defed  to  his  work, 
by  obferving  that  his  poem  was  unluckily  publifhed  two  days 
after  the  prorogation  of  the  parliament,  and  by  confequence  at 
a  time  when  all  thofe  who  could  be  expedted  to  regard  it  were 
in  the  hurry  of  preparing  for  their  departure,  or  engaged  in 
taking  leave  of  others  upon  their  difmiffion  from  publick 
affairs. 

It  muff  be  however  allowed,  in  juftification  of  the  publick, 
that  this  performance  is  not  the  molt  excellent  of  Mr.-  Savage’s 
works  ;  and  that,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  to  contain  many 
ftriking  Sentiments,  majeftick  lines,  and  juft  observations,  it 
is  in  general  not  Sufficiently  polifhed  in  the  language,  or  en¬ 
livened  in  the  imagery,  or  digefted  in  the  plan. 
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Thus  his  poem  contributed  nothing  to  the  alleviation  of  his 
poverty,  which  was  fuch  as  very  few  could  have  fupported 
with  equal  patience ;  but  to  which,  it  mud  likewife  be  confef- 
fed,  that  few  would  have  been  expofed  who  received  punctual¬ 
ly  hfty  pounds  a  year ;  a  falary  which,  though  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  demands  of  vanity  and  luxury,  is  yet  found  fuffi- 
cient  to  fupport  families  above  want,  and  was  undoubtedly 
more  than  the  neceffities  of  life  require. 

But  no  fooner  had  he  received  his  penfion,  than  he  with¬ 
drew  to  his  darling  privacy,  from  which  he  returned  in  a  fhort 
time  to  his  former  diftrefs,  and  forfome  part  of  the  year  gene¬ 
rally  lived  by  chance,  eating  only  when  he  was  invited  to  the 
tables  of  his  acquaintances,  from  which  the  meannefs  of  his 
drefs  often  excluded  him,  wheat  the  politenefs  and  variety  of 
his  converfation  would  have  been  thought  a  fuflicient  recom- 
pence  for  his  entertainment. 

He  lodged  as  much  by  accident  as  he  dined,  and  paffied  the 
night  fometimes  in  mean  houf.s,  which  are  fet  open  at  night  to 
any  cafual  wanderers,  fometimes  in  cellars,  among  the  riot 
and  filth  of  the  meaneft  and  molt  profligate  of  the  rabble;  and 
fometimes,  when  he  had  not  money  to  fupport  even  the  ex- 
pences  of  thefe  receptacles,  walked  about  the  Idreets  till  he  was 
wreary,  and  lay  down  in  the  fummer  upon  the  bulk,  or  in  the 
winter,  with  his  afiociates  in  poverty,  among  the  afhes  of  a 
glafs-houfe. 

In  this  manner  were  palled  thofe  days  and  thofe  nights 
which  nature  had  enabled  him  to  have  employed  in  elevated 
{peculations,  ufeful  Idudies,  or  pleafing  converfation.  On  a 
bulk,  in  a  cellar,  or  in  a  glafs-houfe,  among  thieves  and  beg¬ 
gars,  was  to  be  found  the  Author  of  The  Wanderer ,  the  man 
of  exalted  fentiments,  extenfive  views,  and  curious  obfervati- 
ons  ;  the  man  whofe  remarks  on  life  might  have  affiilded  the 
ftatefinan,  whofe  ideas  of  virtue  might  have  enlightened  the 
moralild,  whefe  eloquence  might  have  influenced  fenates,  and 
whofe  delicacy  might  have  pohlhed  courts. 

It  cannot  but  be  imagined  that  fuch  neceffities  might  fome¬ 
times  force  him  upon  difreputable  practices  ;  and  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  thefe  lines  in  The  Wanderer  were  occasioned  by  his 
reflections  on  his  own  condudd  : 

Though  mifery  leads  to  happinefs,  and  truth, 

Unequal  to  the  load  this  languid  youth, 

(O,  let  none  cenfure,  if,  untried  by  grief, 

If,  amidft  woe,  untempted  by  relief). 

He  Hoop'd  reludlant  to  low  arts  of  fharne, 

Which  then,,  ev'n  then,  he  fcorn'd,  and  biulh’d  to  name. 
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Whoever  was  acquainted  with  him  was  certain  to  be  folicit- 
ed  for  fmall  fums,  which  the  frequency  of  the  requeft  made  in 
time  confiderable  ;  and  he  was  therefore  quickly  fhunned  by 
thofe  who  were  become  familiar  enough  to  be  trufted  with  his 
neceffities;  but  his  rambling  manner  of  life,  and  conftant  ap¬ 
pearance  at  houfes of publick  refort,  always  procured  him  anew 
fucceffion  of  friends,  whofe  kindnefs  had  not  beenexhaufted  by 
repeated  requefts  ;  fo  that  he  was  feldom  abfolutely  without 
refources,  but  had  in  his  utmoft  exigences  this  comfort,  that 
he  always  imagined  himfelf  fure  of  fpeedy  relief. 

It  was  obferved,  that  he  always  afked  favours  of  this  kind 
without  the  leaft  fubmiffion  or  apparent  confcioufnefs  of  de¬ 
pendence,  and  that  he  did  not  feem  to  look  upon  a  compliance 
with  his  requeft  as  an  obligation  that  deferved  any  extraordina¬ 
ry  acknowledgements  ;  but  a  refufal  was  relented  by  him  as  an 
affront,  or  complained  of  as  an  injury  ;  nor  did  he  readily  re¬ 
concile  himfelf  to  thofe  who  either  denied  to  lend,  or  gave 
him  afterwards  any  intimation  that  they  expected  to  be 
repaid. 

He  was  fometimes  fofar  compaftionated  by  thofe  who  knew 
both  his  merit  and  diftrelfes,  that  they  received  him  into  their 
families,  but  they  foon  difcovered  him  to  be  a  very  incommodi¬ 
ous  inmate ;  for,  being  always  accuftomed  to  an  irregular  man¬ 
ner  of  life,  he  could  not  confine  himfelf  to  any  ftated  hours, 
or  pay  any  regard  to  the  rules  of  a  family,  but  would  prolong 
his  converfation  till  midnight,  without  confidering  that  bufi- 
nefs  might  require  his  friend’s  application  in  the  morning  ; 
and,  when  he  had  perfuaded  himfelf  to  retire  to  bed,  was  not, 
without  equal  difficulty,  called  up  to  dinner;  it  was  therefore 
impoffible  to  pay  him  any  diftinftion  without  the  entire  fubver- 
fion  of  all  oeconomy,  a  kind  of  eftablifhment  which,  wherever 
he  went,  he  always  appeared  ambitious  to  overthrow. 

It  muft,  therefore,  be  acknowledged,  in  juftification  of 
mankind,  that  it  was  not  always  by  the  negligence  or  coldnefs 
of  his  friends  that  Savage  was  diftrefled,  but  becaufe  it  was  in 
reality  very  difficult  to  preferve  him  long  in  a  ftate  of  eafe, 
1  o  fupply  him  with  money  was  a  hopelefs  attempt;  for  no 
fooner  did  he  fee  himfelf  mafter  of  a  fum  fufficient  to  fet  him 
free  from  care  for  a  day,  than  he  became  profufe  and  luxuri¬ 
ous.  When  once  he  had  entered  a  tavern,  or  engaged  in  a 
fcheme  of  pleafure,  he  never  retired  till  want  of  money  obliged 
him  to  fome  new  expedient.  If  he  was  entertained  in  a  family, 
nothing  was  ahy  longer  to  be  regarded  there  but  amufements 
and  jollity  ;  wherever  Savage  entered,  he  immediately  expect¬ 
ed  hat  order  andbufinefs  fhould  fly  before  him,  that  all  fhould 
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thence-forward  be  left  to  hazard,  and  that  no  dull  principle  of 
domefticlc  management  fhould  be  oppofed  to  his  inclination,  or 
intrude  upon  his  gaiety. 

His  diftreffes,  however  afflictive,  never  dejeCted  him  ;  in 
his  loweft  ftatehe  wanted  not  fpirit  to  affert  the  natural  dignity 
of  wit,  and  was  always  ready  to  reprefs  that  infolence  which 
the  fuperiority  of  fortune  incited,  and  to  trample  on  that  repu¬ 
tation  which  rofe  upon  any  other  bafis  than  that  of  merit ;  he 
never  admitted  any  grofs  familiarities,  or  fubmitted  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  otherwife  than  as  an  equal.  Once,  when  he  was  with¬ 
out  lodging,  meat  or  clothes,  one  of  his  friends,  a  man  indeed 
not  remarkable  for  moderation  in  his  profperity,  left  a  mefiage, 
that  he  defired  to  fee  him  about  nine  in  the  morning.  Savage 
knew  that  his  intention  was  to  affift  him ;  but  was  very  much 
difgufted  that  he  fhould  prefume  to  prefcribe  the  hour  of  his 
attendance,  and,  I  believe,  refufed  to  vifit  him,  and  rejected 
his  kindnefs. 

The  fame  invincible  temper,  whether  firmnefs  or  obftinacy, 
appeared  in  his  conduct  to  the  Lord  Tyrconnel,  from  whom 
he  very  frequently  demanded,  that  the  allowance  which  was 
once  paid  him  fhould  be  reftored  ;  but  with  whom  he  never 
appeared  to  entertain  for  a  moment  the  thought  of  foliciting  a 
reconciliation,  and  whom  he  treated  at  once  with  all  the  haugh- 
tinefs  of  fuperiority,  and  all  the  bitternefs  of  refentment.  He 
wrote  to  him,  not  in  a  ftyle  of  fupplication  or  refpeCt,  but  of 
reproach,  menace,  and  contempt ;  and  appeared  determined, 
if  he  ever  regained  his  allowance,  to  hold  it  only  by  the  right 
of  conqueft. 

As  many  more  can  difcover  that  a  man  is  richer  than  that 
he  is  wifer  than  themfelves,  fuperiority  of  underftanding  is  not 
fo  readily  acknowledged  as  that  of  fortune ;  nor  is  that  haugh- 
tinefs,  which  the  confcioufnefs  of  great  abilities  incites,  borne 
with  the  fame  fubmiffion  as  the  tyranny  of  affluence ;  and 
therefore  Savage,  by  afferting  his  claim  to  deference  and  re¬ 
gard,  and  by  treating  thcfe  with  contempt,  whom  better  for¬ 
tune  animated  to  rebel  againft  him,  did  not  fail  to  raife  a  great 
number  of  enemies  in  the  different  claffes  of  mankind.  Thofe 
W'ho  thought  themfelves  raifed  above  him  by  the  advantages  of 
riches,  hated  him  becaufe  they  found  no  protection  from  the 
petulance  of  his  wit.  Thofe  who  were  efteemed  for  their 
writings  feared  him  as  a  critick,  and  maligned  him  as  a  rival, 
and  almoft  all  the  fmaller  wits  were  his  profeffed  enemies. 

Among  thefe  Mr.  Miller  fo  far  indulged  his  refentment  as  to 
introduce  him  in  a  farce,  and  direCt  him  to  be  perfonated  on 
the  ftage,  in  a  drefs  like  that  which  he  then  wore  a  a  mean  in- 
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lull,  which  only  infinuated  that  Savage  had  but  one  coat,  and 
which  was  therefore  defpifed  by  him  rather  than  refented  ;  for 
though  he  wrote  a  lampoon  againft  Miller,  he  never  printed  it : 
and  as  no  other  perfon  ought  to  profecute  that  revenge  from 
which  the  perfon  who  was  injured  debited,  I  (ball  notpreferve 
what  Mr.  Savage  fupprelfed  ;  of  which  the  publication  would 
indeed  have  been  a  punilhment  too  l'evere  for  fo  impotent  an 
aiTault. 

The  great  hardfhips  of  poverty  were  to  Savage  not  the  want 
of  lodging  or  of  food,  but  the  negledt  and  contempt  which  it 
drew  upon  him.  He  complained  that  as  his  affairs  grew  def- 
perate,  he  found  his  reputation  for  capacity  vifibly  decline ; 
that  his  opinion  in  queftions  of  criticifm  was  no  longer  regard¬ 
ed,  when  his  coat  was  out  of  falhion  ;  and  that  thole  who,  in 
the  interval  ofhis  profperity,  were  always  encouraging  him  to 
great  undertakings  by  encomiums  on  his  genius  and  aflurances 
of  fuccefs,  now  received  any  mention  of  his  defigns  with  cold- 
nefs,  thought  that  the  fubjects  on  which  he  propofed  to  write 
were  very  difficult,  and  were  ready  to  inform  him,  that  the 
event  of  a  poem  was  uncertain,  that  an  author  ought  to  em¬ 
ploy  much  time  in  the  confideration  of  his  plan,  and  not  pre¬ 
fume  to  fit  down  to  write  in  confequence  of  a  few  curfory  ideas, 
and  a  fuperficial  knowledge;  difficulties  were  ftarted  on  all 
Tides,  and  he  was  no  longer  qualified  for  any  performance  but 
“  The  Volunteer  Laureat.” 

Yet  even  this  kind  of  contempt  never  depreffed  him  ;  for  he 
always  preferved  a  fteady  confidence  in  his  own  capacity,  and 
believed  nothing  above  his  reach  which  he  fhould  at  any  time 
earneftly  endeavour  to  attain.  He  formed  fchemes  of  the  fame 
kind  with  regard  to  knowledge  and  to  fortune,  and  flattered 
himfelf  with  advances  to  be  made  infcience,  as  with  riches,  to 
be  enjoyed  in  fome  diftant  period  ofhis  life.  For  the  acquifition 
of  knowledge  he  was  indeed  far  better  qualified  than  for  that 
of  riches ;  for  he  was  naturally  inquifitive,  and  defirous  of  the 
converfation  of  thofe  from  whom  any  information  was  to  be 
obtained,  but  by  no  means  folicitous  to  improve  thofe  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  were  fometimes  offered  of  raifing  his  fortune  ; 
and  he  was  remarkably  retentive  of  his  ideas,  which,  when 
once  he  was  in  poffeffion  of  them,  rarely  forfook  him  ;  a 
quality  which  could  never  be  communicated  to  his  money. 

While  he  was  thus  wearing  out  his  life  in  expe&ation  that 
the  Queen  would  fome  time  recolledt  her  promife,  he  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  ufual  praftice  of  writers,  and  publilhed  propofals 
for  printing  his  works  by  fubfeription,  to  which  he  was  encou¬ 
raged  by  the  fuccefs  of  many  who  had  not  a  better  right  to  the 
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favour  of  the  publick ;  but,  whatever  was  the  reafon,  he  did 
not  find  the  world  equally  inclined  to  favour  him  ;  and  he  ob- 
ferved,  with  fome  difcontent,  that,  though  he  offered  his  works 
at  half  a  guinea,  he  was  able  to  procure  but  a  fmall  number 
in  comparifon  With  thofe  who  fubfcribed  twice  as  much  to 
Duck. 

Nor  was  it  without  indignation  that  he  faw  his  propofals 
negle&ed  by  the  Queen,  who  patronifed  Mr.  Duck’s  with  un¬ 
common  ardour,  and  incited  a  competition,  among  thofe  who 
attended  the  court,  who  fhould  moft  promote  his  intereft,  and 
who  fhould  firft  offer  a  fubfcription.  This  was  a  diftinc- 
tion  to  v/hich  Mr.  Savage  made  no  fcruple  of  aflerting, 
that  his  birth,  his  misfortunes,  and  his  genius,  gave  a  fairer 
title,  than  could  be  pleaded  by  him  on  whom  it  v/as  con¬ 
ferred. 

Savage’s  applications  were,  however,  not  univerfally  un- 
fuccefsful  ;  for  fome  of  the  nobility  countenanced  his  defign, 
encouraged  his  propofals,  and  fubfcribed  with  great  liberality. 
He  related  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos  particularly,  that,  upon 
receiving  his  propofals,  he  fent  him  ten  guineas. 

But  the  money  w  hich  his  iubferiptions  afforded  him  was  not 
lefs  volatile  than  that  which  he  received  from  his  other  fchemes  ; 
whenever  a  fubfcription  was  paid  him,  he  went  to  a  tavern  ; 
and,  as  money  fo  collefted  is  neceffarily  received  in  fmall  fums, 
he  never  was  able  to  fend  his  poems  to  the  prefs,  but  for  manv 
years  continued  his  folicitation,  and  fquandered  whatever  he 
obtained. 

This  projedf  of  printing  his  works  was  frequently  revived; 
and,  as  his  propofals  grew  obfolete,  new  ones  were  printed 
with  frefher  dates.  To  form  fchemes  for  the  publication,  was 
one  of  his  favourite  amufements  ;  nor  was  he  ever  more  at 
eafe  than  when,  with  any  friend  who  readily  fell  in  with  his 
fchemes,  he  was  adjufting  the  print,  forming  the  advertife- 
ments,  and  regulating  the  difperfion  of  his  new  edition,  which 
he  really  intended  fome  time  to  publifh,  and  which,  as  I0112:  as 
experience  had  fhewn  him  the  impoffibility  of  printing  the 
volume  together,  he  at  left  determined  to  divide  into  weekly  or 
monthly  numbers,  that  the  profits  cf  the  fit  ft  might  fupply  the 
expences  of  the  next. 

Thus  he  fpent  his  time  in  mean  expedients  and  tormenting 
fufpence,  living  for  the  greateft  part  in  fear  of  profecutions 
from  his  creditors,  and  confequently  fkulking  in  obfeure  parts 
of  the  town,  of  which  he  was  no  ftranger  to  the  remoteft 
corners.  But  wherever  he  came,  his  addrefs  fecured  him 
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friends,  whom  his  neceffities  foon  alienated  ;  fo  that  he  had, 
perhaps,  a  more  numerous  acquaintance  than  any  man  ever 
before  attained,  there  being  fcarcely  any  perfon  eminent  on  any 
account  to  whom  he  was  not  known,  or  whofs  character  he 
was  not  in  fome  degree  able  to  delineate. 

To  the  acquifition  ot  this  extenfive  acquaintance  every  cir- 
cumftance  of  his  life  contributed.  He  excelled  in  the  arts  of 
convention,  and  therefore  willingly  praftifed  them.  He  had 
feldom  any  home,  or  even  a  lodging  in  which  he  could  be  pri¬ 
vate  ;  and  therefore  was  driven  into  publick-houfes  for  the 
common  conveniences  of  life  and  fupports  of  nature.  He  was 
always  ready  to  comply  with  every  invitation,  having  no  em¬ 
ployment  to  withhold  him,  and  often  no  money  to  provide  for 
himfelf ;  and  by  dining  with  one  company,  he  never  failed  pf 
obtaining  an  introduction  into  another. 

T  hus  diflipated  was  his  life,  and  thus  cafual  his  fubfiftence  ; 
yet  did  not  the  diftradtion  of  his  views  hinder  him  from  reflec¬ 
tion,  nor  the  uncertainty  of  his  condition  deprefs  his  gaiety. 
When  he  had  wandered  about  without  any  fortunate  adventure 
by  which  he  was  led  into  a  tavern,  he  fometimes  retired  into 
the  fields,  and  was  able  to  employ  his  mind  in  ftudy,  to  amufe 
it  with  pleafing  imaginations  ;  and  feldom  appeared  to  be  me¬ 
lancholy,  but  when  fome  fudden  misfortune  had  juft  fallen 
upon  him,  and  even  then  in  a  few  moments  he  would  difentan- 
g'le  himfelf  from  his  perplexity,  adopt  the  fubjedt  of  conven¬ 
tion,  and  apply  his  mind  wholly  to  theobjedts  that  others  pre- 
fented  to  it. 

This  life,  unhappy  as  it  may  be  already  imagined,  was  yet 
imbittered,  in  1738,  with  new  calamities.  The  death  of  the 
Queen  deprived  him  of  all  the  profpedts  of  preferment  with 
which  he  fo  long  entertained  his  imagination;  and,  as  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  VValpole  had  before  given  him  reafon  to  believe  that  he 
never  intended  the  performance  of  his  promife,  he  was  now 
abandoned  again  to  fortune. 

He  was,  however,  at  that  time,  fupported  by  a  friend ;  and 
as  it  was  not  his  cuftom  to  look  cut  for  diftant  calamities,  or  to 
feel  any  other  pain  than  that  which  forced  itfelf  upon  his  fenfes, 
he  was  not  much  afflidted  at  his  lofs,  and  perhaps  comforted 
himfelf  that  his  penfion  would  be  now  continued  without  the 
annual  tribute  of  a  panegyrick. 

Another  expectation  contributed  likewife  to  fupport  him  ; 
he  had  taken  a  refolution  to  write  a  fecond  tragedy  upon  the 
ftory  of  Sir  I  homas  Overbury,  in  which  he  preferved  a  few 
lines  ot  his  former  play,  but  made  a  total  alteration  of  the 
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plan,  added  new  incidents,  and  introduced  new  characters  ; 
fo  that  it  was  a  new  tragedy,  not  a  revival  of  the  former. 

Many  of  his  friends  blamed  him  for  not  making  choice  of 
another  fubjedl;  but,  in  vindication  of  himfelf,  he  averted, 
that  it  was  not  eafy  to  find  a  better;  and  that  he  thought  it 
his  filtered:  to  extinguifh  the  memory  of  the  firlt  tragedy, 
which  he  could  only  do  by  writing  one  lefs  defective  upon  the 
fame  ftory  ;  by  which  he  fhould  entirely  defeat  the  artifice  of 
the  bookfellers,  who,  after  the  death  of  any  author  of  reputa¬ 
tion,  are  always  induftrious  to  fwell  his  works,  by  uniting  his 
Worft  productions  with  his  beft. 

In  the  execution  of  this  fcheme,  however,  he  proceeded  but 
Ilowly,  and  probably  only  employed  himfelf  upon  it  when  he 
could  find  no  other  amufement ;  but  he  pleafed  himfelf  with 
counting  the  profits,  and  perhaps  imagined,  that  the  theatrical 
reputation  which  he  was  about  to  acquire,  would  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  all  that  he  had  loft  by  the  death  of  his  patronefs. 

He  did  not,  in  confidence  of  his  approaching  riches,  negledt 
the  meafures  proper  to  fecure  the  continuance  of  his  penfion, 
though  fomeof  h;s  favourers  thought  him  culpable  for  omitting 
to  write  on  her  death;  but  on  her  birth-day  next  year,  he  gave 
a  proof  of  the  folidity  of  his  judgement,  and  the  power  of  his 
genius.  He  knew  that  the  track  of  elegy  had  been  fo  long 
beaten,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  travel  in  it  without  treading  in 
the  footfteps  of  thofe  who  had  gone  before  him  ;  and  that 
therefore  it  was  neceflary,  that  he  might  diftinguifh  himfelf 
from  the  herd  of  encomiafts,  to  find  out  fome  new  walk  of 
funeral  panegyrick. 

This  difficult  talk  he  performed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  his 
poem  may  be  juftly  ranked  among  the  belt  pieces  that  the 
de.th  of  princes  has  produced.  By  transferring  the  mention 
of  her  death  to  her  birth-day,  he  has  formed  a  happy  combina¬ 
tion  of  topicks,  which  any  other  man  would  have  thought  it 
very  difficult  to  connect  in  one  view,  but  which  he  has  united 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  relation  between  them  appears  na¬ 
tural  ;  and  it  may  be  jufily  faid,  that  what  no  other  man  would 
have  thought  on,  it  now  appears  fcarcely  poffible  for  any  man 
to  mifs. 

The  beauty  of  this  peculiar  combination  of  images  is  fo 
mafterly,  that  it  is  fufficient  to  fet  this  poem  above  cenfure  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  not  neceflary  to  mention  many  other  delicate 
touches  which  may  be  found  in  it,  and  which  would  defervedly 
be  admired  in  any  other  performance. 

To  thefe  proofs  of  his  genius  maybe  added,  from  the  fame 
poem,  an  inftance  of  his  prudence,  an  excellence  for  which  he 
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was  not  fo  often  diftinguifhed  ;  he  does  not  forget  to  remind 
the  king,  in  the  mcft  delicate  and  artful  manner,  of  continuing 
his  penlion. 

With  regard  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  addrefs,  he  was  for  fome 
time  in  fufpence,  but  was  in  no  great  degree  folicitous  about 
it ;  and  continued  his  labour  upon  his  new  tragedy  with  great 
tranquillity,  till  the  friend  who  had  for  a  conliderable  time  fup- 
ported  him,  removing  his  family  to  another  place,  took  occar- 
iion  to  d  fmifs  him.  It  then  became  necelTary  to  enquire  more 
diligently  what  was  determined  in  his  affair,  having  reafon  to 
fufpedl  that  no  great  favour  was  intended  him,  becaui'e  he  had 
not  received  his  penhon  at  the  ufual  time. 

It  is  faid,  that  he  did  not  take  thole  methods  of  retrieving 
his  intereft,  which  were  moft  likely  to  fucceed ;  and  fome  of 
thofe  who  were  employed  in  the  Exchequer,  cautioned  him 
againft  too  much  violence  in  his  proceedings:  but  Mr.  Sa¬ 
vage,  who  feldom  regulated  his  conduct  by  the  advice  of  others, 
gave  way  to  his  paffion,  and  demanded  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
at  his  levee,  the  reafon  of  the  diftindlion  that  was  made  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  other  penfioners  of  the  Queen,  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  roughnefs  which  perhaps  determined  him  to  withdraw 
what  had  been  only  delayed. 

Whatever  was  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accufed  or  fuf- 
pedled,  and  whatever  influence  was  employed  againft  him,  he 
received  foon  after  an  account  that  took  from  him  all  hopes 
of  regaining  his  penfton  :  and  he  had  now  no  profpedf  of  i ub- 
ftftence  but  from  his  play,  and  he  knew  no  way  of  living  for 
the  time  required  to  finilh  it. 

So  peculiar  were  the  misfortunes  of  this  man,  deprived  of 
an  eftate  and  title  by  a  particular  law,  expofed  and  abandoned 
by  a  mother,  defrauded  by  a  mother  of  a  fortune  which  his 
father  had  allotted  him,  he  entered  the  world  without  a 
friend ;  and  though  his  abilities  forced  themfelves  into  efteem 
and  reputation,  he  was  never  able  to  obtain  any  real  advantage, 
and  whatever  profpe&s  arofe,  were  always  intercepted  as  he 
began  to  approach  them,  i  he  king’s  intentions  in  his  favour 
were  fruftrated ;  his  dedication  to  the  prince,  whofe  genero- 
fity  on  every  other  occafion  was  eminent,  procured  him  no  re¬ 
ward  ;  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  valued  himfelf  upon  keeping 
his  promife  to  others,  broke  it  to  him  without  regret ;  and  the 
bounty  of  the  Queen  was,  after  her  death,  withdrawn  from 
him,  and  from  him  only. 

Such  were  his  misfortunes,  which  yet  he  bore,  not  only  with 
decency,  but  with  cheerfulnefs  ;  nor  was  his  gaiety  clouded 
even  by  his  laft  difappointmenis,  though  he  was  in  a  Ihort  time 
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reduced  to  the  loweft  degree  of  diflrefs,  and  often  wanted  both 
lodging  and  f:>od.  At  this  time  he  gave  another  inftance  of 
the  infurmountable  obftinacy  of  his  fpirit;  his  cloaths  were 
worn  out;  and  he  received  notice,  that  at  a  coffee-houfe  feme 
cloaths  and  linen  were  left  for  him  :  the  perfon  who  lent  them 
did  not,  I  believe,  inform  him  to  whom  he  was  to  be  obliged, 
that  he  might  fpare  the  perplexity  of  acknowledging  the  bene¬ 
fit;  but  though  the  offer  was  fo  far  generous,  it  was  made 
with  fame  neglect  of  ceremonies,  which  Mr.  Savage  fo  much 
refented,  that  he  refuted  the  prefent,  and  declined  to  enter  the 
heufe  till  the  cloaths  that  had  been  defigned  for  him  were  taken 
away. 

His  diftrefs  was  now  publickly  known,  and  his  friends, 
therefore,  thought  it  proper  to  concert  fome  meafures  for  his 
relief;  and  one  of  them  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  in  which  he 
expreiTed  his  concern  “  for  the  miferable  withdrawing  of  his 
“  penfion  and  gave  him  hopes,  that  in  a  Ihort  time  he  lhould 
find  hitnfelf  fupplied  with  a  competence,  “  without  any  depen- 
“  dence  on  thole  little  creatures- which  we  are  pleafed  to  call  / 
tc  the  Great.” 

The  fcheme  propofed  for  this  happy  and  independent  fub- 
fi  Idence  was,  that  he  lhould  retire  into  Wales,  and  receive  an 
allowance  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  to  be  raifed  by  a  fubfeription, 
on  which  he  was  to  live  privately  in  a  cheap  place,  without 
afpiring  any  more  to  affluence,  or  having  any  farther  care  of 
reputation. 

This  offer  Mr.  Savage  gladly  accepted,  though  with  inten¬ 
tions  very  different  from  thofe  of  his  friends  ;  for  they  propofed 
that  he  lhould  continue  an  exile  from  London  for  ever,  and 
fpend  all  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  at  Swanfea  ;  but  be  de¬ 
figned  only  to  take  the  opportunity,  which  their  fcheme  offered 
him,  of  retreating  for  a  Ihort  time,  that  he  might  prepare  his 
play  for  the  Itage,  and  his  ether  works  for  the  prefs,  and  then 
to  return  to  London  to  exhibit  his  tragedy,  and  live  upon  the 
profits  of  his  own  labour. 

With  regard  to  his  works,  he  propofed  very  great  improve¬ 
ments,  which  would  have  required  much  time,  or  great  ap¬ 
plication;  and  when  he  had  finifhed  them,  he  defigned  to  do 
juftice  to  his  fubfcribers,  by  publifhing  them  according  to 
his  propofals. 

As  he  was  ready  to  entertain  himfelf  with  future  pleafures, 
he  had  planned  out  a  fcheme  of  life  for  the  country,  of  which 
he  had  no  knowledge  but  from  paftorals  and  fongs.  He  ima¬ 
gined  that  he  lhould  be  tranfported  to  feenes  of  flowery  felicitv, 
like  thofe  which  one  poet  has  reflected  to  another ;  and  had  pro¬ 
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jected  a  perpetual  round  of  innocent  pleafures,  of  which  he 
fufpected  no  interruption  from  pride,  or  ignorance,  or  bruta¬ 
lity. 

With  thefe  expeditions  he  was  fo  enchanted,  that  when  he 
was  once  gently  reproached  by  a  friend  for  fubmitting  to  live 
upon  a  fubfcription,  and  ad  vifed  rather  by  a  relblute  exertion  of 
his  abilities  to  fupport  himfelf,  he  could  not  bear  to  debar 
himfelf  f;  om  the  happinefs  which  was  to  be  found  in  the  calm 
of  a  cottage,  or  lofe  the  opportunity  of  liftening,  without  in- 
termiffion,  to  the  melody  of  the  nightingale,  which  he  believed 
was  to  be  heard  from  every  bramble,  and  which  he  did  not 
fail  to  mention  as  a  very  important  part  of  the  happinefs  of  a 
country  life. 

While  this  fcheme  was  ripening,  his  friends  directed  him  to 
take  a  lodging  in  the  liberties  of  the  Fleet,  that  he  might  be 
fecure  from  his  creditors,  and  fent  him  every  Monday  a  gui¬ 
nea,  which  he  commonly  fpent  before  the  next  morning,  and 
trufted  after  his  ufual  manner,  the  remaining  part  of  the  week 
to  the  bounty  of  fortune. 

He  now  began  very  fenfibly  to  feel  the  miferies  of  depen¬ 
dence.  Thofe  by  whom  he  was  to  be  fupported,  began  to 
prefcribe  to  him  with  an  air  of  authority,  which  he  knew  not 
how  decently  to  relent,  nor  patiently  to  bear  :  and  he  foondif- 
covered,  from  the  condudt  of  moft  of  his  fubfcribers,  that  he 
was  yet  in  the  hands  of  “  little  creatures.” 

Of  the  infolence  that  he  was  obliged  to  fuffer,  he  gave  many 
inftances,  of  which  none  appeared  to  raife  his  indignation  to  a 
greater  height,  than  the  method  which  was  taken  of  furnuhing 
him  with  cl  oaths.  Inftead  of  confulting  him,  and  allowing 
him  to  fend  a  taylor  his  orders  for  what  they  thought  proper  to 
allow ’him,  they  propofed  to  fend  for  a  taylor  to  take  his  mea- 
fure,  and  then  to  confult  how  they  fhould  equip  him. 

This  treatment  was  not  very  delicate,  nor  was  it  fuch  as 
Savage’s  humanity  would  have  fuggefted  to  him  on  a  likeoc- 
cafion  ;  but  it  had  fcarcely  deferved  mention,  had  it  not  by  af¬ 
fecting  him  in  an  uncommon  degree,  fhewn  the  peculiarity  of 
his  character.  Upon  hearing  the  defign  that  was  formed,  he 
came  to  the  lodging  of  a  friend  with  the  moft  violent  agonies 
of  rage  ;  and,  being  afked  what  itcoutd  be  that  gave  him  fuch 
difturbance,  he  replied  with  the  utrnoft  vehemence  of  indig¬ 
nation,  “  T  hat  they  had  fent  for  a  taylor  to  meafure  him.” 

How  the  affair  ended  was  never  enquired,  for  fear  cf  re¬ 
new  i  n^  his  uneafinefs.  It  is  probable  that,  upon  recollection, 
he  fubmitted  with  a  gooei  grace  to  what  he  could  net  avoid, 
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and  that  he  difcovered  no  refentment  where  he  had  no 
power. 

He  was,  however,  not  humbled  to  implicit  and  univerfal 
compliance ;  for  when  the  gentleman,  who  had  firft  informed 
him  of  the  defign  to  fupport  him  by  a  fubfcription,  attempted 
to  procure  a  reconciliation  with  the  Lord  Tyrconnel,  he  could 
by  no  means  be  prevailed  upon  to  comply  with  the  meafures 
that  were  propofed. 

A  letter  was  written  for  him*  to  Sir  William  Lemon,  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  interpofe  his  good  offices  with  Lord 
Tyrconnel,  in  which  he  folicited  Sir  William’s affiftance  “for 
“  a  man  who  really  needed  it  as  much  as  any  man  could  well 
“  do and  informed  him,  that  he  was  retiring  “  for  ever  to 
“  a  place  where  he  fhould  no  more  trouble  his  relations,  friends, 
“  or  enemies  he  confefled,  that  his  paffion  had  betrayed  him 
tofome  conduit  with  regard  to  Lord  Tyrconnel,  for  which  he 
could  not  but  heartily  afk  his  pardon;  and  as  he  imagined  Lord 
Tyrconnel’s  paffion  might  be  yet  fo  high,  that  he  would  not 
“  receive  a  letter  from  him,”  begged  that  Sir  William  would 
endeavour  to  foften  him  ;  and  expreffed  his  hopes  that  he  would 
comply  with  his  requeft,  and  that  “  fo  fmall  a  relation  would 
“  not  harden  his  heart  a°;ainft  him.” 

That  any  man  fhould  prefume  to  dictate  a  letter  to  him, 
was  not  very  agreeable  to  Mr.  Savage  ;  and  therefore  he  was, 
before  he  had  opened  it,  not  much  inclined  to  approve  it.  But 
when  he  read  it,  he  found  it  contained  fentiments  entirely  op- 
pofite  to  his  own,  and,  as  he  averted,  to  the  truth  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  inftead  of  copying  it,  wrote  his  friend  a  letter  full  of 
mafculine  refentment  and  warm  expoftulations.  He  very  j  uftly 
obferved,  that  the  ftyle  was  too  fupplicatory,  and  the  reprefen- 
tation  too  abjedt,  and  that  he  ought  at  leaf!  to  have  made  him 
complain  with  “the  dignity  of  a  gentleman  in  diftrefs.”  He 
declared  that  he  would  not  write  the  paragraph  in  which  he 
was  to  afk  Lord  TyrconfiePs  pardon;  for,  “he  defpifed 
“  his  pardon,  and  therefore  could  not  heartily,  and  would 
“  not  hypocritically,  afk  it.”  He  remarked  that  his  friend 
made  a  very  unreafonable  diftindlion  between  himfelf  and 
him  ;  for,  fays  he,  “  when  you  mention  men  of  high  rank 
“  in  your  own  character,”  they  are  “  thofe  little  creatures 
“  whom  we  are  pleafed  to  call  the  Great ;”  but  when  you  ad- 
drefs  them  “  in  mine,”  no  fervility  is  fufficiently  humble.  He 
then  with  great  propriety  explained  the  ill  confequences  which 
might  be  expected  from  fuch  a  letter,  which  his  relations  would 
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print  in  their  own  defence,  and  which  would  for  ever  be  pro¬ 
duced  as  a  full  anfwer  to  all  that  he  fnould  alledge  agaihfl: 
them  ;  for  he  always  intended  to  publifh  a  minute  account  of 
the  treatment  which  he  had  received.  It  is  to  be  remember¬ 
ed,  to  the  honour  of  the  gentleman  by  whom  this  letter  was 
drawn  up,  that  he  yielded  to  Mr.  Savage’s  reafons,  and  agreed 
that  it  ought  to  be  fupprefled. 

After  many  alterations  and  delays,  a  fubfcription  was  at  length 
railed,  which  did  not  amount  to  fifty  pounds  a  year,  though 
twenty  were  paid  by  one  gentleman* ;  fuch  was  the  gerte- 
rofity  of  mankind,  that  what  had  been  done  by  a  player  with¬ 
out  folicitation,  could  not  now  be  effedled  by  application  and 
intereft  ;  and. Savage  had  a  great  number  to  court  and  to  obey 
for  a  penfion  lefs  than  that  which  Mrs.  Oldfield  paid  him  with¬ 
out  exacting  any  fervilities. 

Mr.  Savage,  however,  was  fatisfied,  and  willing  to  retire* 
and  was  convinced  that  the  allowance,  though  fcanty,  would 
be  more  than  lufficient  for  him,  being  now  determined  to  com¬ 
mence  a  rigid  ceconomift,  and  to  live  according  to  the  exadl 
rules  of  frugality ;  for  nothing  was  in  his  opinion  more  con¬ 
temptible  than  a  man,  who,  when  he  knew  his  income,  ex¬ 
ceeded  it ;  and  yet  he  confefied,  that  inftances  of  fuch  folly 
w  ere  too  common,  and  lamented  that  fome  men  were  not  to 
be  trufted  with  their  own  money. 

Full  of  thefe  falutary  refolutions,  he  left  London  in  July 
1 7 39>  having  taken  leave  with  great  tendernefs  of  his  friends, 
and  parted  from  the  authour  of  this  narrative  with  tears  in  his 
eyes.  He  was  furnilhed  with  fifteen  guineas,  and  informed, 
that  they  would  be  fufficient,  not  only  for  the  expence  of  his 
journey,  but  for  his  fupport  in  Wales  for  fome  time;  and  that 
there  remained  but  little  more  of  the  firft  colleHion.  He 
promifed  a  ftrict  adherence  to  his  maxims  of  parfimcny,  and 
went  away  in  the  ftage-coach  ;  nor  did  his  friends  expedf  ta 
hear  from  him,  till  he  informed  them  of  his  arrival  at  Swanfea. 

But  when  they  leaft  expedfed,  arrived  a  letter  dated  the 
fourteenth  day  after  his  departure,  in  which  he  fent  them 
word,  tnat  he  was  yet  upon  the  road,  and  without  money; 
and  that  he  therefore  could  not  proceed  without  a  remittance. 
1  hey  then  fent  him  the  money  that  was  in  their  hands,  with 
which  he  was  enabled  to  reach  Briftol,  from  whence  he  was  to 
go  to  bwanfea  by  water. 

At  Briftol  he  found  an  embargo  laid  upon  the  {hipping-,  fo 
that  he  could  not  immediately  obtain  a  paffage ;  and  being 
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therefore  obliged  to  flay  there  fome  time,  he  with  his  ufual 
felicity  ingratiated  himfelf  with  many  of  the  principal  inhabi¬ 
tants,  was  invited  to  their  houfes,  diftinguifhed  at  their  pub- 
lick  feafts,  and  treated  with  regard  that  gratified  his  vanity, 
and  therefore  eafily  engaged  his  afFedtion. 

He  began  very  early  after  his  retirement  to  complain  of  the 
conduct  of  his  friends  in  London,  and  irritated  many  of  them 
fo  much  by  his  letters,  that  they  withdrew,  however  honour¬ 
ably,  their  contributions;  and  it  is  believed,  that  little  more 
was  paid  him  than  the  twenty  pounds  a  year,  which  were 
allowed  him  by  the  gentleman  who  propofed  the  fubfeription. 

After  fome  flay  at  Briftol  he  retired  to  Swanfea,  the  place 
originally  propolbd  for  his  refidence,  where  he  lived  about 
a  year,  very  much  difiatisfied  with  the  diminution  of  his  fa- 
lary ;  but  contracted,  as  in  other  places,  acquaintance  with 
thofe  who  were  moil  diftinguifhed  in  that  country,  among 
whom  he  has  celebrated  Mr.  Powel  and  Mrs.  Jones,  by 
fome  verfes  which  he  inferted  in  “  The  Gentleman’s  Ma- 
“  gazine*.” 

Here  he  completed  his  tragedy,  of  which  two  adds  were 
wanting  when  he  left  London ;  and  was  defirous  of  coming 
to  town,  to  bring  it  upon  the  ftage.  This  deftgn  was  very 
warmly  oppofed  ;  and  he  was  advifed,  by  his  chief  benefactor, 
to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thomfon  and  Mr.  Mallet, 
that  it  mivht  be  fitted  for  the  ftage,  and  to  allow  his  friends 
to  receive  the  profits,  out  of  which  an  annual  penfion  fhould 
be  paid  him. 

This  propofal  he  rejected  with  the  utmoft  contempt.  He 
was  by  no  means  convinced  that  the  judgement  of  thofe  to 
whom  he  was  required  to  fubmit,  was  fuperiorto  his  own. 
He  was  now  determined,  as  he  exprefied  it,  to  be  “  no  long- 
“  er  kept  in  leading-firings,”  and  had  no  elevated  idea  of 
“  his  bounty,  who  propofed  to  penfion  him  out  of  the  pro- 
“  fits  of  his  own  labours.” 

He  attempted  in  Wales  to  promote  a  fubfeription  for  his 
works,  and  had  once  hopes  of  fuccefs  ;  but  in  a  fhort  time 
afterwards  formed  a  refolution  of  leaving  that  part  of  the 
country,  to  which  he  thought  it  not  reafonable  to  be  con¬ 
fined,  for  the  gratification  of  thofe,  who,  having  promifed 
him  a  liberal  income,  had  no  focner  banifhed  him  to  a  remote 
comer,  than  they  reduced  his  allowance  to  a  falary  fcarcely 
equal  to  the  neceflities  of  life. 

His 
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His  refentment  of  the  treatment,  which,  in  his  own  opi¬ 
nion  at  leaft,  he  had  not  deferred,  was  fuch,  that  he  broke 
off  all  correfpondence  with  moil  of  his  contributors,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  confider  them  as  perfecutors  and  oppreffors  ;  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  declared,  that  their  conduit  toward 
him  fince  his  departure  from  London  “  had  been  perfidiouf- 
“  nefs  improving  on  perfidioufnefs,  and  inhumanity  on  irr- 
“  humanity.” 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the  neceffities  of  Mr.  Savage 
did  not  fometimes  incite  him  to  fatirical  exaggerations  of  the 
behaviour  of  thofe  by  whom  he  thought  himfelf  reduced  to 
them.  But  it  mull  be  granted,  that  the  diminution  of  his  al¬ 
lowance  was  a  great  hardship,  and  that  thofe  who  withdrew 
their  fubfcription  from  a  man,  who,  upon  the  faith  of  their 
promife,  had  gone  into  a  kind  of  banilhment,  and  abandoned 
all  thofe  by  whom  he  had  been  before  relieved  in  his  diftreffes, 
will  find  it  no  eafy  talk  to  vindicate  their  conduct. 

It  may  be  alleged,  and  perhaps  juftly,  that  he  was  petulant 
and  contemptuous  ;  that  he  more  frequently  reproached  his 
fubfcribers  for  not  giving  him  more,  than  thanked  them  for 
what  he  received;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  his  con- 
du£I,  and  this  is  the  worft  charge  that  can  be  drawn  up  againft 
him,  did  them  no  real  injury,  and  that  it  therefore  ought  rather 
to  have  been  pitied  than  refented ;  at  leaft,  the  refentment  it 
might  provoke  ought  to  have  been  generous  and  manly; 
epithets  which  his  conduct  will  hardly  deferve  that  ftarves  the 
man  whom  he  has  perfuaded  to  put  himfelf  into  his  power. 

It  might  have  been  reafonably  demanded  by  Savage,  that 
they  Ihould,  before  they  had  taken  away  what  they  promifed, 
have  replaced  him  in  his  former  Hate,  that  they  Ihould  have 
taken  no  advantages  from  the  fituation  to  which  the  appearance 
of  their  kindnefs  had  reduced  him,  and  that  he  Ihould  have 
been  recalled  to  London  before  he  was  abandoned.  He  might 
juftly  reprefent,  that  he  ought  to  have  been  confidered  as  a  lion 
in  the  toils,  and  demand  to  be  releafed  before  the  dogs  Ihould 
be  loofed  upon  him. 

He  endeavoured,  indeed,  to  releafe  himfelf,  and,  with  an 
intent  to  return  to  London,  went  to  Briftol,  where  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  kindnefs  which  he  had  formerly  found,  invited 
him  to  ftay.  He  was  not  only  careffed  and  treated,  but  had 
a  collection  made  for  hirn  of  about  thirty  pounds,  with  which 
it  had  been  happy  if  he  had  immediately  departed  for  London  ; 
but  his  negligence  did  not  fuffer  him  to  confider,  that  fuch 
proofs  of  kindnefs  were  net  often  to  be  expedted,  and  that 
this  ardour  of  benevolence  was  in  a  great  degree  the  effedl:  of 
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novelty,  and  might,  probably,  be  every  day  lefs  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  he  took  no  care  to  improve  die  happy  time,  but  was  en¬ 
couraged  by  one  favour  to  hope  for  another,  till  at  length  ge¬ 
nerality  was  exhaufted,  and  officioufhefs  wearied. 

Another  part  of  his  mifconduct  was  the  practice  of  prolong¬ 
ing  his  vifits  to  unfeafonable  hours,  and  difconcerting  all  the 
families  into  which  he  was  admitted.  This  was  an  error  in  a 
place  of  co  nmerce,  which  all  the  charms  oi  his  converfation 
could  not  compenfate  ;  for  what  trader  would  purchaie  inch 
airy  fatisfaflion  hv  the  lofs  of  folid  gain,  which  mu  ft  be  the 
confequence  of  midnight  merriment,  as  thofe  hours  which 
were  gained  at  night  were  generally  loft  in  the  morning? 

Thus  Mr.  Savage,  after  the  curiofity  of  the  inhabitants  was 
gratified,  found  the  number  of  his  friends  daily  decreafing, 
perhaps  without  fufpefting  for  what  reafon  their  conduct  was 
altered;  for  he  ftiil  continued  to  harafs,  with  his  nocturnal 
intrufions,  thofe  that  yet  countenanced  him,  and  admitted  him 
to  their  houfes. 

But  he  did  not  fpend  all  the  time  of  his  refidence  at  Briftol 
in  vifits  or  at  taverns,  for  he  fometimes  returned  to  hisftudiest 
and  began  feveral  confiderable  defigns.  When  he  felt  an  in¬ 
clination  to  write,  he  always  retired  from  the  knowledge  of 
his  friends,  and  lay  hid  in  an  obfcure  part  of  the  fuburbs,  tiil 
he  found  himfelf  again  defirous  of  company,  to  which  it  is 
likely  that  intervals  of  abfence  made  him  more  welcome. 

He  was  always  full  of  his  deiignof  returning  to  London,  to 
bring  his  tragedy  upon  the  ftage ;  but  having  negledled  to  de¬ 
part  with  the  money  that  was  raifed  for  him,  he  could  not 
afterwards  procure  a  fuin  fufficient  to  defray  the  expences  of 
his  journey;  nor  perhaps  would  a  frefh  fupply  have  had  any 
other  effedf  than,  by  putting  immediate  pleafures  into  his 
power,  to  have  driven  the  thoughts  of  his  journey  out  of  his 
mind. 

While  he  was  thus  fpending  the  day  in  contriving  a  fcheme 
for  the  morrow,  diftrels  ftole  upon  him  by  imperceptible  de¬ 
grees.  His  conduct!  had  already  wearied  fome  of  thofe  who 
were  at  firft  enamoured  of  his  converfation  ;  but  he  might, 
perhaps,  ftiil  have  devolved  to  others,  whom  he  might  '.ave 
entertained  with  equal  fuccefs,  had  not  the  decay  of  hiscloaths 
made  it  no  longer  conliftent  with  their  vanity  to  admit  him  to 
their  tables,  or  to  afibciate  with  him  in  publick  places.  Pie 
now  began  to  find  every  man  from  home  at  whofe  houfe  he 
called ;  and  was  therefore  no  longer  able  to  procure  the  necef- 
faries  ot  life,  but  wandered  about  the  town,  flighted  and  neg- 
ledled,  in  quell  of  a  dinner,  which  he  did  not  always  obtain. 
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To  complete  his  mifery,  he  was  purfued  by  the  officers  for 
fmall  debts  which  he  had  contracted  ;  and  was  therefore  oblig¬ 
ed  to  withdraw  from  the  fmall  number  of  friends  from  whom 
he  had  {till  reafon  to  hope  for  favours.  His  cuftom  was  to 
lie  in  bed  the  greateft  part  of  the  day,  and  to  go  out  in  the 
dark  with  the  utmoft  privacy,  and  after  having  paid  his  vifit, 
return  again  before  morning  to  his  lodging,  which  was  in  the 
garret  of  an  obfcure  inn. 

Being  thus  excluded  on  one  hand,  and  confined  on  the  other, 
he  fufferedthe  utmoft  extremities  of  poverty,  and  often  fafted 
fo  long  that  he  was  feized  with  faintnefs,  and  had  loft  his  ap¬ 
petite,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  fmell  of  meat,  till  the  adtion 
of  his  ftomach  was  reftored  by  a  cordial. 

In  this  diftrefs,  he  received  a  remittance  of  five  pounds 
from  London,  with  which  he  provided  himfelf  a  decent  coat, 
and  determined  to  go  to  London,  but  unhappily  fpent  his 
money  at  a  favourite  tavern.  Thus  was  he  again  confined  to 
Briftol,  where  he  was  every  day  hunted  by  bailiffs.  In  this 
exigence  he  once  more  found  a  friend,  who  flickered  him  in 
his  houfe,  though  at  the  ufual  inconveniences  with  which  his 
company  was  attended  ;  for  he  could  neither  be  perfuaded  to 
go  to  bed  in  the  night,  nor  to  rife  in  the  day. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  in  thefe  various  fcenes  of  mifery  he 
was  always  difengaged  and  cheerful  :  he  at  fometimes  purfued 
his  ftudies,  and  at  others  continued  or  enlarged  his  epiftolary 
correfpondence ;  nor  was  he  ever  fo  far  dejefted  as  to  endea- 
voui  to  procure  an  increafe  of  his  allowance  by  any  other  me¬ 
thods  than  accufations  and  reproaches. 

He  had  now  no  longer  any  hopes  of  affiftance  from  his 
friends  at  Briftol,  who  as  merchants,  and  by  confequence  fuf- 
ficiently  ftudious  of  profit,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  looked 
with  much  companion  upon  negligence  and  extravagance,  or 
to  think  any  excellence  equivalent  to  a  fault  of  fuch  confequence 
as  n®gJ.e<^  ceconomy.  It  is  natural  to  imagine,  that  many 
of  thole,  wno  would  have  relieved  his  real  wants,  were  dif- 
couraged  from  the  exertion  of  their  benevolence  by  obferva- 
tion  of  the  ufe  which  was  made  of  their  favours,  and  convic¬ 
tion  0 .at  relief  would  only  be  momentary,  and  that  the  fame 
necemty  would  quickly  return. 

.  .  ''V  !alt  ftu‘tted  the  houfe  of  his  friend,  and  returned  to 
his  lodging  at  the  inn,  ftill  intending  to  fet  out  in  a  few  days 
for  London  ;  but  on  the  I oth  cf  January  1742-3,  having  been 
at  flipper  with  two  of  his  friends,  he  was  at  his  return  to  his 
lodgings  arrefted  for  adebt  of  about  eight  pounds,  which  heowed 
at  a  cofree-houie,  and  conduded  to  the  houfe  of  a  fberiff  !s  of- 
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ficer.  The  account  which  he  gives  of  this  misfortune,  in  a 
letter  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  he  had  fupped,  is 
too  remarkable  to  be  omitted. 

“  It  was  not  a  little  unfortunate  for  me,  that  I  fpent  yef- 
u  terday’s  evening  with  you  ;  becaufe  the  hour  hindered  me 
“  from  entering  on  my  new  lodging ;  however,  I  have  now 
u  g°r  one,  but  fuch  an  one  as  I  believe  nobody  would 
u  chufe. 

u  I  was  arrefted  at  the  fuit  of  Mrs.  Read,  juft  as  I  was 
“  going  up  ftairs  to  bed,  at  Mr.  Bowyer’s ;  but  taken  in  fo 
u  private  a  manner,  that  I  believe  nobody  at  the  White  Lion 
“  is  apprifed  of  it :  though  I  let  the  officers  know  the  ftrength, 
“  or  rather  weaknefs,  of  my  pocket,  yet  they  treated  me  with 
“  the  utmoft  civility;  and  even  when  they  conduced  me  to 
“  confinement,  it  was  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  I  verily  believe 
u  I  could  have  efcaped,  which  I  would  rather  be  ruined  than 
“  have  done,  notwiihftanding  the  whole  amount  of  my  finan- 
“  ces  was  but  three  pence  halfpenny. 

“  In  the  firft  place,  I  muft  infift,  that  you  will  induftrioufly 

“  conceal  this  from  Mrs.  S - s,  becaufe  I  would  not  have 

“  her  good  nature  fuffer  that  pain,  which,  I  know,  Ihe  would 
“  be  apt  to  feel  on  this  occafion. 

“  Next,  I  conjure  you,  dear  Sir,  by  all  the  ties  of  friend- 
u  Ihip»  by  no  means  to  have  one  uneafy  thought  on  my  ac- 
“  count;  but  to  have  the  fame  pleafantry  of  countenance,  and 
“  unruffled  ferenity  of  mind,  which  (God  be  praifed  !)  I  have 
“  in  this,  and  have  had  in  a  much  feverer  calamity.  Further- 
“  niore,  I  charge  you,  if  you  value  my  friendfhip  as  truly  as  I 
“  do  yours,  not  to  utter,  or  even  harbour,  the  leaft  refent- 
“  ment  againft  Mrs.  Read.  I  believe  fhe  has  ruined  me,  but 
“  I  freely  forgive  her;  and  (though  I  will  never  more  have 
“  any  intimacy  with  her)  I  would,  at  a  due  diftance,  rather 
“  do  her  an  acl  of  good,  than  ill  will.  Laftly,  (pardon  the 
“  expreffion,)  I  abfolutely  command  you  not  to  offer  me  any 
“  pecuniary  affiftance,  nor  to  attempt  getting  me  any  from 
“  any  one  of  your  friends.  At  another  time,  or  on  any  other 
“  occafion,  you  may,  dear  friend,  be  well  affured,  I  would  ra- 
“  ther  write  to  you  in  the  fubmiffive  ftyle  of  a  requeft,  than 
“  that  of  a  peremptory  command. 

“  However,  that  my  truly  valuable  friend  may  not  think  I 
“  am  too  proud  to  afk  a  favour,  let  me  intreat  you  to  let  me 
“  have  your  boy  to  attend  me  for  this  day,  not  only  for  the  fake 
“  of  faving  me  the  expence  of  porters,  but  for  the  delivery 
“  of  fome  letters  to  people  whole  names  I  would  not  have 
“  known  to  ft  rangers. 
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“  The  civil  treatment  I  have  thus  far  met  from  thofe  whofe 
“  prifoner  I  am,  makes  me  thankful  to  the  Almighty,  that 
a  though  he  has  thought  fittovifitme  (on  my  birth-night) 
“  with  afHiftion,  yet  (fuch  is  his  great  goodnefs  !)  my  affiic- 
“  tion  is  not  without  alleviating  circumftances.  I  murmur 
<c  not ;  but  am  all  refignation  to  the  divine  will.  As  to  the 
K  world,  I  hope  that  1  fhall  be  endued  by  Heaven  with  that 
“  prefence  of  mind,  that  ferene  dignity  in  misfortune,  that 
“  conftitutes  the  chara&er  of  a  true  nobleman  ;  a  dignity  far 
“  beyond  that  of  coronets;  a  nobility  arifing  from  the  juft 
“  principles  of  philofophy,  refined  and  exalted  by  thofe  of 
“  chriftianity.” 

He  continued  five  days  at  the  officer’s,  in  hopes  that  he 
fhould  be  able  to  procure  bail,  and  avoid  the  neceffity  of  going 
to  prifon.  The  ftate  in  which  he  paffed  his  time,  and  the 
treatment  which  he  received,  are  very  juftly  exprefted  by  him 
in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  a  friend  :  “  The  whole  day,” 
fays  he,  «  has  been  employed  in  various  people’s  filling  my 
“  head  with  their  foolifh  chimerical  fyftems,  which  has  oblig- 
“  ed  me  coolly  (as  far  as  nature  will  admit)  to  digeft,  and 
“  accommodate  myfelf  to  every  different  perfon’s  way  of 
“  thinking ;  hurried  from  one  wild  fyftem  to  another,  till  it 
“  has  quite  made  a  chaos  of  my  imagination,  and  nothing 
“  done — promifed — difappointed — ordered  to  fend,  every  hour, 
“  from  one  part  of  the  town  to  the  other.” 

When  his  friends,  who  had  hitherto  careffed  and  applauded, 
found  that  to  give  bail  and  pay  the  debt  was  the  fame,  they  all 
refufed  to  preferve  him  from  a  prifon  at  the  expence  of  ei^ht 
pounds  ;  and  therefore,  after  having  been  for  fome  time  at  the 
officer’s  houfe  “  at  an  immenfe  expence,”  as  he  obferves  in  his 
letter,  he  was  at  length  removed  to  Newgate. 

This  expence  he  was  enabled  to  fupport  by  the  generofity  of 
Mr.  Nafh  at  Bath,  who,  upon  receiving  from  him  an  account 
of  his  condition,  immediately  fent  him  five  guineas,  and  pro- 
mifed  to  promote  his  fubfcription  at  Bath  with  all  his  in- 
tereft. 

By  his  removal  to  Newgate,  he  obtained  at  leaft  a  freedom 
from  fufpence,  and  reft  from  the  difturbing  viciffitudes  of  hope 
and  difappointment :  he  now  found  that  his  friends  were  only 
companions,  who  were  willing  to  fhare  his  gaiety,  but  not 
to  partake  of  his  misfortunes;  and  therefore  he  no  longer  ex¬ 
pected  any  affiftance  from  them. 

It  mult,  however,  be  obferved  of  one  gentleman,  that  he 
offered  to  releale  him  by  paying  the  debt ;  but  that  Mr.  Savage 
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would  not  confent,  I  fuppofe  becaufe  he  thought  he  had  before 
been  too  burthenfome  to  him. 

He  was  offered  by  fome  of  his  friends  that  a  collection  fhculd 
be  made  for  his  enlargement ;  but  he  “  treated  the  propofal,” 
and  declared  *  “  he  ftiould  again  treat  it,  with  difdain.  As  to 
“  writing  any  mendicant  letters,  he  had  too  high  a  fpirit,  and 
“  determined  only  to  write  to  fome  minifters  of  ftate,  to  try  to 
“  regain  his  penfion.” 

fie  continued  to  complain  f  of  thofe  that  had  fent  him  into 
thp  country,  and  objected  to  them,  that  he  had  “  loft  the  profits 
“  of  his  play,  which  had  been  finifhed  three  years  and  in 
another  letter  declares  his  refolution  to  publifti  a  pamphlet, 
that  the  world  might  know  how  cc  he  had  been  ufed.” 

This  pamphlet  was  never  written ;  for  he  in  a  very  Ihort 
time  recovered  his  ufual  tranquillity,  and  cheerfully  applied 
himfelf  to  more  inoffenfive  ftudies.  He  indeed  fteadily  declar¬ 
ed,  that  he  was  promifed  a  yearly  allowance  of  fifty  pounds, 
and  never  received  half  the  fum  ;  but  he  feemed  to  reftgn  him¬ 
felf  to  that  as  well  as  to  other  misfortunes,  and  lofe  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  it  in  his  amufements  and  employments. 

The  cheerfulnefs  with  which  he  bore  his  confinement  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  following  letter,  which  he  wrote,  January  the 
30th,  to  one  of  his  friends  in  London. 

tc  I  now  write  to  you  from  my  confinement  in  Newgate, 
u  where  I  have  been  ever  fince  Monday  laft  was  fe’nnight, 
“  and  where  I  enjoy  myfelf  with  much  more  tranquillity  than 
K  I  have  known  for  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth  paft  ;  having  a 
“  room  entirely  to  myfelf,  and  purfuing  the  amufement  of 
“  my  poetical  ftudies,  uninterrupted,  and  agreeable  to  my 
u  mind.  I  thank  the  Almighty,  I  am  nowall  collected  in my- 
“  felf ;  and,  though  my  perfon  is  in  confinement,  my  mind 
u  can  expatiate  on  ample  and  ufeful  fubjedts  with  all  the  free* 
“  dom  imaginable.  I  am  now  more  converfant  with  the  Nine 
u  than  ever,  and  if,  inftead  of  a  Newgate-bird,  I  may  be  al- 
“  lowed  to  be  a  bird  of  the  Mufes,  I  affure  you,  Sir,  I  ftng 
“  very  freely  in  my  cage ;  fometimes  indeed  in  the  plaintive 
“  notes  of  the  nightingale ;  but,  at  others,  in  the  cheerful 
<c  ftrains  of  the  lark.” 

In  another  letter  he  obferves,  that  he  ranges  from  one  fub- 
ject  to  another,  without  confining  himfelf  to  any  particular 
tafie ;  and  that  he  was  employed  one  week  upon  one  attempt, 
and  the  next  upon  another. 

Surely 

*  In  a  letter  after  his  confinement.  Dr.  J. 

*{•  Letter,  Jan.  15. 
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Surely  the  fortitude  of  this  man  deferves,  at  leaft,  to  be 
mentioned  with  applaufe ;  and,  whatever  faults  may  be  im¬ 
puted  to  him,  the  virtue  of  fuffering  well  cannot  be  denied 
him.  The  two  powers  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Epiftetus, 
conftituted  a  wife  man,  are  thofe  of  bearing  and  forbearing, 
which  it  cannot  indeed  be  affirmed  to  have  been  equally  pof- 
fefted  by  Savage  ;  and  indeed  the  want  of  one  obliged  him  very 
frequently  to  pra£tife  the  other. 

He  was  treated  by  Mr.  Dagge,  the  keeper  of  the  prifon, 
with  great  humanity  ;  was  fupported  by  him  at  his  own  table, 
without  any  certainty  of  recompence  ;  had  a  room  to  himfelf 
to  which  he  could  at  any  time  retire  from  all  difturbance  ;  was 
allowed  t6  ftand  at  the  door  of  the  prifon,  and  fometimes  taken 
out  into  the  fields  * ;  fo  that  he  fufFered  fewer  hardfhips  in 
prifon  than  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  undergo  in  the  greatefir 
part  of  his  life. 

The  keeper  did  not  confine  his  benevolence  to  a  gentle  ex¬ 
ecution  of  his  office,  but  made  fome  overtures  to  the  creditor 
for  his  releafe,  though  without  effect ;  and  continued,  during 
the  whole  time  of  his  imprifonment,  to  treat  him  with  the  ut- 
mod  tendernefs  and  civility. 

Virtue  is  undoubtedly  mod  laudable  in  that  ftate  which 
makes  it  mod  difficult ;  and  therefore  the  humanity  of  a  gaol¬ 
er  certainly  deferves  this  public  atteftation ;  and  the  man, 
whofe  heart  has  not  been  hardened  bv  fuch  an  employment, 
may  be  juftly  propofed  as  a  pattern  of  benevolence.  If  an  in- 
fcription  was  once  engraved  “  to  the  honeft  toll-gatherer,” 
lefs  honours  ought  not  to  be  paid  “  to  the  tender  gaoler.” 

Mr.  Savage  very  frequently  received  vifits,  and  fometimes 
prefents,  from  his  acquaintances  ;  but  they  did  not  amount  to 
a  fubfiftence,  for  the  greater  part  of  which  he  was  indebted  to 
the  generofity  of  this  keeper  ;  but  thefe  favours,  however 
they  might  endear  to  him  the  particular  perfons  from  whom  he 
received  them,  were  very  far  from  impreffing  upon  his  mind 
any  advantageous  ideas  of  the  people  of  Briftol,  and  therefore 
he  thought  he  could  not  more  properly  employ  himfelf  in  pri¬ 
fon,  than  in  writing  a  poem  called  “  London  and  Briftol  de- 
“  lineated  f .” 

When  he  had  brought  this  poem  to  its  prefent  ftate,  which, 
without  confidering  the  chafm,  is  not  perfect,  he  wrote  to 

London 

*  See  this  confirmed,  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  LVII.  1140.  N. 

f  The  Author  preferred  this  title  to  that  of  “  London  and 
“  Briftol  compared;”  which,  when  he  began  the  piece,  he  in¬ 
tended  to  prefix  to  it.  Dr.  J. 
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London  an  account  of  his  defign,  and  informed  his  friend  *, 
that  he  was  determined  to  print  it  with  his  name;  but  enjoin- 
him  not  to  communicate  his  intention  to  his  Briftol  acquain¬ 
tance.  The  gentleman,  furprifed  at  his  refolution,  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  diffuade  him  from  publifhing  it,  at  leaft  from  prefixing 
his  name;  and  declared,  that  he  could  not  reconcile  the  in¬ 
junction  of  fecrecy  with  his  refolution  to  own  it  at  its  firft  ap¬ 
pearance.  To  this  Mr.  Savage  returned  an  anfwer  agreeable 
to  his  character,  in  the  following  terms  : 

“  I  received  yours  this  morning  ;  and  not  without  a  little 
u  furprife  at  the  contents.  To  anfwer  a  queftion  with  a 
“  queftion,  you  afk  me  concerning  London  and  Briftol,  why 
“  will  I  add  delineated?  Why  did  Mr.  Woolafton  add  the 
“  fame  word  to  his  Religion  of  Nature  ?  I  fuppofe  that 
“  it  was  his  will  and  pleafure  to  add  it  in  his  cafe  ;  anddt  is 
cc  mine  todofo  in  my  ov/n.  You  are  pleafed  to  tell  me,  that 
“  you  underftand  not  why  fccrecy  is  enjoined,  and  yet  I  in- 
“  tend  to  fet  my  name  to  it.  My  anfwer  is — I  have  my  pri— 
“  vate  reafons,  which  I  am  not  obliged  to  explain  to  any  one. 

<c  You  doubt  my  friend  Mr.  S - f  would  not  approve  of  it 

“  — And  what  is  it  to  me  whether  he  does  or  not  ?  Do  you 
a  imagine  that  Mr.  S— —  is  to  didfate  to  me  ?  If  any  man 
a  who  calls  himfelf  my  friend  fhould  aftume  fuch  an  air,  I 
“  would  fpurn  at  his  friendftnp  with  contempt.  You  fay,  I 
“  feem  to  think  fo  by  not  letting  him  know  it — And  fuppofe 
<c  I  do,  what  then  ?  Perhaps  I  can  give  reafons  for  that  difap- 
tc  probation,  very  foreign  from  what  you  would  imagine.  You 
M  go  on  in  faying,  Suppofe  I  fhould  net  put  my  name  to  it — 
“  My  anfwer  is,  that  I  will  not  fuppofe  any  fuch  thing,  being 
“  determined  to  the  contrary :  neither,  Sir,  would  I  have  you 
“  fuppofe,  that  I  applied  to  you  for  W2nt  of  another  prefs ;  nor 

“  would  I  have  you  imagine,  that  I  owe  Mr.  S - obligati- 

u  011s  which  I  do  not.” 

Such  was  his  imprudence,  and  fuch  his  obftinate  adherence 
to  his  own  refolutiens,  however  abfurd  !  A  prifoner  !  fupport- 
ed  by  charity  !  and,  whatever  infults  he  might  have  received 
duiing  the  latter  part  of  his  ftay  at  Briftol,  once  carefted,  ef- 
teemed  and  prefented  with  a  liberal  collection,  he  could  forget 
on  a  fudden  his  danger  and  his  obligations,  to  gratify  the  petu¬ 
lance  of  his  wit,  or  the  eagernefs  of  his  refentment,  and  pub- 
lifti  a  fatire,  by  which  he  might  reafonably  expeCi  that  he  fhould 
alienate  thofe  who  then  fupported  him,  and  provoke  thofe 
whom  he  could  neither  reftft  nor  efcape. 

This 


*  This  friend  was  Mr.  Cave  the  printer.  N. 
f  Mr.  Strong,  of  the  Poft-office.  N. 
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This  refolution,  from  the  execution  of  which  it  is  probable 
that  only  his  death  could  have  hindered  him,  is  fufficient  to 
Ihew,  how  much  he  difregarded  all  confiderations  that  oppof- 
ed  his  prefent  paffions,  and  how  readily  he  hazarded  all  future 
advantages  for  any  immediate  gratifications.  Whatever  was 
his  predominant  inclination,  neither  hope  nor  fear  hindered  him 
from  complying  with  it;  nor  had  oppofition  any  other  effedt 
than  to  heighten  his  ardour,  and  irritate  his  vehemence. 

This  performance  was  however  laid  afide,  while  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  foliciting  affiftance  from  feveral  great  perfons  ;  and 
one  interruption  fucceeding  another,  hindered  him  from  fup- 
plying  the  chafm,  and  perhaps  from  retouching  the  other 
parts,  which  he  can  hardly  be  imagined  to  have  finifhed  in  his 
own  opinion ;  for  it  is  very  unequal,  and  fome  of  the  lines  are 
rather  inferted  to  rhyme  to  others,  than  to  fupport  or  improve 
the  fenfe  ;  but  the  firft  and  laft  parts  are  worked  up  with  great 
fpirit  and  elegance. 

His  time  was  fpent  in  the  prifon  for  the  mod  part  in  ftudy, 
or  in  receiving  vifits;  but  fometimes  he  defcended  to  lower 
amufements,  and  diverted  himfelf  in  the  kitchen  with  the  con- 
verfation  of  the  criminals  ;  for  it  was  not  pleafing  to  him  to  be 
much  without  company ;  and  though  he  was  very  capable  of 
a  judicious  choice,  he  was  often  contented  with  the  firft  that 
offered  ;  for  this  he  was  fometimes  reproved  by  his  friends, 
who  found  him  furrounded  with  felons  :  but  the  reproof  was 
on  that,  as  on  other  occafions,  thrown  away ;  he  continued  to 
gratify  himfelf,  and  to  fet  very  little  value  on  the  opinion  of 
others. 

But  here,  as  in  every  other  fceneof  his  life,  he  made  ufe  of 
fuch  opportunities  as  occurred  of  benefitting  thofe  who  were 
more  miferable  than  himfelf,  and  was  always  ready  to  perform 
any  office  of  humanity  to  his  fellow-prifoners. 

He  had  now  ceafed  from  correfponding  with  any  of  his  fub- 
fcribers  except  one,  who  yet  continued  to  remit  him  the 
twenty  pounds  a  year  which  he  had  promifed  him,  and  by 
whom  it  was  expedted  that  he  would  have  been  in  a  very  fhort 
time  enlarged,  becaufe  he  had  diredfed  the  keeper  to  enquire 
after  the  ftate  of  his  debts. 

However,  he  took  care  to  enter  his  name  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  court  *,  that  the  creditor  might  be  obliged  to 
make  him  fome  allowance,  if  he  was  continued  a  prifoner, 
and,  when  on  that  occafion  he  appeared  in  the  hall,  was  treat¬ 
ed  with  very  unufuai  refpedf. 

But 


*  See  Gent.  Mag.  vol.LVII.  1040. 
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But  the  refentment  of  the  city  was  afterwards  raifed  by  fome 
account  that  had  been  fpread  of  the  fatire  ;  and  he  was  inform¬ 
ed  that  lbme  of  the  merchants  intended  to  pay  the  allowance 
which  the  law  required,  and  to  detain  him  a  prifoner  at  their 
own  expence.  This  he  treated  as  an  empty  menace  ;  and 
perhaps  might  have  haftened  the  publication,  only  to  fnew 
how  much  he  was  fuperior  to  their  infults,  had  not  all  his 
fchemes  been  fuddenly  deftroyed. 

When  he  had  been  fix  months  in  prifon,  he  received  from 
one  of  his  f  iends  *,  in  whofe  kindnefs  he  had  the  greateft  con¬ 
fidence,  and  on  whofe  affiftance  he  chiefly  depended,  a  letter, 
that  contained  a  charge  of  very  atrocious  ingratitude,  drawn 
up  in  fuch  terms  as  fudden  refentment  dictated.  Henley,  in 
one  of  his  advertifements,  had  mentioned  “  Pope’s  treatment 
“  of  Savage.”  This  was  fuppofed  by  Pope  to  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  a  complaint  made  by  Savage  to  Henley,  and  was 
therefore  mentioned  by  him  with  much  refentment.  Mr. 
Savage  returned  a  very  folemn  proteftation  of  his  innocence, 
but  however  appeared  very  much  difturbed  at  the  accufation. 
Some  days  afterwards  he  was  feized  with  a  pain  in  his  back 
and  fide,  which,  as  it  was  not  violent,  was  not  fufpe&ed  to  be 
dangerous  ;  but  growing  daily  more  languid  and  dejefted,  on 
the  25th  of  July  he  confined  himfelf  to  his  room,  and  a  fever 
feized  his  fpirits.  The  fymptoms  grew  every  day  more  for¬ 
midable,  but  his  condition  did  not  enable  him  to  procure  any 
affiftance.  The  laft  time  that  the  keeper  faw  him  was  on  Ju¬ 
ly  the  31ft,  1743;  when  Savage,  feeing  him  at  his  bed  tide, 
faid,  with  an  uncommon  earneftnefs,  “  I  have  fomething  to 
fay  to  you,  Sirj”  but,  after  a  paufe,  moved  his  hand  in  a  me¬ 
lancholy  manner  ;  and,  finding  himfelf  unable  to  recoiled!  what 
he  was  going  to  communicate,  faid,  “’Tisgone!”  The 
keeper  foon  after  left  him  ;  and  the  next  morning  he  died.  He 
was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Peter,  at  the  expence  of 
the  keeper. 

Such  were  the  life  and  death  of  Richard  Savage,  a  man 
equally  diftinguifhed  by  his  virtues  and  vices  ;  and  at  once  re¬ 
markable  for  his  weaknefTes  and  abilities. 

He  was  of  a  middle  ftature,  of  a  thin  habit  of  body,  a  long 
vifage,  coarfe  features,  and  melancholy  afpedl ;  of  a  grave 
and  manly  deportment,  a  folemn  dignity  of  mien,  but  which, 
upon  a  nearer  acquaintance,  foftened  into  an  engaging  eafinefs 

of 

*  Mr.  Pope.  See  fome  extracts  of  letters  from  that  gentle¬ 
man,  to  and  concerning  Mr.  Savage,  in  Ruffhead’s  Life  of  Pope, 
p.  502.  R. 
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of  manners.  His  walk  was  flow,  and  his  voice  tremulous  and 
mournful.  He  was  eafily  excited  to  fmiles,  but  very  feldom 
provoked  to  laughter. 

His  mind  was  in  an  uncommon  degree  vigorous  and  adtwe. 
His  judgement  was  accurate,  his  apprehenfion  quick,  and  his 
memory  fo  tenacious,  that  he  was  frequently  obferved  to 
know  what  he  had  learned  from  others,  in  a  fliort  time,  better 
than  thofe  by  whom  he  was  informed ;  and  could  frequently 
recoiled!  incidents,  with  all  their  combination  of  circumftanc- 
es,  which  few  would  have  regarded  at  the  prefent  time,  but 
which  the  quicknefs  of  his  apprehenfion  imprefled  upon  him. 
He  had  the  art  of  efcaping  from  his  own  reflections,  and  ac¬ 
commodating  himfelf  to  every  new’  feene. 

To  this  qualicy  is  to  be  imputed  the  extent  of  his  knowledge, 
compared  with  the  fmall  time  which  he  fpent  in  vifible  endea¬ 
vours  to  acquire  it.  He  mingled  in  curfory  converfation  with 
the  fame  fteadinefs  of  attention  as  others  apply  to  a  lecture  ;  and 
amidft  the  appearance  of  thoughtlefs  gaiety,  loft  no  new  idea 
that  was  ftarted,  nor  any  hint  that  could  be  improved.  He  had 
therefore  made  in  coffee-houfes  the  fame  proficiency  as  others 
in  their  clofets  :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  writings  of  a 
man  of  little  education  and  little  reading  have  an  air  of  learning 
fcarcely  to  be  found  in  any  other  performances,  but  which  per¬ 
haps  as  often  obfcures  as  embellifties  them. 

His  judgement  was  eminently  exact  both  with  regard  to 
writings  and  to  men.  The  knowledge  of  life  was  indeed  his 
chief  attainment ;  and  it  is  not  without  fame  fatisfaction,  that 
I  can  produce  the  fuffrage  of  Savage  in  favour  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  of  which  he  never  appeared  to  entertain  fuch  odious 
ideas  as  fome,  who  perhaps  had  neither  his  judgement  nor  ex¬ 
perience,  have  publilhed,  either  in  oftentation  of  their  faga- 
city,  vindication  of  their  crimes,  or  gratification  of  their  ma¬ 
lice. 

His  method  of  life  particularly  qualified  him  for  converfation, 
of  which  he  knew  how  to  practice  all  the  graces.  He  .  was 
never  vehement  or  loud,  but  at  once  modeft  and  eafy,  open 
and  refpectful ;  his  language  was  vivacious  or  elegant,  and 
equally  happy  upon  grave  and  humorous  fubjedls.  He  was 
generally  cenfured  for  not  knowing  when  to  retire  ;  but  that 
was  not  the  defied!  of  his  judgement,  but  of  his  fortune  :  when 
he  left  his  company,  he  was  frequently  to  fpend  the  remaining 
part  of  the  night  in  the  ftreet,  or  at  leaft  was  abandoned  to 
gloomy  reflections,  which  it  is  not  Arrange  that  he  delayed  as 
long  as  he  could ;  and  fometimes  forgot  that  he  gave  ethers 
pain  to  avoid  it  himfelf. 


It 
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It  cannot  be  faid,  that  he  made  ufe  of  his  abilities  for  the  di¬ 
rection  of  his  own  conduct :  an  irregular  and  diffipated  man¬ 
ner  of  life  had  made  him  the  Have  of  every  paffion  that  happen¬ 
ed  to  be  excited  by  the  prefence  of  its  objeCt,  and  that  flavery 
to  his  paffions  reciprocally  produced  a  life  irregular  and  diffi- 
pated.  He  was  not  matter  of  Ids  own  motions,  nor  could 
promife  any  thing  for  the  next  day. 

With  regard  to  his  ceconomy,  nothing  can  be  added  to  the 
relation  of  his  life.  He  appeared  to  think  himfelf  bom  to  be 
fupported  by  others,  and  difpenfed  from  all  necettity  cf  provid¬ 
ing  for  himfelf ;  he  therefore  never  profecuted  any  fcheme  of 
advantage,  nor  endeavoured  even  to  fecure  the  profits  which 
his  writings  might  have  afforded  him.  His  temper  wras,  in 
confequence  of  the  dominion  of  his  paffions,  uncertain  and 
capricious  ;  he  was  eaiily  engaged,  and  eafily  difgufted  ;  but 
he  is  accufed  of  retaining  his  hatred  more  tenacfoufly  than  his 
benevolence. 

He  was  compaffionate  both  by  nature  and  principle,  and  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  perform  offices  of  humanity;  but  when  he  -was 
provoked  (and  very  fmall  offences  were  fufficient  to  provoke 
him),  he  would  profecute  his  revenge  with  the  utmoft  acri¬ 
mony  till  his  paffionhad  fubfided. 

His  friendfnip  was  therefore  of  little  value  ;  for  though  he 
was  zealous  in  the  fupport  or  vindication  of  thofe  whom  he 
loved,  yet  it  was  always  dangerous  to  truft  him,  becaufe  he 
confidered  himfelf  as  difcharged  by  the  firft  quarrel  from  all 
ties  of  honour  or  gratitude ;  and  would  betray  thofe  fecrets 
which  in  the  warmth  of  confidence  had  been  imparted  to  him. 
This  praCtice  drew  upon  him  an  univerfal  accufation  of  ingrati¬ 
tude  :  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  he  was  very  ready  to  fet  him¬ 
felf  free  from  the  load  of  an  obligation  ;  for  he  could  not  bear 
to  conceive  himfelf  in  a  ftate  of  dependence,  his  pride  being 
equally  powerful  with  his  other  paffions,  and  appearing  in  the 
form  of  infolence  at  onetime,  and  of  vanity  at  another.  Vani¬ 
ty,  the  moft  innocent  fpecies  of  pride,  was  moft  frequently 
predominant:  he  could  not  eafily  leave  off,  when  he  had  once 
begun  to  mention  himfelf  or  his  works  ;  nor  ever  read  his 
verfes  without  {dealing  his  eyes  from  the  page,  to  difcover  in 
the  faces  of  his  audience,  how  they  were  affeCted  with  any 
favourite  patt’age. 

A  kinder  name  than  that  of  vanity  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
delicacy  with  which  he  was  always  careful  to  feparate  his  own 
merit  from  every  other  man’s,  and  to  rejeCf  that  praife  to 
which  he  had  no  claim.  He  did  not  forget,  in  mentioning  his 
performances,  to  mark  every  line  that  had  been  fuggefted  or 
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amended  ;  and  was  fo  accurate,  as  to  relate  that  he  owed 
three  words ;  in  “The  Wanderer”  to  the  advice  of  his 
friends. 

His  veracity  was  queftioned,  but  with  little  reafon  ;  his 
accounts,  though  not  indeed  always  the  fame,  were  generally 
confident.  When  he  loved  any  man,  he  fuppreffed  all  his 
faults  :  and,  when  he  had  been  offended  by  him,  concealed  all 
his  virtues  :  but  his  characters  were  generally  true,  fo  far  as  he 
proceeded;  though  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  his  partiality 
might  have  fometimes  the  effeCl  of  falfehood. 

In  cafes  indifferent,  he  was  zealous  for  virtue,  truth,  and 
juftice:  he  knew  very  well  the  neceffity  of  goodnefs  to  the 
prefent  and  future  happinefs  of  mankind  ;  nor  is  there  perhaps 
any  writer,  who  has  lefs  endeavoured  to  pleafe  by  flattering  the 
appetites,  or  perverting  the  judgement. 

As  an  author,  therefore,  and  he  now  ceafes  to  influence 
mankind  in  any  other  character,  if  one  piece  which  he  had  re- 
folved  to  fupprefs  be  excepted,  he  has  very  little  to  fear  from 
the  ftriCteft  moral  or  religious  cenfure.  And  though  he  may 
not  be  altogether  fecure  againft  the  objections  of°the  critic, 
it  muff  however  be  acknowledged,  that  his  works  are  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  a  genius  truly  poetical ;  and,  what  many  writers 
who  have  been  more  lavifhly  applauded  cannot  boaff,  that  they 
have  an  original  air,  which  has  no  refemblance  of  any  forego¬ 
ing  writer,  that  the  verfification  and  fentiments  have  a  caff 
peculiar  to  themfelves,  which  no  man  can  imitate  with  fuc- 
cefs,  becaufe  what  was  nature  in  Savage,  would  in  another 
be  affectation.  It  muff  be  confeffed,  that  his  descriptions  are 
ftnking,  his  images  animated,  his  fictions  juffly  imagined, 
and  his  allegories  artfully  purfued ;  that  his  diCtion  is  elevated, 
though  fometimes  forced,  and  his  numbers  fonorous  and  ma- 
jeftick,  though  frequently  fluggifh  and  encumbered.  Of  his 
ftyle,  the  general  fault  is  harlbnefs,  and  its  general  excellence 
is  dignity;  of  his  fentiments,  the  prevailing  beauty  isfimplici- 
ty,  and  uniformity  the  prevailing  defeCt. 

For  his  life,  or  for  his  writings,  none,  who  candidly  confi- 
der  his  fortune,  will  think  an  apology  either  neceflary  cr  diffi¬ 
cult.  If  he  was  not  always  fufficiently  inffructed  in  his  fub- 
jeCt,  his  knowledge  w'as  at  leaft  greater  than  could  have  been 
attained  by  others  in  the  fame  ftate.  If  his  works  were  fome¬ 
times  unfinifhed,  accuracy  cannot  reafonably  be  expeCled  from 
a  man  opprefied  with  want,  vyhich  he  has  no  hope  of  relieving 
but  by  a  fpeedy  publication.  The  infolence  and  refentment 
of  which  he  is  accufed  were  not  eafily  to  be  avoided  by  a  great 
mind,  irritated  by  perpetual  hardfhips,  and  conftrained  hourly 
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to  return  the  fpurns  of  contempt,  and  reprefs  the  infolence  of 
profperity;  and  vanity  furely  may  be  readily  pardoned  in  him, 
to  whom  life  afforded  no  other  comforts  than  barren  praifes, 
and  the  confcioufnefs  of  deferving  them. 

Thole  are  no  proper  judges  of  his  condudf,  who  have  {lum¬ 
bered  away  their  time  on  the  down  of  plenty;  nor  will  any 
wife  man  eafily  prefume  to  fay,  “  Had  I  been  in  Savage’s  con- 
“  dition,  I  lhould  have  lived  or  written  better  than  Savage.” 

This  relation  will  not  be  wholly  without  its  ufe,  if  thcfe, 
who  languifh  under  any  part  .of  his  fufferings,  {hall  be  enabled 
to  fortif/  their  patience,  by  refledfing  that  they  feel  only  thofe 
affiidtions  from  which  the  abilities  of  Savage  did  not  exempt 
him  ;  or  thofe,  who,  in  confidence  of  fuperior  capacities  or 
attainments,  difregardthe  common  maxims  of  life,  {hall  be  re¬ 
minded,  that  nothing  will  fupply  the  want  of  prudenee  ;  and 
that  negligence  and  irregularity,  long  continued,  will  make 
knowledge  ufelefi,  wit  ridiculous,  and  genius  contemptible. 
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